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FOREWORD 

Mi-  father  began  thi  Autobiographv  in   M     u 

TOAed  leisurely  at  it  „„  .„  ZT^        "*"''   '»»»•  »d 

expected  death  ™  nt Zl^.T"^  "  '"^  <^^  °'  "«  - 

^  though,  on  hiTde^^'t^  h'e  ™r"'  "  '°''"'  ^"»  ^ 
P'eting  this  Chapter  U>Tl  IZTt  T  *"'  "  "°'°- 
«  to  the  «.„^  „,  infonnltoHj^  ;  """  "^  "^ 
'konld  apply.    On  finding  the  de^^.  v  ''"^"  *°  "^^  ' 

"Uchhewroteshortlyaferhta  retail       T"™  °'  ^™'«'' 
I  could  not  do  better  thT^u  "  *''°  "^P"- '  """"ght 

The  reader  ^td"!;*'^  ^  «■"  -«'• 
'or.  While  keeping  clo.lylT:';  ™r  .r "  °'  "^  ^- 
necessity  for  abbreviation  ,.nH      ^™^^e,  I  have  realised  the 

;>.«  appeared  to  7:1:4"°"^:^ '  """"  "'^"'"^ 
We  widied  for  „„„  „r  f„,7„  *""  "^  '*"■«''  »ould 

"ot  I  have  inohnedTo:  .^  ,^l°"'-"7-  '  "--t  ,.y , 
ke  would  have  wished  «tai2d  "'  '"''"«  "^'"»8 

EILEEN  BUTLER. 
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SIR  WILLIAM   BUTLER 

AN   AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
CHAPTER  I 

OcliooL     Gazetted  ensign  to  the  69th  Regiment.        ^ 

Had  it  been  possible  for  any  one  child  to  tell  us  ex^^nfixr  r^u  * 
>en«.t,on  of  delight  Lt.  thS^^^i^■'^.^^''"'',*° 

It  crushed  to  poX  two  h^Z.  Sg  tSll  .tZT- 

rock  was  only  a  new  possession.*  That  is  the  whde  no*  t"^  '^^ 
Anyway,  our  child-world  was  a  happv  one      wlJK.^ 

g«ea  gr«,  «en  between  Itoe  «>d  beeoh  t«^  ;  thea  .  gW 
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ing  river,  with  shimmering  shallows  and  bending  sallows  ; 
beyond  that,  more  green  fields  ;  and  then  a  long  blue  mountain 
range,  which  grew  bolder  and  loftier  as  it  stretched  westward, 
where  it  ended  in  two  peaked  summits,  behind  which  the  sun 
went  down  only  to  come  up  again  next  morning  at  the  east 
end  of  the  range — our  sole  unquestioned  property  still.    Such 
are  my  earliest  recollections  of  the  home  of  '  the  little  sallow  ' 
— Ballyslateen,  where  I  first  f  w  the  light  on  the   Slst  of 
October  1838,  the  seventh  child  of  Richard  and  Ellen  Butler. 
The  world,  as  the  young  child  saw  it,  was  a  very  different 
place  from  the  world  which  the  older  child  was  to  hear  and 
realise  a  few  years  later.    The  early  'forties  gave  no  warnirg 
word  of  what  the  decade  would  do  in  Ireland  before  it  close*  . 
I  was  about  eight  years  old  when  the  crash  came.    The  country 
about  where  we  lived  in  Tipperary  was  swarming  with  people. 
Along  the  road  were  cabins  or  Uttle  thatched  mud-cottages  at 
every  hundred  or  himdred  and  fifty  paces.    I  bad  been  taken 
at  the  age  of  four  years  to  live  with  a  maternal  aunt  and  uncle 
at  Artane,  near  Dublin,  a  charming  spot  three  miles  from  the 
city ;    and  in  this  second  home,  with  the  kindest  relations 
that  child  could  have    I  spent  the  years  from  1842  to  1846. 
These  years  are,  of  cou.  ^e,  only  a  bright  hour  in  memory  now, 
but  one  or  two  events  stand  out  in  clearest  light.    I  still 
retiain  the  recollection  of  being  taken  into  a  large  building, 
the  name  of  which  I  knew  only  in  after  years.    Richmond 
Penitentiary  it  was  called.    We  passed  through  big  gates  and 
doors,  and  came  out  into  a  garden  which  had  a  very  high  wall 
around  it.    Following  a  walk  to  a  spot  where  another  walk 
crossed  ours,  we  found  a  group  of  strange  men,  with  one  very 
big  burly  man  among  them.    I  remember  the  scene  particu- 
larly, for  the  reason  that  there  were  a  good  many  apple-trees 
growing  on  either  side  of  the  walks,  and  the  fruit  was  suflS- 
ciently  large  upon  them  to  rivet  my  attention  while  the  older 
members  of  the  party  were  conversing  with  the  burly  man 
and  his  companions.    All  at  once  the  big  figure  moved  forward, 
and,  taking  me  in  his  arms,  lifted  me  above  his  head,  while  he 
shouted  in  a  great  strong  voice, '  Hurrah  for  Tipperary  ! '    The 
big  man  was  Daniel  O'Connell,  and  the  time  must  have  been 
in  the  June  of  1844  ;  for  he  was  in  Richmond  Prison  from  May 
to  September  of  that  year. 
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journey,  of  which  I  rememher  Utti«  J*  ^^/ *^«  days' coach 
first  day  at  parting  frl^hl  b^oJ?"''^  *^"  «"«*  «*  the 
monotony  of  the  LonH  ^  .^^  °°®«  5   and  the  grev 

stretches  of  bog  unturL  L  ""^"^^  '^^^^^  *^o"gh  Zl 
towers  and  batle^eltt  orlToTk  o^^^^^^  ^^«'  *'«  «--* 
post-chaise  in  the  gloaming     but  inf>,^'^'^  '°'^  ^^^°^  th« 
pass  before  home  ias  rSfched      Cn  J'"'^  ^°-  h-d  to 
home,  my  sister,  who  knew  the  roadVhn        u.'^r  ^"^*«  oe^^ 
the  persons  whose  cottagla  we  Xuld  .rv^^,'^'  ^^*"  *°  ^^^« 
gate  was  reached.   She  repeald  ahn  ,*    T  *°  ^^'^  ^^^^^^^  o»r 
terribly  tired,  the  list  gaTme  th«  f^     1^°''°  "^°^^''-    ^  b^i^g 
road  to  travel,  and  I  hfald  rt^th  d       '^^*  T  ^^  «*^  ^  ^^^ 
needless,  the  distance  Z  only  a  1^,?^ '  >^  ^^  ^^""  ^«^ 
aJong  that  same  road  a  fTw  Zs^!  .^'^"f  ^^  ^^^    ^  passed 
the  site  of  a  house,  can  now  bTd  J«    T  ^r^^' ^^*  ^^«° 
month  of  March  isle  the  fali^^  I'T'^  *^«^«-    I^  that 
millions  of  Irish  peasants  ouHrirdand  J""  ^  '^'^^  '°"' 
Its  worst  slaughter     Th*.  f«ii     •   ^^"^^^  was  about  to  becin 

forty-seven.'  'it'^was  f  t^rribr^^e'T  ''^T'  '  *^^  ^^^ 
tunate  people  sickened,  died  or  S  S;;!^^-^^  the  unfor- 
tion.  no  warning  ;  the  blow  ien^r.Jut  Z^  ""^  P^^Pa^a- 
creaking  m.^hurery  of  theState  .^  f  *'  ^^"  ^^^*^g  and 
sudden  onslaught.  A  second  nrf I,  T  "°*  "°P«  ^^^h  this 
at  lea^t  parried  the  blow  but  I  'f-^  ^'^P°*  ^°"^d  have 
face  to  face  with  a  suddln  cr^LlTh^f'^^^  ^°^^™-^»* 
whale  in  an  ebb-tide  ^'  ^^^P^«««  as  a  stranded 

could  be  got,  carried  it  fourteen  mt.  °T'*  '™  ^^^^^  i* 
escort  of  police,  gave  it  to  the  w-?'  ^  '*"*'  ^»d'  "°der 
of  the  old  books  stii  wh  eh  hoM  .^  ^'^P^^"  ^  ^^^^  «o^e 
accounts  of  these  weekly  IfstrLtt  *^"/^«°^d  and  keep  the 
They  range  from  early  kTm^r^toTv,'   ^^T''  ^''^^^  ^^ading. 

little  entries  opposite' r"aZsT,:S'^f^V''^-  ^^' 
strikmg  m  their  briefness  than  elahnrS  i  "^  P^^^^^^  are  more 
could  be.    Here  are  some  of  them  ^^^^"P«on«  of  misery 
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'  Kitty  Marony  and  three  children.  Her  husband  has  gone 
from  her  and  she  doesn't  know  where  he  went.' 

•  The  widow  and  five"  children,  two  and  a  half  stone 

weekly.' 

'  Nicholas  Murphy  and  four  children ;  has  an  old  cow.' 

'  Edward  Mockler  of "  the  Idiot "  is  receiving.' 

'  The  cost  of  the  Indian  meal  varies  between  1/4  and  1/10 
the  stone.* 

Sometimes  a  name  disappears  from  the  list,  and  the  entry 
column  knows  it  no  more. 

The  records  end  in  July  1847,  perhaps  because  the  Govern- 
ment machinery  had  then  got  into  working  order,  or  because 
the  earth  had  begim  to  yield  some  stray  bits  of  nutriment 
again. 

In  September   1847,  things  looking  somewhat   brighter  I 
suppose,  I  was  sent  with  two  older  brothers  to  a  school  in  the 
King's  County  called  Tullabeg.    This  estabj'ishment  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Jesuit  Fathers.    It  was  situated  in  the  midst  of 
a  great  region  of  bog-land,  as  the  name  impKes — ^Tullabeg,  the 
little  bog — in  contradistinction,  I  suppose,  to  the  great  many  big 
bogs  which  surrounded  it.    My  recollections  of  this  school  are 
not  ha^  )y  ones.    I  was  nine  years  old,  and  thin  and  delicate  ; 
and  the  cold  of  the  winter,  in  that  elevated  marsh-land  which 
lieti  ^o  the  north  of  the  Slieve  Bloom  Hills  and  almost  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  seemed  to  strike  into  the  heart  and  soul 
of  a  frame  such  as  mine.    All  the  more  did  the  climatic 
conditions  tell  against  a  small  boy   because   the   majority 
of  the  other  boys  were  strong.    Many  of  them  were  rough, 
and,  it  is  needless  to  say,  were  as  merciless  to  their  smaUer 
and  weaker  fry  as  though  the  school  had  been  of  pilchards. 
My    mother's    death    in    the    summer    of    1849  caused  us 
to  be  taken   from   school.     Things  had  grown  worse  over 
the  land.     If  actual  famine  had  lessened,  its  after   effects 
had  spread  and  deepened.    Sickness  of  many  kinds  prevailed 
everjrwhere,  and  contagion  carried  death  into  homes  of  rich 
and  poor  alike.    The  winter  of  1848-49  dwells  in  my  memory 
as  one  long  night  of  sorrow.     I  was  only  ten  jears  old  ; 
two  children  still  younger  than  I  was  were  both  stricken  with 
the  long  wasting  fever  which  was  ravaging  the  country.     It 
was  at  this  time  that  my  mind  began  to  take  impressions 
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In  what  manner  m,r  *J!t      ^  tended  to  deepen, 
which  had  sHu'd  J/b  :t[  Twhth  *'  ""'"^^  *^«  «*°™ 
had  gone  down.  I  do  not  kn^w  "uT he l^Tr  ^'■°"«"  ''^'' 
strange  part  of  it  was  that  it  J    «n  ^  ^'*''®  "'^^^    The 

not  fought  these  I^  beforl^:.  hr""  """f  ^  ^^-    ««  ^^^ 
off  his  sixtieth  year     Th  s  Ts 'Xl     v"^  **  ^^^  *^^  °°*  ^^r 
aUy  things  grew  better     vlTh       "^^S^on  oorae,  in.    Gradu- 
things  were  at  their  worst   w!         °  '^^^^  '  ^^^  «^«°  ^^en 
river,  and  the  mZZZ^tm\^r '''':'  ^^'^  '^^  fields,  the 
Spenser  had  said  t^tTwt  '  tie  nvT~^  A'°""*'^  °^  ^^^^^ 
else  be  rid  ' ;    and  the ^Zntl  tSt  ^'^?"^  *^"*  "^^^ 
best  and  fairest  hiU  that  wTi^  ^I  Jk  \?^  'P/*^'  °^  ^  '  *he 
Nor  had  he  forgotten  the T'er   t tl^f  ^.^"''^,  ^^^«^*«-' 
But  that  vas  sayinc  little     aZli    •!  *^®  ^^^^^^^  Shure.' 

things  besides4Tl  btkerwni  ^^' ''^/^"^^  '  ^"^^^^^y 
deep  lin^pid  pooilnd^teVj^T,?  r^«'  P^^^^^'  ^ith 
another  old  writer  cal  t:X  ^S  W  *^^  '^^"^  S^^-'* 
side  of  the  river  and  i  J  n«  JT  *  ?i  ,  ®  ^^  ^*  the  other 
beautiful  strelm  the  toT,'  f^.'^'  "^^^^^  «*«^  °f  the 
BaUycarron.     My'  father  h^r     u    '^^   ^^«   ^^^^ '- 

antithesi,  of  thought  Zub  „«  (if       """  *  "'""'"'"t  "taii/r 

into  old  blood  some  antit^it  tJ^  !  °,°«''  """"  ^  ft 
bacteria  of  poverty     B,^!^  <»  neutralise  the  effeet  of  the 

tains,  and  tL  fSy  ^t^lT^^J^t  ""  ""''  ""  ■»°- 

The  old  peassnte  still  cSJ^       "nterwoven  together. 
from  Sliev^„a.M^.  tl^the  Gal^^f^' f 'T  ''"»«  «'-'«'>ed 
name  alone  survived     Tl..„  ■      f»'te"  country.'    The 

to  narrow  limite  ^n.^""^"""  ^  '""S  ™oe  shrunken 
iad  crossed  it  agaiTrTfv^  l^T  T'  "'  ""^  W™"» 
other  had  plonked.    llITr^^     '  "«  »''«"  the 

fc  ea.    A  century  of  pen..   ,«,  ^ad  bitten  out 

HUWM  BuU.r,  Irath  E,rl  of  OnDODd. 
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many  a  broad  acre  from  it  as  the  devil  was  said  to  have  bitten 
out  the  big  gap  in  the  •  DevU's  Bit '  Mountain,  that  bounded  our 
range  of  sight  to  the  north  as  the  Galtees  stopped  it  to  the 
south.  What  ups  and  downs  of  life  had  all  these  ups  and 
downs  of  land  surface  seen  !  Some  very  old  men  had  survived 
the  famme  and  fever  years,  and  they  were  always  ready  to 
epm  a  story  of  '  the  good  old  times  '  for  us  young  people. 

Cromwell's  war  was  not  such  a  far-away  event  in  1860  to 
men  or  women  who  could  rv       u  eighty  or  ninety  years  of 
existence.    They  had  heard,  as  children,  old  men  and  women 
of  fourscore  years  ttJing  their  tales  by  the  winter's  fireside- 
1850,  1770, 1700,  1630-when  Oliver  CromweU  was  farming  and 
brewmg  m  Huntmgdon.    A  hears  a  story  from  B  who  had 
heard  from  C  what  D  was  told  ten  years  before  the  time  when 
forty  of  the  Butlers  fell  at  Kilrush  lighting  under  Mountgarret 
in  Wexford— that  time  when  a  riderless  horse  belonging  to  one 
of  the  fortj,  with  broken  bridle  and  saddle  topsy-turvy,  came 
galloping  into  the  castle  '  bawn  '  on  Kilmoyler  HiU,  a  short 
mile  across  the  fields  to  the  south  of  our  river.     The  church- 
yard lore,  too,  seemed  to  have  survived  the  wreck  of  life  and 
estate  longer  than  other  tradition?,    Our  family  bur"  i    lace 
was  by  the  old  rumed  church  of  Killardrigh,  half  a  mi        yond 
the  hiU  of  Kilmoyler.     A  fragment  of  an  old  headstou.    lying 
among  debris  near  the  east  window  of  the  httle  ruin,  sa.    that 
in  tins  place  several  generations  of  the  Buf  ars  of  Kihnoyler 
descendants  of  the  ninth   Eari  of   Ormond,   were  interred! 
Before  Killardr-  ;h,  the  old  people  said  we  had  buried  in  Lough 
Kent,  four  miles  to  the  east ;    a;.  1  before  that  at  Clerihan, 
about  the  same  distance  to  the  so,  ;^. east.     This  sliowed  the 
steps  which  the  course  of  incessant  tribal  fighting  between  the 
Butlers  and  Desmonds  had  caused  the  family  outposts  to 
tollow,  as  the  Desmonds  were  being  slowly  pushed  back  towards 
the  west.     If  Desmond  had  '  whie  from  the  royal  Pope  '  and 
guns  froni  the  King  of  Spain,  '  Black  Tom,'  m  his  great  house 
at  Carrick,  had  had  many  a  bo-^X-load  of  arms,  powder,  and 
bullets  from  his  '  cousin  '  the  Queen  of  England.    Her  likeness 
and  royal  cipher  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Italian  stucco  work  in 
a  dozen  medallions  round  the  ruined  bauqueting-hall  of  the 
castle  at  Carrick. 

In  the  old  times  neither  chief  nor  clansman  went  far  to  marry 
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find,  close  by.  the  ruined  ch.,rnt.u  ^'^^^''^'  ^^^^  ^^  ^Iso 
headstones  Lu^dTrM^r  ,'  '^^  ""^^^  ^^^  mouldering 
cask.  CromwTssom^  ^^Tl'  ^oodenstown.  Kihia? 
dead  steal  haof t^  rrrd^rL^,:^!^^^  "  ^^^'  ^^  ^^« 

th^^tftittTe;::  ^it^xrr  ^f.-^^  ^°^^^°^'  ^  -^^^ 

of  hearing  more  and  still  i       ^    opportunities  lost  fn.  ever 

had  hear!  orre:atiTtkZ%'''''^:)Z  'T.  °^^  '  ^^^^^ 
cated  at  Ulverston  in  jj^nnu-^'    ^  ^**^®'*  ^<^  been  edu- 
Everard.  a  Xee  fror^F^    ""'  fJ  *  '°^^^  ^«P*  ^y  Bishop 
This  rer^arkZIZllZjuri'^  ^^VT  °^  *^^  Revolution^ 
had.  with  the  aid  of  s^e  of  ^^"^H 'v  .^^^^^^^^P  of  Cashel. 
started  a  private  schcTL  the  H^f,^  ?'^        ^^'^°"°  ^'^^^^^^ 
last   decade   of  the%^t^th'±}^''''^^'  "^^  ^  *^^ 
through  marriage  wit^t^f^^Uy  ^/""^^^^^     were  related 
arisen  the  connection  betw^n  w^    Everard.  and  thus  had 
ston.    What  mines  of  hir^    ^    '  ^'^  '*"^^°*  **  Ul^er- 
Anlrish-Frencrblhopi^ttraw      f  ^^^  ^"^  ^^^^^«d  ! 
before  Napoleon  had  token  10^^  ^T  *^  '"^*^  °^  ^^^«e 
us  cf  delightful  evenL^snent  at  !h;  .^^  ^*^''  "^^^  *«  ^" 
who  had  lived  at  X^on  a/^^     r  °^  *  ^**^°"°  l^dy 
Mostyn.    She  had  i»*rl  J  .  L*^""  tmie-Barbara,  Lady 

ber.    Sir  Piers  was  Sttwt,f-fuV°''^  ''^  ^^^^^  I  ^mem- 

n^^ht  shortly'aZtell^S.gT't'r^'^^'^^.'"^^^ 
apartments.  It  was  proZedT-'f  f^  1*^^  ""^  ^  ^^"^  own 
this  ceremony  conSted  ThI"  t  '^^  '^^"^^  ^^  '  ^^^oded  '- 
the  brush  of^the  foxtgt  k^  *  '"^  °^  °^^^«*  ^  ^^°h 
for.  Seated  at  the  table  t^e  riw'^"'-  ^^  '^^  ^^  -°* 
the  r-^l^ught  pl^^^^^^^^^  -  r  refusS  t^i  ^k^ 

to  drink^^ou  mlrbe^^bS  "^  ^^  T  ^  ^^ 

"roLT^lttfon;^^^^^^^^ 

men  at  the  schol  X^-^aH;^  One  of  the  young 

from  the  garden  one  eveX'  I/-*  university  age)  came  in 
distress.    A  strange  forT^^^d/S  "«^  ^g^^at  mental 

garden  walk.    It  triedto  nH^  '         ^PP^^'^  to  him  on  a 
tried  to  utter  some  words  ;   the  light  was 
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good,  he  could  not  have  been  deceived.    Next  day  he  adhered 
to  his  story     He  was  advised  to  go  back  again  to  the  spot. 
He  did  so.    The  form  again  appeared  at  the  same  place.    It 
spoke.    It  was  the  form  of  a  relation  who  was  abroad  m  some 
distant  place.    A  ship  had  gone  down  at  sea  ;  he  (the  relation) 
had  been  lost.    There  was  a  sum  of  money  owing  to  some 
person  :   the  form  had  come  to  ask  that  this  money  might  be 
paid  ;  that  was  aU.     Months  later  came  the  news  of  shipwreck. 
My  father  had  Kved  too  in  the  time  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 
and  of  that  still  more  successful  warrior,  Kmg  George  the 
Fourth,  whose  charge  at  Waterloo,  when  Prince  Regent,  as  is 
weU  known,  had  smashed  the  French  army  to  pieces.     Of  this 
last  hero  he  (my  father)  had  seen  something  :  he  saw  the  First 
Gentleman  of  Europe  standing  up  in  his  carriage,  either  in 
CoUege  Green  or  at  the  Curragh— a  cap  of  green  velvet  with  a 
long  gold  tassel  on  his  royal  head,  and  a  tumbler  of  hot  whisky 
punch  m  his  royal  hand,  pledging  the  health  of  his  true  and 
lovmg  Irish  subjects  with  whom  he  had  determined  to  spend 
the  remaming  days  of  his  hfe.    I  wiU  not  here  indulge  in  any 
speculations  as  to  what  the  course  of  history  might  have  been 
had  this  royal  intention  been  carried  out. 

I  was  never  told,  nor  do  I  know  to  this  day,  how  it  had 
happened  that  our  famUy  had  been  able  to  hold  on  to  Bally- 
carron  through  aU  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Penal  times  So 
long  as  a  Stuart  was  on  the  throne  they  had  friends  of  some 
sort  at  Court ;  but  after  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover 
the  family  anxieties  must  have  been  considerable.  Among  the 
fourteen  main  clauses  of  confiscation  and  persecution  in  the 
penal  code,  there  were  at  least  three  which  must  have  made 
the  Me  of  a  Catholic  gentkman  in  the  eighteenth  century  a 
very  doubtful  blessing,  and  a  most  precarious  possession. 

11.  Any  Protestant  seeing  a  Catholic  tenant  at  will  on  a 
farm,  which  m  his  opinion  yielded  one-third  more  than  the 
annual  rent,  might  enter  on  that  farm,  and  by  simply  swearing 
to  the  fact,  take  possession  of  it. 

14  Any  Catholic  gentleman's  cliild  who  became  a  Protestant 
could  at  once  take  possession  of  and  assume  title  to  his  father's 
property. 

7.  Any  two  justices  of  the  peace  could  call  any  man  over 
sixteen  years  of  ago  before  them,  and  if  ho  refused  to  abjure 
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pttSStS^Sr '^^  ^°"'^  ^-^-  ^^  P-Perty  on  the 

a  'possible  contingencrCirTt"^^:  «^«Y doming,  poverty 

^y  progenitors  if  fiTuycatn  T^,:  *^'  ""^^  «^  «°^«  o^ 
Damoclesian ;    but  Nature  Z  '  ^^^^  ''^^  somewhat 

errors  of  the  law-makefrnd  n  T?  ""^^^  °^  ^^^^^^ti^g  the 
period  along  the  w^'^g'^nteT  Th VH^f  *'^"  ^^^^^^ 
near  at  hand  had  caused  a  vZ'numL  °^  '""^^«  ^^«« 

up  in  the  valley  of  the  sJroTTl"'''''^'^^  *°  ^P^ing 
resided,  sometime  about  Xe  year  mt  ""Z'^'  ""^^  ^^-' 
Tom  Butler,  of  desoera  J  «  Z  '  *  ''^'^^     Mosh  '  or 

that  he  was  alwaysready  to  fi.t  ^^  k*"?^  ^'y-  ^^^^^i^n  «a?d 
of  ^Cromwellian^ertle^Lt^^rji^^^^^^  but  the  descendant 
great  duel  between  him  and  nn?Q  i?  ^™  °°  ^™'  ^^^  the 
na-Gore  (the  ford  of  t^'^l  ""ZlT"  .^'  ^  ^^^^  ''^"^^  0^^- 
was  a  favourite  subLt  for  In  ■!^'"^"''« '^°»°ow  writing, 
smith  folk  and  old^JZenT  T'"^^  '^  ^^^^^^^  black': 
boy.  Large  crowds  haTassemffi  f'  "'^''  ^^^^  ^  ^^  » 
point  of  the  story  was  thaf TT  ^  ^^  *^«  figbt.    The 

his  clothes  a  suitVcra^'l'^t n  ""  "^""^  ^  "'-  -"d- 
time.  In  loading  the  pistols  ^C^'"'  '°  '^'  ^""«*  °f  tbat 
msert  a  silver  coin  as  fhe  Wl  h?  T""""^  "°°^"^^d  to 
bullet.  The  word  w^  give!  th«  """l  *^'  P°^^«^  ^"^  the 
was  seen  to  winceT  'C'  tt  ^^^^'^^^ts  fired.  Sadler 
declared  themselves  satisfied  1^'"'"'^^^ '  *^«  ««««»^ds 
their  horses  to  return  to  fhn*  ^   fombatants    mounted 

Sadler  reached  tre  f^d^t  te  St"^  '°"^^^'  '^"^  -ben 
and  his  hor^  bent  its  head  tl  drf^sotrh^ ''  ?^  *^''°«*^-' 
runnmg  down  the  leg  of  Sa^er  2  ^  .^^  observed  blood 

tion  could  no  longer  be  deS  burw,  I"  ''''•  *^"^"^- 
bemg  made  for  it  the  Cromwell  ..  '^^  P'-eparations  were 

^^nd  then  there  was  found  Tm,^!^  ^^'^'^'^  *'"  ^'''^  bis  horse, 
bullet,  and  mside  t£  ^L  ?•  i"'  "''  ''^  ^^'  '^  flattened 
through  which  the  sUver  co fn  hSl  V^T"  ^^^^^  -°"^d> 
«pot.  The  old  blacksm  th  who  Jr.  ?  ^^^  ^*°  ^  ^'^^ 
stoiy  and  many  others  of  a  s^ar  I  ^  ^°^'  *^  ^^**«  tbis 
no  mean  contomplativ"  power^nd  oT.  '  T  *  P^"°««Pber  of 
-"^  of  thought  he  woildT.  uTthlr  ^~~^^ 
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it  into  the  other  world,  and  he  would  suddenly  ask  me  such 
a  question  as,  '  Where  's  Cromwell  now  ?  '  or,  *  Where  's 
Ireton  to-day  ? '  I  was  always  careful  not  to  anticipate  the 
supreme  point  by  giving  direct  answer  to  his  question ;  but 
I  would  just  say,  '  Where  ? '  Then  his  eyes  would  flash  like 
the  sparks  from  his  own  anvil.  '  I  '11  tell  ye,'  he  would  cry. 
•  He  's  where  he  could  kindle  his  pipe  with  hia  elbow.'  Then 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said. 

By  means  of  a  cousinship  of  the  kind  exemplified  by 
'Mosh,'  and  a  numerous  family  of  the  O'Doherty  clan,  a 
member  of  which  had  moved  into  Tipperary  from  Innistown 
towards  the  close  of  vhe  seventeenth  century  (whose  son 
married  a  Butler  of  Ballj'^carron  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century),  the  eleven  hi.ndred  acres  that  lay  within  the  town- 
lands  of  the  winding  river  had  remained  tolerably  secure 
throughout  three  hundred  years  of  penal  confiscation. 

It  was  about  1778  that  Catholics  were  given  the  legal  right 
to  hold  estates.  Through  the  same  relaxation  of  the  penal 
codes  during  the  American  War  a  large  number  of  these  fighting 
cousins  found  their  way  into  the  army. 

Some  half-dozen  of  those  famOy  feudatories  appear  in  the 
Army  List  of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century — one  of  them 
Colonel  Richard  O'Dogherty  in  the  69th  Regiment  of  Foot, 
which  regiment  he  saved  from  capture  by  the  French  in  1795. 
A  nephew  of  this  man,  another  Richard,  got  a  commission 
about  ten  years  later  ;  but  his  name  appears  as  '  Doherty  ' — 
the  '0"  and  the  '  g  '  omitted.  What 's  in  a  name  ?  A  good 
deal,  sometimes.  Richard  had  a  brother  Theobald,  who  also 
got  a  commission  in  the  40th  Regiment  after  the  rupture  of 
the  Peace  of  Amiens.  Theobald  had  a  wellnigh  unequalled 
fighting  record :  he  fought  at  Roleia,  Vimeira,  Talavera, 
Busaco,  Badajoz,  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  Pyrenees,  Orthes,  and 
Toulouse.  He  only  attamed  the  rank  of  captain  ;  and  ho  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  army  years  later  because,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  very  gross  provocation  on  the  score  of  his 
religion,  he  had  challenged  a  senior  officer  to  fight  a  duel.  The 
elder  brother,  Richard,  saw  active  service  only  at  Guadaloupe 
and  Martinique  :  he  had  those  two  bars  to  his  war  medal 
against  his  younger  brother's  ten  ;  but  he  gave  up  his  faith 
as  well  as  the  obnoxious  '0"  before  his  name. 


AN  EVICTION  SCENE 

and  tSY::;  toS^^  ic'e^rr''^' '  --  ^  -^<"- 

weUavisitwhichlpaSt^thtowl      '^"^'^*-    ^  ^°^^^be; 
was  under  mspection     U  was  an  «r^'"  ^  '''' °^  ^«^7.    I 
reserved,  graciously  solemn    and  „fT"!  °'°^'^*-    ^^  ^^ 
uncommon  at  that  timHu;  Zt        ^  *^P"  °^  ^«*^^^»  aot 
of  Gough.  Napier.  Iw'smU       7'"^I  *°  ^'^  «^«"-the  type 
a  high  black  silk  Soc7  bS?.   \t''?  ^^^'^^^^    ^e  w^e 
seemed  to  be  able  at  tSmt  fo    ^.L^  ^^  '^'''''  ""'  ^^"«h  t« 
lower  part  of  his  face  inrder  toTt    IT""  ^  ^'°^  ^^^^  ^^  *^« 
ago  from  the  upper  portion     R^.T'l.'""  *°  «^"^*^''  ^^^ant- 

and  I  must  go  L'ck  Tt ^eafsl  eS^f  '"  ^  ^7  ^^^^^' 

^^hen  things  became  finanoi«nr    *      ^    ''' «'"''*'*^  ^^^^e. 
to  ..hool  again-this  time  to  S"      "'.'  ""'  '^^^'^  ^«^«  «««* 
in  Harcourt  Street,  on^  the  r^.^'  ""^r"'  ^  ^  ^^^g«  ^^ouse 
Scott,  first  Earl  of  blonm^  1  Dn  t""' t  °^  '^"  "°*°"°"«  John 
lished  himself  as  pSnf         w  °i  {^^'^  Q"'«^  had  estab- 

nearlyaUofwhom.SSchLTaH  '^'  f^^  '^^  ^-«^-. 
;n  the  colonial  eccLiastta^^S  CfL^  '^^^'^^  ^«  ^^«^°P« 
We  how  the  balance  of  thelccoun/]  ?  ™dered  m  after 
school  education  caused  bv  tho?«f  ^^'  ^"^"""^^  ^^«  ^«««  of 
of  that  other  lesson  oTLlil^ZJ^T"  ^^'^'''  ^°^  ^^^  g^^" 
bed-rock  facts  which  that  t^rrihl  T  u'  '*'  '°"°^«'  ^^^  hard 
"^ind.  In  particulate^  wL^l?'"''  ^.^*^  ^"^P^^'^^'l  '^  ^Y 
time  whic^  did  more  I  thiTfT  r'""'  I"  '^^  '  *^^«  ^^  that 
than  yea.,  of  study  ciuldht;  It^^  *'^  ^°"-  °^  thought 

One  day  I  was  taken  by  mv  father '  >  f  i 
on  that  road  of  which  I  hZ Tl  ,  '  ^^^^^^^^  of  an  eviction 
of  the  cottages  and  cabins  of  th«^  '^°.  '"^  "'  ^'^^  «°  '^"^ 
cottiers-peasants  with  t^iL  or  fn  ^'°P^'  ^^^  ^^'^  «^"-d 
have  never  forgotten  the  pirorthr'',  *''^P'"''  °^  ^^"^-  ^ 
road  was  a  ruLd  church  fhe^l  t^%  ^"  °""  «^^«  °f  the 
andafowof  thosetre^wW^^^^^^^^  "    ""  ^'^  graveyard, 

hut  remained  stunted  and  t  'T^^  to  grow  any  large; 
goats  bolow  and  wlrued  bv T  ""''T'"''''  ^''^'^'^''^  at  ty 
voice  for  the  windTi  thftlo  I  I^'  ""^u'l'  '""^  ^'^'  <«  h^d 
Bide,  and  beyond  V^d^^t^'''^^^  **'^-  '  <>»  ^he  other 
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opposition  which  in  after  years  was  to  become  so  strong  was 
not  in  being.  The  sheriff,  a  strong  force  of  police,  and  above 
all  the  crowbar  brigade — a  body  composed  of  the  lowest  and 
most  debauched  ruffians — ^were  present. 

At  a  signal  from  the  sheriff  the  work  began.  The  miserable 
inmates  of  the  cabins  were  dragged  out  upon  the  road ;  the 
thatched  roofs  were  torn  down  and  the  earthen  walls  battered 
in  by  crowbars  (practice  had  made  these  scoundrels  adepts 
in  their  trade) ;  the  screaming  women,  the  half-naked  children, 
the  paralysed  grandmother,  and  the  tottering  grandfather  were 
hauled  out.  It  wbs  a  sight  I  have  never  forgotten.  I  was 
twelve  years  old  at  the  time  ;  but  I  think  if  a  loaded  gun  had 
been  put  into  my  hands  I  would  have  fired  into  that  crowd  of 
vUlains,  as  they  plied  their  horrible  trade  by  the  ruined  church 
of  Tampul-da-voun  (the  church  of  the  east  window). 

Singularly  enough,  it  fell  out  that,  after  twenty-five  years, 
I  should  meet  at  Highclere  an  ex-colonial  governor  who  had 
filled  many  positions  of  trust  and  authority  in  his  day — Sir 
Arthur  Kennedy.  He  had  been  in  early  Ufe  one  of  the  Famine 
Commissioners  in  the  County  Clare,  and  not  the  least  tragi- 
cally interesting  in  the  gloomy  Blue  Book  which  has  collected 
the  reportf  of  these  officers  throughout  Ireland  are  the  reports 
sent  in  by  the  then  Captain  Arthur  Kennedy  of  his  experiences 
in  Western  Clare  during  the  famine  years. 

One  day  the  conversation  turned  upon  Ireland  and  the  Irish 
famine.  Something  was  said  which  caused  the  old  veteran's 
face  to  flush.  Turning  full  towards  his  host  he  said,  '  I  can 
tell  you,  my  lord,  that  there  were  days  in  that  western  county 
when  I  came  back  from  some  scene  of  eviction  so  maddened  by 
the  sights  of  hunger  and  misery  I  had  seen  in  the  day's  work 
that  I  felt  disposed  to  take  the  gun  from  behind  my  door  and 
shoot  the  first  landlord  I  met.'  '  Strong  words.  Sir  Arthur,' 
was  all  that  the  then  Colonial  Secretary  could  say.  '  Not 
stronger,  my  lord,  than  were  my  feelings  at  that  time,'  answered 
the  old  soldier. 

While  I  was  at  school  in  Dublin  the  Crimean  War  began  ; 
and  as  the  regiments  in  garrison  were  all  sent  to  the  East, 
their  departure  for  the  seat  of  war  was  an  event  of  great 
interest  to  the  schoolboys.  Daily  we  used  to  accompany  some 
regiment  of  horse  or  foot,  cheering  them  as  they  marched 
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In  the  Storj,  of  a  Soldier's  nu  TTxx^?  °°  ""^^  occasions, 
described  t^4^^oAi^iiZt^£tj^^^  graphically 
the  scenes  of  the  streets  •   «Sf^      '        ^^*^'  ^""^^  I>ublin  ; 
women  with  the  eS  «;  nte        '^^^'^^  "^  *^«  «»«°  and 
charge  as  subalte^  officerTtrr''  TS?  "^"-^  "^^er  his 
handed  to  them,  and  Zy  had  lLt7'  .•  ^'Y  P'^^^^^  ^^''^ 
the  centre  of  a  crowd  tW^^^  "^^^^^^^^o^-    I  found  myself 
boys  !  "  I  heard  o^evU^^de  S^  ^«  ^^  i-iler.    "  ^oor 
upon  me.    They  (the  Sner^il^  "^"'^  ^"^  ^°°^«°  ««owled 
enemies  because    hus  S  J^^^r,  ^«"^«d  to  be  England's 

heroes,  the  dear  fri^ndf ofIS' il  m    '^"''^  ^^^^  ^^'^^^  the 
I  have  found  il^i^^lL^o^tJ^J^^^^^  .^^  -^  Pa^t. 

general  one  through  the  worM  ^S  t7^       ^  pnsoners  a  very 
nature  has  any  r^n  L  b«  ^l^       ^    '°°*  *^^  '^^*  ^^^ 
ment  of  sympatT^Tv^  wh?  T'"*  °*  ^''    ^^^  ^  ^^e  senti- 
thepeopleTlSd     I  Jit^  misdix^oted,  peculiar  to 
in  Plymouth   can^L    oTeTdelv^''''  "^^'^  ^  ""^'^^  P'^k^t 
turbulent  saUor  to  hXip     AornZTT^   *°   '^^^'   *   ^^^^ 
the  cortege,  and  cries  7' A^lTn't  b'^r  ""^ '°^^^^ 
were  frequent       As  ihl  ^  \.  ^""^  *^®  Po^e  sailor  » ' 

'  pore  Jor  '  L  got  tt  p^UyUT^^.LrT^^^  *^« 
and  was  vigorously  engaged  L  thpL?  ?  ""^^  ^'^  "^''"th 
but  the  greatly  suffering  pett^  offin    ^T  *°  "^"^  ^*  «« ^ 

for  him.  Heri^undoZrL  f  cL  ,  °'  ^''^  '"P'^^««^ 
directed  that  there  was  n^l^  ,    ^^^  sympathy  so  mis- 

The  Crimean  WanrlrKT^'r^^  *^'^"^*^  ^^out  it. 
mtervalof  ainSesyr^pTl,   :^^^^^^^^^  A  short 

keen  that  his  son  shoSd  enter  a  nlf  ^  ^^*^^''  ^*«  ^ot 

advantage  of  the  ahsenoe^Zr  ''ST  '"  ^^*«^  *'^«  dis- 
by  the  surrender  of  re"  ^tnl^J ^ ^I^  ^  ~« 
lesson  Which  the  cases  of  his  rfla^ef^r  alXTu^^: 

ah^:dXi:rr:i:!;;rtol^^^^^  ^^e 

Doherty.  an         •  thel!,^?''"^  ^^'.^^^^  °J^  ^^^^^n,  Sir  Richard 

to  have  be         •4abl?LtiB^to^T"'"«°°^-    ^*  ^PP^^rs 
raniy  satisfactory,  because  not  long  after- 
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wards  a  letter  arrived  from  him  to  my  father  enclosing  a 
communication  from  the  Military  Secretary,  nominating  me 
to  a  direct  commission  without  purchase.  In  July  1858 1  passed 
the  qualifying  examination  at  Old  Burlington  House,  and  on 
the  17th  of  the  following  September  was  gazstted  ensign  in 
the  69th  Regunent,  the  corps  which  had  been  saved  from 
capture  by  the  French  through  the  instrumentality  of  another 
Richard  O'Dogherty  some  sixty-three  years  earlier.  My  new 
corps  was  stationed  in  Burmah,  and  its  d^pot  was  at  Fermoy, 
in  the  County  Cork,  some  forty  miles  at  the  other  side  of  the 
Galtee  Mountains.  At  that  time  there  was  no  railway  to  this 
military  station,  so  I  proceeded  thither  by  a  roundabout  journey 
on  a  long-car  which  ran  from  Kilmallock  to  it  through  a  wild 
hilly  country  dividing  the  valley  of  the  Blackwater  River 
from  the  waters  flowing  into  the  Shannon  and  the  Suu*.  It 
was  a  dull  November  evening,  the  1 7th,  as  we  reached  Fermoy. 
I  carried  a  letter  from  Sir  Richard  Doherty  to  the  commandant 
of  the  d6p6t  battalion  —  a  Colonel  Egerton,  who  had  once 
been  my  venerable  cousin's  adjutant.  There  is  a  certain 
aspect  of  awe  about  the  interior  of  a  barracks  when  it  is  entered 
by  a  J  oung  officer  for  the  first  time  ;  and  the  square  of  the  old 
barracks  at  Fermoy  made  no  exhilarating-looking  picture  as 
it  appeared  to  me  in  the  gloom  of  a  damp  November  evening 
when  I  made  my  way  across  it  to  the  house  of  the  colonel 
commanding.  But  how  kind  and  bright  was  my  reception  at 
the  hands  of  Colonel  Egerton  and  his  wife  I  I  was  to  come 
and  lunch  with  them  the  next  day.  I  was  to  dine  at  the  mess 
that  evening  just  as  I  was.  The  colonel  took  me  himself  to 
the  officer  commanding  my  d^pot,  and  then  I  went  back  to 
the  little  hotel  to  get  ready  for  the  mess  dinner. 


CHAPTER  II 


was  the  kind  and  famaiar  manne!  i  ^^ ,"""  ^°«^  ^^^o^gly 
from  the  fi^t  moment  oTjZZltf  ""^"'^  ^  ^^^  *^«-ted 
older  officers  had  seen  serv  cfS  the  C        "^'  xJ'^'^^  ^"  ^he 
then  only  a  recent  event     The  mlti^vofT  ^^''  ^^^^'^  ^^^ 
fellows  ;   that  long  siege  had  bSn        ^   l  ^"^"^  ""^'^  splendid 
fomung  of  manl/ehafaeS.  '^he^  iTll"^  ^^^^^^ '-  the 
of  their  own.    Then-  hair  was  nnfZ,  V      ^^P*^'  ^°^  "tanner 
day,  but  was  worn  long  oTe'  the  ears        '^  ^  '^«  P^^^"* 
fuzzy  whiskers,  with  moustacLffl  f     '    ^""^  ^^^^  ^^d  large 
They  smoked  much.^n^some  of  f.'"'"'/'''"'-"^^^  ^"^^  them 
but  they  carried  thei^  liquorTell  L  .^  1''^^  *  ^^^^  deal ; 
were  the  depots  of  six  dZZfeZ^u'    I^"  \'  '''^'     ^^ere 
companies  from  each  regiment ^S        ^,^^^  battalion^two 
a  colonel,  two  majors,  an  aZtant  IJh  '"  ""  °"  P^^^^«).  ^ith 
attached  as  battalion  officeS^oiTofT''^^^^^^^ 
promoted  from  the  ranks  for  H^         ^  '^P*^^^«  had  been 
field.    The  colonel,  Ct%trf  IXt^^^^-*  on  th^ 
He  was  an  old  officer,  with  th«  n^.fl,      J     °  ^"""^  the  ranks 
aStentor,  and  a  hear  o7great7oof !        T''''  '^^  ^^'^'^  ^^ 
strict  on  aU  matters  of  dufv  a  «n^.  ^  f',  ?'  ^^  exceedingly 
of  the  time,  and  he  ra  e^  tft^hf  bat^^^^^^  ^^ter  the  manner 
battalion  out  to  the  dr^I  field     HU  '^''P^  *°  take  the 

mihtary  words  was  pecjjiar     He  w   P'^^^'^^^^tion  of  some 
b'«  voice  too  much  on  parade   ^t  T  ""^^  ^°'  to  exert 
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following  it  in  lower  key  by,  '  Close  up  the  suppemomerrary 
ranks ' ;  then,  louder  than  ever, '  Right  subdivisions  right  about 
face,  the  whole  right  wheel ' ;  and  ending  by  a  '  Quick  march  ' 
that  could  be  heard  in  the  town  square  at  the  foot  of  the 
barracks  hill.  One  day,  after  one  of  these  excessive  throat 
exercises,  the  old  man  was  seen  to  lean  forward  upon  tae  neck 
of  his  old  horse,  and  they  carried  him  to  his  quarters  to  die. 
He  had  burit  a  blood-vessel  in  the  lungs. 

The  soldiers  of  the  different  depots  could  be  divided  into 
two  absolutely  distinct  lots  :  about  half  were  old  soldiers 
finishing  their  twenty-one  years'  service,  the  others  were  yoimg 
recruits  who  had  recently  jomed.  The  difference  between  these 
two  divisions  was  as  the  difference  between  a  sixteen-hands 
trained  hunter  and  the  pony  of  a  costermonger.  The  Crimean 
War  had  virtually  put  an  end  for  ever  to  the  old  army.  Here 
were  the  few  survivors  of  that  unequalled  infantry  which  had 
carried  Wellington  from  Vimeira  to  Waterloo,  whose  '  charging 
shouts '  had  been  heard  on  fifty  European  and  Asiatic  battle- 
fields. More  than  half  of  them  were  Irish,  no  matter  what 
might  be  the  county  title  borne  by  the  regiment  to  which  they 
belonged. 

I  was  soon  established  in  the  old  barracks,  being  duly  drilled 
in  the  balance  step  without  gaining  ground,  the  manual  and 
platoon  exercises,  the  science  of  turning,  wheeling,  and  moving 
in  file,  in  sections,  and  in  subdivisions  ;  until  at  the  end  of  three 
or  four  months  I  was  dismissed  drill  and  declared  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  command  a  company  on  parade.  When  that 
event  took  place,  I  was  able  to  resume  many  of  the  sports  and 
pastimes  of  the  old  home  life.  The  Blackwater  was  noted  as 
a  salmon  river,  and  its  numerous  tributary  streams,  Funcheon, 
Araglin,  and  Bride,  were  famous  trout  streams. 

In  May  1 859  a  General  Election  took  place.  A  riot  in  Limerick 
having  led  to  some  trouble  between  the  mob  and  the  police, 
which  had  ended  by  the  police  firing  upon  the  mob,  an  urgent 
call  for  military  assistance  was  received  one  eveni"cr.  and  two 
hundred  men  were  told  off  to  proceed  next  morning  i  ^'merick. 
The  13th  and  68th  Light  Infantry  Regiments  supplied  the  entire 
portion  of  the  detail,  being  mostly  composed  of  old  soldiers. 
It  was  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  find  myself  selected, 
by  the  captain  of  the  13th  Regiment  who  commanded  the 
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ELECTION  SCENES  IN  '69 
K;t;t^S^\tr^ent       We  .arched  to  But- 

guard  the  approachesIX  courThf  ^^^  ^"'  ^°^^  ^^«  *<> 
carried  on,  and  to  vZv^ntfhT  uT"^  "^^^'^  *^«  PoUing  was 
The  supporters  of  the  Xolur  1T  '^"^^^  *^-*  ^dific^ 
through  th.  streets  ;  for  Xrir?!^"'.'  ""^  *°  '«  P^^^^^^d 
open  votuig,  and  the  f^rarfin^  T  °^  ^^*' ^  °^"«d 
marched,  under  escort  of  i  ftf^^'^i  'I^'^^  ^^^ 
register  their  votes  by  order  ofT'  f  *,',  ^"^  dragoons,  to 
few  broken  heads;  but  on  [wh^  There  were  a 

got  on  remarkaby  leU  tL^^"'  .""^^  ^""^ '^' '""^^^^ 
with  the  most  deh^htfu^'frS  J  ,''  °^  *^"  *«^  «*me  up 
soldiers  which  hadVotd  '^^rt^eT?"^  *°  *^^  ^«  -^ 
terrified  voters  had  been  got  Zouth  f  *'  ^^'''  *  ^^*«h  °f 
ness  of  screams,  and  mudtnd  stTn^^,,  '°'"  *^  °"*'^d«  ^der- 
would  begin  on  the  P^rt  of  ^het^  *^^^^  Then  the  chaff 
exceptional  size  or  feat„i  h  ^""^  °®''^^  o^  «oWier  of 

tongue  target,  xltld  soldtTl  7?""^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  the 
viragoes,  though  one  couldlefrt  H  ^  ^^-  ''f^^  °"*  "P°«  the 
shaft  of  ridicule,  whLh  usuaUv  .  ?  T  *^"^  "^^^  ^^*t  some 
addressed  by  one  virago^^^^^^  ^^^^  of  a  remark 

i^rom  LimeriVt  r^^        another,  had  struck  home 

cont^st^TeS  ll7elTZTt  *°  ^^^'  ^^^  -other 
mischief,  and  drunkl^ess"!  eS^li'j^'"^^''  ^««  of  mud. 

beauty.    One  evening  I  set  ou^  fl     f  ^'^^*^'"  ^^  m  radiant 

m  the  Funcheon,  wLL  t  ttrthe'^T't  *°  ^^  ^°^  *--^ 
from  the  junction  along  the  wt  ^^^^^ater.    Passing 

house  of  Careysville,  I  slw  bele  oTa'Lr "  ^^^^^^^^  *^^  °^d 
the  river.    I  had  a  sahnnn  fl.  ^^°°  ^  the  centre  of 

took  off  the  trout  casttaJ  putr^^  ^  *^^"*  A-'  -d  I 
trout  tackle.  The  nearTalf'^f  Z^^^'  ^"^"°  ^^  on  the 
P  ace,  so  I  was  able  to  wade  untu     '  T'  '^*^ow  at  this 

of  where  the  sahnon  h^2T  T^r'T" T''"^^ ''''^^'^- 
^nd  m  an  mstant  my  Httle  trout  rn^  '?"  ^^  °°  *^o  «Pot. 
by  the  weight  of  th^a  m.    I  nlaveliT  ^'°'  "^"^^^  ^ouWe 

^  played  him  at  firgt  from  the 
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shallow  where  I  was  standing,  expecting  every  moment  to 
smash  rod,  line,  and  wheel ;  but  luck  was  on  my  side.  Nothing 
broke,  and  in  ten  minutes  or  so  my  fish  was  boring  quietly  in 
some  deeper  water  nearer  shore.  Then  I  waded  back  to  the 
bank,  and  getting  his  head  down  stream,  took  him  down  to 
where  an  eddying  backwater,  close  under  the  bank,  had 
collected  on  the  surface  of  the  water  a  lot  of  white  foam.  Into 
this  little  circular  pool  I  steered  my  salmon.  I  had  no  gaff, 
and  he  lay  just  beneath  the  surface.  I  could  see  that  he  was 
no  small  fish,  but  a  salmon  of  ten  or  eleven  pounds.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  No  one  was  near  to  help.  I  had  a  pocket- 
knife  of  ordinary  size  with  me.  I  opened  its  larger  blade, 
got  down  to  the  lower  ledge  of  turf  close  by  the  pool,  and  ts 
the  now  tired  fish  came  slowly  round  in  the  eddy  and  the 
foam,  close  against  the  bank,  I  struck  t'  «  little  knife  with 
my  right  full  into  his  shoulder,  holding  the  ro.  my  left  hand 
3nt  in  towards  the  shore.  The  fish  gave  one  jj^-eat  plunge ; 
but  the  blow  was  straight  and  sure,  and  I  found  that  my 
stroke  had  pimied  him  against  the  bank.  Then,  dropping  the 
rod  from  my  left  hand,  I  got  my  fingers  under  the  gills  and 
lifted  the  salmon  safely  in  to  the  shore.  He  was  a  beautiful 
fresh-run  fish.  I  got  back  to  the  mess  as  the  long  June  evening 
was  closing — ^wet,  tired,  but  very  proud  of  my  feat ;  and  as 
the  d6p6t  battaUon  had  many  good  anglers  among  its  mimbers, 
I  had  to  go  through  the  scene  in  the  ante-room  with  all  the 
original  paraphernalia  of  the  performance  shown  in  action. 

There  was  an  old  captain  of  the  95th  Regiment  in  the 
battalion  who  had  his  quarters  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
passage  where  I  lived— Captain  Robert  Weild — *  Old  Bob 
Weild,'  as  he  was  popularly  called  amongst  us  youngsters. 
He  was  a  very  quaint  specimen  of  a  soldier  now  quite  extinct. 
He  drank  a  good  deal,  and  smoked  pipes  of  many  kmds  and 
colours.  He  spoke  the  broadest  Lowland  Scotch.  He  took 
a  fancy  to  me,  and  would  often  come  into  my  room  with  his 
long  cherry-stick  pipe  and  sit  smoking  at  the  fire  and  telling 
me  of  his  early  life  and  former  service.  He  was  a  native  of 
the  town  of  Wigtown,  where  his  father  had  been  the  principal 
baker,  and  young  Bob's  business  had  been  to  deliver  the 
bread  through  the  town.  He  preferred  to  try  his  fortune  as 
a  soldier,  and  enlist  !■  n  the  95th  Regiment.    He  went  to  tho 
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hopped  over  the  pl^f  td^lc  cT  "Y  *  --^- "o^ 
|fl  the  chest.  f'ortunaSy  a  wave^f  1-  ?°T^^8^°*  WeUd 
w  front  of  the  ball  had  tnl.Tl  "^"^^  ^^^ch  came  a  little 
«o  that  the  naass  of  t^n  onTvl  T'^  ^"«^"3^  <>«  one  ^d^ 
%^g  bare  the  heart  beW  .h'"'^  T^  '^°  °^  ^^  bs 
was  killed;   but  there  wafalark  «;  ,7°  ^"  -PPearances  he 

me  back  through  the  trenches  'h«        ^'  *^^^  ^«^«  ^•^^rying 
surgeon  who  had  a  ^^euZeT'hol  T^  '^  '^^'  '^«  ^«t  f 
tbenrst  thing  this  good  feUow  did  w        ""'^^'^^  ^^"^^^'^ts.  and 
brandy  down  my  throatTrat  ife^^h    ^^'^  *  P^' ^^  strong 
^y  We/    It  ^„3t  be  saii  tLt  oiTfii'  ^^^^^g°^g  ^nd  saved 
^  which  he  owed  his  salvation     Sn    T''  ^°''S°*  ^^«  %«id 
late  in  the  little  club  at  the  foot' nf  ..1*'^"'  ^"  ^°"ld  stay 
I  would  be  crossmg  the  saZr^t  t   ^'  ^^''^^'  ^"I '  and  i 
«^y  old  friend  maklg  the  ^esT  o?  H      ""''''  ^  ^^"^^  «««ount^ 
quartern,  walking  strXht  to  tL  f  ""T  ''°"^  ^^«  «-*«  to  Ws 
ground  with  a  fixed  starfrnH  ^''°"^'  ^''^  gazing  at  th« 

-it  would  not  iz:::^,^^rT'r''^^^^^ 

had  taken  his  line  from  the  T^  ^.dT  '  ^^'^  *°  ^i"^-  He 
door  upon  a  mental  comnaL  h  '•  ^^  '^*'  steering  for  his 
whisper  might  have  deCi?^A°  ^^l''^*  *^«  «-^^^^ 
passed  each  other  like  shTps^":  lu  ^\  °*^«^  occasions  we 
came  m  the  early  summeTof  ^8  S\"f ''  '"'^''^  ^^  ^^^a 
ways-old  Weild  to  India  I  J  p  '    °?  "^^  ^^^^  our  several 

T^:'i"^T^.^'^^^^^^^  «^-onthsw1 

;or  the  B/trj:rJeZ::Zs  tr^^^^^-  -stared 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  b'!?,  ^'°''"'^'  ^^ere  I  won 
of  Ireland  garrison.         ^  ^    "*'  ^"'^^  ^^«e  against  the  south 

men^L^tked  *;;%Teen?r''  ^^^  °°"  ^"°d^«d  and  twentv 
Madras  in  July  islo.'^X^^  ^  ,*^^.  «^^P  ^^^Irfo^ 
eigh  hundred  tons  sixty  men  of  tfV  '^^  "**^«  ^«««el  of 
and  three  officers.    After^a  ddav  of  Jh      T^  ^'^^  ^^g^nent 
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head  sea,  for  land  was  on  the  lea  and  there  was  no  sea  room. 
It  was  the  11th  of  July,  a  Wednesday  ;  I  remember  the  day 
of  the  week  because  from  the  midday  of  that  Wednesday  to 
the  evening  of  the  following  Sunday  no  food  passed  my  lips. 
I  was  then  nearly  dead  of  starvation.  For  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  days  we  continued  to  crawl  over  the  ocean, 
and  in  those  four  months  saw  but  two  specks  of  land — 
Madeira,  and  St,  Paul's  Island  in  the  Southern  Indian 
Ocean.  We  lay  becalmed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  equator 
for  three  weeks.  The  drinking  water  was  horrible  —  the 
colour  of  weak  tea  and  with  a  taste  that  was  nauseating.  It 
had  first  rotted  in  the  barrels,  then  fermented,  and  after  it 
had  gone  through  that  cleansing  process  it  was  declared  to 
be  wholesome.  Bad  as  it  was,  the  men  became  mutinous 
because  they  could  not  get  enough  of  it  to  satisfy  their  thirst 
when  we  were  lying  becahned  in  the  tropics.  After  some 
forty  days  we  caught  the  south-east  trade  winds  and  shaped  a 
course  towards  the  coast  of  South  America ;  then  by  Tristan 
da  Cunha,  which  was  hidden  in  dense  masses  of  clouds  ;  and 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  bome  four  hundred  miles 
to  the  south  of  it.  Here,  towards  the  end  of  September,  we 
entered  upon  a  vast  ocean  of  gigantic  roJlcrp  a  grey  limitless 
waste  of  waters  that  came  surging  after  us  in  stupendous  billows 
as  though  they  would  overwhelm  the  little  speck  of  ship  that 
carried  us.  Vast  flocks  of  sea-birds  circled  high  above  our 
masts. 

The  captain  was  a  most  excellent  man  ;  the  crew  of  twenty- 
nine  hands  were  strong  and  fearless  fellows.  It  was  often  a 
splendid  sight  to  see  them  aloft,  double  reefing  topsails  on  a 
night  of  storm  and  lightning  in  the  Southern  Indian  Ocean — 
black  darkness  everywhere,  then  a  flash  lighting  up  the  deck, 
masts,  and  spars,  and  showing  the  black  specks  aloft  in  the 
rocking  rigging,  clewing  in  the  flapping  canvas  to  the  topsail 
yards. 

We  kept  night-watch  like  the  crew,  and  wretched  work  it 
was  ;  the  ship  leaked  badly  from  the  beginning,  but  it  was 
only  when  the  stormy  southern  latitudes  were  reached  that 
the  leakage  became  really  serious.  The  ship  was  then  making 
several  inches  of  water  every  hour.  We  had  one  pump  near 
the  mainmast  on  the  quarter-deck ;   and  it  used  to  take  the 
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men  of  the  wafrh    ««-*k  au  ^^ 

fuU  hour's  hard  woiTeW.eT.''  "'""^'^  '""^  ™«"ned.  a 
Three  tinaes  in  the  n^rth  ^  ^^^L"  ^^  «°^  °"t  of  the  vesseh 
hated  it  so  much  that  it  w^  no  ^^v ""'".!  °"-  ^^«  ^^^^iers 
from  the  lower  deck  out  Ttheir  h/  ""^  *°  «"*  *^^°»  ^P 
siippery  quarter-deck  hammocks  to  the  wet  and 

^^or:^'^^T!TulX^^^^  to  creep  along  the 

;^«Imging  the  hammock  liLt  b7l"t''  ^'°"*^«'  -^  often 
Then,  when  the  handles  T^^r^  mannl^^^^^  t""^out. 

Jl-humour  upon  the  wretched  pCnhv  ^^^-''^"^^  ^^"^  their 
up  and  down-until  the  captiSL^^. ''°'"J"^« '*  like  demons 
rush  out  from  his  cabin  bS^he^«!  f^  the  ba^gi^g,  ^0^,^ 
to  the  men  that  if  they  broke  thnn  ^^^^ '  vociferating 

m  thirty  hou«.     This  ^Sle to^kT^^         ^'^^  "'^"^^  «^ 
course  was  turned  northwaX  from  ft    Z."^^^  *^«  «hJp'« 
Paul's,  and  as  smoother  l!^  1         *^®  ^'"^«  ^^and  of  St 
lessened.     We  did  nTkLl   L/^^T^  '""''  *'^  ^^^^^««' 
covered,  what  was  the  caul  orthe  1  V''  "^'^^^^^^  ^^^ 
ear^jung  a  very  dangerous  carl  t  J  ^^^^'u    ^he  ship  was 
made  it  impossibk  for  her  oTe'^tl  T  ^-'^^^  '^°"^^  ^^^e 
for  the  carriage  of  troops-rliCrn/     ^'.u^"'  ^  commission 
ons  of  iron  rails  down    hS^f^T-J^'^^'^^-^^d 
It  was  this  dead  solid  weS  thS\°i^''    "'^^'y   eargo. 
o  open  i,  the  gale  and  he'a^  tl  ll  T\'  '^^  *^"^'- 
the  night  after  leaving  IreS      V  jf      '^^'''^  ^«  P^^nged 
just  at  or  above  the  water  lil      *^°^"°^tely  the  rent  was 
smooth  the  intake  of  7ate;^''°  ^^°  *^«  ««^  ^^3  fair^ 
weather  came,  and  the  v^sersry^^"'.  *^"*  ^^^^^^er  bad 
the  water  came  in  m  qul^t  tt    anX''  1?""  ^^°  *^«  ----> 
our  the  men  were  at  the  pTmps     Th^  ^°"''' ^  *^^  twenty- 
those  days  :   the  shipowners  couM  do^Jl""""  ^  ^^^°"  ^ 
five-pound  note  placed  in  the  nnlr.    T   ^'^  ^^^^'^^^  '  ^^d  a 
decks  by  the  agent  from  the  Xel'l  "'',  T^^^  ""''^'^^ 
lighten  the  duties  of  insnecHnn     !,      ^^eadenhaU  Street  could 
difficulties.  inspection  and  remove  many  doubts  and 

My  kit  was  a  smaU  one  but  T  h.A 
one  box  of  books,  and  I  was  aWe  1  ^"^^'^  '°  ^^^"^«  ^  it 
brother  officer  on  board     I  rl  J      °"'^  °*^^^  ^«^t«  from 
-^months,  sailing  the  greit^^l^oTdia'"^  in  the  long 
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In  a  little  book  which  I  wrote  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
subsequent  to  that  voyage,  I  was  comparing  the  sailing  ship 
of  the  old  bygone  times  with  the  steamers  of  to-day,  and  I 
wrote  that  it  was  then  '  the  great  circle,  but  now  it  was  the 
short  cut.'  A  London  literary  review,  with  the  well-known 
infallibility  of  the  editorial  armchair,  which  embraces  every- 
thing in  knowledge  from  a  needle  to  an  anchor,  pointed  out 
that  I  was  in  error,  inasmuch  as  '  the  great  circle '  and  '  the 
short  cut '  were  sjrnonymous  expressions.  But  he  forgot  that 
we  were  dealing  with  sailing  ships,  and  that  the  trade  wind 
was  the  chief  factor  concerned  in  the  question.  From  England 
to  India  by  the  short  cut  via  the  Cape  is  about  ten  thousand 
miles ;  but  no  sailing  ship  attempting  that  passage  in  the 
teeth  of  the  trade  wind  could  get  to  its  destination  under  a 
term  of  years.  The  great  circle,  which  the  sailing  vessels 
still  follow  en  route  to  India — making  a  fair  wind  of  the  south- 
east trade  by  running  towards  the  coast  of  South  America 
from  the  Line  and  thence,  before  the  powerful  western  winds, 
by  Tristan  da  Cunha  to  St.  Paul's  and  Amsterdam  Islands, 
where  they  turn  north  for  India — is  some  eight  or  nine  thousand 
miles  longer  in  distance,  although  it  saves  many  months  in 
time. 

Now  and  again  on  that  long  voyage  we  had  some  incidents 
that  gave  us,  at  least,  a  subject  for  conversation  at  the  little 
'  cuddy  '  table  where  wo  gathered  for  meals.  One  morning, 
in  the  early  watch,  strange  sounds  were  heard  as  of  some  one 
singing  under  tho  bottom  of  the  ship.  No  one  could  locate 
the  sound.  It  was  fitful  and  indistinct,  hilarious  and  despondent 
by  turns.  Men  looked  at  each  other.  At  last  tho  morning 
roll  was  called,  and  it  was  found  that  there  was  a  man  missing. 
All  the  decks  were  searched,  the  cook's  galley,  the  long-boat, 
where  the  six  or  eight  sheep  and  the  dozen  pigs  were,  and  the 
forecastle  wherein  the  crew  had  their  bunks — no  man  could 
be  found ;  but  still  the  mysterious  sounds  rose  at  intervals. 
At  length  it  was  discovered  that  a  person  looking  down  the 
square  hole  through  which  the  long  chain  cable  was  passed 
into  its  box  below,  could  hear  the  strange  noise  with  greater 
distinctness  than  elsewhere  in  the  ship.  This  discovery  soon 
solved  the  mystery  :  the  missing  man  was  far  down  in  the 
chain  locker.     S«jme  cue  descended  the  uhaft.     A  very  fui 
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The  captain  anf  th"  mate  detend^^^^^  p'^^'f  *^"°-<^- 
man  was  found  a,  *,.,  k  i  ZJZ    T/  ""  "^^^""^  *^^«  ^at 

head,  which  H  /diecil-:^!^  ^f^'^^'^'^'^^^^g^t^^bulk- 
Thia  bulichead     ..'  had  .  !.  .  't  '*^™  P^^*  °f  the  ship, 
room.     This  kJr!^^^^::^^  f-"f  ^^  «to  the  spirit 
revealed  :    many  cases  o    In  2^'  !.''''^  "^^''^^^^^  «%ht  was 
had  been  destined  for  the  consT^  ?  ^''  f"°°^  ^P^"*«'  ^^ich 
in  general,  were  found  opened'nSri  °'  ^"f^  ^^^'^^^^^ 
Imed  tap-room  was  nexfToun^  »  '  u  ^°°»^ortable  straw- 
smaU  candle  ends,  some  of  X^b T "J"       '*  ''''''  "'^  "^^°^ 
been  stuck  on  to  the  ship's  silett;       f"  °^/^^dIesticks.  had 
candles  had  in  many  pTaCch™'    1^""'  °^  ^^^^^  *^«  "gbted 
meeting-place  of  a  sdtct  w?  '    ^T  ^^^  ^^^°  *^«  «bosen 
Night  after  nighLlLS  I  th^;^"^'^'  '''''  ^^^  ^^^iers. 
locker  and  sought  he  sSoi  tf^'  ^".^.^^^^^^^-d  the  chain 
last,  in  a  happy  moment  for  the  I    ''r*"°"^  P"^^^««-    At 
the  fat  soldieV  was  bidden  to  fh'^'"'f''  °^  *^^  uninitiated. 
easUy  ;    but  when  the  hoTr  lame'f      ''^     ^'  ^^  ^^^^^^ded 
upper  world,  either  his  s'"e  oHh        ^^^^^^"^^"g  to  the  cold 
swallowed  prevented    he  asLl'n'^"^'''^  "^  '^'l"^^  ^«  ^^ 
not  drag  him  up  the  locker  and  r^.  F"^  ^^^P^nions  could 
elation  or  terro?  did  the  rest     tI'   f'f  '"  ^'  ^'^'  ''  '*«  base  : 
male  siren  had  probably  savek  tie  .1   fT  "'  '^'^  P^^*^«"J« 
a  fate  worse  than  any  BhZ^k\^i'^?  ?'^'^^"*  ^^^^ 
thmg  was  that  he  was  the  Ide  man  of   ^  ^^'^"'^  P^""*  ^^  the 
>t  was  possible  to  punish     We  ",    /,'''°''«-^°«"  ""^^^ 
many  Humane  SocietyTmedrf^ ^^  """"^i'^r  ^^^'P'^^'  °« 
two  hundred  and  fiftv  hZ?    k         """"^  *^^  ^'^««  of  '^bout 
portion  of  the  i^lSr  oJTho    '7^^'.  ^'  '^^^^  ''''  ^^^^ter 
At  daybreak  on  2nTv     *^°/°>^g«  m  leg-irons. 

been  hea'dinX^U  a^ "^0^  "d  .T  "«'*•  ^«  ^^ 
-a  low  coa^t  beaten  b^I  white  surf  Tr  !' ^^  "* '^«' 

some  white  houses,  and  a  ranrof  MM  k  ^i'"  °^  Palm-trees, 
coast.  Some  fort^  mUes  3  'i^.f  ^^^^^^  the  Coromandel 
open  roadstead  of^hat  town  abou/l'o'^  we  ancho^d  in  the 
runnmg.  and  only  a  naked  CatZl  ^  ^'^^  '"^^  was 

lashed  together  could^ome  out  To  '"  °''^"'  ^''  '^"^  ^^'^^ 
-rried  in  his  skull  cap  of  oiled  ^iZr^'^r^''^^^^^,^^^^^ 
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four  days'  roUing  and  pitching  at  anchor  we  were  allowed  to 
land,  and  when  evening  came  we  all  marched  to  a  place  called 
Poonamallee,  about  twelve  miles  west  of   Madras.     Every- 
thing was  new  and  strange  to  us— the  people,  the  trees,  the  fire- 
flies in  the  bamboo  hedges,  the  cicadas  in  the  feathery  palm- 
trees,  the  bull-frogs  in  the  grassy  fields,  the  endless  multi- 
plication of  life  human  and  animal  everywhere  to  be  seen, 
heard,  or  felt.    Poonamallee  was  a  delightful  old  cantonment^ 
built  in  the  days  of  Clive  or  earlier— an  old  semicircular  mess- 
house  with  mango-trees  surrounding  it,  and  a  broad  verandah 
raised  two  feet  above  the  ground,  supported  along  its  outer 
edge  by  pillars  of  snow-white  '  chunam  ' ;  three  hundred  yards 
away  a  Moorish  fort  with  a  broad  ditch  around  it  full  of  bull- 
frogs; and  beyond  it  the  village  or  town  of  Poonamallee,  a  very 
extraordinary  assemblage  of  Hindoo  temples  and  houses,  the 
former  representmg,  with  an  effrontery  not  to  be  abashed, 
the  lower  and  most  disreputable  lines  of  the  Hindoo  worship. 

This  old  d6p6t  station  was  commanded  by  one  of  the  most 
interesting  veterans  it  was  ever  my  good  fortune  to  meet  in 
life  — Colonel  Impett,  formerly  of  the  71st  Foot,  in  which 
regiment  he  had  fought  at  Waterloo.    He  was  now  in  his 
sixtieth  year,  tall  and  sj  ire,  the  most  lovable  old  soldier  who 
ever  drew  to  him  the  heart  of  man  or  woman.    What  days  I 
had  listening  to  this  man  !    After  Waterloo  he  had  marched 
to  Paris,  when  he  was  not  yet  fifteen ;  then  later  he  went  to 
Canada.    He  had  been  at  Fermoy  in  the  'twenties,  and  now 
for  thirty  years  his  service  had  been  wholly  in  India.    Before 
I  was  a  week  at  Poonamallee  he  had  taken  me  out  to  shoot 
snipe  with  him  in  the  paddy  fields,  five  miles  from  the  station. 
In  the  gharry  going  to  and  coming  from  the  ground,  and  in 
drives  to  and  from  Madras,  he  often  used  to  speak  about  his 
early  experiences— particularly  of  the  day  at  Waterloo.    He 
was  given  a  commission  at  either  Eton  or  Harrow,  and  had 
been  hurried  out  to  Belgium  in  the  spring  of  1816  to  join  his 
regiment  there  cantoned— part  of  that  vast  force  of  about  a 
million  men  which  those  bravo  fellows,  the  kings  and  emperors 
of  Europe,  had  gathered  round  the  French  frontiers  to  fight 
the  single  soldier  whose  army  two  months  earlier  had  numbered 
a  bare  five  hundred  all  told.    He  described  the  repeated  charges 
of  the  French  cavalry  upon  his  regiment  in  square  on  the  windy 
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half  asleep.  %  down  ?he l  Iv  ,  "^r""^  "^^°'  ^^^^^y 
black  horse  which  passed  l"  ^ZT^r-^'^^T  ^^"^^*  "^ 
rem  to  his  wrist,  and  then  ^ank  If"  ^"^^^ '  ^^  *'^d  the 
he  awoke  in  the  earlv  T„n«   i  "^  ""  ^^""P  ^leep.     When 

^as  a  lump  and  aZe'^atXy 'T'  '';  ^"^  "^  g'°e     '  It 

That  was  certainly  a  baptism  of  fireT"^  k  ^^  *^^  ^ound-shot.' 

Many  mcidents  of  lesser  LpI^?     u^  ^^^  °^  ^°"'-tee«- 
about  in  those  little  sh^Ji' .  ?     "".  ^''  ^'^^  ^e  used  to  speak 
an  island   in  Georgian  Bay^  lTT"-^^  ^^-^'^  camped  on 
hunting ;  of  long  wfl^s  in  f h;  ^"'■°"'  ^^^ing  and  deer 

bis  companion,  Captain  Ekh?'^''"  '°  *^«''«  ^ill«.  be  and 
a  Btxll  in  full  work^  No  iftta^i'  !  noted  shot,  came  upon 
officers  m  the  town,  and  a  coul  *  T  ^'^^^  ^^^  the  excise 
Impett  found  a  smaU  keg  o^Cel  ""'t^'  ''''''  ''^-kham  and 
door  o  their  rooms  in  thZld^^at^^^^^^^         laid  outsid.  the 

ontoBuCh^by'tlmTrtLM^r^^^^^      ''^  ^-^^  -ved 
ports  on  the  ea.^  Me  'f  V?™  f  ^d'-as-     We  touched  at  severl^ 

fraits  and  lunka  4  sur^  ^d  ,f  °^^^-    ^oats  car^^;' 

places.    After  a  manv  m!     ^''^  ™^' **  «"«  of  thesf 

board  ;  this  was  stra^e^bror  """""  ^°""^^  *«  b«  drunk  on 
prevent  the  bringmg  of Xiri  «"''  T'  ^"^  ^^^  taken  to 
thaT^j:  '''''  «-  dein  e.^^^^:  ;:„^-'^-  .^"t  the  attack 
that  the  oranges  in  many  cases'  h"  °^,  "'°'^  examination 
w  the  rind,  through  which  Th«  ■  '"^^^  '''"'^d  bole  drilled 
extracted  and  the  vacmtLi  hi":'.,"'  *'^  ''"^^^  ^^^  ^-n 
bemg  again  inserted.  "^  '''*^'  ^"ack.  the  rind  plug 

In  duo  time  we  reaohnri  i:?„ 
embarked  in  Burmerhoa  ^frtZ  T  t^^'^  ^^^^^^'^  - 
thence  across  the  twenty  miles  of  10^?"  ""'  '^"^  "^arched 
grass-coyen^d  waste  whichXkled  tJ I  p"^  ^l""^^'  ^°^  ^"^h. 
larger  Sittang.  "'""'^'^  ^bo  Pegu  River  from  the 

^n\T  camp  was  at  the  base  n(  tu:    u  "dcmesu 

oase  of  this  beautiful  object, 
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now  the  sole  survivor  of  everything  that  had  made  Pegu  one 
of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  East  in  the  early  days  of  Portuguese 
commercifll  eutsrprise.  It  was  not  easy  to  look  up  at  this 
glittering  musical  spire  in  the  hot  glare  of  daylight ;  but  when 
evening  was  closing  over  the  landscape,  which  everywhere 
showed  evidences  of  ruin  and  retrogression,  the  eyes  were 
instinctively  drawn  upwards  to  this  triple  tiaraed  crown  of 
tinkling  bells,  whose  lark-like  music  fell  soft  as  dew  through 
the  coolmg  air.  Gone  was  everything  else  of  that  once  proud 
kingdom  of  Pegu  ;  this,  the  work  of  some  old  Buddhist  saint 
or  hero,  was  left  alone  with  its  own  music  in  the  wilderness. 

We  marched  at  night  across  the  twenty  miles  of  grass  and 
jungle,  and  at  a  spot  called  Khyatsoo,  on  the  Sittang,  found  a 
flotilL".  of  boats  ready  to  embark  us  for  a  long  journey  of  twenty 
days  up  that  river.  The  wide  river  was  here  still  subject  to 
the  tide,  which  at  times  forms  a  '  bore '  of  a  very  dangerous 
character.  A  few  years  earlier  the  entire  half-battalion  of  a 
native  infantry  regiment,  with  all  its  officers,  baggage,  etc., 
had  been  swamped  near  this  place  by  the  tidal  wave — the 
•Caligima  Yeh,'  the  bad  water  of  the  Burmese.  We  soon 
passed  the  wide,  tidal  part  of  the  river,  and  entered  the  narrower 
stream,  which  was  still  high  and  turbid  after  the  monsoon  rains. 
At  first  the  strangeness  of  the  scene,  and  above  all  the  boats 
and  boatmen,  gave  occupation  to  the  mind.  The  boats  were 
of  a  shape  and  structure  unlike  any  other  craft  in  the  world  : 
about  twelve  feet  of  the  stem  end  of  the  boat  was  thatched 
with  strong  reeds,  the  remainder  of  the  boat  was  open,  the 
stern  sloped  high  above  the  water,  and  at  its  extreme  end 
a  high  wooden  chair  gave  the  steersman  a  lofty  seat,  from  which 
he  was  able  to  move  a  big  spoon-shaped  oar,  by  a  simple  turn 
of  his  hand,  to  the  right  or  left.  Ho  thus  looked  over  the 
thptched  cabin  and  well  beyond  the  bowa  and  the  bamboo 
platform  from  which  the  crew  worked  the  boat.  The  crew  of 
four  men  took  it  in  turns  to  propel  the  boat  with  long  poles, 
which  they  woiked  by  going  forward  to  the  bow,  placing  the 
pole  against  the  hollow  of  the  shoulder,  and  in  this  bending 
position  walking  down  the  narrow  bamboo  platform  to  the 
thatched  cabin  ;  then,  releasing  the  poles  from  the  bottom, 
they  went  back  again  to  the  bow  to  lepeat  the  toilsome  journey. 
The  current,  swollen  by  the  rains,  ran  strong,  and  during  quite 


or  stones,  or  some  queer  game  of  .i       ^"^  ^'  ^^^^  ^t  cards 
which  then  hung  over  sw!    V  .^^^"^'''-    !«  the  damn  fnl' 
the  little  fire  by  IZohTe^Tr^''  '^'^  ^^"^  get  up  from 
their  ^gies/and  tf  a^^^^^^^^^^  a"  nigh\  unit" 

nver,  diving  about  like  ducks  arfn         ^^  ^'"°^  ^^te''^  of  the 

Our  average  rate  of  progress  ZTl     .       ^^y- 
-Kl  agai,  the  boat  wLfS3  "tl   ''".""" '^  ^^^-  ^o- 
the  pace  would  be  arranged  «n       1       ^^''^''''"  *^an  usual  or 
where  a  'pooay  '  or  plT^f.  ^"^  ^''"^^  ^^  «ome  ytuaZ 

carriage  or  funeral.  ^   ^  ^^'  ^°'"^  °«  ^  celebration  of  ifoZ 

itself'  wht  r  :J:^^;  Sr-^r  ^^  -„  .ou^  manifest 
preparation  or  consumpdon  of^^^^V; '^^^  ^^«  ^«»«ed  by  the 
known  as  '  Napee/  As  ^he  riv^  ''^'*^''^*"^  ^""^^se  delfcacv 
napee  nigbts  becamf  mtTor^bV^"^^  ^ 

come  to  unearth  the  deposits  of  fiV  l'^"'^  *^°  *^e  had 
hanks  of  the  river  before  t hi  !  ^^'  ''""^^  ^^  the  sand 
»-gan  to  fill  its  wi^b  d  iTe?^^.^^^«  ^^  «-  -onslt 
and  filled  with  fish  of  many  ktd.^,f'  ''  ^»«  ^  the  sand 
upon  the  mass  of  fish  •  a  L.  ,'  ^^^  '^°^  ^^  Pressed  do.^ 
«ark  the  spot.  Ihe  ^iver  L^f  '?"^^"  •«*«  the  bar  to 
cache   for   six    months     Th         '  .^""^  ^^^^^  overflows  tl « 

frtr^ '  'T  ^^<^^^:^  ^'''-  ^^^ 

rrom  the  opened  pit.  and  th«  r./  *^  ."^ent  effluvmm   s  evolvpH 

Tie  traveller  is  conscious  of  a  n^  *  ^,  ""^^  '""^l™  months 
a  considerable  dis.anceZm.boX  7en  jl"'  '''  "  ^"' «' 
Mter  all,  has  no.  man,  even  in  f-       """"ortMrnent.    Bu. 

'^"efort,  a  semi-hquefied  CamembertV  "^  '"*te-riddled 
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After  three  long  weeks  of  this  slow  travel  our  boats  reached 
the  bank  of  the  river  at  the  top  of  which  stood  Tonghoo.  We 
had  been  twenty-one  days  doing  these  two  hundred  miles  ;  but 
at  the  end  of  these  three  weeks  one  had  gained  a  knowledge 
of  Burmese  life,  labours,  and  manners  which  was  an  asset  of 
much  use  to  one  in  many  ways. 

At  this  station  of  Tonghoo  I  found  my  regiment,  the  69th. 
They  had  been  here  more  than  three  years — one  might  say 
buried  in  the  Burman  forest,  for  communication  was  at  that 
time  so  tedious  that  a  letter  took  two  and  a  half  months  to 
come  from  London,  and  a  voyage  by  the  long  sea  route  was, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  a  matter  of  about  six  months'  actual 
travel. 

Under  conditions  of  life  such  as  these,  rust  of  mind  and 
body  muat  be  the  prevailing  features  of  European  life.  The 
seasons,  too,  helped  the  distance  and  environment.  Tonghoo 
led  to  no  place  ;  it  was  the  end  of  the  track  :  beyond  and  on 
every  side  was  forest.  This  month  of  February  was  the  middle 
of  the  dry  season.  In  three  months  the  clouds  would  sweep 
up  over  the  tree-tops  from  the  sea,  and  in  terrific  thunder  and 
lightning  the  ball  of  the  monsoon  would  open.  Then  for 
nearly  six  months  it  would  not  be  possible  to  stir  beyond  the 
roads  of  the  cantonment.  All  the  forest  would  be  a  swamp  ; 
the  river,  which  was  now  thirty  feet  down  in  its  channel, 
would  be  running  level  with  the  tops  of  the  banks  ;  the  bull- 
frogs would  croak  outside  every  compound  ;  and  all  the  creep- 
ing things  that  love  heat  and  damp — scorpions,  centipedes, 
huge  spiders,  strange  lizards,  beetles,  cobras,  and  pythons — 
would  hold  general  carnival. 

With  these  climatic  conditions  in  view,  it  became  necessary 
to  do  something  in  the  way  of  exploring  the  surrounding 
country  in  the  next  couple  of  months,  while  the  forest  t'^acks 
could  stiU  be  travelled  by  a  pony.  Once  the  monsoon  began, 
only  the  elephant  could  manage  to  plough  through  the  deep 
black  mud.  Daily  rides  were  therefore  taken  in  many  di-ections. 
Tonghoo,  like  all  Burmah,  has  had  better  days.  A  huge 
walled  city  had  been  once  hero  ;  the  rectangular  wall,  measuring 
one  mile  on  each  face,  alone  remained  with  its  enormous 
ditch,  now  a  jungle-grown  swamp.  Inside  this  great  brick 
wall,  which  was  thirty  feet  thick,  a  little  wicker  town  of  bamboo 
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glory,  and  a  LutSunaaZTl^^'.f  ^  'V^^^'  °f  t^^e  old 
Pegu  rival.     Beyond   hisTertlv'  ,^"^^  "°*  '^""^  *°  i*« 
of  low  iungle  and  padd^Teldl  l^of^^^^^^^^ 
dry.     As  one  gaUoped  alona  t'f,.        7  """"^  "°^  ^"it^ 

would  open  out  atTudden  inf.r     ,  "^""^^  ^'^^^  *^^«^^«  ^^l^^re 

a  dozen  bamboo  huts      a  «r.f  '°'"^'    ^'^'  "^"^'  ^^'^^^- 
«inre.  atealc-woodr    t-h^^^^^^^^  "^^^^  ^^^  gl-<-ning 

monastery,  the  coeorn!]  f    travellers  ;  a  little  Poongee 

BWpSi-s:rgutsr^^^^^^     f  ^-v^'  -^  ^t: 

armed,  with  long  pendent  .«ra,^' ^'^'"^^Sg^^^^d  long- 
out  upon  a  big  dfeaTy  world     '  ''^  '^^  ^^'^"^^  ^^^^  ^««4 

gooLTttd'V::i'rn?ereT  1  "'^  ^'^  ^™-  P-Pl- 
-owled  at  oie  no^sZ^d  '  omr^L  P'^^""  ^^^^^^  --- 
they  were  glad  to  rend"  'any Tttlet'^''"  T^  "'  "^"««  ' 
without  thought  of  •  hT]  u^  ,  "  ^^'^''^^  °^  the  wayside 
cherootsmadeuninalartit^^/    '^^'"^^^^^  Bmoked  big 

But  the  hfe  o?tr]o  St'r  tti^^^^^^^^ 

see  ;   and  late  m  May  I  mal '  din  ""^'^  ^^^^«"«  *« 

officer,  to  induce  the  official  S;  .T^t"^  ^^'^  ^  ^^^^ther 
to  lend  us  three  elephanti  ^,  ^^ ''V^'"  ^°^^«<^  ^^P^^ment 
the  reach  of  our  statrn  p^u t^^ndT  T  T'^  '^^^^ 
with  our  supplies,  we  T^nt  ^hemi'  i^'^'''^  *^"'^  ^"^^^^^l^ 

south,  there  to  ^wl^our  arTvaM^  ^^'  '°°^"  ^^^^  '^"^^ 
craft  selected  was  a  lol'duror'  ^  ^T  ^^^  ^^«  ^^^ 
ten  or  a  dozen  men  paddJinrwl  f  u'  '''^^'  ^^°°^-  ^^^h 
fuU  moon,  and  went  gfuy  dotrream"  "r  '''  "^^'  ^'  " 
landmg.place  by  davljht  Zd  fn  r  H  V?''^^'"'^  *°  ''^^^^  «"'• 
us  With  our  Bu;p,ies',l'd'btilfit  B^T  ^"^^^^« 
before  our  destmation  was  reached     *u  '^  ^^^  "<^on 

no  food,  no  anything.     We  Jat  au  d.l        "T  "^  '^^P^^^^«' 
hut,  expectmg  that  every  hot  "    ?J  u-'"  ^"'"^^'^  ^^°^boo 

Evenmgcame'stillnoToYd.  TextdlyftT'  ^f  "'"^'"^^*- 
hunger  began  to  assert  it.eli  for  •  T  *^^  '*^«  '  ^^^^ 
encouraging,  so  my  ooLi  '  .  ""''  ^"'^  '^^P^^  ^e'-e  not 
e-yeftot:^aZ,T  n^^^^^^^  ^Pf-  '^ttle  Burmese, 
good  Buddhists,  and  no  „„„  „„  fj  '   ,,      ""^  P^°P'"  "<"»  "U 

-  ana  we  wcfe  becommg  ravenous. 
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My  friend  sallied  out  ag&in  with  his  gun.  There  was  an  old  cock 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  this  antiquated  bird  he  was 
allowed  to  shoot.  The  woman  of  the  house  where  we  had 
taken  up  our  abode  plucked  the  bird  in  some  form,  and  boiled 
it  in  an  earthen  vessel.  It  was  then  served  up  half  hot,  but 
very  tough.  I  tried  it,  but  had  to  forbear  at  the  third  bit ; 
my  companion,  with  a  braver  digestion,  performed  an  unhappy 
despatch  upon  his  victim,  while  I  looked  on.  Just  as  the 
melancholy  meal  ended,  I  heard  what  seemed  to  be  the  solemn 
sound  of  the  elephant  bell  in  the  neighbouring  forest.  Yes, 
it  was  our  belated  beasts  coming  slowly  into  harbour  with  all 
our  good  things  on  board.  That  evening  we  went  on  about 
twelve  miles  into  the  forest  to  a  place  called  Banloung,  and 
camped  there  in  absolute  freedom — neither  house  nor  village 
was  near.  Some  previous  hunting  party  had  put  up  a  rude 
shelter  of  bamboos.  A  lake  close  by  had  water ;  round  the 
lake  there  were  large  spaces  free  of  forest.  We  began  to  beat 
for  big  game  next  morning.  It  was  a  hunter's  paradise  :  bits 
of  high  grass  almost  level  with  the  shoulders  of  the  elephants 
alternated  with  stretches  of  splendid  forest ;  there  was  low 
jungle,  high  jungle,  and  no  jungle.  To  these  varied  covers 
all  sorts  of  animals  had  come — sambhur,  bison,  themming,  and 
jumping  deer.  It  was  often  like  rabbit  shooting  in  bracken, 
only  the  rabbits  were  sometimes  sixteen  hands  high,  and  the 
bracken  six  feet.  The  themming  were  in  grand  herds  in  the 
open  spaces,  the  old  stags  with  heavy  brow  antlers  always 
keeping  on  the  outskirts  of  the  herd.  We  saw  the  tracks  of 
many  tigers,  but  the  bodies  of  none — the  cover  was  too  dense. 
The  monsoon  broke  while  we  were  yet  in  the  forest,  and 
when  we  moved  back  the  elephants  had  to  swim  across  a 
dozen  nullahs,  which  had  been  dry  as  dust  a  fortnight  earlier. 

The  monsoon  ran  its  dreary  course  during  the  next  few 
months.  The  rain  pattered  in  big  straight  drops  all  night 
long  upon  the  broad  leaves  of  toddy  palm  and  plantain,  and 
the  whole  land  was  streaming  and  steaming  with  water. 
Everybody  went  to  mess  with  lanterns  carried  in  front, 
for  snakes  were  very  numerous,  and  they  had  a  disagreeable 
habit  of  getting  up  from  the  wet  lower  ground  on  to  the  little 
raised  tracks  of  brickwork  which  led  from  the  bungalows  to 
the  mess-house. 


DOWN  THE  SITTANG  ,, 

Among  the  senior  officers  in  th^    *  .• 
Btrange  and  interesti^rs;  ."a  "^^^^^^^^     ^^-«  were  some 
At  tunes,  when  the  Madras  tr^o^  oaL^  '^S''  «^^«^^«on. 
one  occasionaUy  heard  strange^^o^drlf  ^^^^^ 
the  brigade,  such  as   'The  hrilJ       „      ^°°^mand  given  to 

the  driU  formationTVerrthoTw^'l    ff"^"  ^"^  ^''^'    ^" 
designed  in  the  days  Se  thfp  i       ^"^  ^""^^«  ^^^ 

the  flint-lock  musket  h  J  dtanr"''"^'' ^"'' '  ^"^  although 
the  recoUection  oM  s  ctntrtor''^  '^'^"'^^  ^'^^^'^  «-rii«r, 
stm  lingered  among  our  se"orT,,?r""'  "'  combustion 
old  gentlemen,  and  it  was  to  on «  f  i  '^'^"'  ^^^"^  ^^''^  A^^ 
for  my  first  quasi-staff  I^po'LTenf  ^'^^  ^'^^  '  ^  -^^^^^^^ 

Office:  ~  digTeeThr  oi^r  ^ ''''  'y  ^  -^i-, 

suffering  from  a  too  p;oWed  f "  """"T  ^'^'"^^^  ^*  ^°  ^e 
of.Burmah.  and  whS  tZtlTllT '^^r''''''''^' '''''''' 
drier  clhnate  of  India      OrH.T  ^'^^'  removal  to  the 

for  our  removal  to  Madra^    5,.^;?"^'^  ^  ^'^^'^y  ^862 
river  in  two  separate  bod  e«  ea^h  of  fite°"  ""  *°  '"''^"^  *^« 
colonel  who  was  to  command  the  , at  0^^"?-    ^^^  °^^ 
appomted  me  as  the  staff  officer  of   hi         ^^'%  detachments 
found  myself  adjutant  pa^lsw       I  ''"'«'  ^""^  ^"  ^^  ««ce  I 
four  or  five  hundred  m;n'^^tlhT,  ^"^^^^""-*-  of  some 
fleet  of  boats  down  the  Sitt'gTvt      "'"'7^  "  ^  «"^^ 
very  low,  and  at  one  or  twn  nit^       i    .      ^^®  ^*<*^  was  now 
with  their  headsX  flalbo  L''tS^^°*'^^'-^"«^'^^ 
in  the  stream.    mJtlfl^^J'T'  °^"^  *^«  ^^^d-bars 
we  had  some  excilg  eVi/e^^^^^^^  ^f  *^«  -tua^  began 

boatmen  were  fully  prenar'Tf     V^^  "^'^^^  '  ^^'^'    Our 
taken  out  from  th7baSandanoV'r^  '^^  *^°^*«  ^^^^  all 

men,  crew,  and  steersrn  wet  XatTL  "  "^'"'"^^^^ 
Veh  '  was  constantly  uttered  p^  !u  P°'*'  '  *^^  '  Caligima 
some  time  thus  mled  itw  n."^^  *^^-  ^^*«^  ^«  ^ad  been 
stream  ;  this  sound  glduaUv.^r^'^^^f  ^"^^^'^  f^^  down 
neither  the  water  around  ouf  boars  n  T^  ^^  "°^"^^'  ^-^ 
below  us  showed  any  sij  of  2!  1^  '^^'^  °^  *^«  river 

rapidly;    it  was  now^omin«  to  u^'    ^^\«°"^d  ^-«^ed 
covered  land  round  wS  tL  ^T"^  '^^  ^^^^^  of  reed- 

of  the  last  reach  which  ot  st"!!^"??!"^^^  ^^  ^^«  «-d 
great  white  billow  of  war^;::^"^^^^^^     ^"  ^'  °-^  « 

appeared,  sweepmg  round  this 
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neck  of  iand.  At  the  banks  the  splaah  of  this  white  wave 
rose  several  feet  in  the  air ;  but  when  the  entire  wave  had 
rounded  the  turn,  one  could  see  that  in  the  central  part  of 
the  river  the  wave  was  comparatively  low,  yet  all  of  it  was 
curling  forward  almost  in  a  straight  line  up-stream.  It  stnick 
our  boats  full  on  the  bows  ;  all  of  them  rose  well  to  the  impact ; 
but  some  were  torn  from  their  moorings,  making  confusion  as 
they  ran  amuck  among  the  others.  It  was  a  fine  sight — 
the  '  bore  '  itself,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  boatmen  bore 
themselves. 

The  next  night  we  marched  across  the  low  ground  to  Pegu. 
At  the  moment  of  starting  from  Khyatsoo  an  incident  occurred 
which  fortimately  ended  happily.  A  man  of  recalcitrant 
character  in  the  regiment,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  for  some 
time,  refused  to  march.  As  I  was  acting  as  paymaster  as  well 
as  adjutant,  the  prisoners  and  the  cash  chest  of  the  regiment 
were  in  my  charge.  I  had  come  to  the  guard  to  see  the  cash 
chest  safely  put  into  a  Burmese  buffalo  waggon,  and  the  guard 
and  prisf^ncra  moved  with  it  after  the  column.  As  the  first 
battalion  iv  s  moving  off,  the  prisoner  in  question  suddenly 
refused  to  budge.  WTiat  was  to  be  done  ?  The  only  course 
possible  was  to  tie  him  tc  the  rear  of  the  waggon  ;  he  would 
then  have  to  march  perforce.  But  in  this  arrangement  the 
buffaloes  had  not  been  reckoned  with.  These  curious  animals 
have  never  taken  to  the  English  invaders.  You  will  see  a 
small  native  boy  leading  or  driving  a  pair  of  enormous  blue 
beasts  with  perfect  command  over  them,  but  they  will  shy  from, 
and  sometimes  charge  at,  any  European  who  may  approach 
them.  On  this  occasion,  no  sooner  was  the  word  to  march 
given,  than  the  buffaloes  attached  to  our  treasure  waggon, 
seeing  hat  the  other  end  of  the  waggon  had  an  English  soldier 
attached  to  it,  began  to  behave  in  a  very  excited  maimer  ; 
and  to  make  matters  worse,  our  pris(»ner  still  refused  to  march. 
The  only  thing  then  to  be  done  was  to  lift  the  man  bodily 
into  the  waggon,  and  put  him  in  company  with  the  cash  chest. 
This  was  done  in  a  twinkling  ;  but  now  the  buffaloes,  growing 
quite  beyond  control,  started  off  across  coimtry  over  dry  paddy 
'  bunds,'  deep  ruts,  and  many  other  obstacles.  The  guard  was 
quickly  left  behind ;  the  infuriated  buffaloes,  with  their  driver, 
the  waggon,  the  cash  chest,  the  prisoner  in  tow,  were  careering 


Md  the  «gtaeMal  cXw  »^  "'  '*"  '""Peda  the  pris^er 
^^  boxing  „.atoh  i.  fcteSof f^  "'  ''»™«  •  '«>«"„ 
were  shot  „p  „„  j         a„Tabo«f  V   .u''"''™^'-'*.  "«  they 
of  thB  primitive  vehide.    The   "rf!    ^  *^°  '°"«"'°t  jolfin™ 

wS;t'o^4'*-^^^^  -"^  ^'  '- the^^otS 
by  k«  whole  body  folfoX  t  T''""' *«••' ™  te™taaL 

tie  ropea  with  my  sword  as  T  „  i,       .""''*  <"»  ""s  to  hack  «f 
o»^^g  at  the  Ins  andfhe1t^ar„^i:'"«-  ""^  ^"^^  '^e 
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From  Rangoon  to  Madras.  A  hurricane  at  sea.  The  Nilgherry  Mountains. 
The  Cainatic  Plain.  The  lives  and  tlioughts  of  Eastern  peoples.  Leave 
spent  on  the  western  coast. 

We  were  carried  in  two  vessels — a  steamer  and  a  sailing  ship, 
the  first  towing  the  second.  As  my  lot  fell  to  the  sailing  vessel, 
I  will  deal  with  it  only.  For  two  days  all  went  well  with  us, 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  a  change  began  to  show 
itself  in  the  aspects  of  sea  and  sky.  A  curious  grey  gloom 
spread  itself  quickly  over  the  circle  of  the  ocean  ;  everything 
became  the  same  colour  ;  there  was  little  or  no  wind,  but  the 
still,  unbroken  surface  heaved  a  little.  This  undulation  grew 
more  perceptible  as  the  morning  passed,  until  it  began  to  lift 
our  ship  uneasily,  and  made  her  rise  and  fall  upon  the  tow-line. 
The  barometer  began  to  fall.  Whatever  it  was,  we  appeared 
to  be  going  to  meet  it,  and  it  seemed  that  it  was  coming  to 
meet  us  also.  Our  captain  was  a  rather  elderly  man  of  the 
Indian  Marine  Service,  and  he  appeared  to  be  suffering  from 
marked  depression  of  spirits,  which  one  of  the  junior  officers 
explained  was  the  result  of  the  death  of  a  brother,  who  had 
been  drowned  a  couple  of  weeks  earlier  in  the  Rangoon  River 
through  the  upsetting  of  his  boat  as  he  was  proceeding  from 
the  shore  to  his  ship  lying  in  the  river.  During  the  two  days 
we  had  been  on  board  he  had  kept  to  his  cabin,  and  had  not 
taken  his  meals  with  us  in  the  saloon.  The  second  officer,  a 
gentlemaa  named  Salmon,  impressed  us  all  as  being  the 
moving  and  governing  spiiit  of  the  ship's  company.  These 
latter  were  all  Lascars  from  the  Chittagong  side  of  the  Bay 
of  Bengal.  They  were  a  poor  lot,  but,  so  far,  there  was  little 
or  no  occasion  for  their  services  on  the  deck  or  aloft,  nor  did 
it  seem  likely  that  there  would  be  any  ;  all  the  sails  were  furled. 
The  chain  cable  had  been  left  in  great  coils  along  the  deck,  for 
the  run  across  the  Bay  of  Madras  in  the  wake  of  the  steamer 


^.  w«  an  „M  ^i'-^;  l:^^:r,  °"  '''P  w- 
!?™P-    She  mounted  .  coinj,  „(         '^  'ransport,  half 
The  .trong  .un,  of  the  Ba^of  a.     ?"  '"'  ""  -""in-deck 
had  not  topro^j  ,h,  JTrthtatXr?  *k'  ''«"'"  «^' 
At  the  head  of  the  naHV      "^®*^  °*  "er  timbers, 

-^rsLt  r;eS-r -ir  tf  ™-  — 

^ay  of  Bengal.    Suddenly  th« Ti7      ^°  *^®  centre  of  the 

-s^t7f%^^s£~sr.-i^?:Ce£ 

at  once  a  storm  began  and  T  ^T^^^  ^  *^^y  *^ose.  Then  Zl 
among  the  o,.w  0/5^;^  ^.^^Vr^f  °°  -^i^estld  i^sTtf 
Ime  had  become  more  and  more  ^n?  '^  '^'  ^^^P  °^  t^^e  tow^ 
at  once  a  big  wave  sprang  hS^r^tf^  *'  '^^  ««*  ''ose.    AU 

^^fcam  scattered  ViTarsZ?"  "^^"^  '^^  ^<>-«  of  tie 
and  jumped  again  into  th?S  '-^  °"  *^"  '^'^^^tle 

tbe.stern  of  the  ship  he  caught  at  tU  T  ,^  ^^  P^«^  beneath 
from  It,  trailing  in  the  wTe  nf  It      ^"^^  ^^^^  ^as  hanging 
which  we  were  being  toweT  sW  f  h      ?'''^ '    ^"*  '^^  r^Hf 
the  man  to  let  him  getTfir!^      *^°"«^  ^*  ^^«.  was  too  f^t  for 
though  his  fingers  tf  the'eTd  XTt^  ''^  ^-^'  -d"  rt 
tn  1,  "2^  ^^"  *  ^«^^g  mimiow  .^u'f  *?'  P**"«*  brass  log  was 
to  hold,  and  we  saw  the^  fei^^*' °^,«°"^««'  ^as  impofsibte 
the  tops  of  the  waves  behind  us     Th^  ^^mming  bravely  on 
the  tow-hne.  but  that  could  not  be  d         ""^  ^  «^out  to  cut 
the  steamer,  which  all  this  ti^«  u  Z?''^  ^*bout  orders  from 

Tthu^'"^"^^^^'  ^-  *' ^tt:  tilt  Xh"«^^«  "«  -'- "b" 
and  thur  der,  and  gloom  of  the  aftTitn      i,^''  '*'*^««  turmoil 
The  captain  of  the  steamer  J^2T  ^^  '^''^y  "^eant.       ' 
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that  evening  when  we  found  ourselves  left  alone  in  that  deepen- 
ing light  and  rising  hurricane,  as  we  saw  our  hitherto  guide 
and  leader  steaming  off  into  the  black  gloom  of  the  coming 
night.    There  was  a  great  deal  of  confusion  for  a  moment, 
but  the  best  men  stepped  instinctively  to  the  front,  and  dis- 
cipline soon  reasserted  itself.    It  had  aU  happened  so  suddenly 
that  it  was  mevitable  the  parting  of  the  ways  should  have 
found  us  unprepared.    The  second  officer,  whose  name  I  have 
given,  showed  himself  master  of  the  situation  in  a  moment. 
The  first  thing  he  had  to  do  was  to  restore  spirit  and  confidence 
among  the  Lascars,  shaken  as  they  were  by  the  recent  loss  of 
their  leader.    Fortunately,  we  were  as  yet  only  on  the  outer 
edge  of  the  main  whirlwind,  that  still  lay  to  the  westward,  and 
the  Ughtning  and  thunder  were  all  ahead  of  us.    Four  of  the 
strongest  of  the  Lascars  were  now  lashed  to  the  tiller,  a  few 
sails  were  set  on  the  lower  yards  and  booms,  the  decks  were 
cleared  of  some  of  the  loose  rubbish  that  encumbered  them, 
and  a  course  was  laid  which  gave  the  ship  greater  ease  mthe 
now  boUing  cross-seas  that  were  showing  themselves.    When 
night  closed  we  were  running  towards  the  north-west,  amid 
a  rapid  alternation  of  blinding  flashes  of  lightning  and  inky 
darkness.    The  hatches  of  the  lower  decks  had  aU  been  battened 
down  upon  the  soldiers  and  the  women  and  chUdren,  the  dead- 
lights fastened,  and  only  the  reefed  foresaU  and  some  other 
light  fore-and-aft  canvas  set.    The  barometer  was  still  faUmg. 
A  couple  of  hours  later  the  fuU  crash  of  the  hurricane  came. 
No  one  can  ever  describe  such  a  scene  accurately.    There  are 
things  in  it  that  when  put  into  words  are  bound  to  appear 
exaggerations.    There  is  no  sea  and  no  sky,  and  no  air.    They 
have  all  become  one  vast,  black,  solid,  gigantic  animal,  com- 
pared to  which  the  lion  is  a  lamb,  the  whale  a  minnow,  the 
biggeat  cannon  a  chUd's  popgun.    There  is  no  sea  runnmg 
as  in  an  ordinary  storm ;  beneath  this  awful  wind  the  sea 
crouches  for  a  time  like  a  lashed  hound,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  it  is.    It  cannot  get  up  and  run  before  that  vast  wall 
of  wind.    It  lies  down  at  first  and  the  wind  mows  it  like  grass, 
shaves  it  off  in  swathes  of  white  foam  which  are  caught  up  into 
the  rushing  wind  itself,  so  that  no  eye  can  open  against  it, 
and  no  face  can  face  iti  saltness.    But  the  roar  is  the  thing 
that  lives  lonr^^t  in  memory  ;   it  seems  to  swalKv,  even  the 
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^  as  t.o„g,  that  too,  Ii.e  the  sea.  had  Been  hray^ 

-<-  the  night.  The'sWp  then  ^^plt  K^f  "?.'''^"°  *"^^ 
we  ran  as  the  hurricane  lis^  1^"*  IT  *^^  ^^^'  ^""^ 
room  on  eveiy  side     At  tiZ.'    *^°'*"^**«ly.  there  was  sea 

the  trough  ofThe «:;«.  No":;::^?';'  ^^^  ^'^^^-^  -*- 

and  on  the  quari.r-deck The  X^  of  te    ""  *^  ^^^P"'^^^' 
free  from  their  lashings   anrl  7      ^^    ,  ^  ^""^^^^  ««t  the  guns 
one  side  of  the  S  f o  th.    T""^  '^'"^  '"^  «^  ^««hig  from 
the  bulwarks  anrshot  ou^  i^tr/."''"  ''^^  ''^^^^  *'^«"«h 
also  got  adrift  on  the  deck  and  t        Z"^"      ^^^"  «^^^  «able 
from  side  to  side  a.  the tCfur^hr.  ^  '"".'"^  ^"^^^°««  ^^nks 
could  not  live  on  the  dtk    ?hev  1     u    ^""t  ''°-    ^^^^  ^^tch 
where  they  lay  on  the  ^ot^o  reaCthrf''  "'?;'^  «^^-°' 
their  bodies.    Our  boats.  t<^    w^e  to^  7' '^"^.^  ^*"^  *^^«^ 
one  wave  carrying  awav  th«'iJ   I     ™  ^'°°'  ^^^i""  davits, 
that  were  peS'wS    t      S    f  ""^  ^°°^^  ^-«-to«k 
foremast  went  with  a  g^t  ;rash       ?'.u°''''^^«  *^«  "PPer 
not  be  cleared.    Just  ^o  '  ?   u*"1  *^^  ^'"^^'^  «f  it  could 
that  the  barometer  hi  nfSr/rr^  ^°°^°  °««  ^^«-vered 
depth  to  which  it  h^l^en  ^'^Jr^°-thee.traordma.y 
vigour  into  many  whramt?  h*       ^'  "^"^^  ^^"««d  life  and 
di-st^rs  had  begC':  Iwe  ^To^'^'-Tur^  ''''"^^  -^ 
minds  that  the  ship  mu!t  LundtrVl    ^f  "^''^  "?  *^^«'^ 
had  shut  himself  up  in  his  cabk.   ;ho  ?    ""fortunate  captain 
Pletely  demoralised,  half  oT  us  lanisi^o  ^''^^^^  ^«^  com- 
exhausting  pangs  ;f  se^il^^sZ^^fr^'^-'^''''^'"^^' 

only  a  floating  wrock-boarya A;  ^on/  K  '^'^  ^'""'^^  ^*« 
disappeared.     When   daylTght  calf -^  =  booms  broken,  guns 

hurricane  was  going  dow^afn„,ir  '^ '^'^  «««°   that   the 

was  one  man^hrhaT  fough  the"/' '*' ^"^^•^-  ^''«- 
throughout  that  long  night  XL  .!'™'"'^''  ""dauntedly 
had  lashed  himself  fecufe,v  to  ThT'  ^"  '"'""^  "«^'^«'-  «« 
worstcamo.andfromthei,3hecaII,!?t°'T"""*'*^  ''^'^°^  the 
Undoubtedly,  he  saved Te  sh.>  '""'^"^  "^  '^^  «teersmen. 

4htr  trjt!^^;^t:  r  ;'r.r"^'  ^^^  --  --  -p 

hurricane  was  driving^wa^  Ihe  O    "''*  *  "^*  ^'^"'^  ^^ 
6  wwaros  the  Orissa  coast.    We  were 
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about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  out  of  our  true  course,  a 
dismantled  wreck  upon  the  heaving  ocean.  By  the  afternoon 
things  were  got  into  some  shipshape,  and  we  were  able  to 
bend  some  sails  and  rig  up  a  little  canvas  again.  Then,  when 
observations  had  been  taken,  a  course  was  set  for  Madras. 
Meanwhile  the  women  and  children  had  been  brought  up 
and  laid  out  on  the  deck ;  they  had  suffered  much.  The  seams 
of  the  deck  had  opened,  the  strained  timbers  had  let  floods 
of  water  into  decks  and  holds — everything  was  water-soaked. 

A  week  later  we  crept  into  Madras ;  the  steamer  had  got  in 
four  days  earlier.  She  gave  a  bad  report  of  the  chances  of  the 
Tubalcain ;  we  were  given  up  as  lost,  poor  chaps !  The 
Army  List  page  of  the  69th  Regiment  had  to  be  revised,  and 
then  it  had  to  be  revised  again  !  We  were  quartered  in 
Fort  St.  George,  a  four-company  detachment  being  sent  to 
Wellington  in  the  Nilgherry  Hills.  A  new  colonel  and  several 
officers  joined,  and  fresh  drafts  were  awaiting  us.  I  closed  my 
accounts  with  the  paymaster  and  the  quartermaster,  handed 
over  the  win-  documents  to  the  adjutant,  and  started  for  the 
hiUs  with  a  ..onderful  little  Pegu  pony,  which  had  escaped 
injury  on  the  deck  of  the  steamer.  He  had  been  thrown 
out  of  his  crib  and  rolled  about  the  deck,  but  had  picked 
himself  together  again  and  again,  and  escaped  with  a  few 
cuts  and  bruises.  Some  other  horses  had  to  be  cast  into  the 
sea. 

I  know  no  change  so  satisfying  to  body,  soul,  and  sense  as 
that  which  a  man  experiences  when  in  the  month  of  May  he 
passes  from  the  Indian  plains  to  the  Indian  hills.  No  trans- 
formation scene  can  equal  that  change.  Every  wearied  sense, 
exhausted  in  the  intense  heat  of  the  lower  lands,  springs  at 
once  into  life.  The  air  of  India,  when  it  is  breathed  at  an 
elevation  of  six  thousand  to  eight  thousand  feet,  is  purity  and 
freshness  and  life  itself,  and  nowhere  does  it  combine  all  those 
attributes  in  a  higher  degree  than  in  the  Nilgherry  Mountains, 
the  Blue  Hills.  Blue  they  are  when  seen  from  a  distance, 
but  green  when  reached,  and  what  is  more,  green  with  all  the 
verdure  and  scent  of  the  grasses  and  flowers  of  Europe.  That 
is  the  touch  which  makes  us  at  once  at  home  in  these  beautiful 
hills.  Through  the  rose  hedges  at  Coonoor  flit«  the  small 
brown  wren  ;  blackbirds  Mid  thrushei  buUd  their  nests  in  tbc 
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gardens  at  Ootacamund   and  *»,«  i    .  '® 

;-   the  radiant  atmospCl^  dIh'T  ^^^'^  -^  clear 
Bhmha  are  there,  too   in  trlf  ^^^abetta.    All  our  rare 
-yrtle.  n^agnolia;  ga^e'ia  ^row  To"~ff  ^T'""'^'  -^el 
fifty  to  sixty  inches  of  rain  faU  an--"  ^^^^*'-     ^^O"' 

from  which  innumerabintreamr^^  °°  *^'  ^°%  tableland 
opposite  ways  to  rive«  wS tlT  in /t^r^^^  ^^  thet' 
one  side  and  the  Arabian  Sea  on  ^hr^?^*^"  ^^^  "^  ^««gal  on 
the  upper  hills  is  gained  the  gTo^^df '"    ?""''  *^^  ^'-^  of 
almost  m  any  direction,  and  W  ,,,"  Practicable  for  riding 
down  on  the  plains  of  the  Cam«?      *^«/amparts  which  look 
overhang  the  coast  of  MllabaTon'th"  ''''  ^"^  *°  '"^^^  ^Wcl 
or  seven  hundred  square  mile 'f     ?r  """''  '°°^^  ««  hundred 
the  traveller.    If  th'e  oL^n  of  Ed^  *"^^'^""^  "^  °P«°  to 
weU  have  been.    There  arrrf-  ^    ""  ^"^  '"^*  here,  it  might 
of  this  paradise  from  whi'h  C^^"  ^  ^^^^^"^  ^am'Ss 
jessamine,  one  can  sit  ZttkdZnT'  ^°^«  "^*^  ^°«««  and 
a  mosphere  upon  a  hundrS^  niu J  JT  ^''^^^^  and  bracing 
Plams  of  Southern  Indi^L^„?ir     °^  *^®  ^^^^red,  quiverinf 
In  this  delightful  spit  I  In!  .^°"'*^'^  '^'  ^^ow    ^       ""^ 
mese  pony  enabling  e.^;ilif2\:  r^V  °^°-*^«.  ^he  Bur- 
through  the  ^nTTio^^T^^^tJr  ^^^  ^«^--» 
tune  of  the  year  was.  howe^f  vt?,*^.^^'"'"  ^  the  hottest 
the  heat  disabled  so  m  J^^f  J!^ '^^^8;  *»d  unfortunately 
not  on  the  sick  hst  found^emselv  J2''".^^^^^  '^^««  ^^«  ^ere 
forgarr^on  or  regimental  d^^^^^^^^^ 

Poi'^?"'^  appeared  among  ^themThl  """^  ^'"  "«^  *o°' 
Fort  St.  George  stood  waf  a  ^i^  ?!k^?"''^  "P°°  '^hich 
October  came  a  welcome^aL  Z.^I'''^  °^  ^ase.  In 
l>egan.  and  I  moved  to  a  pC  ciu  J  P  .  '  ™"'^"*'7  draining 
mUo^  to  the  south-west  of  Fort t  p  ^^"^^^T '  ^'^^^^  ^^^^^f 

I  was  here  possible  to  see  a  g^d  dealer  ^  '^'^^  P^^«-«- 
of  Southern  India-the  outdoor  rZ  f   ^!  ^^^«  "^  'h«  People 
to.I  m  the  paddy-fields;  whoTwiT^''  '5'^  ^^°  bend  L 
commonest  articles  of  hiurehold^nr  "?  """^  ^"'«  ^*^out  the 
any  clothes ;  who  are  lean  of  fe/  I^d   ?  '  T^"  ^*^«  ^^^^^^y 
hollow  of  stomach  ;   whose  wn^'         «?™^en  in  body,  and 
day  long  ;    who  ^  pa^nt  r      7'^  **  '"'^'  ^h^  «  ^ 
l^own  to  white  Z  fwho  iit^'^^i  ^^  "^'*  °*  P*««"^ 
«oU  and  pouring  wato    u^^  ^^  ^^  ^  "^^tching  the  hot 

Pon  It ,  the  poor,  starved  race,  the 
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feeble  foundation  of  all  the  wealth,  splendour,  and  magnifi- 
cence the  very  name  of  which  has  made  the  hungry  mouth 
of  the  rapacious  West  water  for  the  last  four  hundred  years. 
How  long  will  it  go  on  ? 

Looking  back  on  the  lives  of  the  toiling  millions  of  the 
Camatic  plain  through  fifty  years,  one  can  see  many  things 
which  were  not  then  visible.  In  the  fulness  of  his  animal 
life  the  British  subaltern  in  a  marching  regiment  is  not 
overmuch  given  to  philosophic  inquiry.  He  drops  easily 
into  the  beUef  that  he  represents  the  highest  form  of 
civilisation,  and  that  he  has  only  to  snipe-shoot  or  pig-stick 
his  way  through  the  world,  while  at  thd  same  time  in  some 
mysterious  manner  he  is  bearing  aloft  the  banner  of  British 
freedom  and  Western  culture.  It  would  be  better,  perhaps, 
for  the  continuance  of  the  *  Raj '  which  he  represents  if  the 
British  oflicer  could  by  inclination,  or  even  through  com- 
pulsion, put  himself  in  closer  touch  and  sympathy  with  the 
lives  and  thoughts  of  the  masses  of  the  Eastern  peoples  with 
whom  the  greater  portion  of  his  service  has  to  be  spent  under 
the  conditions  of  army  life  now  existing  in  the  Empire.  I 
will  not  pretend  that  I  was  different  from  my  fellows  in  this 
respect,  but  even  at  that  time  I  think  I  had  an  instinctive 
know!  ;dge  that  the  work  we  were  engaged  upon  in  India  lacked 
the  greatest  element  of  stability — sympathy  with  the  people 
of  India.  I  find  myself  writing  at  this  time,  *  It  has  yet  to 
be  proved  ...  in  our  rapid  development  of  intellectual  power 
among  the  people  of  India  .  .  .  whether  it  be  possible  to  graft 
upon  the  decaying  trunk  of  an  old  civilisation  the  young  offshoot 
of  a  newer  and  more  vigorous  one.  For  my  part,  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  edifice  we  are  uprearing  in  India  has  its 
foimdation  resting  upon  sand.  We  give  the  native  of  India  our 
laws  and  our  scientific  discoveries ;  he  sees  that  they  are  good, 
and  he  adopts  them  and  uses  them  as  some  counterbalance 
to  the  misfortune  of  our  presence  in  his  land.  .  .  .  He  knows 
that  the  white  man  came  as  a  suppliant  trader  to  his  shores 
and  begged  humbly  for  the  crumbs  of  his  riches.  He  believes 
our  religion  to  be  a  thing  of  yesterday  compared  to  the  antiquity 
of  his  own.  He  knows  that  by  violence  and  bribery,  often- 
times by  treachery  and  fraud,  we  obtained  possession  of  his 
lands.    He  knows  that  by  force  of  arms  and  strength  of  disci- 
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T  can  fin^       •    !  ''"^TS  ^^  be  a  ruin  before  it  is  completed 

day,  but  which  my  old  notebooks  show  wm  yery^'lTL 
TZni^?„  ,„!■  ?»™.''«^  »°d  «»d  about  the  euperiority  ol 

Bttength,  courage,  and  endurance.    That  day  uZ^     \Z 
oonsid^abrt^^     Air^'ir'  ""r  '™y  ""  «"  »» 

of  thT^^^  r  P    "^^  *°  '*"'"  ^°«*  that  the  army  is  not 

»ng  Kiver  at  Tonghoo,  where  one  draft  of  a  hundred  and 
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twenty  men  of  the  new  model  formed  up  on  the  high  shore  from 
the  boats.  The  old  soldiers  had  come  down  from  the  big  teak 
huts  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  away  to  see  the  new  arrivals. 
The  contrast  between  the  two  sets  of  men  was  not  flattering 
to  the  newcomers.  The  69th  Regiment  had  been  in  the  West 
Indies  during  the  Crimean  War.  The  men  were  thus  of  the 
old  type,  the  men  of  Meeanee  and  Sobraon,  men  of  splendid 
physique  and  well-chiselled  feature.  The  flank  companies 
were  still  in  being,  the  Grenadier  and  Light  Infantry  Com- 
panies. I  often  look  now  as  soldiers  pass  and  marvel  what 
has  become  of  those  old  Greek  gods,  for  not  only  are  the  figures 
gone,  but  the  faces  have  also  vanished — those  straight,  clean- 
cut  foreheads,  the  straight  or  aquiline  noses,  the  keen,  steady 
eyes,  the  resolute  lower  jaws  and  shapely  turned  chins.  What 
subtle  change  has  come  upon  the  race  ?  Is  it  the  work  of 
railroads  ?  Free  Trade  ?  the  Penny  Press  ?  Democracy  1 
Education  ?  All  I  know  is  that  they  are  gone  as  the  buflalo 
are  gone  from  the  prairies,  or  the  Red  Man  from  the  American 
continent.  I  sometimes  think  that  if  these  men  were  bred 
amongst  us  to-day  there  need  have  been  no  suffragettes. 

In  1861  and  1862  Uttle  was  occurring  in  India  to  make  resi- 
dence there  interesting  to  a  soldier.  Profound  peace  had  followed 
the  close  of  the  Mutiny.  A  great  conflict  had  broken  out  in 
North  America ;  but  ocean  telegraph  cables  were  still  unknown, 
and  the  news  of  all  the  desperate  fighting  upon  the  shores  of 
the  Rappahannock  and  the  Potomac  and  in  the  Shenandoah 
VaUey  took  a  long  while  to  get  to  Madras.  Only  in  one  sense, 
and  that  a  strange  one,  was  this  gigantic  conflict  brought 
immediately  home  to  us  on  the  Camatic  coast.  One  hot  seeison, 
when  Madras  lay  gasping  for  breath,  there  were  no  cooling 
drinks  to  be  had — the  ice-ship  from  Boston  to  Madras  had  not 
arrived.  The  Alabama  was  known  to  be  out,  and  to  her 
account  the  fact  of  the  ice-ship 'a  being  missing  was  at  once  laid. 
The  Southern  cause  had  many  supporters  among  us  at  the 
time,  but  this  supposed  interference  with  our  thirst  by  the 
celebrated  Confederate  cruiser  was  a  thing  which  had  not 
been  reckoned  with  when  the  balance  between  the  rival  com- 
batants had  been  struck  in  our  community.  Had  not  our 
Mess  rights  just  as  pressing  to  us  as  those  of  Alabama  or  the 
Carolinaa  to  the  Southemere,  and  had  they  not  been  violated  in 
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offiBg,  and  tKeS^alTuse  L'irr"'^'^  ""  «^°  ^  ^^« 
theten^perature  in  our  CbLr        '""  "«"^  *"  ^^^°  ^« 

Although  the  dLe^  h^ten  th  '  ''  '"°^°^  *^«"g  "«• 
than  thirty  yearsTttle  w^  t  'T«^  °*  ^^^^  ^°^  ^ore 

still  less  aUut  the  scienro^?"^  *^""'  '"^  *^^^*°^^^*'  ^^d 
dition  of  the  fort  Uat  thiA'  '*"'.-  ^""^^^^^  *^«  «°n- 
necessary  to  look  fToth«!^  "^'  '°.  ^^  ^  *°  ^«J^«  it  un- 
At  abou?  2  A  H  thl  ouU^^^^^^^^^  t,^«^e  anywhere  else. 

Town  was  opened  7nm«fi      1     .  *^'"^^^  ™*i«  ^ain  of  Black 
fort,  and  a  ffilToof ^f  tnf  "^  ^"^^  '°  *^«  -^^^  «f  tht 
the  sea.    The  cun^nt^t  doCL"""'^^'  T  ^^'^^^S^d  mto 
black  ma«  waa^^S  sWv  7"'  ^""f  *^"^  '^^«  ^°"iWe 
front  of  the  quart^!r^,;„    "^^^  ^"""^  ^°°«  *^«  «ti«gle  in 
stench  so  penet^S  Z^itLZ''''''  «^  -i^^t  with  a 
of  our  barr^ka  to  stert  ^s  J^i    "?^  '^f  ""'^^^^  ^^^^ 
how  sound  mighV  be  tl  sW  ^"''^Jf '^^"««'  ^°  ^^^ter 
the  excessive  heat  of  ?h«  h*^  ""*?  ""^'"^  °**"^'  ^«*"ed  by 
hour  fallen  °^  '^'  ^  *°^  ^^^  night,  had  at  tha^ 

child  was  a^teSn^n  1  r  ""^  ^  *^^  ^°"^S«  '  ^^  own 
men  went  too.  K^bLtu  ^hn  ^  ''"""^  °^  *^«  fi°-* 
man  went  down  aU  at  o^c!  T^""^  '^"^  ^*"^i"g-  A  strong 
the  hospital  •  Md  all trr  '  ^^  """^  ^  *  d^^ooley  tS 
the  •  JesT^pp^'eTtr'T.'".'^^;"^^^^  <^«rtai^ 

upon  the  Cro^^rbjeete  '  '  C  p     T^  ''"'^  ^^^^^  *<>" 
in  the  graveyards  of  Ss  mmJ^^"^^  ^"^  '  ^^  ^^  ^*^t« 
In  Mav  i«fti  T  ^"^^**  ^  mUitary  cantonments. 

sixty  2L^'  Trivnt  Tel: ''  '"°  °*.'^^  °«^--  *°  «P-d  our 
the'peninsula^  W?  wiTL  ""  ^^''i°«  *^^  western  coast  of 
and  there,  taking  bXtbris^  "^^^  ^  ^^^P-^' 
the  falls  of  Gairsoppa  neTrHonn-'  -^'^""^  northward  to 
miles  by  road     iSe  fen?l5      f'  a  journey  of  two  hundred 

in  Indii  OieRi^r  sWndl^^r     "^-^  "^^  ^^«*  remarkable 

face  of  4e  Western  oZ^?""^.  ^^^'P^***^  '^^  down  the 

thousand  feet     A^t^^     *,""  ^"^^  °^  "«^*  *''«<^'«d  and  a 
teet.    As  tho  south-west  monsoon  would  break  in 
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June,  the  river  was  likely  to  be  in  jfull  flood  by  the  time  we 
reached  Gairsoppa.  Such  was  my  plan,  but  when  one  travels 
in  a  trio  there  is  always  a  chance  that  you  will  have  two  to  one 
against  you.  We  reached  Salem  in  the  evening,  and,  as  the 
train  stopped  there  for  the  night,  we  made  our  beds  on  the 
station  platform.  It  was  not  a  lively  experience,  as  a  cooUe 
died  of  cholera  close  by  us  during  the  night.  The  heat  was 
excessive,  and,  bad  as  the  fort  at  Madras  had  been,  this  was 
worse.  Next  morning  our  train  continued  its  western  pro- 
gress, and  the  evening  found  us  at  Palghaut.  We  got  into  the 
travellers'  bungalow  at  that  place.  Palghaut  lies  in  the 
bottom  of  a  great  rent  or  fissure  in  the  Western  Ghauts,  which 
gives  easy  and  level  access  to  the  Malabar  shore  from  the 
Camatic.  On  either  side  of  a  very  long  defile  the  mountains 
rise  steeply.  Great  forest«  of  teak,  blackwood,  and  green 
undergrowths  take  the  places  of  the  burnt,  cindery  hills  and 
arid  plains  of  Salem  and  Ooimbatore. 

A  magnificent  storm,  the  prelude  to  the  opening  of  the 
monsoon,  burst  upon  Palghaut  that  night,  and  the  forest 
dripped  rain  for  many  hours ;  but  the  morning  broke  bright, 
and  again  our  train  resumed  its  slow  march  for  Beypore,  the 
terminus  on  the  Malabar  coast.  We  got  to  Calicut  that  even- 
ing. This  old  town,  the  first  spot  in  India  reached  by  Vasco 
da  Gama,  and  described  as  being  then  a  place  of  great  magni- 
ficence, is  now  poor  and  decayed,  a  straggling  town  hidden 
in  cocoa-nut  palms,  its  old  harbour  silted  up,  a  big  sea  breaking 
ceaselessly  upon  its  straight  sandy  shore.  Here  preparations 
were  to  be  made  for  the  journey  of  two  hundred  miles  along 
the  coast  to  Honore,  but,  altu  for  the  permanence  of  our 
projects,  things  fell  out  badly  for  us. 

The  senior  member  of  our  little  party  was  an  old  colonel 
whose  mihtary  career  of  close  upon  thirty  years  had  been  spent 
in  India.  He  had  an  old  native  servant, '  Sam  '  by  name.  Sam 
liked  his  ease  as  much  as  did  his  master.  That  night  on  the 
railway  platform  at  Salem  had  checked  the  travelling  ardour  of 
both  master  and  man.  Under  date  10th  P^iay  I  find  this  entry 
in  my  notebook,  '  Calicut.  Sam  lost.'  What  really  happened 
I  don't  know.  Sam  turned  up  in  the  night,  but  his  master's 
spirits  did  not  rise  with  the  return  of  this  ancient  native.  I 
find  the  following  entry  in  my  notebook  : — '  Calicut.    Various 
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at  'oL."*  -"'  °'  "^  '^"»'  >■*  we  mua.  ge,  «  fet  „,  d«ide 

'M.  (from  his  bed).     Go  anvwherp      t^     u 
^    •  B.  Why  not  Gairsoppa  ?     Mln^l^'-  **°°  *  ""«  ^»^«™- 
from  here.  ^^         «iangalore  is  only  one  hundred  miles 

'  H.  I  vote  for  Palghaut. 

;M.  I  think  Palghaut  a  capital  place. 

•  B  ■  W^l^""  "^^  *^"'"  """"^  ^*  °«  stores. 

do  thatXtTallTsTr  ^"  °"  '""  ^^'^  '"  *^«  M-  '^  we 

'M.  Oh.d the  Mess! 

'B.  (anxious  at  all  cosfa  f^  =«„    au     . 
What  about  Sissapara?  ^"^^  '''^  'S"^'"'^^^  of  Palghaut). 

'  E.  Of  course,  Sissapara. 

'B.  Or  Cochin? 

other  »r;.fr.^S2S  rT"/  '«'^  f.  and  San.  and 
"rival  „,  l^T^^^  dL^^Lrt-  """^  -^ 
servants.  '   *^^P^-     -Enter   the   wallahs   and 

during  which  M.  wakes  )  ^"     ^^^^e^al  consternation, 

wallahs.     M  fa.Ua  b^}^^  .   '^*"*'^-     vJffer  refused.     Exif 

•A    •     I    *  ®®P  ™'"°»"ring  "  Palghaut ") 

eight  annas  each  master     A^^         Cannanore  for  ten  rupees 

|.t;'^lr...'!;^r--'p'^«-wdge,. 

nex.  m'.S;!tl^'°^°'  ^^.-™-    Debate  «,i„„„ed   „n«l 
»»tl.  for  Co„lu„  ^  tZ^^  «  "''"''  '"  »«~  «°   ""■■> 
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'  N.B. — ^The  rooks  I  have  to  guard  againrt  are  first  a  retam  to 
Palghaut,  there  to  consume  our  stores.  Second,  a  retreat  to  Pulictte, 
a  place  on  the  coast  south  of  Madras,  said  to  be  famous  for  fish, 
but  not  otherwise  of  any  interest.' 

The  next  entry  is  made  at  a  place  called  Trichoor  on  the 
15th  May,  so  I  had  succeeded  in  getting  my  companions  south 
of  the  railway  line  which  led  back  to  Madras,  and  their  heads 
were  now  turned  towards  Cape  Comorin.  Trichoor  was  a  quaint 
old  place ;  the  Portuguese  had  been  there,  and  the  Dutch ;  then 
had  come  Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  Sultan.  Like  all  the  other 
towns  and  villages  on  this  coarc,  it  lay  deep  in  palm  trtjs. 
Here  began  that  remarkable  series  of  backwaters  which  run 
south  for  nearly  two  hundred  miles.  Three  lakes  of  salt  water 
are  separated  from  the  Arabian  Sea  by  a  thin  ridge  of  the 
cleanest  and  finest  sand,  sand  such  as  might  be  put  into  an 
hour-glass  without  further  refinement.  Upon  these  sands 
which  the  sea  has  cast  up  grow  beautiful  groups  of  palm  trees 
and  many  flowering  shrubs.  The  lakes  widen  out  at  intervals 
into  large  expanses  of  open  water,  and  at  other  places  narrow 
to  channels  of  canal  width,  fringed  with  mango  trees  and  spice 
plants.  Large  water-lilies  spread  themselves  from  the  shores, 
and  water-fowl  of  many  kinds  and  plumage  float  or  fly  over 
the  sparkling  waters.  Our  boat  carried  ten  op^,  and  under 
their  strokes,  and  often  with  a  sail  to  aid  the  v  ers,  we  sped 
along,  and,  travelling  through  the  night,  re^  ed  Cochin  at 
sunrise  next  morning. 

Cochin  was  in  its  way  the  most  mixed  and  variegated-looking 
spot  I  saw  in  the  Ease.  Once  everjrthing  in  commerce,  it  had 
now  shrunken  to  next  to  nothing  in  the  world  of  barter.  The 
Portuguese  had  had  it,  and  the  Dutch  had  taken  it  from  them, 
and  made  much  of  i^  in  their  peculiar  ways  of  business.  It 
used  to  be  said  of  old  that  the  Portuguese  began  their  colonial 
settlement  ')y  building  a  church,  that  the  Dutch  inaugurated 
theirs  by  building  a  fort,  and  that  we  commenced  ours  with 
a  public-house.  In  Cochin  this  triple  transition  can  still  be 
seen.  The  old  cathedral  of  da  Gama  or  Albuquerque  is  turned 
into  a  fort,  and  the  public-house  has  been  superimposed  upon 
both,  but  not  even  these  several  transitions  had  kept  trade 
true  to  its  old  centre.  It  had  fled  from  Cochin.  Eighty  years 
earlier  the  town  had  'a  harbour  filled  with  ships,  streets  crowded 
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with  merchants,  and  warehouses  Btored  «n>K  ^  ^ 
part  of  Europe  and  Asia  '  ^nxT^T  ^  ^°'**'  ^°»  «^®ry 
desolation  thit  foUowed  th«  ^^7  ?-^  "^'^^  P*^  J^d  the 
andpubhcbuildi;^'r^r5t^nhr^^^^^^  *^^  fortifications 
One  curious  survival  rLXi  f  h!  ^""^  ^^^^orities  in  1806. 
repr^entatives  of  tL  oTd  potdoJ  „1T!-''"^  '°  ^^  "^^  ^«« 
made  it  famous.    St.  TWaS  aZ^      ""^  ^"^  °'''" 

come  here  in  the  earhestTvs  of>h  ??*\^  '"PP°'^  *°  ^^^^ 
races  of  Jews  are  etiS  hte  the^l^r'^^'.r^  two  distinct 
is  strange,  too,  to  find  Tki,  ni  .  J*"^  ^ -^^^^^  ^^ 
Christians,  the'  descendants  of  t^'Jr  f '^^*  '°^««  °^ 
of  St.  Thomas,  and  tho««^i,        i        "^^  ^y^^  proselytes 

of  Rome.    Tk;s:ttTZl^tZ^'^'''''^'''^^^^- 
the  black  and  the  red  Jews  ^  together,  no  more  than  do 

But  however  desu*ous  I  mioht  Ko^-  i. 
stey  in  this  museum  ofZtt^ZtTJ'  °^^^  ^°°8«' 
dommating  fa<3tor  forced  me  w!h      F^"^  '"^^^  °^« 
of  rain  and  storm  broke  un^  .  ^'*^*^^-    Another  wild  night 
the  traveUers'  ELg^ow   Twra""'  "!?  '^  '^^  veranda/of 
thunder-breeding  cloudT  col  wV  f"^^  '^^*  ^  ^^^^^  the 
Ocean,  giving  out  rab  de^uZ    h^^^  "^  ^'°°^  *^«  1°^^" 
aa  they  swept  over  th"  rt^^'be^h  3^  T.^  '*°""  «^^^^« 
and  up  into  the  rocks  and  fo^fsts^fl,!  *^'.  g'^at  lagoon 

which  rose  immediately  aboTth  °  n    V^«"  °^  *^«  Ghauts, 
displays  of  fire  and  water  ^1  fataJ^^fl  ^  '"^'"''-    ^"*  ^^°«« 
of  my  companions.    Ag^hev  nr!?       IJ'""^  "P°°  *^«  ^P^^its 
Fortunatei;.  in  a  momeTof  e^XZTe /  T?"'  ^  '^'^^«' 
weather  had  been  fine  a  day  orTwo  eX  ?W  f"'  ^^'°  *^« 
paymaster  and  treasurer  of  the  expeS^'     rt^u^f:^  "'^^  *^« 
purse.    There  was  no  use  in^v  f^^    ^  ^'^^  *^^  *^°°»mon 
pronouncement  as  to  what  th«  M  ^'"^^^^f^Postulation  or 
ignoble  policy  of  reLml  t  ShaT  1T  ^'^"^  *^« 
opportunity  to  answer   and  JLiS'  ^"^  ^  ^^ited  my 
crack  on  alone  forZiTn  atXS      ""T^^  '^^'  '^  ^^^^ 

had  engaged  a  large  bt^Mo^rLturnV'T^^^^^^  ''''  ^"^ 
pause,  several  looks  at  the  weathTfn'    .^^^'« 7^  another 

came  the  final  pluuge     'Weir  1       ^I'V^^^^^d,  and  then 
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day  was  glorious  with  sunshine,  the  water  clear  and  smooth. 
At  first  our  course  was  through  the  middle  of  the  great  blue 
lake,  the  shores  of  which  in  some  places  were  not  visible,  and 
in  others  just  marked  by  a  fringe  of  trees  which  seemed  to  be 
growing  out  of  water.  After  sunset  the  shores  closed  in 
towar(£  us  again,  and  we  pulled  all  night  under  a  brilliant  moon, 
arriving  at  Quillon  at  nine  next  morning.  A  mile  before  making 
the  landing-place,  we  came  on  one  of  the  many  mimic  promon- 
tories rising  from  the  water  whi^' .  has  a  stone  monument  built 
upon  it.  It  has  a  history.  Many  years  ago  a  certain  CJolonel 
Gordon  was  resident  .it  Qiiillon.  He  was  the  owner  of  a  large 
Newfoundland  dog.  Que  morning  Gordon  was  bathing  in  the 
lake  ofiE  this  promontory ;  the  dog  lay  by  his  master's  clothes  on 
the  shore.  Suddenly  he  began  to  bark  in  a  most  violent  manner. 
Gordon,  unable  to  see  any  cause  for  the  animal's  excitement, 

ntinued  to  swim  in  the  deep  water.  The  dog  became  more 
violently  excited,  running  down  to  the  water's  edge  at  one 
particular  point.  Looking  in  the  direction  to  which  the 
animal's  attention  was  drawn,  the  swimmer  thought  that  he 
could  perceive  a  circular  ripple  moving  the  otherwise  smooth 
surface  of  the  lake.  Making  for  the  shore,  he  soon  perceived 
that  the  ripple  was  caused  by  some  large  body  moving  stealthily 
imder  the  water.  He  guessed  at  once  the  whole  situation  : 
a  very  large  crocodile  was  swimming  well  below  the  surface, 
and  making  in  his  direction.  The  huge  reptile  was  akeady 
partly  between  him  and  the  shore.  The  dog  knew  it  all. 
Suddenly  he  ceased  barking,  plunged  into  the  water,  and 
headed  in  an  oblique  line  so  -s  to  intercept  the  moving  ripple. 
All  at  once  he  disappeared  from  the  surface,  dragged  down  by 
the  huge  beast  beneath.  When  the  dog  found  that  all  his 
efforts  to  alarm  his  master  were  useless,  he  determined  to  give 
his  own  life  to  save  the  man's,  and  so  Colonel  Gordon  built 
the  monument  on  the  rock  above  the  scene,  and  planted  the 
casarina  tree  to  shadow  it. 

We  spent  a  couple  of  days  in  this  remote  but  beautiful 
cantonment  of  Quillon.  Here  under  date  23rd  May  1863 
I  find  the  following  entry: — 'Dined  with  the  officers  23rd 
Madras  Native  Infantry  in  their  delightful  Mess.  Heard 
rumour  of  war  with  America.'  What  particular  rumour  of 
war  this  referred  to  m  the  long  civil  strife  I  cannot  now  identify, 
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but  undoubtedJv  durintr  fi,^.  *^ 

the  ponmsiila  of  I,;dia,  probablv         V      ,"'"'   southern  in 
thousand  square  miles  L  la  ger  dfve  ^  T^  ^^'^^  '''  ^^' 

and,  with  the  exceptioa  of  f  wn  ^"^  ^'«^*  thousand  feet 

end,  Palghau..  the^olraVleSre'^^'  ^"^  ''  '^^  -"^' 
;t  la  unbroken  and  untrodden  by  man  F  "'^^  ^"P*^  ^^^*^""' 
tiger  to  the  tiniest  moiikey  is  in  tWn'  f ''T  *"^™^^  ^^^  the 
tiie  rivers  and  the  back^Lirare  ^U  l^^JT  "^^"^^^^^  ^ 
m  vast  varieties  and  of  rainbow  oo I  i^'  ^^^«  ^^«  ^^^^e 

Pfentiful  as  heat,  moisture  and   '.^T'  T^  '^P*"«  ^^  i«  as 
above  aU  other  hfo  that  o  man  Is  th«        f  '^"  "^^^^  '^ ;  but 
u^g.    The  Nairs  and  C  o"  old  H^.r   "'""^  ""^  ^*-^*- 
•^e  figure  and  handsome  face  ^fw  ?  '*''^"'  ^'"  S^^^'-^Uy  of 
"ch  hght  olive  complexion     AEliK''  '^'^^^''  ^^^  of  a 
Mohammedaxis  are  found  i^'tho  toZ  1    \?^  ^--  ^-e  of 
by  name  ;    these  are  descenrntsT.     f  ^f  *^^  "°^^'  ^^%lahs 
on  the  coast  long  hefoJT oil  "!'''' Vl"^'"'  ''''^ 
High  up  in  the  wild  glens  and  secSdT^'f  /'^^  ^"^"J'^- 
tarns  are  an  extremely  rudeV^n!   ^   .   ^''^*^'''    "^  tbo  raoui,. 
Wshaped  huts  and  m  e  uZ  1:^""'^  ^,  ^^^^'^  -"-'^  ^>-- 
a  few  patches  of  the  castor-oS  p,alt      "^T'  "^'^  ^^^--te 
have  occasion  to  speak  later  ^  *^^'^  P^«pl«  J  shall 

Out  of  a  total  population  of  more  th.r. 
Travancore  numbers  some  one  hunl  ?"  ™^°°  ^onh 

Chrxstian.  of  S>^.an  and  Portll  T^  ^^^^^  ^l^ousand 
elsewhere  m  Indii   thf>  ^      .Portuguese  descent.      Here    a.« 

Th»  great  farvrdt',,l«:r:  70,"°"  °f  *°  "=">'"'  ^^ 
I'mpid  water,,  have  aU  oomtl^VlT,' '^'''.  ""^  »oU,  theae 
Bland  lake,  and  ^„re  an  all.»rva^  "     ""i ""  '"«'»'•  P"*". 
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get  away  from  this  fact  of  life ;  it  jostles  you  in  the  towns,  it 
roars  at  you  in  the  forest,  it  flies  and  hums  about  you  in  the  air, 
it  Ewims  around  you  in  the  waters.  These  graceful  Nair  and 
Tier  women  with  thei"  rich  golden  skins  and  black,  silky  tresses, 
wading  in  the  warm  'nland  waters,  or  working  in  their  island 
gardens  amid  all  the  spice  plants  of  the  earth,  are,  no  doubt, 
the  descendants  of  the  people  whom  Camoens  saw  on  this 
coast,  and  sighed  after,  and  wrote  about  in  the  dread  days  of 
misfortune  and  captivity. 

Continuing  our  southern  course  from  Quillon,  we  reached 
the  end  of  the  greater  or  northern  backwater,  and  crossed  on 
foot  a  low  range  of  hills  separating  it  from  a  shorter  lake  which 
nms  to  Trivandrum,  the  capital.  At  simset  we  were  on  the 
height  of  land  between  the  two  long  reaches  of  water  ;  to  the 
right  as  we  marched  was  a  magnificent  ocean  prospect.  The 
sun  had  burst  forth  from  masses  of  cloud  on  the  horizon,  and 
in  rich  folds  of  hill  and  forest  the  land  lay  green  and  golden  in 
the  level  rays,  backed  by  the  glorious  Ghauts,  tree-covered 
to  their  summits.  Looking  back  we  saw  for  many  a  winding 
mile  the  water  track  we  had  followed  from  Trichoor.  A  little 
distance  to  the  westward  of  our  road  lay  the  old  city  of  Anjengo, 
once  a  place  of  importance  in  the  early  Portuguese  trade. 
Some  forty  years  after  this  evening  of  glorious  simset  views, 
I  read  in  St.  Helena  the  following  entry  in  the  old  island 
records  : — 

'June  27th,  1757. — I,  Mr.  Scott,  Your  Honour's  Resident  at 
Anjengo,  transported  to  this  island  in  the  Clinton  and  Hector  ten 
Malabar  men  who  it  seems  were  officers  to  the  King  of  Travancore, 
to  serve  you  as  slaves  here,  one  of  which  died  on  the  passage. 
The  other  nine  were  landed  and  clothed.  A  few  days  after  they 
were  sent  into  the  country  five  of  them  hanged  themselves,  and  one 
of  the  remaining  four  has  since  died.  The  other  three  threaten  to 
destroy  themselves  if  they  are  put  to  any  kind  of  work.' 

Well  done  the  British  trader  as  a  missionary  of  civilisation ! 
This  sample  of  his  peculiar  methods  occurred  a  hundred  years 
prior  to  my  visit  to  Travancore,  but  in  the  fifty  years  which 
have  since  elapsed  I  have  seen  enough  of  our  missionar}' 
trader  to  make  me  think  that  he  might  be  still  at  his  old 
methods  of  civilisation,  if  there  had  been  no  French  Revolution 
to  give  him  pause  in  hii;  calculations.  The  'Records'  from  which 
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">»  «bove  ext„.,  •  """^-^^  HISTORY  „ 

«fter  a  couple  of  days' d^Iav^J*"^'  '^'  ^'^Pital.    hZ 

^  g^pmg  C„„p„y  J  .    tas  It  happened  tiat  the 

On  the  second  day  from  ^V    ?  ^  *  "'**'«'  <^f  course  ' 
Piace  caUed  Oodaghe^    Tnvandrum  we  reached  a  q^int  oW 
'>«eofa8teep3t'^-^^,°"y»bling  fort  built  S  ,t« 
gave  us  shelter  in  o7e  ontTb^f  '°"'"^  ^*^  J^ngWo^i 
bujgalow  (that  last  rei^a^t  '^^k  "''^^ '^^^^  *i«  t^^^^ 
^d^a)  had  been  built^^!°'  *^  °'d  regal  hospiS  "f 

began  the  AroomboorPassinlL'"'^''  ^"*^-««*  of^Sslol 
jay  through  the  Ghaurfttrr'*^^'*^««<>»the™g^t^ 
Bnt«h  colunu,  ma«,hedt  1809  "theT"'  **^'«  «^*«  '^^'X 

l^-d  fallen  in  fight  or  S  of  H      ^"*^"^  °'  J^^^^opeCs  X 

stones  quite  illegible.  ^  *^^  »«»«  upon  the  gravB- 

Here,  close  to  Cane  r^r««  • 
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CHAFTEE  IV 

Down  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  back  to  Madras.     The  scene  of  ft 
bygone  massacre.    Starting  for  England.    St.  Helena. 

Befoee  continuing  our  journey  to  Cape  Comorin  our  little 
party  broke  up,  and  two  of  us  turned  aside  into  the  Ghauts 
to  seek  for  sambhur  and  bison  in  these  wonderful  forests 
which  had  so  long  flanked  our  Une  of  march  on  the  eastward, 
revealing,  when  the  sunset  light  struck  full  into  their  countless 
glens  and  '  sholahs,'  innumerable  parks  and  game  preserves. 
The  spot  selected  for  our  incursion  was  called  the  Ashamboo 
Valley,  at  the  extreme  southern  end  of  the  range  of  Ghauts 
and  only  a  few  miles  north  of  Cape  Comorin.  In  this  glen  a 
couple  of  gentlemen  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  had 
built  themselves  two  small  bungsJows  for  retreat  in  the  hot 
season  at  a  height  of  between  five  and  six  thousand  feet  above 
sea-level.  Very  steep  and  rough,  a  narrow  pathway  wound 
among  rocks  and  jungle  from  the  lower  level,  and  after  two 
or  three  hours  of  heavy  toil  we  gained  the  entrance  to  the 
valley.  It  was  a  wild  and  picturesque  spot,  looking  right  down 
upon  the  southern  point  of  India.  Higher  mountains  enclosed 
the  glen  on  three  sides,  but  to  the  south  the  eye  ranged  over 
the  immense  expanse  of  ocean  which  surrounds  the  cape. 
Two  little  thatched  cottages  stood  on  a  rising  ground  some 
three  or  four  hundred  yards  from  the  entrance  gap  in  the 
hills  ;  through  this  gap  the  gathered  waters  of  the  glen  plunged 
down  the  mountain-side.  The  lower  slopes  of  the  valley  were 
free  of  forest  and  grass-covered  ;  the  higher  ridges  were  seamed 
with  belts  of  deep  green  forest  — '  sholahs,'  as  they  were 
called. 

A  missionary  in  Nagracoil,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  had 
kindly  given  us  the  key  of  his  mountain  cottage,  so  we  marched 
straight  to  it.  The  house  had  not  been  occupied  for  many 
months,  aod  the  look  was  rusty  and  difficult  to  open  ;   bot  at 
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TRACK  OF  THE  BISON 


last  entrance  waa  effected   ^r.^  *i  ^ 

fi«t  m«,  ^,,  went  S.'^uXt'^  '  t"^^^  "'«^*  -«*  the 
"tead.  in  one  comer  of  the  UtSe^i  *  ^^^'^y'  °^  <^oi'  bed. 
«een,  like  a  piece  of  old  beidLTdeS^T  ''°^  °^«^«  -^ 

8^:rr  "^^^  °"*'  «cla^if that  tw'"*  ""^y-    The 
serpent  lying  coiled  under  the  em^tluJ^    .  ""^  *  ^^^^  big 
f  «de  window  open  to  give  us  2r    yi"'^^^-    ^e  now  got 
be  easily  perceiv^  that  The  bunSew  '^^*;.  *^^  '^^°  ^^  ^'^"W 
a  semi-comatose  state     It  „«?     .        *  ^"«^  ''^^^^  ^^'"8  in 
Ws  bead  was  and  whe;e  UsZ  TntTi  1°  T"^  °^*  -'-^ 
of  the  coil  for  aim.  and  gave  S  „  k  n  '^'^  '^"^  ^"^i««t  part 
full  into  the  midirofT  JSn.     '*' "*  ""^  '^^  '^t-no^ 
entanglement  began.  durL  wh,l  T  *^T*  "P^"*^*^^  '^d  dis- 
await  developments,  for  wfthth"        ?*'^^  *«  t^«  door  to 
could  not  teU  what  the  2t  moZ'f  ^ '  *'^,  ""^^^  -« 
When  the   thick  smoke  cleared  II     ,*^f  '^P'^«  ^°«'d  be. 
Bleeping  python  was  quiet  j^  baU  h'L^K^  u''^'  '"^^  «»'• 
halves  at  its  thickest  pari     He  tL     k  '°^""  ^^  ^^y  « 
length,  and  thick  as  a  mL's  W      aT  «  °"*  *^"^^«  feet  in 
along  his  back  in  a  sorTof  pur.lt  ti?t^"^  '  ^^^^^'^  '^self 
ground.    He  had  done  us  one  S,^*  "P^°  *  ^^™  back- 
ra.  in  the  bungalow.  ^*^  "^"^^^^  =  then,  was  not  a 

astp  "^TX^Bton^^^^^^^  We  first  crossed 

;^ey ;    ^^^  ,,  ,^  J  Pomt.  and  de^^ded  into  another 

reached  at  noon  a  pUce  called  k„  erossmg  another  glen. 
VaUey.'  Here  some  h^adt^n  ^trK,  ^^''^^  '^«  HiUmen^' 
out  of  about  the  B^nl^CTiw^lT''''''''^^^^ 
strange  dv  rf-like  peopleTere  th«  «  1  ^^'^*  ^"t«-  These 
I  met  in  India.    Th^wereaU  m,?  ^^  ^  ^  ^^*  ^^  'heir  kind 

-^black  in  oolouryrnTlrnS^^T^'^'-^^^'^^*' 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  wUd  ani^i  '  T^^''  instinctive 
following  a  traU  across  all  kinds  Id  ^l'"'*  ^^^^  Po^er  of 
;;?ualled  by  their  noiseless  and  ve^  r  J''^^"  °^  «^°"°d'  ^ere 
tlm,ugh  dense  jungle.  ^*'  '*P'^  °»®tl»ods  of  moving 

With  these  men  we  nr»«,     i 

M.  m«,  through  thi.  iongte  ,hm  /  h^^*  '""  P»rticuUr 
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Following  his  '  point,'  I  could  discern,  at  a  distance  of  about 
twenty  or  thirty  paces,  a  huge  head  that  was  looking  at  us 
over  and  through  some  lower  jungle.  It  was  a  bison.  I 
carried  a  short  rifle  which  loaded  at  the  breech  in  some  strange 
fashion  long  ago  obsolete.  I  aimed  at  the  big  head  that  was 
looking  at  us,  but  before  I  could  pull  the  trigger  the  beast 
threw  himself  half  round  from  us.  Dropping  the  muzzle 
below  where  I  thought  must  be  the  level  of  his  shoulder,  I 
fired.  There  was  a  great  crash,  and  I  heard  and  saw  no  more. 
Fearing  the  beast  was  off  down  the  slope,  I  rushed  forward, 
my  black  friend  remaining  where  he  was.  On  his  side  lay  the 
bison,  struggling  hard  to  get  on  his  legs  again.  I  fired  at 
twelve  feet  from  him  two  more  shots  into  his  huge  carcass, 
neither  of  which  seemed  to  have  any  effect ;  but  the  first  wound 
was  mortal,  and  after  a  last  biruggle  he  lay  still.  All  the  hill- 
men  now  came  together,  and  with  their  keen  knives  the  big 
head  was  severed  from  the  body,  poles  were  cut,  and  we  all 
marched  back,  bringing  the  head  in  triumph  to  the  hut.  The 
bison  was  one  of  the  largest  the  little  hunters  had  ever  seen. 
He  measured  eighteen  hands  at  the  shoulder,  and  his  girth 
was  ten  feet.  We  slept  that  night  in  a  sort  of  porch  belonging 
to  the  largest  of  the  beehives,  and  the  little  men,  and  the  little 
women,  and  their  yet  smaUer  children,  were  soon  inside  their 
hives. 

After  nine  days  of  this  wild  life,  but  with  no  sport  to  equal 
that  first  day's,  we  said  farewell  to  our  good  friend  Mr.  Cox, 
who  was  about  to  attempt  coffee-planting  in  Ashamboo  ;  and 
descending  again  to  the  low  country  pursued  our  route  to 
Cape  Comorin.  The  heat  was  now  great,  and  felt  particularly 
trying  to  us  after  the  cool  days  and  really  cold  nights  of  the 
upper  mountains.  The  country  was  now  covered  with  old 
forts  and  ruined  temples.  At  night,  when  it  became  too  dark 
for  the  bullocks  to  make  their  way,  we  would  tie  up  beside  some 
old  temple  and  sleep  until  day  came,  lulled  by  the  sea  winds 
whistling  through  the  broken  masonry  and  dilapidated  figures 
of  Vishnu  or  Parasu  Rama.  The  last-named  Brahminical  deity 
was  the  favourite  god  of  the  Travanooreans ;  for  they  say  that 
it  was  he  who  created  this  country  by  hurling  his  axe  from 
the  summit  of  the  Ghauts  into  the  ocean,  which  then  came  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountalnB,  and  that  the  waters,  receding  from 


TO  TUTieORIN 


oJzr^^r "" "-  ^^  '^-  •«"  ^-  the  .Oh  .g " 

upon  which  the  wave,  h^  w^td  Z,u  ^'■''  ''"P'^  "''oL 
colours  of  sand— BUM  ™  Jl.  j  P  ""*»  "*"'™t  kinds  and 
Btoodatthe extreme wiST; """  ''^''-    ^  "W  bCjTw 

^t.  roci.  mar  Jd'Xl'Sr  Wt  ^51  'T  "«  "™*^ 
low  was  very  large  •  it  h..^  ""^"^ft  bit  of  land.    The  buMa- 

and  freshened  by  winds  that  wtre  aC  °V^'  ^'"^  ^^  «o°led 

I^rom  this  point  our  buUocrhad  Tl?^'  ^^'^  *^"  ^*^««- 
east  to  Tuticorin.  a  por?  o„  f\«  ""  ^^^  *"™ed  north- 

Ceylon.    Slowly  tWSj^'^;thr\'^''^^^^"y'  f-o^g 
wid  cut  once  more  into  ^fM-  ^^"""^^  tie  Aroomboli  Pass 

^-^--.ts.  i.ook„.^r„S''n^s^,!:.r.^^aM„<^' 

m-oS*':3?t:Ed:^^^j:^'^««j-.  i«i«ia,„„Hn 

.tudy!     The  qu«nt  ^H  h^^tS'!l™"»^-     What,  placed 
U-rongh  its  lofty  iXaTt.  J-  T  ^'  *»  '"-  «hoiI 

£rdpotetptr»X^r.^  V  PaU^oottah, 

J^^Ct^JC^^^-^^r^ha-^o-^t 
heat  wae  very  great  during  tW  Ivi  S"*^?""  ^°'^"-     The 
countiy  scorched  and  sandy  ^^.^.^^  *^»^«^.  and  the 
The  day  foUowing  our  arriv^  TtS^  "^^  ^*  '"^"hes. 
and  seedy  aU  day.'    It  WMreaiif.i^     ?^  "^  °»"^«*.  'Sick 
CarnaticcliniatehadCxTS^^n^T^'^^'^^^il^^^    The 
tune  past  a  recurring  dT^t  horribi  ^u  °^"'  ^^^  ^^^  »ome 
at  intervals  of  about  a  month     ?Ji^'''^"^«  °*°^«  "P«n  me 
out  what  it  was.  and  as  it^!    i,  ^®  ^°°^^  <'°'Jd  not  make 
^  moon  when^rel"  IrSht'S:^  ''^*  *^-  "-  * 
begun  to  think  the  moon  was  iS*'**"^"  *^^"'^.  I  had 
them.  oon  was  in  some  way  answerable  for 

At  Tuticorin  we  hirnri  »  ^-a*      , 

-t  «a  through  tb,^T£:^l:^ » '^o-y/  «d 

fflansar  for  Mad,..,  foUowing  the 
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general  line  of  the  coast  northward,  anchoring  at  sunset,  and 
going  on  at  sunrise  next  day. 

It  was  a  new  experience  of  Indian  life,  and  therefore  of  great 
interest,  despite  the  general  condition  of  discomfort  that 
necessarily  pervaded  it.  The  *  dhoney  '  was  of  about  twenty 
tons  burden  ;  the  crew — a  whole  family  and  a  couple  of 
followers — was  Mohammedan.  My  companion  and  myself 
had  a  small  after-hold  for  our  mattresses,  and  an  equally 
small  space  on  deck  to  sit  in  during  the  day.  A  big  lateen 
sail  towered  above  and  gave  us  shelter  from  the  sun  ;  forward 
of  the  sail  the  crew,  of  aU  ages,  was  huddled  together  on  jute 
bales.  The  craft  itself  was  old,  and  its  planks  were  simply  held 
t(^ether  by  coir  ropes  and  stitches. 

On  the  28th  June  we  passed  through  Adam's  Bridge  and 
anchored  at  Paambaun.  Many  islands  were  scattered  about 
these  narrow  seas  between  India  and  Ceylon.  The  coasting 
trade  was  large,  and  native  craft  were  numerous.  Passing 
through  Palk's  Straits  on  the  29th,  our  '  dhoney  '  was  all  but 
run  down  by  a  two-masted  native  vessel  of  ten  times  our 
tonnage.  I  had  seen  under  the  lateen  sail  this  big  craft  coming 
towards  us  more  than  a  mile  away,  and  had  pointed  her  out 
to  our  '  Ries,'  for  the  courses  on  which  we  were  both  running 
must  bring  us  close  together.  Then  the  sail  had  intervened, 
and  I  ceased  to  watch.  All  at  once  there  was  wild  shouting 
from  our  crew  before  the  mast,  and  a  more  distant  bellowing 
from  the  people  on  the  brig.  How  we  scraped  by  each  other 
I  don't  know  ;  but  amid  all  the  bellowing  and  gesticulation 
the  big  craft  brushed  past  us  a  few  feet  distant  on  the  starboard 
side,  our  joint  speeds  giving  a  rate  of  perhaps  twenty  miles  an 
hour. 

On  the  30th  we  passed  the  tall  lighthouse  on  Point  Calymere 
at  noon,  were  off  Negapatam  at  three,  and  anchored  at  Carrical 
at  sunset  just  as  the  tricolor  was  being  hauled  down  from  the 
French  flagstafiF.  Then  to  Pondicherry  for  one  day  on  shore, 
and  to  Madras  on  the  evening  of  4th  July.  It  had  been  well 
timed.  Our  sixty  days'  leave  would  expire  next  morning. 
We  had  travelled  some  twelve  hundred  miles  by  rail,  boat, 
bullock,  bandy,  dhoney,  and  on  foot  in  these  fifty-nine  days. 

At  Madras  we  found  the  orders  for  home  had  arrived  ;  we 
were  to  sail  in  the  following  February. 


A  VISIT  TO  VELLORE  57 

buUt  by  early  MohammeZ.^Z.et^  „    th^V'™?^'°" 
in  ite  dl^-iT  ^  ^^^°  *  ^^'y  ^otabl*^  occurrence 

m^^'''!^Hl'"''  ™"  ™"»  ««  tkta  scene  of  .  bygone 

nis  better  ear.    '  What  was  if  lit^  » »  i,  a  roared  mto 

vvnau  was  it  like  ?    he  answered,  gaining  a 
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little  time  for  his  reply  before  he  uttered  it.  *  Well,  it  was  like 
the  sound  of  the  water-wheel  of  a  big  mill.'  That  was  aU  I 
could  get  from  him. 

Other  old  pensioners  were  tried  as  to  the  mutiny  with 
greater  success.  Two  or  three  of  them  knew  from  hearsay 
all  the  sights  of  that  memorable  night  and  morning  at  Vellore 
in  July  1806.  The  old  barracks  through  the  windows  of  which 
the  mutineers  had  fired  on  our  men  as  they  were  lying 
asleep  in  their  cots ;  the  rampart  and  bastion  to  which  the 
survivors  had  escaped,  and  which  they  held  until  the  arrival 
of  the  gallant  Gillespie  from  Arcot  at  the  head  of  his  avenging 
cavalry ;  the  flagstaff,  from  the  summit  of  which  the  green  flag  of 
Mysore  was  torn  down,  under  a  murderous  fire,  by  two  splendid 
soldiers  of  the  69th  ;  the  spot  on  the  ramparts  over  the  great 
gateway  from  which  Sergeant  Brady  first  descried  the  hero 
Gillespie  riding  far  in  advance  of  his  leading  squadron  ;  the 
gate  blown  in  by  the  fire  of  ten  galloper  guns  of  the  King's  19th 
Dragoons  —  all  these  places  we  visited ;  and  finally  we 
reached  the  graveyard  where,  shaded  by  on  old  deca3ing  tree, 
stood  the  square  mound  of  brick  and  mortar,  without  date  or 
inscription,  and  broken  with  rents,  through  which  wild  plants 
grew  luxuriantly,  marking  the  ground  where  so  many  ol  the 
old  regiment  rested. 

It  was  late  at  night  when  I  got  back  to  Madras.  A  sub- 
scription was  soon  set  on  foot,  the  Government  of  Madras 
helped  with  a  grant,  and  six  months  later,  when  the  regiment 
embarked  for  England,  they  left  a  fitting  monument  in  the 
graveyard  at  Vellore  to  the  memory  of  the  gallant  men  who 
lay  there. 

I  was  sorry  then  to  leave  India,  and  I  am  sorry  still  that  I 
did  not  labour  more  when  I  was  there  to  know  better  its  people 
and  their  history.  India  is  a  '  ad  school  for  the  young  soldier 
in  many  of  its  aspects.  There  are  some  of  our  race  to  whom 
contact  with  the  native  spells  retrogression  ;  there  re  others 
to  whom  this  old  civilisation,  these  vast  edifice  f  power 
decayed,  and  wettlth  squandered,  and  religion  de^  aerated, 
teach  lessons  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  school-books. 
Cradle  of  all  things  1  Tomb  of  all  things  !  Gorgeous  starved, 
degraded,  defiled,  debauched,  mysterious  East  I  I  wish  that  I 
had  studied  you  more  deeply  when  I  dwelt  with  you.    And  yet 
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folmg  man  from  the  ruled  mMir^^''""  "'"°''  ^''^^  the 
mgs  many  highly  paid  rivili..^  °'^""  "y  "Mder- 

j-dgea,  and  all  Jeir  ^.u,  I^T'^"'""'''™''''"'  <""'»"'or,. 
looking  back  upon  it  7 1  tW  ttaT^  ""^"^  '   »"'  "ow 
me  most  favourably  in  ttV?^  ?""  """^  "'"'  impressed 
begm.  their  caree^^i.  th^a-S^^T^S  "T  "^"^  "^o  '^ 
from  military  life  to  L^J^^j  ^. ''*' '"''^^"ontly  passed 
Mohammedan  fa  f„m,d  .^e  L^""'""'?" '    Wh-'ev^^ 
will  make  him  «gL  ^  ^^  1"°"  "^orent  in  his  nature 
di«e«nt  from  thft  to  IThl  L^."?™  "^^  '»  "  '^ 
superior.    The  Asiatic  fiSn.  ™    ^^  "  P°"'y  "i'flian 

•  euperior person  -of  our  ttr  ^J^T'^LT^  '^""'^  '1"° 
CoUector  of  Boggly  WanSTLr  '  l^'"?!' ^^T'  ""*  '''' 
to  the  end  of  the  chanter  ,„„  ^  '  ^^  '*  '^  """m  so 

always  die  in  a  Chart^Cse-nliw"*''  ""  °°'°"''  "«'""' 
1  am  not  auitfi  auro  ♦i.-*     ""«»P*i»i. 

stiU  to  be  found  in  the  o^^tltiol^n      1^"  '^^"^^"  ^^°  ^*« 

Bungay  Smith  was  a  ^^^H^^ '""' ^  ^^• 
social  accomplishment,  and  tofhff I  P°^^  one  marked 
h«  fortune  in  the  6ivTs^rv  ce  V"^  "^^  '^^'  ^'  °^^d 
bumble-bee  One  e^^n^  aH  ..o^.'^"^.^  ^"^^  ^«  » 
House  somebody  mentioned  J  T  ^*'°°  ^  Government 
fact  of  Bungay's'^accomTiem  %\  f^  ^^-ge-ral  the 
requested  to  eive  a  ««.*  ^^  special  desire  he  waa 

bee.  a  screen  felg^^rr^'ST^'f'  f  ^  °^  *^«  ^"-w" 
a^duouH.  From  behiS^Iitt  Jl'^p^"'  *^«  performance  less 
variations  of  buzzing^t  1  !^"  ^"°«^^  ^''^^^^^  ^o^h  such 
the  measun>  of  ^orl^  t't^^^TtZT  ^'^'*^  "^^^-^ 
flower ;  he  buzzed  as  the  be^  W  1^  ^'^  approaching  the 

the  bee  who  has  stm^k  Lal^i':!?,*^:  ^^^ '  ^'  ^"^^^  as 
irritated  and  enra^daTZlZ.^^'^^^orn^  violently 
af  the  bee  di^„,ii^  dozii^  amS^th"^'^''^'  ^^  ^«  ^«^-«d 
From  that  moment  his  ^eo^"*  ^'  ^^^^^^^  ^^^«°  *^«- 
country  to  a  co!Iect«=^ii.  t^  u  ^  *^''^-  He  went  «n 
'^t..^,p.  which  unfortunately  was  in  a  p^rt 
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of  India  where  tigers  were  numerous.  From  a  love  of  nature 
in  the  humbler  lives  of  the  striped  bumble,  he  passed  to  the 
higher  levels  of  striped  animal  life.  He  would  hunt  the  tiger. 
A  collector  finds  many  willing  hands  to  aid  him  in  compassing 
his  wishes.  It  was  soon  arranged  that  a  '  machan,'  or  stage, 
should  be  erected  at  some  spot  frequented  by  the  lord  of  the 
Indian  jungle.  Upon  this  stage  Bungay  was  to  take  his  seat, 
a  bait  or  lure  for  the  tiger  was  to  be  fastened  underneath,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  proceeding  would,  it  was  said,  be  almost 
automatic  :  the  tiger  would  come  to  eat  the  bait,  Bungay  had 
only  to  discharge  bullets  down  upon  him  from  his  '  machan,' 
and  the  desired  end  would  be  achieved.  The  whole  arrange- 
ment fulfilled  all  the  conditions  known  as  '  a  dead  certainty.' 

The  '  machan '  consisted  of  a  sort  of  strong  double  step- 
ladder,  having  a  stage  at  top  upon  which  Bungay  with  his 
head  shikaree  was  to  be  seated.  Everything  promised  well. 
Before  darkness  closed  over  the  forest  Bungay  and  his  shi- 
karee were  in  position;  a  small  buffalo  calf  was  tied  to  a 
stake  underneath  the  structure.  Night  and  silence  followed. 
The  tiger  was  now  the  only  actor  wanting  in  the  piece,  and  he 
had  to  appear  under  the  sts^ing,  and  not  on  it.  It  was  here 
that  the  hitch  came  in. 

It  was  late  when  he  appeared,  with  the  stealth  and  caution 
common  to  his  kind.    There  was  something  suspicious  about 
this  buffalo  calf,  and  what  was  the  meaning  of  this  ctirious 
wooden  pyramidal  thing  placed  straddling  its  legs  over  the 
jungle  pathway  ?     It  required  examination.    He  approached 
the  scene.    His  back  had  been  giving  him  trouble  in  the  matter 
of  mange  ;    this  sloping  arrangement  of  wood  offered  a  con- 
venient means  of  getting  on  even  terms  with  some  parts  of  his 
own  person  which  had  previously  defied  his  attempts  to  scratch 
them.    All  at  once  a  thing  never  calculated  upon  by  tiger  or 
collector  happened  ;   there  was  a  crash,  a  roar,  a  going  off  of 
firearms,  the  thud  of  falling  weights  ;  full  upon  the  tiger's  back 
fell  Bungay  straddle-legs.    Away  went  the  tiger,  scared  as  he 
had  never  been  scared  before  ;  tight  to  the  tiger  clung  Bungay, 
roaring   for  all   he  was  worth  ;     shikarees  descended  from 
neighbouring  trees,  firing  promiscuously  in  all  directions ;    a 
spring  from  the  tiger,  wilder  than  anything  he  had  yet  achieved, 
flung  Bimgay  into  the  jungle,  from  whence  his  roars  served 
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«l»ken  that  »C^,S^'";Si  "?"''■  ""'  """■  ■'«™  " 
•"i^'Uo  tiger  Md^wTf"?™'™''-  He  imagined 
now  broke  fortk"  'til  ^1"?°  '".'^  '""^'^^  «  a  bi,  he 
prolonged  treatol  tlr  to  „'f  '£,?•  "^'^  ?  """"O  <" 
"«verity.  and  the  intervX  tetwe^n  r^"™*'™  '««»o-ed  m 
they  never  quite  left  Wm  Tnd  a  IT  J  ,  ^  ?"*  '""Ser.  But 
"eeompaaied  him  "Jr^Siit  1' ^ "t  "?'  <"°™n' "'way. 
which,  upon  a  w^^„r^r^  f  T'''  "s'"  ™f«- 

^:ra.:;;  s^~  Vf-' »- ^.^ 

at  «jnee  to  aft  Carrru"r^\rrr'  '^  '^"  4;.fed 

hor':;:n'ro^™™';,t%r/  *"  *^  -""'  »*  ""o- »' 

in  his  gharrr  riong  Z  Molf  ^^J  T  K"'°^^«  *'  "'^''t 
•fenly  came  upon  UmZ  £^1         ',.'5° ."«°''  '^<''>»'°"'  ""i- 

the  Adyar  RlVer.  &mettl  L'STo  "^  ""  ""^  ""''«<'  ""' 
and  before  the  Bervant^™^?*  had  gone  wrong  with  the  rope, 

developed.  rCZV^ZZtatrZ  ''^''*  "^  '>^^ 
down  they  went  into  the  dry  Kf  the  ^iS  ""^'*'' /"""«!  ; 
to  arch  the  chase  went  <^  ,Y.  ^  °  ""'"■ '  ''<""  arch 

buttrcM  ;  BuCyl^wlS  'oj^,  f""' "<'  '™^''  ""^hind  . 

«.e  eolitudee  ^'ITlfe  "^ "o  "Z  Sg 'of'Te?'";  '^'■' 
and  out  of  the  arches  th«  moo*     *  , ,       ^,      *°®  ^'^''^«*'  as  in 

forgotten  how  tCstrlnt  ^T^n     T.f  '^'  '""°-    ^  ^^- 
Heaven  '  ended  ^    "^ndenng  of  the  poet's  '  Hound  of 

In  the  month  of  February  1864  th«  fio+i,  u     • 
was  left  of  it.  embarked  for  Fn„i   V^^  ^^«™^°*' «'•  ^^^a* 
famous  line  of  ^ohpmT'  shinf  ^   ""^  "f  '^'^  ^"«««^^  «f  the 
London.  ^^      '^'P'  °^«**  by  Messrs.  Green  of 

The  right  wing  of  the  regiment  sailed  on  the  lOfh  v  u 
There  wt  re  ten  days  between  fh^  av        ?  .        ^"  February. 
^m/a/i,ar  and  t^r £:^I7aldc ^    bI^    ""' '''^  ^'''''-  '^e 
and  there  was  much  expiw!/      .      ^^  '^''""^  "°t«^  ^^^''^rs, 

the  thirteenTfouLen  th-       ^      -  ""^  '^'"^  ^""^^  ^« 

Both  were  to  <Sl  at  It  C  "^"^f^^  "^^  'i"'^^^^^  time, 
mouth.  I  wL  with  !h!  i  ?  ""*'  ^^  *^^"  t«  ^*^e  for  Ply. 
Warden.  ^''^  '^'  ^'^'  ^"^^  ^^  ^^e  regiment  in  the  W 

It  is  interestmg  to  compare  the.,  old  logs  of  sailing  ships 
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with  the  '  runs '  made  by  liners  to-day.    We  kept  a  journal 
on    boar    —the   Homeward  Bound   by   name  — and   in   its 
pages  I  find  the  record  : — 

'In  the  first  fortnight  after  leaving  India  we  averaged  only  80 
miles  a  day ;  ic  the  second  fortnight  the  average  wag  124  miles- 
the  third  fortnight  saw  us  out  of  the  tropics  and  into  the 
latitudes  of  strong  winds,  and  our  average  increased  to  184  miles  • 
then  when  the  stormy  seas  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  were  entered 
we  ran  up  to  197  miles  in  twenty-four  hours;  finally  we  attained 
m  the  run  from  St.  Helena  northwards  an  average  of  212  miles 
and  covered  in  one  day  320  miles  betwe-n  the  Azores  and  the 
Lizard.' 

The  only  event  in  the  long  three  months  that  is  worth 
remembering  is  a  short  stay  of  two  days  at  St.  Helena— 16th 
and  16th  April ;  but  they  were  days  so  steeped  in  thoughts  of 
glory  and  of  grief  that  if  I  Uved  for  a  thousand  years  they 
would  Uve  with  me.    Our  ship  had  been  standing  off  the 
island  m  the  late  night,  and  long  before  dawn  I  was  on  deck 
to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  rock.    It  came  in  the  west 
as  the  stars  were  going  out  in  the  east.    Nothing  like  this 
black  berg  is  elsewhere  in  the  world.    Nothing  so  lonely,  so 
gaunt,  so  steep,  so  age-riven,  so  thunderous  with  the  sound 
of  seas,  so  sorrowful  in  the  waU  of  the  winds,  so  filled  with  the 
sense  of  blank  distance,  so  sombre  in  desolation.    B^ranger 
said  that  where  some  older  earth  had  been  ruined  in  the  great 
conflict  which  the  powers  of  Good  and  EvU  had  waged,  the 
rock  of  St.  Helena  had  been  left  at  the  special  prayer  of  the 
vanquished  spirits  of  Evil  as  a  memento  of  their  having  been 
once  supreme  upon  earth.    And  he  makes  the  Almighty  ask 
the  reason  for  the  request  thus  made. 

•  I  ask  this  boon,'  answers  the  spirit,  '  in  order  that  one  day 
m  a  far-distant  age  of  this  new  world  there  may  be  brought  to 
that  dark  ocean  rock  a  mortal  all  but  godlike  in  his  genius, 
who  shaU  undergo  there  upon  that  black  altar  a  lingering  death 
at  the  hands  of  evil  men.* 

I  got  on  shore  at  the  earUest  possible  hour,  and  was  soon 
riding  up  the  steep  road  that  led  from  Jamestown  to  the  tomb 
and  to  Longwood.  At  St.  Helena  one  quickly  masters  the 
chapter  of  St.  Helena.    These  gigantic  rock  walls,  these  im- 


AT  LOxVGWOOD 
passable  precipices,  and  all  fK-         •  ^ 

lation  in  the  midst  ot^hiohJt"  ««^i^omnent  of  charred  d^ 

prison,  surrounded  hw  r.„«         '^"-P«rvadmg  sense  nt  o«   •       ' 

Monsieur  miVj,*  °  '"®  island  duri.m  Tu        ";""se, 

'  Yes  v«i^    *\'  care  to  see  him  ? '  ^  ^^^  captivity. 

,  ^®8,  very  much.' 

''f^S?^-"  "S  r«r :,"?!'  "-  Wow  .He 
'ive  mmutes  later  I  was  .^i^  ^iT   f       °^  dogwood.' 
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day  and  the  night  I  mounted  guard  over  him,  and  stood  sentry 
beyond  the  gum  trees  there  by  the  house.' 

•  How  long  have  you  been  here  ? '  I  ask. 

'  Fifty  years  come  October  next,'  he  says,  '  I  came  out  with 
the  53rd  Regiment,  and  when  it  left  to  go  to  India  I  exchanged 
into  the  66th,  and  I  married  and  settled  here.  Did  ye  ever 
hear  tell  of  Sligo  ? '  he  went  on. 

'  Yes,  often.' 

'  Well,  that  was  my  country.  I  wonder  now  how  it 's 
getting  on,  and  if  there  's  any  of  my  people  living.' 

So  anxious  was  I  to  follow  the  thread  of  the  guard  and 
sentry  memory  that  I  could  at  the  moment  have  consigned 
Sligo  to  the  deepest  bottom  of  its  own  bogs  ;  but  it  was  wiser 
to  dissemble  a  little,  so  after  a  few  words  about  Sligo  I  got 
the  old  fellow's  memory  back  again  to  Longwood,  the  guards, 
the  sentries,  and  the  old  times  of  the  captivity  ;  and  as  a 
starting-point  I  asked  him  where  the  Imo  of  sentries  used 
to  be  placed  by  day  and  by  night. 

'  The  sintries  is  it  ?  '  he  says.  '  There  's  the  field  over  where 
the  sheep  are  grazing  ;  that  'li  where  the  big  camp  stood.  By 
day  the  sintries  were  kept  below  the  ridge,  along  the  far  side 
of  the  vallej  '  (pointing  across  the  depths  of  Fisher's  Ravine), 
'  and  by  night  they  were  dra'  •  i,  and  they  closed  up  around 
the  house.' 

'  Did  you  ever  see  the  Emperor  ?  ' 

'  Who  ? ' 

•  Bonaparte.* 

'  Yes,  often.  I  used  to  see  him  of  times  working  in  the 
garden  at  the  house,  or  throwing  crumbs  to  the  fish  in  the  pond 
near  the  door.  When  he  got  too  bad  to  walk  out  in  the  garden, 
I  U8e<i  to  see  him  sometimes  in  tlie  house  ;  for  I  was  told  off  to 
look  after  the  Cliinamen  that  were  employed  tiiere,  and  to 
see  that  they  fctche<l  up  the  wat<?r  every  day  from  the  spring 
down  by  Toibuttc,  where  the  tonih  is  now.' 

Therj  we  spoke  of  the  house  «nd  (he  dwarf  gum  trees  th;4t 
grew  on  the  level  ground  jn«t  above  lii.s  cabin. 

'  There  were  more  of  tliem  there  in  then  dayH,'  ho  said. 
'  but  the  storm  that  blew  the  night  before  he  died — the  awfullest 
wind  that  was  over  on  the  island — knocked  most  of  them  down.' 

Then,  after  some  other  talk  about  St.  Helena,  his  miud 
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the  chain  betw^Taat^H  ''  °^*^'  *^e-ru8ted  link  in 

tittered  coat.  Z^JT^^/T^'.^r^  j°/  -Idier" 
had  run  diy.  What  thinaTu  '^  fu  ^'^  "^^^  °^  ^'i^  memory 
Old  friend?Tood-by^    ^^'  ^^  *^^  °^d  eyes  looked  at^ 

I  mounted  and  rode  «.«»«  ♦!,•  i  • 
up  around  the  hous^    i^Tw^T  °^'' '*^'  ^°"^'  '  '^<^ 
of  which  the  passer-bvitonr       •'''^'P'^^'^'o^^theedgea 
gloomy  rampai?^ks^.rt,      '"^  »"«*^ctive  horror;    th!^ 
at  Deadwood^ne  ht'd,^  va^/^T  °'  ^^^^-rs-one  the^ 
another  at  Hutt's  Gate^e^^«       ^^f  °^  *^^  ^^^^^'^^e : 
just  suffices  in  its  ^dih  at  "hi  ^rt^^  ""«!  "^^  "^^«*^ 
I^ngwood  between  the  pr^ous  L^  T^  '^'  ?^  °°  *° 
down,  one  thousand  feet  in^th  b7ot  th«      "^""^  ^^""8^8 
these  were  not  wards  and  nuaM-  I  au  "*"'°^  roadway  ; 

though  they  weJ^^^rj^l"*^„^7-««"ffi^^^^^^ 
and  the  nearest  land   butTh!T       *    ^^^^  ^^^^^  them 
at  sunset '  around  The  waL  of  tt'  °*  ^°^"^^  ^"«*  '  «lose  up 

The  news  that  r^h^ 111'  Tf  *^'"  ^°"^  ^*««W- 
The  Civil  War  L^ericrs^„^!H?^r  J'"  ^'^  °^  ^t«^t. 
but  a  little  speck  of  Conflict  Ta^S        ^^^*^«  to  a  close ; 

homeward-bound  soldie,^  ^^tu"  t  ^^"^    .    ^°  ""  ^' 
this    wanton    and   cowardlv   nr^     ,  "*'  '*  "^"^^  that 

general  war  which  .omT^L'ir^'^-T'"'  P'^"^^  ^^e 
the  pages  of  our  uXl^  2^V  '  T^"^  ^°''-  '  ^^^  i" 
Whisper.'  the  ooncludLg^Jr^;trh\r -;^«<^  '  ^^'^ 

'  Ho  :  babblers  of  "  peace  "  v»  wh    u      .   j  • 

inat  the  sword  in  its  sciil.h«r,l  /■-,.  . 

Did  vp  hp„  th .  ",       **^""^'^  for  over  w«s  tied  ! 
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easily  have  saved  Sedan  and  Paris  had  he  then  struck  for  the 
Dane,  and  there  would,  in  all  human  probability,  have  been  no 
•  Dreadnought '  scare  to-day  had  there  been  a  single  soldier- 
statesman  in  England  in  t^t  year  1864. 

There  was  no  Suez  Canal  in  1864,  and  the  roadstead  at 
St.  Helena  had  always  plenty  ci  shipping  in  it,  vessels  taking 
in  food  and  water  on  their  homeward  route  from  India  and 
China.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  it  iield  other  craft— American 
whalers  from  the  Antarctic  hiding  from  the  Alabama,  which 
was  still  at  work  of  destruction  in  various  seas.  I  went  on 
board  one  of  these  whalers.  She  was  three  months  out  from 
Maine  ;  her  captain  and  crew  in  beards  wid  clothes  like  eo 
many  Robinson  Crusoes.  It  wtj  early  morning.  The  captain 
insisted  upon  my  having  breakfast  with  him — a  black  bottle 
of  terrible  spirit  and  a  plate  of  hard-tack  biscuits,  on  a  table 
that  had  been  lubricated  with  blubber.     It  was  sufficient. 

Our  sister  ship,  the  Trafalgar,  conveyiiig  the  right  wing  of 
the  regiment,  had  pained  a  week  upon  us  in  the  run  from 
Madras  to  St.  Helena.  She  had  left  the  island  with  a  clear 
seventeen  days'  start.  The  race  home  now  seemed  hopeless 
for  us. 

We  left  St.  Helena  with  the  south-east  trade  blowing  strong, 

and  it  bowled  us  along  before  it  during  the  next  sixteen  days. 

No  halt  from  calms  on  the  Line ;  the  northern  tropic  proved 

equaUy  propitious,  and  the  '  roaring  forties  '  sent  us  flying  along 

from  stormy  Corvo  to  the  Cornish  coast  in  glorious  style. 

On  21st  May  we  anchored  at  Plymouth,  ninety  days  out  from 

Madras.     An  hour  later  a  full-rigged  ship  was  visible  on  the 

honzcn  from  beyond  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse.     Our  captain , 

who  had  only  one  eye  (but,  like  Nelson's,  it  was  a  very  good 

one)  laid  his  glass  upon  the  distant  v  essel     '  It 's  the  Trafalga  >■ ' 

he  said  ;  and  so  it  was.     That  three  hundr^  and  twenty  mile 

day  on  the  17th  had  done  its  work  ;   we  had  gained  somo 

seventeen  days  upon  our  sister  ship  in  the  run  from  St.  Helena 

When  we  entered  the  Channel  a  thing  foretold  by  the  ship's 

officers  happwied.    We  carried  some  seventy  or  eighty  invalid 

soldiers  from  India,  the  wrecks  of  the  Camatic  climate.     '  You 

will   see   many    of    these  men  die  when  we   get  near   the 

English  coast,'  the  officers  and  doctor  used  to  say.     So  it  fell 

oat.    We  buried  several  of  these  poor  fellows  almost  in  sight 
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for  the  rest  MdTfr^^h  '  r  '.^'*  May-green  on  the  hilk 
understanTau"  e  wi^of  1  7,^""""  ^^'^-  '^^ 
spend  a  few  sr^J^tZ^ctnZt''^''  ^'""«  ^°"  ^^"^^ 
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CHAPTER  V 

Aldershot.     Visit  to  the  Belgian  battlefields.    Afterthoughts  on  Waterloo. 

We  were  stationed  at  Gosport  after  arrival,  and  then  we  went 
to  Aldershot.  These  south  of  England  town  garrisons  made 
bad  stations  for  soldiers  lately  arrived  from  abroad  ;  that 
harpv  the  Jew  jeweller,  and  the  betting  or  gambling  man 
have  there  a  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  their  various  greeds, 
wiles,  and  villanies.  Before  we  were  a  year  at  home  half  of 
our  officers  were  in  debt,  and  many  of  them  had  to  exchange  or 
leave  the  service. 

After  a  short  leave  of  absence  at  home,  I  was  sent  with  a 
party  of  men  to  Hythe  to  learn  out  of  books  that  theory  of 
musketry  in  the  practice  of  which  I  was  already  no  mean 
proficient.  But  Hythe  was  no  exception  to  the  rule  which  I 
have  found  existing  in  every  part  of  the  world — namely,  that 
a  man  will  find  something  of  interest,  something  that  is  worth 
knowing  or  seeing,  no  matter  what  the  spot  may  be  on  the 
•arth's  surface  where  fortune  has  cast  him. 

Visiting  Dover  one  day,  I  turned  into  the  Ship  Hotel  for 
lunch.  At  a  table  in  one  comer  of  the  public  room  four  men 
were  sitting.  The  waiter  informed  me  that  they  were  officers 
of  the  American  Federal  cruiser  Kearsarge,  which  was  then 
lying  in  the  harbour.  Over  at  Calais  lay  also  in  harbour,  and 
afraid  to  stir  from  it,  the  Confederate  cruiser  Alabama.  The 
Federal  agent  in  Calais  kept  the  captain  of  the  Kearaarge 
constantly  informed  of  the  doings  of  his  rival.  The  Kearsarge 
lay  in  Dover  with  steam  always  up.  The  truth  was,  the 
Alabama's  game  was  up,  unless  some  extraordinary  freak  of 
fortune  should  again  befriend  her,  for  the  Kearsarge  had  '  tho 
legs  of  her,'  and  whether  the  brave  Semmes  headed  out  into 
the  North  Sea,  or  went  down  Channel,  he  must  <,e  overhauled 
by  his  enemy. 
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AIJ)EilSHOT  IN  1865 
Suddenly  the  door  of  thn  mff 
gentlemen,  dressed  in  mther  1"  f^"^*^""  '"P*"^'  »nd  four 
the  room,    ^t^p^  sl?^  "^^  ^^^  of  '  °^ufti,'  entered 
of  the  table  in  the  7^  t^li'^V"^  ^"^  »*  *h«  occupants 
room.    They  were  office^  of  the'^7l'^^  ''°""''  '"^^  ''^'  the 
from  Calais  by  the  mailToat  I'  t        "^'  ^^"  ^^  ''<^^ 
a  look  at  thei;  enemy  from  thflr     ?"'^'  ^^^^^^^  *«  have 
the  Confederate  shppedTut  from  r  .     '°"^^'  °*  ^""^«  ^*^^ 
-mething  of  a  st^rt'm  Je  ^  way  ^1^^^^^^         ^^^  -^^^^ 
^^^^^J^'^  was  soon  upon  her  trLIs  ^^^''"'^ '  ^"*  *^« 

cost  the  Northern  States  such  1?  t  *'°'"°^''  ^f  seas,  had 

limit  was  up  she  had  t^'p^Jt^a     ??  .  "^'^  *^^  *^« 

the  two  cruisers  met  for  the  filln'^  ,  ^"^  """^^  °^  Cherbourg 
with  the  ^faia^  ii  an  hlr  S  ^*  '""'•  ^*  ^'^  *"  ^^ef 
picked  up  by  an  English  steam  vt^H  T^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 
name-but  curiously ^enougrsSL  W^^^  ^T  ^"'«°*^°  ^^^^ 
for  many  miles,  a  m'^nthoftw^ealf ^''^J^^^  '^^^"^^'^^ 
ships  were  racing  each  oth«r  «h>  /u  '  '^^^^  *^®  ^wo  clipper 
from  Ply„,outh  fo  Dartih      «  '"^^  '°"'^  ''^^^  ^^  E"«^d 

Early  in  1865  we  moved  to  Alderehofc  f  >,««  • 
condition  from  what  it  is  to-dlv     r  ""  *  ^^^^  ^«~nt 

stretched  from  beyond  the  LonTv:^^  ^Panses  of  sand 

wretched  huts  in  which  we  ^^  ^  Z  "^  *°  *^«  ^°0"  of  the 
foliage  which  chieflj  oteThen^^'T^-  .  ^  '*^^  ^^^^"^  and 
Laffan  of  the  Enginlr^etTS^  '"^^  ^'i:'""  °^  ^^°-«^ 
west  wind  blewlne  might  hive  i^'']^''  t""^  ^^"°  '^  «°"th- 
was  a  koppje  in  the  Sah!ra  ^'"^  '^^'  ^«*''«  Camp 

4l?LV^Lrtr^^^^^^  --  ^  Place  Of 

mUiUry  characters  one  mTttheT  %\'^^'^^^^^iity  of  the 
of  these  old  vanished  he^  can  1  u  T  "^""^^  ^««tige 
Truly  can  it  be  said  thal^  IZ^Zu  ^"""^  ^  °"^  *"»y- 
of  tha.  time  is  gone,  'lo  k  sJe.  ?'  •^.  ^^  ^^  ''«*^^« 
c  ung  to  the  HoWier's  Lk     he  /o^^  ^!,'''T'-'     ^he  stock  stiS 
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concerned.  When  I  marched  the  company  to  which  I  belonged 
to  the  group  of  huts  assigned  to  us,  I  heard  one  of  the  old 
twenty-one-year  men  mutter  as  he  entered  the  hut,  '  Twenty 

years  all  round  the  worruld,  and  in  a cowshed  at  the  end 

of  it.' 

AU  the  drills,  movements,  and  manoeuvres  were  exactly 
what  they  had  been  fifty  years  before.  There  might  just  as 
well  have  been  no  Crimean  War,  no  Mutiny,  no  anything. 
Most  of  the  old  officers  swore  as  their  ancestors  had  sworn  on 
the  fields  of  Flanders  one  hundred  years  earlier.  I  think  the 
men  liked  them  all  the  better  on  that  account.  The  general  in 
command  was  a  splendid  veteran.  It  was  he  who,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  earlier,  had  told  his  men  at  Meeanee  to  '  turn  the 
fire-locks '  as  they  drove  their  bayonets  into  the  enemy  when 
these  brave  Belooch  swordsmen  were  hacking  at  the  Twenty- 
Second  over  the  levelled  bayonets.  He  had  borne  at  Inker- 
mann  the  worst  pressure  of  the  Russian  attack  in  the  early 
hours  of  the  fight.  When  the  first  reinforcement — Cathcart's 
Division — came  up,  that  general  had  ridden  forward  to  ask  to 
what  part  of  the  field  he  should  direct  his  troops.  '  Anywhere 
you  like,  my  dear  sir ;  you  '11  find  plenty  of  fighting  all  round.' 
And  indeed  he  found  it,  for  within  a  couple  of  hours  Cathcart 
and  about  half  of  his  division  were  dead  on  the  slopes  that  lay 
to  the  right  rear  of  the  famous  Sand-bag  Redoubt. 

I  can  still  see  this  old  hero  sitting  his  charger  on  the  top  of 
a  knoll  over  the  Basingstoke  Canal,  across  which  the  engineers 
had,  in  manoeuvre  language,  '  thrown  a  pontoon  bridge ' 
(two  pontoons  and  twenty  planks).  Over  this  structure  our 
brigade  had  to  go,  and  the  great  point  was  that  they  should 
not  keep  step  as  they  crossed,  but  the  poor  fellows  had  been 
BO  mercilessly  trained  to  keep  step  that  they  couldn't  break 
it  to  save  their  Uves  ;  and  as  the  canal  was  only  about  four 
feet  deep  in  the  centre  of  its  twenty  or  thirty  feet  width,  it 
didn't  matter  a  pin  whether  they  fell  in  or  not. 

But  from  the  general's  excitement  you  might  have  thought 
that  the  operation  was  quite  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  Russians 
retreating  over  their  bridge  of  boat«  from  the  south  to  the  north 
side  of  Sobastopol.  Up  we  came  to  the  canal  in  solid,  serried 
ranks.  The  more  he  swore  at  us,  the  more  his  staff  roared  at 
us  shouting  '  break  step,'  the  mors  our  men  stepped  '  as  one 
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S'  for'^'-'t^"  T^'  ?"  "^  -■»  "allied  into 

-tai,  thougu  it  prud™" ':f:ti:''cra;''zr  sft^: 

pontoons  stood  it  aU.  ^"®  **® 

Among  the  old  oflacere  of  lessfir  rant  ♦»,»  ^         i. 

manoeuvre  formations  were  then  ii  close  orde^;  i^  ^* 

tory  umc.     inia  view  of  the  question,  however    h«.i  »«♦ 

were  with  him  to  a  man.  ^^^  *** 

saltr.*^;/^."^"  °'r*  ^P."^^  ^^•^•^-  ^°"^d  ride  up  to  the  te^» 
salute,  deliver  his  orders,  wheel  his  horse  round  and^^ 
away  Colonel  R.  S..  being  a  veiy  senior  offitrlfS^ 
quen  ly  m  command  of  the  brigade.  He  would  never^l^ 
muscle  as  the  staff  officer  went  through  Z^  meLir^ 
would  then  gravely  turn  to  one  of  tiie  old  «  fi^r  men ^^^  ^ 

glTer-^i^lTnfr  ^'°  "^  '^«  PHvUegrof'^  hrw^ 

righ?  '^'^'  ^""  ^'*''°"''  '^'  "^^  ^"^"^^  -'"  ^  ^ove  to  tl« 
'Did  he?    Third  brigade,  fours  left.' 

.onadeoo.  by  tuning  i„  J^Sr;  ^'rel  kXTrthT.^: 
-  -^  >«11  yp.     ^a  ma«u,  i  au,  >iu.te  .ure  ti.i  aothing  wlih 
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the  most  conceited  young  staff  officer  could  do  would  ever 
have  '  puzzled '  that  splendid  body  of  men.  They  would 
have  died  to  a  man  with  that  old  Scotsman. 

I  had  one  resource  at  Aldershot  of  inestimable  value  to  me. 
It  was  the  Prince  Consort's  library.  Many  an  hour  I  spent  in 
that  cool  retreat  reading  of  the  wars  on  land  and  sea,  and  of  the 
men  who  fought  them.  By  hook  or  crook  I  must  go  to  Belgium, 
and  see  some  of  the  scenes  themselV''^.  The  few  pounds  I  had 
put  tog  ilier  in  India  were  now  gone.  Aldershot  was  an 
expensive  station  at  that  time,  for  regiments  and  battalions 
were  -onstantly  arriving,  and  the  reputation  of  the  '  Old  69th  ' 
for  hospitaUty  had  to  be  kept  uj>,  literally  at  all  costs.  But 
I  managed  to  get  together  about  twenty  pounds,  and  one  fine 
evening  I  was  off,  knapsack  on  shoulder,  for  Lille,  intending 
to  leave  the  train  at  Tournay,  and  begin  to  work  the  ground 
on  foot  from  that  place. 

I  reached  Tournay  early  on  the  second  morning,  picked  up 
a  guide  on  the  steps  of  the  cathedral,  and  was  soon  on  the  road 
to  Fontenoy.  The  guide  was  a  ghastly  failure.  He  professed 
to  know  the  battlefields  around  Tournay,  but  I  soon  found 
he  knew  only  the  public-houses.  '  You  know  the  field  of 
Fontenoy  ? '  I  said  as  we  cleared  the  old  town.  Certainly  he 
knew  Fontenoy,  he  answered ;  was  not  his  father  in  that 
battle,  and  did  not  the  Emperor  decorate  him  when  it  was 
over  ?  Astonished  by  this  information  I  merely  said,  '  Go 
ahead.' 

It  was  a  very  hot  afternoon,  the  road  was  deep  in  uust,  and 
the  knapsack  still  a  now  burden  to  my  shoulders.  Whenever 
we  passed  a  beer  uhop  he  looked  longingly  at  it ;  but  I  held 
steadily  on,  taking  a  most  malicious  satisfaction  in  the  situation 
that  was  now  developing,  for  I  soon  saw  that  Ihe  fellow  was 
soft  as  butter.  At  last  he  craved  a  halt  and  a  drink.  Theue 
I  gave  him,  even  though  he  still  adhered  to  the  story  of  tho 
decoration  of  his  father  on  the  field  of  Fontenoy  by  the  Emperor 
himself.  Then  I  thought,  '  Are  we  not  now  in  the  Cockpit 
of  Europe  ?  '  There  were  so  many  battles  fought  here  that 
this  man  may  well  have  got  a  bit  mixed  among  them,  and 
perhaps  in  this  matter  of  the  decoration  ho  had  only  inherited 
an  anoestrai  antipathy  to  the  truth.  So  we  went  again  aiocg 
the  dusty  road. 
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wood  of  Bam-  pLC  itr  ^^  °"  '^'  ^°°^°"*  ^°r  tJ^e 
battle.  A  laree  cZf^  ^  '  ""^  T*^'^  *^«  «««"«  of  the 
^turning  fr^m  woT  7*1'^^'  ^"^!  °^  ^°^^°  «°d  girls 
inquiringly.  TheTuuXT  T^'  •  ^^^'^^^^^  '  '  ^  ^^ed 
front,  wle^re  the Tdg  ffdo'^.^:^  ^"^^  ^  -^  '^'^ 
the  curve  could  be  Zn  a?<h„r  T  ''*'^'  «''^"^^'  *"d  o^er 

trees.     They  asked  r^"  ?  ^'huroh  spire,  sorae  white  houses,  and 

in  the  waggl  ,alr«  anCl  J^''™'  'f  "^'^  ^-™  ^-  -e 
bordered  faps.'  aU  fh^^a'  T^^'  itlV'^'^  'T  ^^  ^^«^- 
but  aU  t'     samfl  f>,««  „^      ^  V        clearly  a  puzzle  to  them  • 

as  that  of  an  oW  Sd  WhT"'  l^  "^"^^^  °^^  P---- 
the  seat  offered  in  theii.  il'  f*  '  v."^*^*  ^'"'  ^'"'^"^^ 
hour's  light  in  thTskvTr?^  ^.  .^  ^  ^^"'^  ^^«  '«««  than  an 
made  stLgh"  ft  FLt^noT  T^e""^  ^'"'P  "^^  *-^'  -^ 
to  me,  for  I  had  stnH?^  *7*  ^'"""'^  ^*«  «"  familiar 

guide.'  He  h^  br^Sfmt  tnT^°'  ''  "^"-  ^  P^^  *>*  -^ 
faUed  to  convince  me  of  th^^^^^°^'  ""^'^  *^°"«^  ^«  ^»^ 
father  in  the  bauTe  decoration  bestowed  upon  his 

lay^eTaTdtfe^t"  Itb^f  r  ^'^^^  ^^  ^^  *^«  ^-»<» 
mUes  away  on  ^St  Anf n    "^^"^P^^  ^ith  grass,   'fhree 

the  vaUey  of  the  Sdt  :^h  « '^^^  '"^  ^^"'^^  *«P  »hove 
the  French  an^y  hIS  «Ld  ,  '^?'^^^':«''°"^d  "^'^'^  which 
about  two  mil  J  Id  l^rl  'T^  ^^^^^^  ^«nteuoy 

Barn,  the  Bemi^c^Jkl^/:? J,,?"  ''t  ""^  ^^^>'  ^''^'^  *^ 
its  circumference  from  the  w'o^^fw^^^  '?"/  "'"^^  ^'«»« 
on  the  right.  °  ^*'^"  ''^  the  left  to  Antoing 

.Jcld;itl?4":fV^^^^^^  the  ground  dropped 

upon  which  to  identifv  f\!^  ;  7^'  ""^  ^^^"^  «*«i«r  field 
the  11th  May  1746  ^sl  "T^  "^^^^  '""^  P^'^^  there  on 
long  ago  beeTleveL  b:7he  1  "T /""^'  "^^"''^  ^-- 
changed.  Betweef^e  v^a^e  of/o^^^^^^^  ''T^^«"  '«  "- 
Bam  all  the  fighting  UkplL  Th.'T  *"^  '^f  ^''"^  '^^ 
-^luma  uf  fourteen  io^dXlish  Ind  Cn"  ''^  "^  ^^ 
*.'d  twenty  g„r.  i^to  the  left  ."ntre  o"th^  T"  "^"^' 
^iun  at  hv  cmmon,  charged  bv  n*vll^  «    J^        "''^  poHJtion. 
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two  columns  exchange  first  compliments  and  then  volleys, 
until  half  of  the  whole  are  down  in  the  young  com. 

The  battle  began  at  five  in  the  morning,  and  it  was  all 
over  by  one  o'clock.  At  noon  the  allies  were  in  full  retreat 
on  Ath.  Some  fifteen  thousand  dead  and  wounded  covered 
this  gently  rolling  ground.  History  has  given  half  a  dozen 
versions  of  this  once  famous  fight ;  but  what  is  assured  as 
fact  is  that  Cumberland's  column  under  Ligonier  had  all  but 
won  victory  when  it  was  wrested  from  their  grasp  by  the 
terrible  onslaught  of  Saxe's  reserve  troops,  among  which  six 
regiments  of  Irish  infantry,  under  Count  Lally,  formed  the 
most  potent  body  and  struck  the  most  decisive  blows. 

I  made  my  way  across  the  field  of  Antoing  as  the  dusk  was 
gathering  over  Fontenoy,  and  a  white  mist  was  coming  up  from 
the  Voyon  Valley,  creeping  like  a  great  ghost  of  battle  across 
the  ridge  where  this  wild  slaughter  had  been  wrought.  The 
partridges  were  calling  briskly  to  each  other  in  the  cool  twilight ; 
the  smoke  of  supper  was  going  up  from  many  cottage  chimneys. 
How  was  I  to  fare  in  that  way  at  Antoing  ?  I  struck  straight 
for  that  little  old  Flemish  town,  and  at  the  inn  kept  by  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Roger  Dubois  the  question  was  most  satisfactorily 
solved.  After  a  little  preparatory  delay,  a  fillet,  a  partridge, 
a  salad,  an  omelette,  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux,  grapes,  coffee,  and 
a  petit  verre — what  more  could  mortal  ask  on  the  evening  of 
a  hot  day  ?  Heroes  of  Fontenoy,  old,  forgotten,  long-waist- 
coated  grenadiers  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland — Saxe, 
Cumberland,  Ligonier,  d'Auteroche,  Richelieu,  and  Lally— 
I  pledge  all  your  memories  in  silence  as  the  clock  in  the  old 
church  tower  outside  strikes  the  hour  of  nine  !  To  you  in 
particular,  Madame  Roger  Dubois,  I  lift  my  glass  and  take  off 
my  hat !  If  history  tells  truth ,  your  husband's  very  remarkable 
nam^akt ,  the  Archbishop  of  Carabray,  received  a  cardinal's 
hat  through  the  friendly  intervention  of  George  the  First, 
whcm  so!i  was  to  lose  th  fight  at  Fontenoy  some  few  years 
lat«r.  Well,  if  the  first  George  was  to  get  a  cardinal's?  bat 
for  anyfc'ody,  it  was  perhaps  meet  that  it  should  have  been  for 
that  '  little  thin  ir  eagre  man  with  the  pole-cat  visage,  in  whom 
«|l  the  \  lOM  .  .  .  contend  for  mastery  ' ;  but  perhaps  the  royal 
VI  tor  of  Fontenov  would  have  had  a  better  plav  m  history  to- 
day ha«i  he  hanged  him. 
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Wished  to  see   thl  5i!i  t      *°   ^^®®P   **  ^o««.   for    I 

of  the  concert  Ltluln  '"T^'  V'"*^  °^°-«  -- 
former  figbt'wS,  Tay  nr'Ml«-T?r  ^"^^  '^^^  °^ 
was  beating  down  on  SL  ^l  ^°°^^^P^aq"et.     The  sun 

almost  with  rheTer^ou^of  theT  ^T^  l'^^*^  °^  ^*°i«« 
and  took  the  road  TCs-waS  Hf  T  '  ^1'"^^  *^^  *°"' 
Scheldt,  sometimes  hot  alS  dustv  slt^^  '^'  7""^  "'  ^^'^ 
rustling  poplars   cool  LTli    u^'  ^"f^^"^^^  "nder  shade  of 

me  loni  ?o  get  out  of  skht  of  T^  ""^  ^^""Z  '^"  ^^^'^^  ^^  ^^ok 
tower  li  the  oW  chZu  but  JT^^'^T^  '^"^  *^«  ^" 
very  tired.  No  'field'  b'/  i  '*.^  '^^^^  Jemappes 
bu7a  dry  cindrr-helptd  m  IV^^^tt  V"'^  '  -^'^« 
and  coal-mines  below.  Sh^^  t„  °^^^  "^^^'^^  *^°^«  i* 
placed  his  troops  fo7  thr.7.  I  u  ""^  "^^^"^  Dumouriez 
heavy  batteriS  were  ranlf  l  '  '"^''^  Clarefait's  fourteen 
his  blue^oa^  "lunS  uotrb-.r^n,'^  ^^^^  ^^ 
the  Austrian  batteZ    "„  Ji,!^'  ^^'^  °^  ^^««  *<>  a««ault 

three  particular  eoa^is  do^" wkTe  °'  j''"*^^^^  *^^^ 
put  their  own  and  thJt  .  *^®  victorious  French 

cinder-heaped  and  smokSS  tt.„  •    ,^-  "  """*'>'  """^ 
Hrat  act  of  the  greateet  d»Z  i      ?"  'f"*  ''''^«'  ""« 

began.  *         '  ''"™''  °™''  pV«J  in  human  history 

4't^^„?lt'w^'',tt':Hl'""''V  '"■"  ""  ""P  »'  '"• 
English,  dS^  Dai  "  '(S"  '"'"''  ""^yfi"  'toueand  French, 

-row :.  mIt  "oryr?  ."r""  •" *  -^^  ^dS 

this  of  MaJpUquet  w«  tt^  f'l''f  "^  "'  *■«"  Anne's  wars, 
»on  the  hono'r  ™pi„T   ^^f?^'    '^"''°"8''  «.«  Allies 

-ofthet.ent^^:s.:Ld":frffonr^;d''C 
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saved  France  from  serioas  invasion,  and  so  crippled  the  attack- 
ing power  of  the  Allies  that  it  practically  led  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  '  If  it  pleases  God/  wrote  Marshal  Villars  after 
the  fight,  '  to  favour  your  Majesty  with  the  loss  of  another 
such  battle,  your  enemies  will  be  destroyed.'  That  was  about 
the  truth. 

I  rambled  along  for  another  few  days,  and  finally  found  my- 
self on  the  road  which  led  north  from  Fleurus  to  Ligny.  The 
hot  weather  still  continued,  but  notwithstanding  the  heat  and 
foot-travel,  the  days  were  pleasant  in  themselves  and  delightful 
now  to  look  back  upon.  I  kept  a  notebook,  and  I  find  in  it 
little  bits  of  the  life  in  town  and  country  that  read  freshly 
now  : — 

'  Stopped  to  rest  in  a  clump  of  trees  crossing  a  little  mound  on 
the  right  of  the  road,  where  there  was  an  image  of  the  Crucifixion, 
and  underneath  the  inscription  which  poor  Tom  flood  wove  so  well 
into  the  ode  that  made  Rae  Wilson  famous  and  ridiculous  in  his 
generation : — 

The  pious  choice  had  fixed  upon  the  verge  of  a  delicious  slope, 

Giving  the  eye  such  variegated  scope. 

"  Look  round,"  it  whispered,  "  on  that  prospect  rare, 

Those  vales  so  verdant  and  those  hills  so  blue  : 

Enjoy  the  sunny  world  so  fresh  and  fair  : 

But "  (how  the  simple  legend  pierced  me  through), 

"  Priez,  pour  les  malheureux." 

'  Tes.  it  was  a  fair  worid,  and  a  delightful  thing  to  wander  07er 
it.  No  anxiety  for  the  morrow,  no  care  for  to-day,  no  regret  for 
yesterday ;  eating  when  hungiy,  sleeping  when  tired,  rending  the 
leaves  of  tiie  trees,  seeing  the  sunny  half  of  the  great  round  peach 
which  we  call  the  world.  When  I  repine  at  poverty  and  wish  for 
money,  it  is  not  for  love  of  the  gold  thing  itself,  but  for  the  love 
of  all  the  golden  scenes  which  the  want  of  it  hides  from  me.  And 
then  so  little  would  suffice  for  what  I  long  to  do.  The  money 
which  thousands  waste  without  anything  to  show  for  it  would 
carry  me  through  the  length  of  this  glorious  world.  Men  talk  of 
knowledge  of  the  world,  meaning  only  knowledge  of  the  human 
town  mites  that  are  on  it,  but  of  the  true  world  they  know  nothing. 

'  Evening. — Halting  in  a  sheepfold.  The  sheep  have  gathered  in 
for  the  night.  They  stue  at  the  strange  intruder,  first  with 
awe,  then  with  surprise,  then  with  indifference  or  contempt.  One, 
oldw  or  bolder  than  the  others,  presumes  upon  his  ten  minutes' 


FIELD  OF  LIGNY  yj 

^T^^f^!^  *PP'°**'^  *''°"'  ^"^^  "♦n^ht  into  my  face    and 

stamp  ^  foot  at  me.    -  Be  off  out  of  that/'  he  says.^        '  ^^ 

Sunday  mormng.~Th^  chimes  in  the  old  church  tower  have  been 

h^  for  some  time,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  vSle  a^  J™° 

r  bXrooT  rth^  s^^^nfi-i^rr-  T'^^^ 

d-^/an&^ta^f^Tl^'^  t^^^^ 

baggage  he  cuts  his  clothing,  not  to  his  cloth,  tt  to  Zl^^^^ 

ra^!L^*^An\^^^  ""*'  *^^  ^°^^'  ^d  ^°tt«8t  of  any  in  my 
T^h'  A  -^^^  °*°'*^  °^  *^«  mUestones  were  like  thel^^ 
breffe  ^  Tt'  T  "  ?  f^— ^igny.  St.  Amand!  W 

<!f  m!/  ^"^  "^^^^^  *^*  t^e«e  places,  great  hinces 

nlJ^  7'  ?'^*^«yrK°f  ^'^^^  glory,  for  years  in  TsoTteS 
places,  trying  so  hard  to  transfer  their  printed  nam!«Tnfn 

^h'b'jrror^'^*,^^"  !;'^^ '  ^^-  «po'nri.rtir 

flesh  but  to  com  ndge  and  pasture  elope  and  cottaee  nlot  i? 
aeemed  unpossible  they  could  be  wh^  the  Xton^  and 
fingerposts  said  they  wero-themselvea  ""^stones  and 

I  passed  through  the  Uttle  village  of  Ligny  and  not  t^  th^ 
higher  ridges  of  Bry  immediatol^hind  T  ThToi tinl^m 

twilight  of  the  June  evenrng,  was  there  stiU.  and  near  it  st3 

1816  could  be  seen  m  a  single  sweep  of  vision.  It  was  another 
of  these  Fontenoy  fields,  readable  from  a  single  cenTre  1  thin  J 
never  to  be  possible  again.  One  hundred  y^^  a^o  min  S 
u  hundred  yards  from  their  enemies;  now  thfey^^d^i^ 
thousand  yards  away.  Below  where  I  sat  ra^  JhT  Uttk 
rtrearnlet  o    Ligny.  its  vaUey  forming  an  almrcontinuou 

tt  left  *"  '~°^  ^'-  ^""^^  °°  **»*  "«^'  ^  SombS  on 

tei^l^^r*  K^  ^*"*^'  '°'.  *  ^^°«  °^  •<>«»«  foar  miles,  a 

m^  Villagea.  hamlets,  and  fannhou«»  wert,  taken  ^d 
2^en  .gam  and  again  ;  while  above,  on  the  paraUerric^ 
which  front  each  other  before  either  side  of  ^^"t  of 
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Ligny,  some  four  hundred  and  fifty  guns  thundered  over  the 
combatants. 

I  had  to  sleep  somewhere  near  Quatre  Bras  that  night, 
so  after  a  rest  of  about  an  hour  I  struck  the  mam  line  of  paved 
road  between  Namur  and  Nivelles,  near  Sombre£Ee,  and  held 
westward  towards  Quatre  Bras. 

About  halfway  between  the  two  places  there  is  some  high 
ground  on  the  right  of  the  Chauss^e  which  commands  an 
extensive  prospect  upon  either  side.  You  can  see  Fleurus  and 
Charleroi  to  the  south,  and  the  half-dozen  white  houses  of 
Quatre  Bras  to  the  west,  while  where  you  turn  north-west  the 
top  of  the  cone  of  the  Uon-mound  on  the  field  of  Waterloo  is 
visible  in  this  direction.  You  can  see,  too,  a  little  to  the  east 
of  north,  the  smoke  of  Wavre.  At  Marbais  you  stand  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  square  which  has  for  its  comers  the  fou, 
battle-points  of  Ligny,  Quatre  Bras,  Waterloo,  and  Wavre, 
and  aU  the  grand  but  simple  strategy  of  Napoleon's  campaign 
of  1815,  planned  in  Paris,  is  apparent,  magnificent  in  con- 
ception, simple  when  it  is  once  understood.  The  armies  of  his 
adversaries,  Wellington  and  Bliicher,  were  cantoned  facing 
the  northern  frontier  of  France  from  Namur  to  Ath,  along 
a  distance  of  some  fifty  miles.  They  numbered  a  total  of  about 
two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men,  with  more  than  five 
hundred  guns. 

The  Emperor  Napoleon  could  strike  at  this  great  array  with 
a  total  of  only  one  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  men  and 
three  hundred  and  fifty  cannon.  It  was  sua  enormous,  almost 
a  hopeless,  disparity  of  force,  but  it  had  to  be  faced,  because 
at  least  another  four  himdred  thousand  men  were  moving  from 
all  Europe  against  the  French  frontiers. 

From  east  to  west,  and  through  thecentreof  the  Alliod  canton- 
ments, ran  a  great  paved  highway  (the  same  we  are  now  on  at 
Marbais),  affording  the  easiest  means  of  concentrating  both 
armies,  either  separately  or  together.  This  great  road  was 
bisected  at  Quatre  Bras  by  another  main  road  leading  from 
Charleroi  to  Brussels,  running  nearly  north  and  south.  If 
Napoleon  could  seize  Charleroi,  he  would  be  within  striking 
distance  of  the  great  central  road  from  Namur  to  Quatre  Bras 
and  Nivelles.  Here  at  Marbaia  we  are  at  the  spot  which 
marked  the  point  where  the  left  of  the  army  under  Wellington 
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just  quitted  :   the  other  o3l^S   ^^^^^^e,  which  we  have 

If  heiouid  gaL\t'"t^o  ;wT,'  :rf '  "^  ru«°^^- 

out  in  two  the  direct  line  b«/^  T-         "'*"'  ''°*^'  ^^  ^^^ 
as  neither  of  them  had  Lv!7       ^'^  P°^«rf"l  enemies,  and 

n^ght  hope  to  en^^ge  1^  !:^JZlZT'JZr7l  'f 
At  daybreak  on  fhfi  ifi+i,   t      T"  V  *  *"®°^  ^  detail. 

all  to  meet  at  or  near  fhnf  «:*«     i^       v^narieroi.     They  were 
tW  colu^s  LT^r  rs..^^„»->-^^  i-^  o,  the. 

3  rzur TJX'^  °'  ^'^'^^^«^  tX^a 

column  under  N^v'wSl-.,f°??  ""'™8  "■»  French  left 

Quatre  Brae  "riXX  ifli^T  '  """."v'"  "'««"'a™  from 
back  to  Qu,  treTrls  TO^ '"?r  ?'  *°  P*""-  »'  0«°«<- 
P-ition  of  the  three  armSwa," ^"L"^  Z  ^LT.  fj' 

ignorance  of  Napolr^nTmov^ente  ^J^\  ™   *"   ''"»' 
of  his  amy  on  ^e  fron«rr  ItT       '  f^.  "'  """  oonceutration 

until  the  night  „m^4tt"iZ    """  '■""'  '""■  ''^«'»-'. 

ita  complete  mc^tt^ "  t    ?  ^  '"'**"'*  '"«' 

Bourmont  Md  CwT^n  Z  i^t  'J'^"'™  °'  "»  '""o". 
Namur.  B^nno  Ck  \  ^/r°-  '"  ""'  P""»i«n»  «* 
forming  the  r^ht  -mf  *°tte' F^nt  ""''°'?^'"^""^°T>» 
officer  of  Engilre,»dl,?™  a  tSZS'-  '^.T' ™  "■ 
These  three  traitorj  carried  m  pr  t  "f""  "'  '"^  '■^• 

.t  N«nur.  th.  ^J^^^'C':^;:^^,^""  *=  "«- 
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cantonments  ou  the  morning  of  the  15th  June,  and  it  would 
then  hava  required  a  clear  forty-eight  hours  to  assemble  even 
three  corps  of  the  Prussian  army  in  front  of  Charleroi.  With 
the  information  given  him  by  Bourmont,  Bliicher  wa«  able  to 
beat  the  '  G^n6ra)e  '  in  his  various  cantonments  on  the  night 
of  the  14th  June,  and  to  get  his  scattered  corps  in  movement 
in  the  direction  of  Fleurus  at  daybreak  on  the  15th.  Bour- 
mont's  treachery  had  robbed  Napoleon  of  about  twelve  precious 
hours. 

Nevertheless,  the  chancer  -ere  all  in  his  fa  /our  at  midnight 
on  the  15th.  Ney  had  actually  reported  his  occupation  of 
Quatre  Bras.  Napoleon  himself  was  within  striking  distance 
of  Sombreffe.  Thus  the  main  road  commanding  the  two 
AUied  armies  would  probably  be  in  his  possession  on  the  16th, 
and  the  two  armies  would  be  cut  asunder. 

The  next  day's  work  was  to  be  this  : 

With  his  centre  and  right  massed  together.  Napoleon  would 
attack  the  Prussians  at  or  near  Sombreffe.  Ney  was  to  attack 
Quatre  Bras  eight  miles  west  of  Sombreffe,  whatever  might  be  in 
his  front.  The  result  of  the  16th  Jime  is  easily  told.  Napoleon 
performed  his  part  of  the  programme  by  smashing  the  Prussians 
at  Ligny  ;  Ney  failed  in  his  much  easier  task  at  Quatre  Bras. 
On  that  morning  of  the  16th  he  had  more  than  forty  thousand 
men,  and  over  a  hundred  guns  under  his  command,  between 
Grosselies  and  Quatre  Bras.  Only  a  weak,  mixed  brigade  of  the 
enemy  held  that  important  post.  Nevertheioss,  Ney  let  the 
precious  morning  hours  slip  away  in  total  iaaction  at  Frasnes, 
and  it  was  past  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  he  moved 
on  Quatre  Bras.  That  position  had  then  been  heavily  rein- 
forced, and  every  hour  of  daylight  that  remained  saw  fresh 
accessions  of  force  arriving  from  the  Englisli  reserve  at  Brussels, 
and  the  scattered  cantonments  to  the  west.  Here  occurred 
the  first  loss  of  the  campaign  of  1815  for  Napoleon.  The 
essence  of  this  tremendous  problem  he  had  set  himself  to  solve 
was  time.  In  war,  time  must  inevitably  be  often  lost ;  but 
for  this  loss  of  at  least  eight  hours  before  Quatre  Bras  there 
was  neither  reason  nor  excuse.  It  was  the  most  gratuitous 
waste  of  opportunity  that  the  history  of  war  affords,  unless, 
indeed,  it  be  found  two  days  Itter  in  another  inexplicable  loss 
of  ten  hours  on  the  part  of  a  French  marshal  on  the  other 
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terrible  inaction  at  GembtouV  l^h'!  '"  "^  ?""<"■•  ^ 
wm  Ne.  i3  .e„  p,..4-  olSrCr  ani  ^Z 

houses  standine  bare  ah„n.  .k.      ^     ,  .        * "'''™'"'''"« 
two  great  liSays  ■"""'  °'  '»'«««=«on  of  tie 

teams  and  fJ^gholtlnb   tTalf.^  T"^"^  '^'" 

ouTn^^t' 7a:^"rfd^f^tf,7r  ""' -'^^^^ 

.ee'nSrdS:2?:dT.r«i,:tn:T1  ^^'^^  •- 
Hound  both  in  a'o.e.n  mu"  cof^iX^'.f  Serial- 
the  homely  supper  was  served  onTsnow-white  S  I  J^S 
another  guest  at  tabl?.  He  was  the TeL  of  .  J  n  ™* 
-me,  an  e.ceUent  specimen  oTtt^Sist  l^Ll^'C^ 
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was  a  dessert  of  grapes  and  two  or  three  peaches,  one  of  the 
latter  being  redder  and  riper  than  the  others.  My  companion 
had  tl  plate  of  fruit  in  front  of  him  ;  he  turned  it  carefully 
round  until  the  big  peach  was  facing  where  I  sat,  and  then 
courteously  oflEered  the  plate  to  me.  It  was  a  simple  thing, 
but  I  have  never  forgotten  it.  Civility  goes  a  long  way,  they 
say  ;  in  the  case  of  my  peasant  friend  at  Frasnes  it  has  gone 
more  than  forty  years.  Liberty,  equality,  fraternity,  and  the 
greatest  of  these  is  fraternity  ;  and  perhaps  if  people  practised 
it  more  frequently  they  need  not  have  troubled  themselves  so 
much  about  the  other  two. 

I  walked  from  Frasnes  to  Waterloo  on  the  following  day. 
It  was  quite  as  hot  and  hard  as  any  of  the  other  days  ;  but  by 
this  time  I  was  hard  too. 

I  have  said  enough  about  these  old  Flemish  fields  of  fight. 
We  are  not  yet  one  hundred  years  from  Waterloo.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  there  are  thoughtful  people  in  England  to-day 
who  are  not  quite  so  keen  as  their  fathers  were  upon  the  *  leg 
up  '  on  the  high  horse  of  Europe  which  we  gave  Grermany  in 
that  memorable  campaign  ;  and  neither  am  I  sure  that  there 
may  not  be  '  a  good  few  '  in  other  parts  of  Europe  who  rather 
regret  that  flank  march  from  Wavre  to  Waterloo,  which  saved 
Wellington  from  defeat,  and  made  the  rock  of  St.  Helena 
famous. 


CHAPTER  VI 


~yme:'Z^^!^^^^  :?^  ,^^-eI  I.es  in  the 
of  Guernsey,  where  two  comnan LV        ^^"*'^"^  "*"«  ^^^^^ 
George  on  the  crest  of  the  tTaho    ""^  ^ ^'^^^^  ^  ^'ort 
.view  from  the  rampart  o    thl  dSI^  J'*''*'^  ^^^-    ^^« 
islands  near  and  far  on  what  wL  usuf ^v     m   "^"'^  ^t^i^ing- 
sea  and  beyond  the  island  hrcoLto^V     "'^^  ^^"^^^^8 
La  Hogue  to  Coutance.    It  was  IZLl  ^^^^^^^^  ^o^  Cape 
no  very  rich  people  and  noTrv  IcZ    ^^^I  'P°*-  *^'«  ^^«°d 
comfort  everywhere  ;  fniits  Jnd  fln^  ^^^' ^  ^' =  ^^^erate 
and  the  sea  giving  i  two  haTded  h?""  T"^^'"'  '  *^«  ^^^ 
It  had,  however,  oneTeriouf  I     k  T  ^°  *^^  inhabitants, 
was  as  plentiful  'as  i    ^^^heartt ''  ^^r'^  ^^ 
currency  of  its  own  ;    unfort^Xlv  ^H     ^^  ^^^  *  «°PP«^ 
man  tmdered  an  English  shS-'     ^^P'^^^^^d  one.    jfa 

bmndy,  he  received  Clve^mT  ^^'^''''  '°^  ^  «^«  ot 
was  too  much  for  old7nlT  ^"^^'^^  Pennies   back.      This 

had  served  in  l^oZlt^^;,^:^^'''  ^^^^^  --  -ho 
and  twelve  Guernsey  Dennis  "f  ^^^"^  °^  ^^^««h  brandy 
shilling  !  No  Boldief  nrsef  eTon"",;'*"?  '°^  °"«  ^^^^'-h 
exchange  based  on  suc^  plcTn,  s  .  "^.^^'^^^"d  a  ra^  of 
^  glass  of  brandy,  and  S  tha^^  -'^  ^'  ^"^  ^"^"^ 
«tiU  more  abstruse     ?t  wa^imt  Jm"'  '?'  P'°^^^°^  became 

-Idler,   for,  notwithstlnd^gThTf^tr  .''  'iZ  ^'^^^  °^^ 
splendid  qualities.    I  call  fht^  l^^'  ^^^y  ^ad  so  manv 

^U  undarUy  yea.  b^^f  ,t7C"J^ii  f,  -"'{  '"ey  we:^ 
lie  word.    If  you  asked  anv  „ITr  ""^  °"'e'^  sense  of 

iospiW  what  was  monrw^'T  "T"""  ""^^  ^"^  '" 
«.wer, -Only  ,he„p»fa/,jr  '''?"•  tiey  would  usually 

^-.'ve...e.    --pa^/tCwoL-d-Sar^t 
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was  the  heavy  belts  and  cumbersome  pouches  they  had  to  wear 
for  twenty-four  hours  on  guard.  It  was  true.  Our  stupid 
regulations^broke  down  those  fine  soldiers  long  before  their 
time.  Men  said  that  there  were  other  causes,  but  I  don't 
think  there  were.  There  was  not  a  regimental  band  in  the 
service  in  which  you  coula  not  have  found  some  old  bassoon 
or  trombone  player,  who  had  sampled  in  his  time  every  in- 
toxicating fluid  from  cocoanut  toddy  to  methylated  spirits, 
but  who,  nevertheless,  was  still  going  and  blowing  strong, 
simply  because  he  had  not  done  a  night's  guard  duty  in  his 
twent'^  years. 

A  Si.  vt  road  led  to  St.  Peter's  Port  from  our  fort  on  the  hill. 
Half-way  down  the  slope  one  passed  a  rather  gloouiy -looking, 
solid,  square  house,  standinp  on  the  right  of  the  road.  Thia 
was  Hauteville  Houo-i,  in  wnich  Victor  Hugo  had  Uved  for 
several  years.  He  was  absent  from  Guernsey  at  this  time, 
on  a  visit  to  Belgium.  I  had  but  recently  finished  reading  his 
Leu  Misirahlea.  I  thought  his  description  of  Waterloo  the 
finest  piece  of  writing  I  had  ever  read.  It  had  been  constantly 
in  my  mind  during  the  recent  visit  to  Waterloo,  and  I  had  felt 
all  that  time  the  want  of  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
French  language.  The  first  thing  I  now  thought  of  doing  in 
this  French-speaking  island  was  to  learr  it. 

A  chance  inquiry  about  a  tutor  gave  me  the  name  of  a 
M.  Hannett  de  Kesler,  who  lived  in  a  small  house  at  a  little 
distance  below  Hauteville.  It  was  thus  that  I  made  the  ac- 
quaintance of  one  of  the  most  delightful  human  beings  I  have 
met  in  life.  He  lived  in  very  straitened  circumstances  with 
only  an  old  woman  servai.1  to  keep  house  for  him.  He 
had  had  a  remarkable  career.  Editor  of  a  Republican  news- 
paper in  Paris  m  1348,  he  had  all  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
and  had  stood  besidt  Baudin  on  the  barricade  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Antoine  on  the  memorable  morning  in  December  1851. 
Then  he  had  gone  into  exile  with  Victor  Hugo  and  others. 
When  an  amnesty  was  offered  later  he  refused  to  accept  it. 
'  Never,'  said  Victor  H'- jo,  at  poor  Kesler's  grave  two  years 
after  the  time  I  am  writing  of — '  Never  was  there  more  pro- 
found and  tenacious  devotion  than  his.  He  was  a  champion 
and  a  sufferer.  He  possessed  all  forms  of  courage,  from  the 
lively  courage  of  th«  combat  to  the  slow  courage  oi  endurance ; 
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.ublica..  and  his  love  and  dett^  t^  tirl^^^re^n 
e^raordmaiy  thing  to  see.  He  UteraUy  worshipped  t^poeT 
But  above  aU  that  anybody  could  saj  of  him,  stJod  hJhoneTty 
and  his  simplicity  of  life.  I  look  upon  the  hours  spert  totte 
society  of  this  dear  old  man  wi^.h  unaUoyod  pleasure  H« 
w^  broken  in  health,  and  was  already  8ho^g^;:^;roms^ 
^e  slow  form  of  paralysis  of  which  he  died  two^ailTater 
He  wrote  poetry,  simple  and  touching  little  verses  i^spS' 
wh?f  ;^  ^  *^'.  "^'^"^  °^  *  ^^^  °^  «°°^«  «i-tZ  summed' 

Jne  tWbegfn  ""  """  ''"^  ^'"^  *°  °^-    ^  — b- 

'Elle  a  le  charme,  elle  a  la  grace.' 
He  was,  as  I  have  s^id.  m  very  straitened  circumstances  • 
rgo^knt^^of^wir"'  -'  -''  -  --- Vil; 

I  wa^  settling  his  mc Jest  fee  for  tuition.  a.nd  Iv^JZ  to  na  " 

"It^Z  "l*\*'^  ^"^  °^  *^«  y«--  I  put  tLgoMpi^:^ 

>n  the  table,  but  he  would  only  take  wh.  t  was  due  to  W^at 

to  ms.  It  waF  some  time  after  my  return  that  I  discovered 
the  cauae  of  this  refusal.  He  had  determined  to  go  on  boa^d 
T  "^tSf  «*«*^^^.  *^d  drop  q-ietly  overboard  in  f^onto^ 
upon  anybody.  That  was  the  reason  he  had  ratumed  the  few 
nTrr  i  t^^r^^i  *«  g^-e  him  in  advance  !  XnwhUe 
somebody  told  Victor  Hugo  of  the  pecuniaiy  straits  of  hL' 

Shortly  after  the  return  of  Victor  Hu-  o  to  the  island.  I 
Tr      V%  '°"'*^'^  ^^^*^*^on  to  HauteviUe  House 

ButferTtfe'sn       "^  ^^i"  ^^^"'  P^^^^^  ^  -^  ^on^^-r 
iJutler,  et  j  espe-     ju  il  ne  tardera  pas  k  me  faire  cet  her neur  "  ' 

w^obLITfo  «;fT'  ^r/*"°^^^^"^  '^^'  forenoon,  whici  I 
was  obhged  to  attend,  and  I  went  to  it  with  feeUngs  not  easy 
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to  describe.  Something  went  very  wrong  with  the  pro- 
caedings  shortly  after  we  assembled,  and  I  took  advantage  o' 
the  adjournment  to  fly  tc  HauteviUe  House.  I  found  there  a 
party  of  some  eight  or  ten  persons  assembled  m  a  room  which 
had  many  curious  conceits  in  its  furniture  and  decorations. 
Four  carved  seats  were  let  into  the  wainscoting,  with  paint- 
ings done  on  their  high  straight  backs  in  the  old  Dutch  style. 
Three  of  these  stiflE  chairs  were  for  the  living,  and  one,  which 
had  a  chain  across  its  arms,  was  marked  '  For  the  dead.'  The 
paintings  represented  *  The  End  of  the  Soldier,' '  The  End  of  the 
Lawyer,'  and  '  The  End  of  the  Priest.'  I  have  forgotten  how 
the  two  first  were  supposed  to  come  by  their  ends,  but  in  the 
last  picture  a  woman  was  laymg  a  birch  broom  across  the 
shoulders  of  a  French  cleric  who  was  in  the  act  of  disappearing 
through  a  doorway. 

During  the  dijeuner  Victor  Hugo  spoke  a  great  deal.  I 
was  able  to  follow  what  he  said  with  difficulty.  What  struck 
me  most  was  the  extraordinary  sonorous  tone  of  his  voice, 
its  modulations,  and,  if  I  might  use  the  word,  its  ramifica- 
tions. It  seemed  to  run  up  and  down  through  words  as  the 
fingers  of  a  great  musician  might  range  through  notes  of 
music. 

He  frequently  repeated  the  invitation  to  me  to  attend  these 
Uttle  weekly  parties,  and  I  used  to  meet  him  also  in  his  walks 
to  Fermain  Bay,  a  beautiful  little  secluded  sea  cove  between 
very  high  rocks,  not  far  from  our  fort.  At  time-  ^e  used  to  be 
fuU  of  fun  and  raiUery,  but  the  general  t^ne  ot  his  mind  was 
grave  a.nd  serious.  I  kept  no  regular  diary  at  this  time,  but 
I  find  in  an  intermittent  little  notebook  some  references  to 
these  meetings. 

'  22nd  Octr.  (1866).— At  bueakfest  with  Victor  Hugo.  After 
lookmg  at  me  for  some  time,  he  suddenly  gaid  :  "  I  have  examined 
your  face,  and  if  I  was  ever  to  be  tried  I  would  wish  to  have  vou 
for  a  Judge."  "^ 

•  2Qth  Nov.— To-day  at  Victor  Hugo's.  He  said :  "  I  also  am  an 
Inshman.  I  love  Ireland  because  she  is  to  me  a  Poland  and  a 
Hungary,  because  she  suffers.  .  .  ."  Later  he  asked  me  if  I  would 
accompany  him  the  foUowing  year  through  Ireland.  "  I  want  to 
see  that  island  and  its  people.  You  shall  be  my  guide  there.  The 
only  Btipulation'-I  will  make  is  that  we  shaU  drive  everywhere, 
and  that  you  will  not  ask  me  to  travd  in  a  train." ' 
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VICTOR  HUGO  AT  HOME 
BuUhe  nezt  yeax- 1  was  far  away  in  Canada  ! 

saxd  pomtingatme;   "  ke  is  .n  enflZ  rrJle'^ ''''''' ""'^^ '"  ^« 

were  tL''B;:^^;.z^:^^^X]!tz^^^^^^^^  "^  '^''  ''^^  *»^- 

and  theother ''Ragged"  "RL„L«^'.°"f^*«  "  ^'    «PectabIe." 
on ;   "  does  it  not  fake  you^Jf^e.  S°°' '  ^'"^  °'  *^**'"  ^e  weAt 

it  on  the  roof  h!jJrtloZltXT/:^^^  '"'  '""' 

ascended  to  hig  workshoo  hp^frl     »  °^  chimneys.    You 

resembled  a  laddl  qui  half"  "  "'""  ""^"^  ^'"^^"^^^ 
view  from  it  was  magnmcent  '  "^l  !°"^,7\glass.  and  the 
were  in  the  middle  dkZp!  '  au  '  °*  "'^^^^^  a°d  Sark 
the  Norman  ^oasT  AWeme'v lav  .  T^  ^'^  """>'  ^  °^"«  °f 
one  saw  the  Elisten^^^lt\\"  t  r.^!"' r^ ^^y^-^  - 
the  Casquet  rocks  anLnn^  /  .  *"P'^  l^hthouses  on 
overlooking  ^erbC     tL  hid       *^'  "«^*  '^^  ^^^  "dges 

with  a  table  on  one  Z  of^J  and  aTlll  Tf  ^'^  •'^'«*«'^' 
on  the  other,  wi.h  Delink  TnH  ^^"  "^f^  ^'^^^^^^  °f  drawers 
Near  the  bcA  stood  a  'i  Z  ^^^u-  f^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^'^a^h. 
eveiy  morning    a^  on  4ioh  T'  ^'  "^^*"^  ^^^^" 

then  work  beL  at  T  7        .\'',  ^'^^^'^^  ^^  cafe-au-lait 
alcove  a  few  ffeTfr^m  the'S  oU^e  S^'  t1°°'  ^  *^^  «^- 
till  it  was  time  to  dress  and  descend  Lth^^  J^""  ^""'^  ^^"*  °° 
on  the  ground  floor  already  described         ''^"""  "  *^^  ^^^'^ 

nullefeLt^L^UoftlTr  TT  ^^^^^^'  ^^^^  -- 
and  put  away  inThrdCe'l^^^^^^^^^^  ^f^  T  ^"^^^^' 
labour.  He  called  the  w^tW  table  h^  V«  '^'  "^ ^^'^ 
and  the  leaves  which  fell  fr^m  it  his  ^«f.  ^^'"  "'^  ^^"^^'' 
this  table  and  in  this  airv  .ffT.I.  .  sha^rngs.'  It  was  at 
his  later  life  w^s  dc^^e    V"  '    ^^'  ^°'*  "^  *^^  ^^^*  ^ork  of 

the  few  things  wh^h  hlv«  T^  !.  ^'^  °*  P^^^^^^"    ^mong 

of  life  I  havf  suStaXTtrrl'.'t  *r"^^  ^^'  *^^^^"' 
of  the  'shavings'  hem  thJ  '  ,^  possession  some 

gavemeassouv^nir^orhi^ftJ:h%^^^^^^    ^-^'    --^  ^e 

Nowhere  in  the.c  islands  is  the  se'a  more  delightful  than  at 
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Guemeey,  Victor  Hugo  has  told  us  that  when  he  and  hia 
son  found  themselves  exiles  in  the  Channel  Isles,  the  son  asked 
him  what  he  proposed  to  do.  'I  shall  look  at  the  sea,'  replied 
the  father ;  *  and  you  ?  *  'I  will  translate  Shakespeare,' 
answered  the  son.  In  this  little  conversation  we  get  the  key 
to  two  of  the  poet's  works,  Lea  TravaiUeura  de  la  Mer  and 
William  Shakespeare — the  last  little  known,  but  nevertheless 
the  work  of  which  its  author  was  proudest. 

It  is  a  wonderful  sea  that  laves  the  feet  of  these  beautiful 
island  rocks.  I  bathed  In  it  through  the  winter  months  of 
1866-67. 

Suddenly,  at  the  end  of  the  winter,  '  the  route,'  as  it  used 
to  be  called,  came.  The  69th  was  ordered  to  Ireland.  So, 
in  March  1867,  we  sailed  away  from  Guernsey,  leaving  with 
many  regrets  its  kind,  gentle,  and  generous  people.  The 
soldier  is  but  a  '  toiler  of  the  sea  '  and  the  land,  and  that  means 
many  partings  in  his  life.  But  this  life  of  changing  scene 
has  several  sides  to  it.  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  a 
marching  regiment  filled  in  our  social  system  the  place  taken 
by  a  comet  in  the  solar  system  when  it  comes  along  and  the 
people  run  to  the  window  and  look  out. 

We  spent  the  early  summer  of  1867  at  the  Curragh  ;  but  in 
August  '  the  route  '  came  again  suddenly,  and  we  embarked 
for  Canada  on  the  19th  of  that  month  in  the  transport  Serapis, 
then  making  her  first  voyage.  It  was  a  very  uncomfortable 
experience  ;  the  vessel  had  little  or  no  ballast,  and  she  bobbed 
about  among  the  Atlantic  rollers  for  thirteen  days  before 
getting  to  Quebec.  After  a  delay  of  one  day  we  were  trans- 
ferred to  boats  plying  between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and 
again  transferred  to  other  river  craft  bound  for  Hamilton,  at 
the  western  end  of  Lake  Ontario ;  finally  getting  to  a  little 
town  in  Western  Canada  called  Brantford,  about  midway 
between  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie.  This  district  had  been  the 
scene  of  some  recent  incursions  at  the  hands  of  armed  bodies 
of  Fenians  who  had  formerly  served  in  the  Northern  armies 
of  the  now  once  more  United  States,  and  who,  finding  their 
occupation  gone  on  the  Potomac  and  the  Rapahannock,  had 
elected  to  carry  on  war  on  their  own  account  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  Welland  Canal.  Hence  our  rapid  movement  to 
Canada. 
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The  whole  character  of  the  new  scene  of  service  was  so  novel 
^  me.  and  so  fuU  of  the  vurility  of  a  youthful  people,  that 

II^  fi  T  .    ^  *if  *  ^^""^  ^^^  '^  ^  "«  ^h<'  ^o^^  beheld  it  for 

lor^Tr''  '^'''  the  gradual  drawing  in  of  these  great 
t^^T'A  rT'''^  "^'^^^  ^^  **^«  '^"^^"^  ^hen  it  is  stiL  six 
and"^'  .""^  ^T  '^'  ^P^*^  ^*'  *^«  ^*"«d  sceneiy  of  lake 
and  rapid  along  the  upward  course  to  Ontario,  and  Then  that 

mi^dtf  tl?""  "'  -ater  itself,  all  combined  to  strike  the 
Tu  i  /^'^''°'°^''  "^^^  *h^  ««"««  of  size  and  majesty 
which  IS  the  dominant  note  of  the  American  contment^     ^     ^ 

wiS  a7  ?  \  ^"^.  '-"^  '^'  ^°^"^  °f  F^^i^ore  Cooper 
with   an   mtensity   of  interest   never   to    be    known    again 

Soh      "';.  '^^'^^^   '*^^^^^''  ^---    ChingaghTok  T 
Mohu^ans  the  Hurons,  the  scenery  of  the  Thousand  Islands- 
aU   hese  had  been  thmgs  quite  as  real  to  me  in  imagination 
as  the  actual  scenes  through  which  we  were  now  passing 
Only  the  Indians  and  the  wild  animals  were  wanting,  ^^^fe 

™\»,       J^^'TSP'  ^""^  *^^  ^'^^°""'  I  ^*«  told.    It  was 
now  the  middle  of  September.    I  got  three  months'  leave  of 

foT-f  ^        '  "'^^^P'^^y  ^th  another  old  friend  of  the  Indian 

IZlaT  ^"^  °"'  ^°'  '^'  «^^*  W^«*-     '"^'^  days  after 

f3«  C  TL^''"  ^'  ^^"'^"'  ^^'^  °f  th«  Mississippi. 

Fortune  had  favoured  us.    We  knew  nobody,  nobody  knew 

friend"^  ^"'  V"  ""P^^  '^"^^  *°  ->'  that 'everyb^y  r 
ftiended  us.  You  met  a  man  on  board  the  traiif  going  to 
Chicago  :  he  coulcm't  do  enough  for  you  ;  he  passed  you  on 
to  some  other  good  feUow  who  knew  somebody  ell  five  hundi^S 
or  a  thousand  miles  nearer  to  the  settmg  sun ;  and  when  vou 
alight^  at  the  longitude  of  that  particula'r  location  you  ?ound 
that^  man  as  friendly  as  though  he  had  been  exp^ting  you 

This  was  exactly  what  happened  to  us.  We  struck  upon  a 
general  gomg  west  in  the  Chicago  hot^l,  and  he  at  once  offered 
his  good  services  to  and  at  Omaha  on  the  Missouri,  where  he 
wa.  then  stationed.  At  that  period  the  soldiers  of  'the  a;^!^: 
of  Sherman  and  Grant  seemed  to  be  all  either  in  the  West  or 
gomg  there.    The  new  railway  to  California  wa.  ju^t  o^Z 
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to  Omaha ;  and  it  wm  said  that  a  train  ran  as  far  over  the 
Nebraska  prairies  as  Fort  Kearney  on  the  North  Platte  River, 
three  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Missouri,  where  the  garrison 
of  the  fort  was  largely  rationed,  so  far  as  fresh  beef  went,  upon 
buffalo-meat.  This  was  indeed  news  to  us,  and  we  set  off  from 
Chicago  in  high  spirits.  When  the  next  evening  came  we 
crossed  the  Missouri  over  a  very  crank-looking  temporary 
wooden  bridge  to  Omaha.  We  found  that  city  a  very  lively 
place  ;  railway  navvies,  gold-diggers,  speculators  abounded. 
Shooting  went  on  pretty  briskly  in  the  gambling  rooms  and 
drinking  saloons,  of  which  there  appeared  to  be  an  unlimited 
number.  Every  man  policed  himself  with  a  sort  of  murderous 
solemnity  that  was  most  impressive.  At  one  of  the  principal 
saloons,  a  day  or  two  before  our  arrival,  a  miner  had  quietly 
drawn  a  bead  upon  a  man  who  had  just  entered  and  was  walking 
up  towards  the  bar.  *  What  did  you  shoot  hhn  for  ?  '  asked 
his  mate.  '  Wall,  I  just  guess  that  if  I  hadn't  done  that  he 
might  have  hurt  somebody,'  was  the  plea  of  justifiable  homicide 
entered  by  this  voluntary  preserver  of  the  peace. 

Our  friend,  the  Chicago  general,  called  early  next  day  at 
our  hotel,  and  asked  us  to  go  with  him  to  the  headquarters 
of  the  command.  We  went,  and  were  introduced  to  General 
Augur,  a  very  distinguished  officer  of  the  regular  army  who 
had  held  high  command  in  the  Civil  War.  Augur  was  of  that 
splendid  type  of  gentleman  which  West  Point  has  so  long  giv3n 
to  America,  and  I  will  venture  to  hazard  the  opinion  that  if 
America  keeps  her  military  school  at  West  Point  in  the  future 
as  she  has  kept  it  in  the  past,  she  need  not  fear  that  either 
foreign  or  domestic  enemies  will  do  her  serious  harm.  West 
Point  will  give  her  captains  for  many  wars  ;  and  the  class 
to  which  that  '  peace  preserver '  belonged,  whose  peculiar 
methods  of  discipline  I  have  already  described,  will  give  her 
the  rank  and  file  of  fighting  men. 

The  general  had  already  been  informed  of  the  object  of  our 
journey  to  the  West,  and  he  entered  warmly  into  our  plans. 
He  would  telegraph  at  once  to  the  commandant  at  Fort 
Kearney  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  buffalo  on  the  Platte  prairies, 
and  if  the  answer  proved  favourable  to  our  hopes  he  would 
send  his  aide-de-camp.  Captain  Russell,  with  us  to  the  Fort, 
to  smooth  difficulties  and  facilitate  our  progress.    The  reply 
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T^rK^"^^'    ^''l  '^'"^  ^«^«  ««^«^*1  h-rds  on  the  prairies 
near  Kearney.    So  the  next  morning,  in  company  with  CantaL 
RusseU,  we  took  the  train  for  Fort  Keamev  St^W.  «    fu 
new  Union  Pacific  RaUway.    Some  othe^Xrstd  soWiS: 
oTtL'^Pl'^^'^^.T  '"^  ^'^^  «*^™°««  -  '^-  Indian  rS 

party     iTthT   f  ^"'liT  ^'"^"-    ^^  ^-«  -  -^  -er4 
»tJi^Qu  ^  ''®''^''  ^'^^  ^^^^^  ^  the  Civil  War-some 

PuLan'^T'  '^'^T  "'^^  ^^^"*-    W^  ^-^  the  end^  the 
rullman  car  to  ourselves. 

retS^'trThrr°*  of  "refreshment,  and  nobody  thought  of 
flTl^^T  f  P""^  compartment  untU  the  night  was  more 

than  half  over.    Story  foUowed  story.    A  major  of  thl^Xd 
SUtes  Infantry  named  Burt  told  the  best ;   L  the  ^ene'a  's 

t?Z  ^  r~T^"«  '^^  "™y  ^^°«^  -«  «hore  toXe  o  her 
?e  hT/  "^"^f  ^''^"'"  °^  ^''  ^"«°^y  °"  *he  farther  shore 

the  third  day  the  operation  was  ahnost  completed   and  the 
general  and  his  staff  were  on  hoi^eback  on  the'^nrrn/s  sfde  ol 

m  the  three  steamboats.    Grant  sat  his  horse,  silently  smok 

aps     A  staff  officer  m  the  group  happened  to  observe  that 
li  they  were  hcked  in  the  next  day  or  two  they  wouTd  wan 

f^r  T'T  '\'''''  '^'  "^"^y  ''^^  *«  where^^had  come 

"tky  that'dfr'''  ^^,^^°--«d  a  good  deal  of  Bourbon 
Whisky  that  day.  as  was  his  wont  at  the  time,  I  have  heard  • 

to  roll  and  bite  the  big  cigar  in  grim  silence.    The  staff  officer 

Sr  a  bi;%h'"'"'*T  *'°"'  *^^  ^«-^"--  of  t^an^^ort 
After  a  bit  the  general  seemed  to  have  become  aware  that 

somebody  had  spoken,  and  that  he  was  himself  exZU  to 

say  somethmg  in  reply.    Then  the  big  cigar  rouTq^ker 

'  G^e^thlThriT  f  Tr-^'  'P«  '^«  remits 
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We  reached  Kearney  Station  as  day  was  breaking,  and  found 
a  six-team  army  mule-waggon  awaiting  us.  The  fort  was  still 
some  six  miles  from  the  railway,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Platte  River.  Things  were  soon  fixed  up,  and  away  we  went 
across  a  prairie  as  level  as  a  billiard-table,  just  as  the  light  was 
making  the  surrounding  scene  visible.  Here  was  the  mystic 
word  '  prairie '  at  last  a  veritable  reality.  Since  my  early 
boyhood  that  word  had  meant  to  me  everything  that  was 
possible  in  the  breathing,  seeing,  and  grasping  of  freedom. 

We  came  t>  'ddenly  to  the  Platte  River,  a  huge,  sandy  bed 
more  than  a  mile  in  width,  with  several  streams  running  through 
portions  of  it.    A  mile  from  the  south  bank  stood  Fort  Kearney. 

The  sun  was  now  on  the  horizon,  and  the  mists  were  lifting. 
As  we  approached  the  wooden  palisades  of  the  fort,  we  saw 
two  big  black  objects  standing  on  the  prairie  about  a  thousand 
yards  on  one  side  of  the  buildings.  Buffalo  1  Yes,  there  they 
were.  Another  minute,  and  we  were  drawn  up  at  the  door 
of  the  commandant's  h'tase  in  Fort  Kearney.  He  was  at  the 
door  to  give  us  welcome,  in  full  uniform,  and  with  a  broad- 
brimmed,  steeple-crowned  hat  on  his  head  ;  and  a  very  cheery 
welcome  it  was. 

*  Colonel,'  he  said  to  me,  '  these  early  Fall  mornings  have 
chills  in  them  ;  we  have  some  medicine  here  which  wo  find 
very  effective  against  Platte  fever.'  A  large  bowl  of  hot 
Bourbon  whisky  egg-flip  was  on  the  table,  and  he  ladled 
us  tumblers  of  this  fever-killer  all  round.  The  commandant 
was  one  of  the  most  typical  American  figures  possible  to 
imagine — tall,  thin,  gaunt,  wrinkled  many  years  in  advance 
of  his  age,  he  might  have  stood  as  the  model  for  a  picture  of  a 
primitive  New  England  Puritan  in  the  second  generation  from 
the  Mayflower.  Every  now  and  then  there  came  some  word 
into  his  speech  giving  at  first  rather  a  shock  to  any  ideas 
of  complete  Puritanic  perfection,  which  his  outward  semblance 
and  strong  nasal  utterance  might  have  occasioned.  He 
belonged  to  the  18th  Regiment  of  Infantry.  He  had  been 
many  things  in  his  time.  He  had  run  a  newspaper  in  Pitts- 
burg, made  three  eeci  ions  of  the  Indiana  and  Memphis  Railway, 
had  kept  a  store  in  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  had  fought  the 
Confederates  for  three  years  as  a  volunteer  colonel,  had  been 
in  as  many  general  actions  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
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when  the  Northern  army  was  reduced  at  the  end  of  the  war, 
he  contentedly  accepted  a  Ueutenancy  in  the  regular  service 
of  the  United  States.  England  must  have  seen  many  men 
of  his  type  in  the  army  that  was  drawn  up  on  Blackheath  as 
Charles  the  Second  rode  past  to  London  in  1660. 

The  sight  of  the  two  big  buffalo  bulls  within  a  mUe  of  the  fort 
was  so  strong  in  our  minds,  that  we  proposed  to  proceed  at 
once  m  pursuit  of  them.  This  proposal  for  immediate  action 
before  breakfast  seemed  to  tickle  his  fancy.  He  at  once 
abandoned  Salem  mannerisms,  and  descended  into  congre- 
gational coUoquialisms.  '  Boys,'  he  said,  bringing  us  down 
with  a  run  to  our  proper  levels  from  previous  field  rank, '  Boys, 
don't  you  trouble  about  them  darned  two  bull-buffaloes.  We  '11 
have  breakfast  in  half  an  hour,  the  horses  will  be  ready  at 
nme  o'clock,  the  shooting  irons  aU  fixed  up,  and  we  '11  have 
the  huU  day  for  the  buffalo.'  He  was  right.  There  was  plenty 
of  time  and  plenty  of  buffalo  before  us. 

We  set  out  shortly  after  nine— the  old  commandant  leading 
—SIX  or  seven  men  on  ragped-looking  but  very  serviceable 
Amencan  army  horses.  The  course  taken  led  across  the  dead 
level  prauie  which  surrounded  the  fort  towards  a  lo\''  fine  of 
sandy  ridges  due  south.  Our  two  bulls  had  vanished.  Nothing 
but  our  own  seven  or  eight  horses  moved  within  the  wide 
circle  of  our  vision. 

We  were  now  at  the  foot  of  the  sandy  ridge,  and  five  or  six 
mUes  from  the  fort.  The  commandant  stopped.  *  Colonel ' 
he  said,  again  reverting  to  service  form,  'Colonel,  ride  up  that 
slope  ;  before  you  get  quite  to  the  top  of  it  take  some  place 
where  grass  is  growing,  so  as  to  let  you  look  over  without 
showmg  your  heads  ;  get  the  shooting  irons  ready,  and  then 
I  give  the  word  "  go."  ' 

We  did  as  he  directed,  approached  the  top  of  the  hill  cauti- 
ously, and  looked  over.  Before  or  since  I  never  saw  the  equal 
of  that  sight,  and,  what  is  more,  no  man  can  ever  see  it  again. 
The  ridge  on  which  we  rode  dropped  down  at  the  far  side 
into  a  prairie  that  quite  dwarfed  that  over  which  we  had  come  ; 
but  the  sight  that  struck  us  with  astonishment  was  not  the 
vastness  of  the  scene,  but  the  immensity  of  the  animal  life 
that  covered  it.  From  a  spot  three  or  four  hundred  yards 
from  where  we  stood,  far  off  to  a  remote  horizon  where  sky 
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and  prairie  came  together  on  a  line  that  was  visible  to  us  only 
by  the  smaU  black  specks  of  life  that  were  on  it,  a  vast  herd 
of  grazing  buffaloes  stretched  away  to  the  south  ;  huge  animals 
m  the  foreground,  gradually  lessening  in  size  as  the  middle 
distance  was  reached,  and  then  dwindling  down  into  the  faint 
specks  I  have  spoken  of.    A  rifle  bullet  might  h^ve  reached 
the  nearest  of  the  herd  ;  two  hours'  hard  riding  would  not  have 
carried  you  to  the  farthest  animal  where  the  earth  Umit  was 
a  hne  of  buflFalo  backs.    The  commandant  gave  the  word  and 
over  the  top  of  the  hill  we  went  spreading  out  to  right  and  left 
as  we  rode  down  the  other  side.    The  mass  of  animals  was  so 
vast  that  there  was  no  picking  or  choosing  of  group  or  ground 

It  was  strange  to  see  the  wave  of  alarm  pass  from  the  edge 
?  1*    ""mf  *^**  ^^^  nesiTeat  to  us,  on  through  the  mass 

Itself.    The  buflFalo  has  (or  we  should  say  had,  for  he  is  now 
practicaUy  an  extinct  animal)  a  way  of  throwing  himself  away 
to  the  right  or  left  from  the  heavy  forepart  of  his  body,  pivoting 
as  It  were  on  his  fore  legs,  and  swinging  the  remainder  of  his 
body  to  either  side.    In  an  incredibly  short,  space  of  time  the 
part  of  the  herd  we  could  see  was  in  motion  straight  away 
from  our  advance,  ploughing  at  fuU  gaUop  over  the  prairie. 
It  was  now  a  case  of  each  man  for  himself.    I  was  soon 
at  the  heels  of  a  very  big  old  buU,  tearing  at  full  gaUop 
alter  him.    The  commandant  had  given  us  each  a  short  and 
handy  Spencer  carbine,  the  then  cavahy  arm  in  the  United 
States  Army.    It  loaded  through  the  butt,  by  an  action  of  the 
trigger  guard  ;  the  magazine  held  seven  cartridges  ;  and  as  the 
process  of  reloading  was  easily  eflFected  in  the  saddlf^  it  formed 
a  vej.  handy  weapon  m  .ttack,  pursuit,  or  retreat.    AU  these 
a  buflFalo  hunt  afforded. 

When  my  particular  buU  found  that  he  was  outpaced,  he 
began  to  swmg  from  side  to  side  in  his  gaUop.  so  as  to  eye  his 
pursuer  first  from  one  eye  and  then  from  the  other.  I  took 
advantage  of  one  of  these  side  surges  to  give  him  a  shot,  the 
only  effect  of  which  was  that  he  planted  his  forefeet  weU  in 
the  hght  soil  of  the  prairie,  and  pivoting  as  I  have  said,  swung 
round  upon  me  in  a  second.  It  was  now  my  turn  to  fly  and 
his  to  pursue  ;  but  again  finding  I  had  '  the  legs  of  him.'  he 
swerved  again  and  made  off  after  the  still  flying  herd  It  wa«. 
some  iittie  time  before  I  caught  him  up  again  and  got  a  second 
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four  or  flt  r;:'^^'  retri",""  j"^  '^"  -"■  -<>  ^^ 

visible  on  any  side  Th,.  „,!!»  if ' .,  ^  """P^ons  were  not 
and  froo>  oufafLt^^f™  'r:^ Zft  wT^  T"' 
-  continued  the  Durauif    an^  ^^  distant  shots, 

nearest  animak  ^ey  Vre  allT^l, ''""'  "^  "^"^  ^^*^  ^^^ 
The  same  firing.  charg^'JI  1^::^'^^'''''  ""^  ^°"^«- 
another  big  buU  was  on  the  gS  tC  ^^  ^1""^*^'  *°^ 
were  taken,  one  as  a  tronhv  T.  ^u  T  ^^"^  ^''^  *^«  to°g"e 
the  chase  ^ent  orsouSaHs  tt  f  ':''  *^'  ^"^'  ^"^  ^8^- 
caUed  a  halt   and  aft7r T     1       "  ^**'^"^  ^'^  ^^''s^  ^nd  man 

of  forts  from  tl.e  Missouri  117  ~.  ''°™"'<'s  !  wd  the  im« 
protection  of  the  11^^?!^,™'™"'''  ""^  """intained  for  the 
now  reached  '^::l7l7^'^:'^:^^i^^^'^  "-^ 

of  settlement  ^'^^'^^^^^T:^?!^. "Z"^  "'''» 
an  energy,  and  I  mi<rhf  «^^  I        "*'^''®'  *  directness, 

*;;<»fand  „..r;trl-edTnrto-rl-^^^^ 
om^r,  ^ner^:?tr;  Cd^r 'sam^^Tr'  T""''' 

.wu^ILrit^--~T^°'-^^^^^^^^ 

of  a  river  or  tli«  orJI!^  '^^e  settmg  up  of  a  saloon,  the  bridcinc 

"  liver,  or  tne  creation  of  a  new  Sfuto      "ru       x.         *"*» 

t>e    this  railway   thi«!  drint;       k         ,  ^^^'^  ^*8  got  to 
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acted  while  he  was  awake.  They  drank  a  good  deal,  but  you 
seldom  saw  a  man  drunk,  and  you  never  saw  anybody  dead 
drunk.  They  sometimes  shot  each  other,  they  never  abused 
each  other ;  they  were  generous,  open-hearted,  fuU  of  a  dry 
humour,  aa  manly  as  men  could  be  ;  rough,  but  not  rude  ; 
civil,  but  never  servile  ;  proud  of  their  country  and  boastful 
of  it  and.  of  themselves.  That  day  and  evening,  and  aU  the 
other  days  and  evenings  I  spent  at  Fort  Kearney,  were  the 
same — good  fellowship,  good  stories  round  the  festive  board 
at  night,  hard  riding  and  hunting  all  day  over  the  glorious 
prairies. 

The  accommodation  of  the  fort  was  limited,  and  we  four 
visitors  had  one  room  for  sleeping  in.  At  about  six  o'clock 
every  morc'-og  the  fort  doctor  used  to  enter  this  room  with  a 
demijohn  of  Bourbon  whisky  on  his  shoulder,  from  which  he 
poured  four  doses  of  '  medicine  '  for  the  fr^ests.  '  It  will  wake 
you,  boys,'  he  would  say ;  and  sometimes  when  his  gait  was  not 
quite  as  steady  as  it  had  been  previous  to  the  dinner-hour  of 
the  evening  before,  he  would  lurch  forward  a  little  while  he 
was  preparing  to  pour  the  prescription  into  a  tumbler,  and 
send  a  liberal  dose  of  it  over  the  ^ed-clothes.  '  It  will  do  you 
no  harm,  boys,'  he  would  then  say ;  '  it  *s  good  outside 
and  inside.'  Later  in  the  day  he  compotmded  several  other 
draughts  from  his  demijohns,  the  secrets  of  which  he  told  us 
he  had  discovered  when  he  served  on  the  Upper  Mississippi ; 
but  I  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  detected  the  flavour  of 
that  or  of  any  other  water  in  any  of  these  many  compounds. 

Before  returning  to  the  Missouri  we  visited  North  Platte, 
the  extreme  point  to  which  the  Pacific  Railway  then  ran. 
Civihsation,  as  it  moves  west,  is  compelled  to  halt  at  intervals, 
rest  itself,  and  collect  its  stragglers  before  it  moves  on  again. 
The  construction  of  the  line  wm  proceeding  at  the  rate  of  four 
miles  a  day,  so  the  terminal  station  was  constantly  moving  on, 
and  the  strangest  part  of  this  condition  of  movement  was  the 
efEect  it  had  upon  the  motley  crowd  of  saloon  society  which 
had  congregated  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  army  of  navvies, 
constructors,  engineers,  etc.,  at  work  at  this  point.  These 
people  moved  like  the  baggage  carriers  of  an  Indian  column, 
carrying  on  their  own  backs,  in  waggons,  or  on  the  backs  of 
anJTnalH  the  household  gods  (or  demons)  of  their  various  trades. 
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At  North  Platte  we  found  a  distinguished  officer  of  the  amy 
m  command.  Colonel  Dodge,  one  of  the  foremost  frontier  men 
of  ^  tune,  and  the  descendant  of  officrrs  who  had  prepared  the 
road  for  the  army  of  settlement  in  the  West.  He  was  a  mighty 
hunter  too.  and  had  killed  every  variety  of  big  game  from  the 
Rocky  Mountams  to  the  Missouri.  We  told  him  of  the  week's 
huntmg  we  had  had  on  the  Platte  prairies.  More  than  thirty 
buffalo  bulls  had  been  shot  by  us,  and  I  could  not  but  feel 
some  quahns  of  conscience  at  the  thought  of  the  destruction 
of  so  much  animal  life  ;  but  Colonel  Dodge  held  different  views. 
Km  every  buffalo  you  can.'  he  said  ;  '  every  buffalo  dead  is 
an  Indian  gone.     It  sounded  hard  then,  and  it  seems  hard 

?Z.'p  vJ  "^^""i  ^tf'  ^^^'  ^^'  *^^  ^  «^°««^  by  railway 
from  Cab  omia  to  New  York,  and  looking  out  at  this  came 
mtte  vaUey  I  saw  it  a  smiling  plain  of  farms,  waving  crops 
and  neat  homesteads.  The  hungry  crowd  from  overcharged 
Europe  had  surged  into  settlement  over  the  old  buffalo  pastures 
of  tae  Platte       Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shaU  inherit 

!n^  «i  w  l\^^  '^^*-  '^^^  ^'■°^«'  Cheyennes,  Sioux, 
and  Blackfeet  Indians  were  nu  doubt  splendid  hunters,  and 
fierce  raiders,  and  crafty  foemen.  but  no  man  could  say  they 
were  meek.  ■'      ^ 
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CHAPTER  VII 

A  new  conception  of  lifp.     In  chargp  of  the  '  Look  Outs.'     Montreal  and 
Quebec.     Home.     Father's  death.     A  hopeless  outlook  in  the  anny. 

We  were  back  in  Omaha  again.    I  was  tbt;  paymaster  of  the 
party,  and  carried  the  purse.     It  was  literally  a  bag  bulky 
and  weighty  with  greenbacks  and  a  depreciated  silver  currency 
at  that  time  used  in  the  States.    To  avoid  the  dual  dangers 
of  carrying  it  with  one  m  this  rowdiest  of  Western  cities,  and 
of  leaving  it  in  one's  truak  in  the  hotel,  I  tried  a  middle  course 
one  evening  by  concealing  the  bag  inside  a  large  shociting  boot 
placed  casually  in  the  trunk.    Then  we  went  out  with  our 
United  States  Army  friends  to  do  the  sights  of  Omaha.    It 
was  late  when  we  got  back  to  the  hotel,  and  I  was  tired  and 
sleepy.    Before  getting  into  bed,  I  bethought  me  of  having 
my  boots  clea^  d,  and  never  thinking  of  the  bag  of  money 
hidden  in  one  of  them,  I  took  the  boots  from  the  trunk  and 
put  them  ur<tside  my  door  in  the  passage.    Next  morning  I 
awoke  to  an  instant  consciousness  of  what  I  had  done.    To 
make  certain,  I  sprang  out  of  bed  and  went  to  the  trunk  : 
there  were  no  boots  in  it.    '  Molloy,'  I  said  to  my  room  com- 
panion, '  we  are  ruined  ;    we  have  no  money.    I  have  lost 
the  purse.*    Then  I  opened  the  door  and  looked  out :   there 
stood  the  boots  cleaned.    It  was  not  always  a  certainty  that 
you  would  find  them  thus  polished ;   but  unfortunately,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  on  this  occasion  the  negro  boot-boy  had  come 
along  in  the  night  and  done  his  duty.    I  stooped  down  ;  the 
bag  was  in  the  boot ;    but  was  there  anything  in  the  bag  ? 
That  was  the  question.     *  Molloy,'  I  said  to  my  friend,  '  the 
bag  is  still  in  the  boot ' ;  but  here  I  stopped,  because  the  poor 
fellow  was  leaning  on  his  elbow,  just  awake,  and  regarding  me 
with  an  expression  of  face  that  plainlj   told  me  he  thought 
I  was  quite  mad.    I  opened  the  bag.     Out  came  the  bundle 
of  greenbacks,  out  came  the  depreciated  dollars  and  other 
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cnrrency ;  aU  there  ul  ;ouched  to  the  last  '  red  ppnf  •  t  u  ^ 
scarcely  finished  counting  the  money  when  ILT  ^  ^^ 
and  awoolly-headed  black  appe3^  '  Boots  m.  T°'^ 
•n  a  frightened  manner.  Z  ttn  vaulted  ThT  '^ 
elucidation  of  the  mystery  I  cot    anH  m?  ™"*'^ 

explanation  I  could  arriv^^f  i£  ^  ^  ™°'"''-  The  only 
ful  understudy  rtheJLkli^^^^  T  ?"*  «°^«  ^^^^h- 
the  boots  in  tL  fiTt  inttce^nTS^^^^^^^^  T  ^^'  '"'  ««* 
in  the  boot  when  he  w^cZnhi^f  ^a7  ^  \^^  ^^  ^^^'^^^ 
discovery,  and  thoughTit  bet^?  'o  rep^^^^^^^^^  ''  *^« 

door  as  if  nothing  unusual  had  bee^S  ^vl^ed  •  tW  \T 
on  m  the  mominc  he  had  r^u^^  u-     "'^*'°^®'^e(i ,   that,  later 

rushed  at  oace  to  the  door  of  th^  ro!^  „  functionary  had 
find  the  booto  inside  ih^o^l  i^tZZZ^/V"^' .""^^  *" 
ejaculation  and  rapid  exit  "''°- ''''"''' '''"  "^ 

e.c^ir:^d!"4d"'Zt^i%ra'':sUf  1'  •  '^^  '"'^• 

of  the  settlement  of  the  w4mS  ^X:^^ -Hi™- 
hne  of  the  army  of  invaainn      T second 

which  h,«l  adopL  thXZowfr!"^  "":;  "'  ""  ^^""^' 

Liquor  La„.   ?^o  into.tlttog  l^lfors^lTd  r.'*"'  ?^° 

uatice  could  be  set  riahf    or,^   ^"^       ,      ^  ^^^^'^  *^^  «i- 

^o/thatevLtl^^^rforasmau'ttle^rk'^.:^^^^^^ 
ie,  our  y».tor,  would  be  in  an  mner  room  SdTl      ' 
•  prowription  would  be  duly  preoared  hThi,!   .      .5    ''"^  '• 

the  draughts  thug  prescribed  for  us  '^^"^ 

We  did  as  we  were  told,  and  soon  found  ourselves  in  an  inner 
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apartment  of  the  apothecary's  residence,  in  which  some  eight 
or  ten  persons  were  already  assembled,  exoeUent  patients  all 
of  them  :  they  took  their  physic  without  a  wry  face.  Instead 
of  the  bottle's  being  shaken  before  it  was  taken,  it  was  the 
patient  who  underwent  the  shaking  process,  in  repeated  con- 
vulsions of  laughter,  after  he  had  swallowed  the  compound. 

As  at  Omaha,  we  found  that  the  high  k  with  which  we 
had  been  invested  upon  our  arrival  soon  unaerwent  reduction. 
\V^  were  all  colonels,  some  of  us  even  generals,  at  the  commence- 
,  It  of  the  examination  and  when  the  prescription  was  being 
wiiLten  ;  but  when  we  had  paid  our  fees  and  were  about  to 
quit  the  professional  room,  our  medical  adviser  vhispered, 
•  To-morrow  evening  at  the  same  hour,  boys  ! '  But  we  were 
far  away  to  the  north  after  the  duck,  the  wavies,  and  prairie 
fowl  when  the  next  evening  came.  These  men  were  largely 
ex-soldiers  who  had  served  under  Grant  or  Sherman,  and  who 
had  come  out  West  when  the  war  was  over.  They  were  very 
fine  feUows,  despite  the  Uttle  idiosyncrasies  and  failings  to  which 

I  have  alluded.  .      ,     i   *    ^ 

Youth  does  not  concern  itself  much  with  tracmg  back  facta 
to  causes  :  it  accepts  the  facts  it  sees  ;  the  causes  can  keep. 
When  1  look  back  now  upon  that  tremendous  struggle  through 
which  America  passed  in  the  early  'sixties,  I  can  r  .e  in  it 
many  things  which  were  not  then  visible.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  back  of  human  n.  ture  must  always  be  ridden  by  some- 
body. Victor  Hugo  in  his  breakfast-room  thought  that  these 
risers  would  eventually  be  dismounted  a:  I  driven  out:  I 
cannot  think  that  hope  wiU  ever  be  fulfilled.  Meanwhile  I 
have  come  to  beUeve  that  the  soldier  is  not  always  the  worst 
rider  that  human  society  can  put  uato  its  saddle. 

When  we  returned  to  Western  Canada,  the  beautiful  season 
known  as  '  the  Fall '  was  still  in  being,  and  the  woods  were 
glorious  in  all  the  colours  of  their  dyir.i;  fohage.  But  that 
was  soon  over,  and  November  brought  fogs  and  chills  from  the 
great  lakes  by  which  the  penmsula  of  Upp^r  Canada  is  almost 
surrounded.  It  would  be  difficult  to  picture  a  more  desolate 
scene  than  the  aspect  presented  by  a  Canadian  half-cleared 
forest  landscape  when  the  leaves  are  gone  and  the  snow  has 
not  yet  come.  Gloom  has  followed  close  upon  the  heels  of 
glory  •    the  wreck  of  the  forest  lies  on  every  side  in  faUen 
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trunks  and  blackened  remnants  ;    the  remaining  squares  of 
uncut  forest  trees  stand  bare  and  leafless,  flinging  out  great 
ragged  branches  into  the  cleared  spaces,  as  though  they  were 
stretching  arms  of  sorrow  over  the  graves  of  their  faUen  com- 
rades.   The  settler  has  here  fought  this  forest  giant  for  forty 
years  ;   the  battle  is  now  over  ;   the  newcomer  is  the  victor  • 
but  the  dead  stiU  lie  unburied,  and  the  twilight  of  the  coming 
wmter  is  closing  upon  the  battlefield.    Here  and  there,  at  long 
intervals,  the  log-shanties  of  lately  arrived  immigrants  are  seer 
mterspersed  with  the  more  comfortable  frame-homesteads  of 
the  older  inhabitants.    The  fight  which  has  cumbered  the 
ground  with  the  dead  giants  of  the  forest  has  at  least  given 
to  these  homesteads  a  spoU  of  the  finest  firewood  for  defence 
agamfit  the  rigours  of  a  Canadian  winter.    At  the  time  I  speak 
of,  practicable  roads  were  few  in  this  region.    They  were  of 
three  kindr  -'  gravel,'  '  corduroy,'  and  '  concession  '  roads,  the 
le^  :r  bemg  only  the  surface  of  the  ground  cleared  of  wood. 
The  corduroy  roads  were  of  rough  trees  laid  together  over 
swamps   and  boggy  places.    The  gravel   roads   were   alone 
possible  for  travel  at  aU  seasons.    One  of  these  gravel  roads 
led  from  Brantford  south-east  towards  Lake  Erie,  foUowinf 
the  high  left  bank  of  the  Grand  River  to  the  little  port  of 
Maitland.    During  my  absence  on  the  prairies  an  old  veteran. 
Colonel  Cotter,  who  had  been  in  the  69th  Regiment  sixt^-five 
years  earlier,  visited  the  regiment  in  Brantford.    He  lived  now 
Ml  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  some  forty  miles  from  Brantford. 
He  had  fought  &<*  a  captam  at  Quatre  Bras  and  at  Waterloo, 
and  had  even  served  in  the  short  war  in  Travancore  (of  which 
I  have  spoken  in  Chapter  iv.)  in  1809.    I  was  now  engaged 
m  completing  a  history  of  my  regiment,  begun  at  Aldershot 
two  years  earlier,  so  I  was  very  anxious  to  meet  this  old  veteran 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.     At  eighty  years  of  age  the 
sand  IS  running  out  of  Life's  hour-glass  very  quickly.     I  set 
out  for  Port  Maitland.    Twenty  miles  from  Brantford  a  little 
wooden  town  stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  Grand  River, 
called  Caledonia.    At  this  viUage  settlement  a  long  wooden 
bndge  crossed  the  Grand  River,  and  at  the  farthest  side  an 
Indian  reserve  had  been   marked  off  in  the  forest  for  the 
remnants  of  the  once  powerful  Six  Nation  Tribes. 
I  have  described  at  some  length  the  aspect  of  that  particular 
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spot  in  Western  Canada  as  1  saw  it  in  the  early  winter  of  1867. 
I  was  at  that  time  full  of  energy,  of  a  boundless  desire  to  do 
something.  Nothing  tired  me,  nor  damped  the  ardour  that 
was  in  me  ;  but  a  distinct  and  single  purpose  of  life  I  had  not. 
To  go  seemed  enough  ;  it  did  not  matter  where.  Here  amid 
the  desolate  scenery  on  the  Grand  River  a  new  conception  of 
life  seemed  all  at  once  to  open  before  me.  I  must  achieve  a 
definite  thing.  When  that  resolve  is  once  fixed  deep  and  soUd 
in  the  mind,  the  opportunity  is  certain  to  come. 

I  found  the  old  veteran  69th  officer  in  a  very  dreary  domicile 
at  Lake  Erie.    Although  he  had  been  so  long  away  from  home, 
and  was  so  far  removed  from  those  early  years  of  service  m 
India  and  Belgium,  his  mind  was  clear  and  his  memory  of  the 
campaign  of  Waterloo  was  most  retentive.    As  we  sat  that 
night  over  the  fire,  he  told  me  of  many  episodes  in  those 
famous  distant  days.    He  described  the  rush  of  the  Cuirassiers 
in  the  rye-field  at  Quatre  Bras,  the  retreat  next  day  upon 
Waterloo,  and  the  night  of  rain  and  mud.     '  It  was  so  cold,' 
he  said,  *  and  as  the  ground  was  ankle-deep  m  mud,  I  preferred 
to  stand  and  walk  about  rather  than  to  lie  down.     Soon  after 
daybreak  I  was  ordered  to  take  my  company  to  the  village 
of  Waterloo,  to  mount  guard  at  the  inn  occupied  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.     As  we  marched  along  the  front  of  our  Ime, 
the  soldiers  were  busy  drying,  cleaning,  and  snapping  off  their 
firelocks  which  had  rusted  during  the  night.     Arrived  at  the 
inn  I  drew  up  in  front,  and  stood  at  ease.    Presently  an 
A.D.C.  came  out  and  told  me  to  return  to  the  regiment,  as 
the    Duke   was    about  to    leave  his  quarters  for  the   field. 
Shortly  after  I  got  back  the  first  gun  was  fired  from  the 
French  position.' 
Many  other  little  episodes  he  spoke  of,  the  following  among 

them. 

When  the  69th  had  formed  up  in  column,  a  commissariat 
waggon  drove  up  with  a  supply  of  rum  for  issue  to  the  men ; 
and  with  it  came  the  quartermaster,  Matthew  Stevens,  the 
same  man  who  at  St.  Vincent,  eightetm  years  earlier,  had  broken 
the  stem  gallery  of  the  San  Nicholas  and  led  the  way  for 
Nelson  to  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Spanish  vessel.  When  the 
rum  was  serving  out,  a  round  shot  struck  the  waggon  and  carried 
off  the  head  of  a  pioneer  employed  at  it.    '  Weel  noo,'  s»id  the 
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quartermaster  gravely,  '  it 's  aboot  time  for  a  peaceable  non- 
combatant  like  myself  to  gang  awa.' 

It  was  strange  to  hear  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  in  Canada, 
from  the  lips  of  this  veteran,  these  old  stories  of  the  great 
battle  fought  on  the  plains  of  Belgium  fifty-two  years  earUer. 
But  the  stories  were  not  all  of  Waterloo.  He  described  at 
length  an  encounter  forced  upon  him  on  his  return  to  his 
native  County  Cork  after  Waterloo.  Some  local  hero  of  duelling 
celebrity  determined  to  try  his  mettle  at  twenty  paces,  near 
Mallow.  The  challenge  was,  of  course,  accepted,  the  whole 
countryside  flocked  to  witness  the  fight,  and  a  field  of  a  couple 
of  thousand  spectators  was  ranged  in  two  long  lines,  oxtending 
far  on  either  side  of  the  combatants.  Shots  were  exchanged, 
no  one  was  hit,  honour  was  satisfied,  and  shouts  and  shillelaghs 
rent  the  air. 

Cotter  had  entered  the  69th  in  1804.  Like  many  other 
officers,  he  settled  in  Western  Canada  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  had  remained  there  ever  since. 

But  the  strangest  part  had  to  come.  Six  months  after  this 
interview,  on  the  18th  June  1868,  the  old  gentleman  came  to 
see  his  former  regiment,  then  in  London,  Canada  West ;  and 
we  put  him  standing  between  the  colours  in  the  front  rank, 
exactly  fifty-three  years  after  he  had  stood  in  square  with  them 
at  Waterloo,    He  died  a  few  months  later. 

These  mihtary  settlers  had  not  been  happy  or  fortunate  in 
their  new  homes.  The  glamour  of  the  forest  life,  as  it  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  a  romance,  was  a  very  different  thing  from 
its  actual  reality  in  the  backwoods  of  the  West.  The  greater 
number  of  these  old  soldiers  drifted  into  the  towns  or  came 
back  to  Europe.  Some  of  them  perished  miserably  in  the 
backwoods. 

In  the  spring  of  1868  I  was  appointed  officer  in  charge  of 
the  '  Look  Out '  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  in  succession  to 
Lieutenant  Redvers  Buller  of  the  60th  Rifles,  who  had  held  the 
billet  for  more  than  a  year.  Thus  began  an  acquaintance 
which  lasted  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  which  was  destined 
to  run  through  many  distant  lands  and  strange  scenes.  At 
this  time  Redvers  Buller  was  the  best  type  of  the  regimental 
officer  possible  to  be  found.  Young,  active,  daring,  as  keen 
for  Borvico  aa  Le  waa  ready  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  ot  it, 
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he  stood  even  then  in  the  front  rank  of  those  young  and  ardent 
spirits  who  might  be  described  as  the  ruck  of  army  life  which 
is  waiting  to  get  through.  We  had  met  at  Brantford  during  one 
of  his  monthly  visits  to  the  '  Look  Outs.'  These  were  small, 
detached  parties  of  old  and  reliable  soldiers,  selected  from  the 
regiments  in  Western  Canada,  and  placed  at  certain  points 
along  the  frontier  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  deserters 
to  the  United  States. 

Early  in  May  1868  I  relieved  Buller  of  this  frontier  duty. 
Needless  to  say  that  the  work  was  congenial  to  me  in  every 
respect.  I  had  to  visit  the  various  posts  along  the  frontier 
once  in  every  month.  They  were  about  fifteen  in  number, 
some  in  places  that  could  be  reached  only  by  road,  and  in  the 
circuit  of  the  whole  entailing  a  round  of  about  fifteen  himdred 
miles  each  month.  The  circle,  which  had  London  as  its  centre, 
embraced  forts  on  Lake  Huron,  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  Lake  Erie, 
thence  inland  to  Caledonia,  and  northward  to  Paris,  Stratford, 
and  Adelaide. 

Summer  was  now  over  the  land,  and  the  forest  country  was 
as  beautiful  in  June  as  before  in  November  it  had  been  dreary. 
To  the  west  of  London  great  tracts  were  still  in  forest,  and 
through  these  the  railway  ran  in  a  vast  avenue,  cut  deep  and 
straight  through  woods  of  beech  and  maple.  South  of  the  line 
at  a  place  named  Watford,  a  region  known  as  the  Brooke 
Swamp  extended  for  miles.  It  had  the  reputation  of  holding 
deer,  and  it  was  said  that  even  a  few  bears  were  still  to  be 
found  in  it.  I  determined  to  explore  it.  In  the  inn  at  Watford 
I  was  directed  to  the  house  of  an  inhabitant  who  was  said  to  be 
the  village  sportsman.  Yes,  he  knew  the  swamp,  and  he  had 
heard  of  that  bear.  So  we  started  together  next  morning. 
In  the  evening  we  had  reached  a  log-hut  in  which  a  couple 
of  lumbermen  were  at  work.  We  slept  there,  and  spent  all  the 
next  day  from  morning  to  night  seeking  anything  we  could 
get,  and  finding;  neither  deer  nor  bears.  In  the  afternoon 
we  happened  to  meet  a  soUtary  Indian  hunter  ;  my  friend 
the  village  sportsman  shook  his  fist  at  the  lone  stranger  and 
cursed  him.  '  What  has  he  done  to  injure  you  ?  '  I  asked. 
'  Injure  me  I '  he  answered,  '  the  devil  will  never  stop  until  he 
has  killed  that  bear.*  '  But  the  bear  is  as  much  his  as  it  is 
ours,'  I  said ;    '  probably  that  poor  devil's  ancestors  ha/e 
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hunted  bears  in  this  forest  ever  since  it  has  been  a  forest/ 
WaU,  I  wouldn't  leave  a  red-skin  alive  in  the  land  if  I  had 
my  way/  he  answered.  Here  in  this  Canadian  backwood 
as  in  the  prairies  of  the  Platte,  twelve  hundred  miles  farther 
west,  the  sentiment  was  precisely  the  same. 

I  got  back  to  Watford  very  tired  after  this  fruitless  chase 
of  three  days,  and  was  glad  to  find  in  the  Uttle  wooden  inn 
supper  ready.    At  the  table  with  me  there  sat  a  curious- 
lw)kmg  man  of  that  peculiar  type  of  American  known  as  the 
'  down-Easter '—sharp,  determined,  of  restless  eye,  straight 
upper  lip,  and  firm-set  lower  jaw.     'Stranger,'  he  said,  after 
a  bit,  "you  'avo  bin  to  the  Brooke  Swamp  ;  now  don't  teU  me 
twas  arter  ^   rs  you  were  for  three  days  in  that  darned  hole. 
No,  sirree,  'twas  arter  lumber,  or  petroleum  oil,  or  some  other 
fixen,  I  guess  you  were.    I  don't  want  to  go  into  that  thar 
imp  myself,  for  I  've  got  a  wife  and  famUy  ;  but  as  sure  as 
my  name  is  Horatio  Nelson  Case,  thar  's  money  in  that  swamp 
and  you  've  bin  arter  it  those  three  days.'    It  was  with  con- 
siderable difficulty  that  I  could  persuade  'ny  chance  companion 
that  It  was  a  real  Uve  *  bar,'  and  not  a  bar  of  gold  I  had  been 
after  ;  and  then  I  think  the  very  absurdity  of  the  idea  seemed 
to  strike  him  as  so  original  that  he  quite  '  cottoned  to  me,'  as 
bemg  entirely  out  of  his  own  line  in  thought  and  action.    He 
first  told  me  every  detaU  of  his  own  life  and  famUy— wt  >  Ms 
wife  was,  the  number  of  chUdren  they  had,  the  various  occu- 
pations he  had  fiUed,  and  he  finaUy  wound  up  by  asking  if  I 
was  disposed  to  join  him  in  a  speculation  w;  ich  would  have 
for  the  theatre  of  its  effort  this  same  swamp  of  Brooke  ?    He 
had  been  told  that,  back  in  the  swamp,  there  were  fine  ridges 
of  higher  ground  which  bore  heavy  timber  ;  and  he  was  very 
desirous  of  getting  some  trustworthy  information  upon  these 
tr-  ;t8  of  higher  ground.  I  told  him  that  what  he  had  been  told 
was  correct ;  there  were  many  sucli  ridges  weU-timbered,  where 
the  land  was  as  dry  as  that  on  which  the  village  stood.    This 
seemed  to  banish  the  last  shred  of  doubt  from  his  mind.     If  I 
had  had  speculative  outlooks  regarding  the  swamp.  I  should 
have  kept  this  knowledge  to  myself  :  I  might  be  a  fool,  but 
It  was  clear  I  was  not  a  knave.    He  ended  by  proposing  a 
jomt  partnership  m  the  purchase  of  some  thousand  acres  in 
the  so-called  swamp.    I  was  to  find  the  money ;    he  would 
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furnish  the  brains.  I  told  him  I  didn't  like  the  arrangement ; 
that  it  was  liable  to  end  in  his  getting  all  my  money,  and  in 
my  having  only  a  portion  of  his  brains.  This  seemed  to  tickle 
his  fancy.  We  exchanged  names  and  addresses,  and  I  left 
Watford  at  midnight  with  a  large  card  in  my  pocket  on  which 
was  printed  Horatio  Nelson  Case,  Postmaster,  City,  Ont.  A 
few  weeks  later  I  received  a  letter  from  Horatio,  proposing 
another  scheme  for  my  consideration.  It  was  the  purchase 
of  a  square  block  of  forest  lying  further  to  the  west  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  place  called  Petrolia,  where  oil  in  some 
quantity  had  ah-eady  beei?  discovered.  Horatio  had  visited 
this  new  oil  field,  and  had  fixed  up  in  his  mind  some  distinct 
theories  about  it.  The  forest  was  so  dense  that  it  was  not  at 
all  easy  to  determine  the  general  set  and  direction  of  the  sub- 
terranean oil  stream  which  had  been  tapped  here  and  there  ; 
but  his  observations  had  led  him  to  think  that  the  trend  of  the 
oil  was  in  the  direction  of  this  square  of  forest-land,  which  he 
proposed  to  acquire  at  a  cost  of  eight  hundred  pounds.  Had 
I  that  sum  of  money  ?  No.  Not  in  the  least  disconcerted 
by  this  negative,  he  asked  how  much  I  could  command. 
Perhaps  four  hundred.  Was  there  any  other  officer  in  the 
regiment  who  would  be  willing  to  put  down  a  similar  sum  ? 
I  went  to  the  ground  and  saw  for  myself  the  correctness  of  the 
general  idea  upon  which  he  was  working.  The  well  in  which 
oil  had  been  struck  did  seem  to  follow  a  rough  sort  of  line 
through  the  trees.  If  you  stood  at  one  end  of  the  hideous 
line  of  scaffolding,  which  marked  the  month  of  a  weD,  you  saw 
that  while  to  the  right  or  left  of  that  line  wells  were  doing  Uttle, 
the  general  continuation  of  the  line  had  along  it  more  pros- 
perous borings.  Our  proposed  block  of  two  hundred  acres 
lay  on  that  line  of  continuation  about  a  mile  deeper  in  the 
forest.  The  end  of  the  matter  was  that  another  officer  joined 
me  in  this  oil  venture  ;  and  Horatio  Nelson  Case,  Lieut.  W.  F. 
Butler,  and  Ensign  Albert  P.  Wodehouse  became  the  joint 
owners  of  two  hundred  acres  of  forest  in  the  vicinity  of  Petrolia, 
Ontario,  sometime  in  the  early  part  of  1869. 

Before  the  purchase  could  be  effected,  however,  the  regiment 
had  moved  from  London  to  Montreal.  My  delightful  roving 
occupation  at  the  '  Look  Out '  was  over,  and  I  was  once  more 
'  cribbed,  cabined,  and  ccutiaed  '  within  the  limits  of  a  big 
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city  in  the  depth  of  a  Lower  Canadian  winter.  As  soon  as  I 
could  obtain  leave,  I  was  back  again  in  Western  Canada. 
Horatio  was  more  sanguine  than  ever.  The  line  of  wells  in 
which  oil  had  been  struck  was  slowly  but  steadUy  drawing 
nearer  to  our  dark  block  in  the  forest.  Only  two  other  blocks 
of  forest-land  now  intervened  between  our  possession  and  the 
latest  find  in  the  new  oil  field.  The  money  must  be  got  at  once, 
or  all  our  anticipations  would  be  dashed  to  pieces. 

The  tendency  to  change  the  stations  of  our  regiment  still 
clung  to  us,  and  in  the  spring  of  1869,  whi'.e  I  was  still  in  the 
West,  we  were  moved  from  Montreal  to  Quebec. 

I  rejoined  at  the  latter  place  in  June.  Two  years  had  not 
elapsed  since  I  had  landed  there  for  the  first  time  ;  but  what  a 
change  had  these  few  months  wrought  in  the  aspect  of  life  to 
my  mind  ! 

This  America  was  a  great  mind-stretcher.  All  these  lakes, 
these  immense  prairies,  these  deop  forests,  these  rivers  of  which 
the  single  lengths  are  greater  than  the  width  of  the  ocean  be- 
tween Canada  and  Europe ;  all  the  throbbing  of  the  life  that  on^ 
saw  everywhere,  on  road  and  river,  in  the  cities,  on  the  plains  ; 
this  great  march  that  was  ever  going  on — all  seemed  to  call  with 
irresistible  voice  to  throw  one's  little  lot  into  the  movement. 
It  all  seemed  the  exact  opposite  of  the  profession  to  which  at 
this  time  I  had  given  ten  years  of  my  life.  There  one  seemed 
to  be  going  round  in  a  circle  ;  here  the  line  of  march  was 
straight  to  the  west.  I  h»«i  seen  a  sunset  over  the  prairies  of 
Nebraska,  and  the  dream  of  it  was  ever  in  my  mind — a  great 
golden  mist,  a  big  river  flowmg  from  it,  a  dark  herd  of  buffaloes 
slowly  moving  across  the  prairie  distance  to  drink  at  the 
river,  and  the  sun  himself  seemhig  to  linger  above  the  he  lizon 
as  though  he  wanted  to  have  a  longer  look  at  the  glory  he  had 
made  below. 

In  my  '  Look  Out '  wanderings  I  had  frequently  to  visit  a 
little  lake — the  Blue  Lake— which  lay  in  the  forest  a  few  miles 
north-west  of  Brantford.  I  had  a  cotton-wood  canoe  and  a 
tent,  and  with  these  in  possession  youth  has  a  '  free  pass  ' 
wherever  water  flows,  or  trees  grow.  The  Blue  Lake  was  a 
very  beautiful  spot ;  no  one  had  built  above  its  shores  or  bored 
beneath  then  ;  the  larger  forest  trees  were  mostly  gone,  but 
another  growth  b  rung  up,     id  the  sheet  of  clear  blue 
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winding  water  lay  in  as  perfect  repose  and  reflection  of  shore 
and  foliage  aa  though  no  white  man  had  ever  placed  his  burden 
upon  the  land  of  Canada. 

I  determined  to  cross  the  Atlantic  ;  raise  the  four  hundred 
pounds  necessary  to  begin  a  partnership  with  Horatio  Nelson 
Case ;  and,  even  if  we  failed  to  strike  oil,  to  strike  out  some 
line  in  Ufe  other  than  that  military  one  which,  so  far,  seemed 
to  lead  to  nothing. 

I  sailed  from  Quebec  early  in  September  in  the  Moravian. 
We  took  the  northern  channel  between  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador,  saw  lots  of  icebergs  after  passing  BeUeisle,  and 
reached  Ireland  after  the  usual  rough  passage.    I  have  sailed 
in  many  good  and  bad  vessels  in  my  time,  but  I  can  truthfuUy 
declare  that  I  never  sailed  with  a  bad  sea-captain.     I  do 
not  mean  only  m  the  mere  sense  of  his  profession  ;  I  mean 
the  man  himself.    He  is  the  very  best  man  this  Empire  pro- 
duces ;  the  salt  of  the  sea  and  the  soul  of  the  land  are  in  him. 
He  is  as  superior  to  the  men  by  whom  he  is  employed  as  the 
army  officer  is  better  than  his  departmental  chief,  and  the 
naval  officer  is  above  his  official  administrator.    These  three 
classes  of  cap'  xins  stand  for  the  honour  of  English  commerce, 
the  fame  of  England's  arms  by  land,  and  her  naval  superiority 
at  sea.    Men  may  cozen  in  the  counting-house,  be  witless  at 
the  War  Office,  and  play  Dreadnoughts  or  Donnybrook  in 
WhitehaU  ;    but  if  England  holds  on  to  her  captains  by  sea 
and  land  she  wiU  puU  through  in  the  end.    In  the  Services 
the  servants  have  ever  been  better  than  the  masters. 

After  my  arrival  at  home,  I  made  every  effort  I  could  think 
of  to  prevent  what  was  then  looked  upon  as  the  worst  of  pro- 
fessional disasters  from  happening  to  me— namely,  being  pur- 
chased over  by  junior  subalterns  for  the  rank  of  captain.     It 
was  useless.     At  that  time  I  had  neither  friends  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  nor  money  at  the  bankers\     My  father  was  in  verj- 
bad  health  ;    my  colonel  was  a  complete  military  nonentity  ; 
my  captahi,  once  a  very  able  man,  was  getting  softening  of 
the  brain,  and  had  been  obliged  to  retire  from  the  service. 
Altogether,  the  outlook  was  about  as  hopeleu  aa  it  could  well 
be ;   and  to  crown  the  catalogue  of  misfortune,  a  long  space 
of  regimental  stagnation  in  promotion  had  just  broken,  and 
many  purchase  steps  in  rank  were  going. 
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With  some  difficulty  I  was  able,  through  the  kindness  of 
relations,  to  raise  the  four  hundred  pounds  required  by  Horatio 
Nelson  Oase  for  the  purchase  of  the  block  of  forest-land  at 
Petrolia ;  but  whether  that  venture  was  destined  to  pour  oil 
upon  the  troubled  waters  of  my  fortune,  or  to  add  yet  another 
item  to  the  abeady  long  list  of  professional  calamities,  had  still 
to  be  proved. 

In  the  midst  of  those  disappointments  I  received  an  urgent 
message  from  my  old  captain,  then  residing  in  England,  to  go 
to  him.  I  found  him  in  a  deplorable  condition  of  mental 
illness.  He  who  had  been  a  model  of  all  the  military  virtues, 
a  strict  disciplinarian,  and  a  most  high-minded  gentleman, 
was  now  filled  with  the  wildest  delusions.  His  friends  could 
do  nothing  with  him.  To  relieve  the  strain  upon  his  family, 
and  to  try  what  change  of  scene  would  do  in  his  case,  it  was 
proposed  that  he  and  I  should  go  to  Paris.  We  proceeded 
thither.  At  first  everything  went  well.  It  was  my  first  visit 
to  the  French  capital,  and  my  poor  friend  appeared  to  take 
pleasure  in  showing  the  sights  to  me.  In  December  1869 
Paris  was  in  the  meridian  hour  of  her  glory ;  Baron  Haussmann 
had  put  the  finishing  touches  to  the  great  streets  and  edifices 
of  the  Second  Empire.  I  shall  never  forget  the  effect  of  the 
blaze  of  light  which  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  presented  as  we 
turned  into  it  on  a  clear  frosty  December  night,  the  last  of  the 
year,  an  hour  after  our  arrival  from  dull,  grimy,  leaden  London. 
All  the  long  lines  of  sparkling  streets  radiated  from  this  brilliant 
centre  ;  the  Imperial  Court  was  in  residence  at  the  Tuileries, 
and  the  windows  of  that  famous  palace  shone  through  the 
leafless  trees. 

We  turned  into  the  Place  Vendome,  and  stood  at  last  at  the 
foot  of  tUe  Roman  column,  with  all  the  bronze  of  Austerlitz 
wreathed  round  it,  and  the  figure  of  the  great  captain  dimly 
discernible  in  the  starlight  above.  To-morrow  the  first  visit 
of  daylight  would  be  made  to  his  tomb  beyond  the  river.  It 
all  seemed  so  real  on  that  closing  night  of  the  old  year ;  and 
yet  all  this  panorama  of  pride  and  power,  seemingly  fixed 
and  soUd  as  the  earth  upon  which  it  stood,  had  at  that  moment 
little  more  than  six  months'  lease  of  life. 

Less  than  a  year  and  a  half  later  I  was  destined  to  stand 
in  this  Place  de  la  Concorde  again,  and  to  see  the  palaces  in 
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smouldering  ashes,  the  statues  rent  with  cannon-shot,  and 
the  great  column  and  its  mighty  figure  lying  prone  in  the  dust 
of  the  Place  Venddme.    But  that  is  anticipating. 

The  mental  affliction,  which  seemed  at  first  to  have  calmed 
down  in  my  poor  friend,  soon  began  to  show  itself  again.    One 
night  we  had  come  back  to  our  hotel  in  the  Rue  St.  Honors 
from  the  Porte  St.  Martin  theatre,  and  had  retired  to  our 
rooms.    I  occupied  a  room  inside  that  in  which  my  old  captain 
slept.    We  were  speaking  to  each  other  through  the  doorway, 
and  some  trifling  difference  of  opinion  had  arisen  in  our  con- 
versation.   Suddenly  he  raised  his  voice  and  shouted,  '  Now 
I  '11  have  it  out  with  you  for  bringing  my  brother  over  from 
Cork.'    (When  his  illness  had  reached  an  acute  stage  a  fort- 
night earlier  in  England,  I  had  thought  it  necessary  to  telegraph 
for  his  only  brother,  who  was  in  garrison  in  Ireland.)    Then 
I  heard  a  thud  on  the  floor  of  the  outer  room,  the  door  was 
flung  open,  and  in  came  my  old  commander,  mad  with  rage, 
and  shouting,  '  I  '11  throw  you  out  of  the  window.' 

I  was  a  much  younger  as  well  as  a  stronger  man,  and  quickly 
as  he  had  come  I  was  out  of  bed  and  on  the  floor  ready  for 
him.     He  came  to  within  a  few  feet  of  where  I  stood,  then 
stopped  short,  rushed  to  the  window,  flung  it  open,  crying, 
'  I  '11  throw  myself  out.'    The  drop  looked  ugly,  for  we  were 
two  or  three  floors  up,  and  the  courtyard  below  was  hardly 
visible  in  dim  lamplight.    Then  he  rushed  back  to  his  room. 
Next  morning  he  met  me  as  though  nothing  had  happened. 
But  I  had  had  enough  of  the  undertaking  now  :  we  squared  up 
accounts,  and  I  left  Paris.    A  few  days  later  the  poor  feUow 
got  into  an  altercation  with  a  Frenchman,  whom  he  accused  of 
having  pushed  against  him  as  they  were  leaving  the  door  of 
some  theatre.    My  friend  drew  a  sword  from  a  cane  which  he 
carried,  and  lunged  at  the  Frenchman,  who  fortunately  received 
the  blade  through  his  gibus-hat.    That  matter  was  settled  in 
some  way  or  other  ;  but  a  night  or  two  later  he  joined  a  demon- 
stration got  up  by  the  partisans  of  the  then  celebrated  Victo 
Noir,  and  he  was  promptly  arrested  by  the  police  and  lodged 
in  Mazas  Prison.    He  never  recovered  his  right  reason.    Nearly 
forty  years  later  I  had  a  curious  confirmation  of  the  character 
borne  by  my  old  commander  in  his  early  days.    Lord  Roberts 
said  to  me  one  day,  '  You  were  in  the  69th  Regiment.    You 
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must  have  known  my  old  schoolfeUow '    •  Yes  sir  •  he 

Uifton    continued  the  commander-in-chief,  'he  was  the  best 

thJre"""  Fol?    7i-    '^^'  ^r^^^^  «aid  to  me  when  I  went 

there      FoUow  the  example  set  by .    I  might  talk  a  long 

time  to  you,  but  I  cov.ld  not  say  more.    Do  as  he  does  "' 

When  I  returned  to  Ireland  I  found  that  my  father's  health 
had  grown  worse  Two  months  later  he  passed  quietly  away, 
and  we  aid  him  m  the  old  churchyard  of  KUlardrigh,  by  the 

both  nf  vin  !f?-  ^\  '^'  ^"'^^  "*  *^«  «^^*««  mouLin. 
bo^th  of  which  he  had  hved  beside  and  had  loved  aU  his  long 

n.I^  ™i°ed  «hurch  at  Killardrigh  was  said  to  have  been 
named  after  a  high  kmg  of  Ireland,  an  '  Ard  Righ,'  who  met  his 
death  m  the  seventh  century  while  bathing  in  the  waters  of 
the  Suir  If  the  story  be  true,  then  a  second  king  among 
men  was  laid  m  that  lone  graveyard  in  March  1370 

I  had  now  to  return  to  my  regiment  in  Canada.  No  '  Look- 
outs  there,  and  no  outlooks  anywhere  else.  Regimental 
promotion  had  begun,  but  it  was  not  for  me  :  the  steps  were 
aU  by  purchase.  I  made  a  last  attempt  on  the  Korse  Guards 
and  was  kmdly  mformed  by  a  very  choleric  old  Penmsula; 
Mihtary  Secretary,  who  had  a  terrible  reputation  for  vocabular 
vehemence  to  old  officers  (but  whom  on  this  and  other  occasions 
1  found  particularly  gracious  to  young  ones),  that  I  had  not 
a  ghost  of  a  chance.    Then  I  sailed  for  America. 
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The  Red  River  Expedition.  Under  Colonel  Wolseley.  Fenians.  The 
purchase  system.  No  step  after  twelve  years'  service.  Paris.  The  end 
of  the  Commune. 

It  was  not  quite  correct  to  say  that  I  had  no  military  outlook 
at  this  time.  There  was  a  remote  chance  that  a  disturbance 
which  had  arisen  on  the  banks  of  the  Bed  River,  in  Manitoba, 
might  develop  into  some  occasion  of  active  service.  The  news- 
papers had  already  announced  that  regular  troops  ^  ^  be 
sent  froii  Canada  to  Winnipeg  in  the  coming  summer.  Jhe 
command!;!  of  the  little  expedition.  Colonel  Wolseley,  had  been 
named.  I  had  met  him  once  or  twice  in  Montreal,  but  only 
in  the  sense  in  which  a  subaltern  without  any  record  can  meet 
a  colonel  who  has  a  very  distinguished  one.  I  sat  next  him  at 
an  inspection  dinner  one  evening,  and  when,  in  his  capacity  as 
Chief  of  the  Quartermaster-General's  Department  in  Canada, 
he  had  called  for  specimen  sketches  from  regimental  officers  in 
order  to  select  men  for  the  Survey  Service  in  Upper  Canada, 
I  had  sent  in  two  drawings,  the  very  indifierent  artistic  quality 
of  which  I  had  endeavoured  to  compensate  for  by  the  geo- 
graphical and  historical  associations  I  had  connected  with 
them.  One  was  a  plan  of  the  cantonment  in  Tonghoo  in 
Burmah,  the  other  of  the  field  of  Waterloo  ;  neither  had  suc- 
ceeded. I  was  not  among  the  selected  surveyors.  This, 
however,  did  not  prevent  my  sending  a  cable  message  from 
Ireland  when  I  saw  that  Colonel  Wolseley  was  named  com- 
mander of  the  expedition  to  the  Red  River.  Among  the  many 
vices  which  the  ocean  cable  has  introduced  into  the  world,  it 
has  at  least  one  virtue — the  absent  can  sometimes  be  almcat 
right.  On  this  occasion  my  long  shot  hit  its  mark,  and  although 
I  did  not  know  that  I  had  struck  the  target  at  Ottawa,  I  fol- 
lowed the  shot  as  soon  as  possible.  The  longer  the  range  the 
more  likely  is  it  that  somebc^v  may  rub  out  the  hit  before 
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you  can  get  to  the  marking  butt.  This,  indeed,  had  almost 
happened.  Everybody  wanted  to  get  on  this  expedition, 
which,  smaU  as  it  was  in  numbers,  had  such  an  immense 
beyond  m  it,  a  beyond  into  which  steam  power  did  not  enter 
where  there  were  no  roads,  where  there  were  stiU  real  live 
Indians  and  great  silent  lakes,  vast  woods  and  rushmg  rivers 
and,  more  than  these,  boats  and  canoes  in  which  brains  would 
be  at  the  hehn,  skill  at  the  prow,  and  youth  and  muscle  working 
at  the  oars.  ° 

TraveUing  via  New  York,  I  reached  Torontv>  just  in  time  to 
find  Colonel  Wolseley  still  there.  He  was  to  start  for  Lake 
Superior  the  foUowing  day  ;  aU  the  staff  officers  had  been  ap- 
pomted  ;  there  was  '  no  berth  vacant,'  he  said.  1  «.icgested 
on?  :  that  of  an  InteUigence  cllcer  who,  travelhng  through  the 
United  States,  might  perhaps  be  able  to  get  to  the  column  in 
some  part  of  the  last  three  hundred  of  the  six  hundred  mUes 
lying  between  Lake  Superior  and  the  Red  River.  He  caught 
at  the  idea,  directed  me  to  proceed  to  Montreal  at  once,  and  see 
General  Lmdsay  there,  adding  that  he  would  write  that  night 
to  him.  ° 

At  this  time  Colonel  Wolseley  was  m  the  prime  of  manhood 
somewhat  under  middle  height,  of  weU-knit,  weU-proportioned 
fagure  ;   handsome,  clean-cut  features,  a  bro^.d  and  lofty  fore- 
head over  which  brown  chestnut  hair  closely  curled  •   exceed- 
ingly sharp,  penetrating   blue  eyes,  from  one  of  which  the 
burstmg  of  a  shell  m  the  trenches  at  Sebastopol  had  extm- 
guished  sight  without  in  the  least  lessening  the  fire  that  shot 
through  It  from  what  was  the  best  and  most  brilliant  brain 
I  ever  met  m  the  British  army.     He  was  possessed  of  a  courage 
equal  to  his  brain  power.     It  could  be  neither  daunted  nor 
subdued.     His  body  had   been  mauled  and  smashed  many 
times.     In  Burmah  a  giiigaU  bullet  fired  within  thirty  yards 
of  him  had  torn  his  thigh  into  shreds;  in  the  Crimea  a  shell 
had  smashed  his  face,  and  blinded  an  eye  ;    but  no  man  who 
rode  beside  Wolseley  in  the  thirty  years  of  active  life  in  which 
1  afterwards  knew  him  could  ever  have  imagined  that  either 
in  his  grip  of  a  horse  or  his  glance  at  a  man  on  a  battlefield 
he  had  only  half  the  strength  and  the  sight  with  which  he  had 
starte  1  m  life.     I  neve-  knew  him  tired,  no  matter  what  might 
be  the  fatigue  he  uu(    .>vent.    I  never  knew  his  eye  deceived. 
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no  matter  how  short  might  be  the  look  it  gave  at  a  man  or  a 
plan. 

I  went  at  once  to  Montreal,  saw  that  fine  soldier,  General 
Lindsay,  then  commanding  in  Canada,  and  found  him  favour- 
able to  my  proposed  appointment,  the  final  sanction  for  which 
rested  with  the  civil  authorities  at  Ottawa.  Meanwhile  I  was 
to  await  the  answer  at  Montreal. 

But  before  it  came  a  strange  little  event  happened.  While 
we  were  all  looking  out  fifteen  hundred  miles  av/ay  to  the 
north-west,  a  little  flame  of  service  sprang  up,  close  at  our 
doors,  fifty  miles  south  from  Montreal.  All  through  the  24th 
May  telegrams  were  arriving  at  the  headquarters  office  from 
places  on  the  Canadian  frontier,  and  over  the  boundary  line, 
from  Huntingdon  and  Hinchinbrook  on  our  side,  and  from 
Malone  and  Potsdam  Junction  on  the  other  side,  announcing 
the  arrival  of  bodies  of  armed  men  at,  or  near,  the  frontier. 
Of  course,  the  numberr  given  varied,  but  the  fact  of  the  gather- 
ings could  not  be  doubted.  The  news  came  from  our  own 
people  near  the  frontier,  and  from  men  in  the  Fenian  ranks 
on  the  other  side,  among  the  latter  being  a  man  who  years 
later,  under  the  name  of  Major  ie  Caron,  became  well  known 
in  London  at  the  time  of  the  Pigott  Conspiracy. 

The  Military  Secretary,  Colonel  Earle  (afterwards  killed  at 
Kirbekan  in  the  Soudan),  sent  for  me.  '  We  have  ordered  your 
regiment  up  from  Quebec.  It  will  arrive  here  by  train  to- 
morrow ;  you  will  join  it  at  the  railway  station,  and  proceed 
with  it  to  the  frontier  near  Huntingdon.'  He  showed  me  the 
telegraphic  messages  received  from  that  quarter.  I  wired  at 
once  to  my  colonel  in  Quebec  that  I  would  meet  him  at  the 
railway  next  day  with  a  horse  ;  then  I  went  to  a  well-known 
keeper  of  a  livery  stable.  He  had  a  good  saddle-horse — '  tlie 
Doctor  '  by  name,  a  big  chestnut  animal.  I  secured  this  war- 
horse  for  as  many  days  as  might  be  needed,  and  was  then 
ready  for  any  eventuality.  Later  in  the  day  I  received  a 
telegram  from  the  colonel  appointing  me  Intelligence  officer 
to  the  column,  which  was  to  consist  of  the  69th  Regiment, 
and  a  corps  of  Canadian  militia,  whose  headquarters  were  in 
the  town  of  Huntingdon,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  menaced 
points. 

When  the  train  carrying  the  69th  Regiment  arrived  at  the 
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Montreal  station,  I  was  there  to  meet  it.    It  was  pleasant  to 
meet  old  fnends  again,  for  I  had  betn  nine  months  away  in 
±.urope,  and  there  was  much  news  to  hear  and  to  tell.    I  got 
the  Doctor  '  mto  a  waggon ;  and  the  train  moved  on,  after  a 
short  delay,  for  Lake  St.  Francis,  on  the  north  shore  of  which 
It  deposited  us,  bag  and  baggage.    A  couple  of  steamboats 
were  here  m  waiting  to  ferry  us  across  to  the  south  shore  of 
that  beautiful  lake,  and  from  there  the  march  to  Huntingdon 
began.     I  got  '  the  Doctor  '  off  the  boat  at  once,  and  rode  on 
in  advance  to  Huntingdon  to  gather  the  latest  information  at 
that  place.    The  distance  was  about  eight  miles,  the  last  two 
before  Huntmgdon   wa«   reached    being  over  a  'corduroy' 
road  through  a  bad  swamp.    It  was  dusk  when  I  got  to  Hunt- 
mgdon.   In  the  Uttle  square  of  the  town  I  found  the  militia 
regiment  drawn  up,  ready  to  march  back  to  Lake  St.  Francis 
Ihe  staff  officer  attached  to  the  regiment  and  the  colonel  of 
mihtia  had  decided  upon  this  retrograde  movement  in  conse- 
quence of  reports  which  had  reached  them  of  the  enemy's 
movements  at  Hinchinbrook  on  the  Trout  River  some  six 
or  eight  miles  south,  and  adjacent  to  the  American  frontier 
1  had  arnved  at  an  opportune  moment,  for  a  few  minutes 
later  the  regiment  would  have  abandoned  Huntingdon  and 
begun  its  retreat  on  Lake  St.  Francis. 

I  had  known  the  staff  officer  at  Hythe  six  years  earUer 
He  was  very  much  my  senior  in  rank  and  service  ;  but  I 
knew  that  to  give  up  the  town  of  Huntingdon  would  be  a  fatal 
mistake,  even  had  there  been  no  regular  troops  advancing  to 
support  that  position.  However,  I  had  to  proceed  cautiously  I 
was  only  a  subaltern  ;  the  staff  officer  was  a  major,  and  he 
had  ah-eady  seen  service.  I  asked  him  to  come  with  me  a  little 
distance  from  the  parade  where  we  could  not  be  overheard 
1  hrst  got  from  him  the  information  which  had  decided  him' 
to  retire.  It  was  generally  a  continuation  of  the  news  I  had 
heard  from  the  Military  Secretary  in  Montreal  on  the  previous 
day.    I  find  m  an  old  notebook  some  of  these  messages  :— 

'  To  MacEachbrn,  Huntingdon. 

Fenians  got  large  reinforcements  last  night,  field-"un'»  and 
ammumtion,  provisions  plentiful,  expect  fight  Wednesday.' °  Another 
message  reported  :  "Seven  hundred  well-armed  men  are  at  hand  " 
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Another  from  Malone  reported  :  "  150  Fenians  here,  they  leave  for 
Trout  River."  Another  from  Potadam  stated  that  "  two  companies 
Cavalry  and  three  car-loads  of  men  had  arrived  there  from  Rome, 
no  fight  before  Saturday."  Another  from  South  Hinchinbrook 
said :  "  Telegraph  operator  Just  said  '  good-bye.'  Fenians  close  at 
hand,  expect  to  cross  frontier  to-day."  ' 

These  reports  from  different  places  on  the  frontier  showed 
that  Huntingdon  was  the  point  aimed  at  whenever  the  concen- 
tration near  the  frontier  was  sufficient  to  justify  a  movement 
over  the  line  ;  but  it  was  easy  to  see  also  that  there  was  not 
likely  to  be  anj'  advance  in  force  for  some  hours ;  and  in  any  case 
it  was  now  night,  the  69th  would  be  up  in  a  few  hours,  and  here 
MacEachern  and  his  merry  men  must  remain.  It  was  urged 
that  the  position  at  Huntingdon  was  not  a  good  one,  that  the 
Seafield  swamp,  with  only  one  practicable  '  corduroy  '  road 
through  it,  lay  immediately  in  rear  of  the  little  town,  and  that 
the  supply  of  provisions  at  hand  would  only  suffice  for  a  few 
hours'  consumption.  These  facts  were  all  true,  so  far  as  rule 
ran  ;  but  when  you  put  your  foot  into  that  ready-made  boot 
it  is  well  to  have  elastic  sides  to  it. 

The  regiment  was  dismissed  to  their  tents,  and  an  hour  or 
two  later  the  69th  marched  into  Huntingdon.  Before  I  turned 
in  for  the  night  a  big  bearded  man  came  to  me.  '  I  have  two 
or  three  chaps  here,'  he  said,  *  and  we  have  horses  ;  we  would 
like  to  ride  with  you  to-morrow  to  the  line,  if  you  're  gwyne 
that  way.'  I  liked  the  look  of  the  man  and  his  chums,  and 
without  telling  him  where  I  was  '  gwyne  '  to,  I  said  I  would 
meet  thorn  there  in  the  market-place  at  daybreak,  three  hours 
later. 

A  cold  mist  lay  on  the  land  as  we  rode  out  of  Huntingdon 
at  four  next  morning,  taking  the  main  road  south.  I  had  the 
old  scout  and  four  younger  men  a«  companions.  After  a  couple 
of  miles  we  lessened  the  pace,  and  began  to  examine  roads 
that  led  to  right  or  left.  It  was  about  six  o'clock  when  we  got 
to  Hinchinbrook.  It  was  only  a  cross-roads  with  three  or  four 
frame  houses  ;  the  mist  had  lifted,  the  sun  was  out,  and  one 
could  see  well  on  either  side.  The  post-office  and  telegraph 
were  closed  ;  a  man  came  out  of  one  of  the  houses,  and  for  a 
moment  eyed  us  suspiciously ;  but  the  scout  soon  made  matters 
straight,  and  we  got  the  news,  such  as  it  was.    There  was  a 
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T^Vl  ^^^^'f  ^  J"«<^  o^er  the  border  ;  a  few  of  their  scouts 

.^  ^""un?^  ^''^''^^  ^^^'''^-    Th«  border  line  was  a  mUe 
and  a  half  farther  on. 

I  sent  one  of  the  men  I  .1.  wkL  tbls  mformation,  sent  two 
more  along  the  nght  and  i  ft  oads.  an.l  .hen  rode  on  with  the 
old  scoit  to  the  front.     We  trottea.    ,ut  kept  on  the  grass 

Z  t  M  '"t?-  ?"  ''''-'''^  ^ '"  ''  g^^^  ^"d  fresh  af  the 
end  of  May  could  make  it ;  apple-trees  were  in  blossom,  and 
a  strip  of  deep  forest  on  the  right  was  aU  in  leaf.  Trout  River 
lay  at  a  little  distance  to  the  left ;  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  farther  on  a  large  hop  field  crossed  the  road  ;  the  hops 
were  already  weU  up  the  poles,  affording  good  cover  the  height 
of  a  man.  We  went  cautiously  through  this  cover,  and  stUl 
more  quiedy  as  we  approached  the  boundary  line.     There  was 

^^"'w!  'Z^  ^^^"""^  '^  8°*  *°  ^^«  f^«"*i«r.  and  a  skirting 
of  wood  at  the  bend,  then  a  straight  bit  which  ran  direct  to  the 
line.  The  road  was  quite  empty  for  five  or  six  hundred  yards 
forward  We  rode  on  to  the  line.  It  was  marked  by  a  square 
stone  set  m  the  earth  ;  two  or  three  houses  stood  in  trees  just 
beyond  the  boundary  on  the  American  side.  An  early-risinc 
inhabitant  or  two  were  on  foot  here,  but  no  information  was 
to  be  gleaned  from  them. 

Of  course.  I  would  not  cross  the  line,  and  still  I  did  not  like 
to  go  back  from  it  without  any  news,  so  I  waited  with  the  scout 
ookmg  up  the  road  which  ran  straight  on  American  territory 
for  nearly  a  mJe.    Suddenly  a  body  of  men  marching  in 
columns  of  fours  began  to  wheel  out  from  a  cross-road  about 
five  hundred  yards  forward,  on  the  right  side.    They  came 
traight  for  the  line  arms  at  the  slope,  and  the  sun  bright  on 
the     unbrowned     barrels  of  their  rifles.    I  made  them  out 
roughly  to  be  about  two  or  three  hundred.    Their  appearance 
seemed  to  put  thought  and  tongue  into  one  of  the  early  in- 
S'^?'-     ^hem 's  the  boys.' he  said.     '  I  guess  you  chap, 
had  better  go  back  now.'    The  head  of  the  column  was  comL 
along  at  a  brisk  pace.     We  took  the  hint  and  cantered  back 
along  the  road  we  had  come  untU  we  got  to  the  bend  I  have 
mentioned  ;   there  we  puUed  up  under  cover  of  the  trees  and 

hS^'J^^^  '^^  *^*  '^^'^^^S  '  boya  '  might  have 
halted  on  the  hne  and  not  entered  our  territory,  I  turned  my 
harm  and  walked  him  round  the  bend  whence  I  could  see 
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the  road  to  the  frontier.  There  was  no  mistake.  The  '  boys  ' 
had  come  along,  and  were  within  three  hundred  yards  of  me, 
well  within  our  ground.  They  shouted  something,  and  I  saw 
the  rifles  of  the  leading  fours  coming  down  to  the  '  ready.'  I 
wheeled  '  the  Doctor '  on  his  trticks  and  galloped  round  the 
bend,  a  few  bullets  going  wide  through  the  trees  as  I  went. 
We  rode  back  to  Hinchinbrook,  and  awaited  there  the  arrival 
of  our  column.  It  soon  arrived.  I  showed  the  colonel  the 
ground ;  there  were  no  men  on  the  near  side  of  the  hop  field, 
but  as  I  had  seen  them  almost  up  to  that  cover,  they  must  be 
there.  The  river  would  be  on  their  right,  the  forest  on  their 
loft ;  a  front  of  half  a  mile  lay  between  the  two  flanks.  We 
went  forward  as  soon  as  this  was  explained,  the  69th  along  the 
road  and  in  the  fields  on  either  side  of  it,  the  militia  battalion 
in  support,  some  in  the  wood.  My  old  company.  No.  10,  led 
the  advance.  A  new  captain  had  it  :  he  had  purchased  his 
company  over  my  head,  but  we  were  old  and  tried  friends  ; 
besides,  I  was  a  free-lance  now,  and  could  ride  where  I  liked, 
80  I  liked  the  old  soldiers  of  No.  10,  nearly  every  man  of  whom 
I  knew  intimately. 

As  we  turned  into  the  straight  road  leading  to  the  hop  field, 
I  could  see  that  the  '  snake  '  fences  on  either  side  near  the 
hops  had  been  taken  down  and  the  timbers  made  into  an 
obstacle  across  the  road  ;  behind  this  fence  a  picket  of  about 
a  dozen  men  stood  with  rifles  in  their  hands,  and  to  the  right 
and  left  one  could  catch  the  glint  of  barrels  here  and  there  in 
the  green  leaves  of  the  hops.  We  on  the  road  were  about  the 
same  number  as  the  picket  behind  the  obstacle.  It  was  an 
interesting  situation.  The  road  ran  quite  straight  between 
the  two  parties.  Wo  were  without  cover  on  it ;  the  other  side 
had  partial  cover  behind  the  thick  timber  fence.  All  the  would- 
be  combatants,  save  myself,  were  on  foot ;  the  chestnut 
'  Doctor '  offered  a  good  target  in  the  bright  sunshine,  which 
was  in  our  faces.  I  wondered,  indeed,  why  the  enemy  did 
not  give  us  a  volley  at  three  hundred  yards,  low  down  the 
straight  road  ;  they  must  have  hit  something.  '  Mansfield,' 
I  said  to  my  friend,  '  don't  stand  on  ceremony,  but  give  these 
fellows  a  volley  at  once.'  The  Sniders  were  ahready  loaded, 
and  off  they  went  m  six  seconds.  There  was  a  lot  of  powder 
smoke  in  th{»e  days,  and  plenty  of  scattered  shooting  followed 
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thia  opening,  and  we  U  ran  forward,  loading  and  fixing  bayonets 
as  we  went.  When  we  reached  the  wooden  obstacle  not  a  man 
was  behind  it,  and  we  raced  through  it,  firing  and  cheering. 
In  a  few  minutes  we  were  again  at  the  boundary  line  :  the 
battle  (!)  of  Trout  River  was  over.  We  had  no  one  killed  or 
wounded ;  the  enemy  lost  one  man,  it  was  said,  and  Colonel 
MacEachem's  braves  had  come  upon  an  old  Fenian  lying  in 
a  hoi.  in  the  forest.  Some  United  States  troops  appeared 
next  day  to  police  their  frontier,  and  send  the  scattered  bands 
of  raiders  back  to  their  several  cities.  I  had  rome  long  rides 
with  the  scout  to  the  west  of  Trout  River,  where  other  bands 
of  raiders  had  been  reported,  but  they,  too,  had  vanished  ; 
and  then  we  marched  back  to  Montreal.  I  said  good-bye  to 
the  scout  with  real  regret ;  he  was  a  splendid  fellow.  A  short 
time  p'terwards  he  sent  me  a  letter  with  his  photograph,  which 
I  still  have.  He  signed  the  letter,  '  Yours  until  Death,  The 
Scout.'  In  the  photograph  he  is  depicted  in  baggy  civilian 
Canadian  clothes,  with  many  pockets ;  he  has  a  large  bushy 
beard  and  a  big,  broad-brimmed,  brown  straw  hat.  In  his 
right  hand  he  holds  a  large  cavalry  sword,  in  his  left  a  pipe ; 
the  butt  of  a  revolver  is  visible  out  of  one  of  his  many  pockets. 
I  hope  I  may  meet  him  :  next  world.     What  splendid  men 

I  have  met  along  the  th  £  of  my  path  in  life  !    I  should 

have  liked  to  listen  to  th  ocout  tellmg  of  these  three  or  four 
days'  rough-riding  m  after  years.  Once  only  did  I  meet  any 
one  who  knew  of  Trout  River.  It  was  in  a  haircutter's  shop 
near  the  Haymarket.  After  the  manner  of  his  profession  the 
barber  was  extremely  communicative.  Je  had  had  a  brother 
in  the  69th  Regiment,  but  he  had  suffered  so  much  m  Canada 
in  the  war  there  that  he  was  never  any  good  again.  '  What 
war  was  it  ?'  I  asked.  '  The  war  of  Trout  River,'  he  answered ; 
and  then  the  details  followed.  '  The  men  had  no  Tood.  they 
lay  for  days  and  days  in  the  forest,  untU  they  had  to  eat  their 
blankets.'  I  laughed  so  much  that  he  suspended  his  operations 
to  stare  at  my  reflection  in  the  glass.  There  are  many  ways 
of  writing  history. 

I  went  to  Quebec  with  my  regiment,  and  waited  for  the  reply 
to  the  letter  sent  to  Ottawa.  It  came  on  7th  June,  and  on 
the  8th  I  began  a  long  journey  into  the  West. 

There  was  one  old  friend  to  whom  I  had  to  wish  good-bye, 
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however,  befce  starting— Private  Henry  Ck)nnors  of  the  69th 
Regiment,  Before  leaving:  Fermoy  ten  years  earlier,  Recruit 
Henry  Connors  had  been  confided  epecially  to  my  «iare  by  an 
old  couple  who  had  come  from  Cork  to  see  their  son  ere  the 
draft  sailed  for  Burmah.  From  that  time  forward  Private 
Connors  had  been  my  servant.  No  more  faithful  heart  ever 
beat  in  body  of  man  or  master.  He  had  always  beer,  delicate 
with  lung  trouble,  and  he  was  now  dying  in  the  regimental 
hospital  in  Quebec.  He  died  while  I  was  in  the  West,  and 
when  I  came  back  I  put  a  small  stone  over  his  nameless  grave 
in  the  military  graveyard  which  was  then  outside  the  walls 
on  the  historic  Plains  of  Abraham.  The  dust  of  many  other 
good  soldiers  must  have  been  there.  I  had  cut  on  the  stone 
his  name  and  regiment,  and  underneath  : — 

HIS  master's  friend 
HIS  friend's  servant 

It  wasn't  much,  but  it  was  true,  and  the  meaning  of  the  words 
had  memories  in  them  that  went  through  many  distant  lauds. 
It  would  be  blasphemy  to  doubt  of  heaven  while  such  souls 
are  found  on  earth. 

I  have  told  the  story  of  the  next  ten  months  of  my  life  in 
another  book,^  and  I  shall  pass  over  that  interval  now,  though 
there  were  many  things  omitted  from  the  old  narrative  which 
might  be  of  interest  to  readers  of  to-day,  for  the  things  seen 
then,  or  their  kind,  are  no  more  to  be  looked  at  by  the  eye  of 
man.  We  know  that  the  old  dodo  wasn't  thought  much  of 
when  he  was  found  flopping  and  flapping  about,  four  hundred 
years  ago  ;  in  fact,  his  early  discoverers  called  him  the  '  Silly,' 
How  people  would  flock  to  see  him  if  he  were  on  view  in  the 
Zoological  Gu-'dens  to-day  !  Every  egg  would  be  worth  a 
thousand  guineas.  But  I  have  a  long  road  in  front,  and  I 
must  get  along  it  before  the  light  fails. 

At  the  time  of  the  Red  River  Expedition  it  took  three 
months  to  (•'^t  from  Quebec  to  the  Rocky  Mountams.  It  took 
me  more  than  two  months  to  return  by  dog-sled  over  the  snow 
from  the  Rocky  Mountain  House  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany to   Wiimipeg  alone.    You  can  do  the  distance  from 

»  The  Ortal  Lone  Land.    (E.  B.) 
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Quebec  to  the  mountains  now  in  three  days.  I  left  Quebec  in 
June,  and  reached  the  mountains  in  December,  but  there  were 
many  side  journeys  made  by  canoe  and  horse  and  stage-coach 
in  the  interval. 

On  the  return  journey  to  Canada  it  required  a  whole  fort- 
night to  get  from  Winnipeg  to  St.  Paul's,  Minnesota.  You 
can  do  it  now  in  fifteen  hours.  And  yet  that  is  the  least  part 
of  the  change  which  these  forty  years  have  wrought.  Winni- 
peg, now  a  huge  city,  was  then  a  village  of  thirty  houses  and 
perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants.  A  dozen  cities  have 
sprung  into  existence  where  buffalo  roamed  and  Indians  warred 
in  that  day.  RaUways  traverse  the  land  in  aU  directions, 
and  the  output  of  grain  to  Europe  is  enormous.  I  open  the 
report  which  I  wrote  when  I  got  back  to  Fort  Garry,  by  desire 
of  that  admirable  man,  Mr.  Adams  Archibald,  Manitoba's  first 
governor,  and  this  is  wV.at  I  find  in  the  concluding  paragraph 
of  that  lengthy  document : — 

'  These,  Sir,  are  the  views  which  I  have  formed  upon  the  whole 
question  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs  in  the  Saskatchewan.  They 
result  from  the  thought  and  experience  of  many  long  days  of  travel 
through  a  large  portion  of  the  region  to  which  they  have  reference. 
If  I  were  asked  from  what  pomt  of  view  I  have  looked  upon  the 
question,  I  would  answer:  From  that  point  which  sees  a  vast 
country  lying,  as  It  were,  sUently  awaiting  the  approach  of  the 
immense  wave  of  human  life  which  rolls  unceasingly  from  Europe 
to  America.  Far  off  as  lie  the  regions  of  the  Saskatchewan  from 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  on  which  that  wave  is  thrown,  remote  aa 
are  the  fertile  glades  which  fringe  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  still  that  wave  of  human  life  is  destined  to  reach  these 
beautiful  solitudes  and  to  convert  the  wild  luxurance  of  their  now 
useless  vegetation  into  all  the  reouirements  of  civilised  existence. 

'  And  if  it  be  matter  of  desire  that  across  this  immense  continent 
—resting  upon  the  two  greatest  oceans  of  the  world— a  powerful 
nation  should  arise,  with  the  strength  and  the  manhood  which  race 
dimate,  and  tradition  would  assign  to  it ;  a  nation  which  would 
look  with  no  evil  eye  upon  the  old  Mother-land  from  whence  it 
sprang ;  a  nation  which,  having  no  bitter  memories  to  recall,  would 
have  no  idle  prejudices  to  perpetuate,  then  surely  it  is  worthy  of 
all  toll  of  hand  and  brain  on  the  part  of  those  who  to-day  rule 
♦hat  this  great  link  in  the  chain  of  such  a  future  nationaUty  should 
no  longer  remam  undeveloped,  a  prey  to  the  conflicts  of  savage 
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races,  al  once   the  garden   and   the   wilderness  of  the  Central 
Continent. 

'W.   F.    BUTLKR, 

'  Lieutenant,  69th  Regt. 

'  Manitoba,  \Oth  March  1871.' 

This  report  handed  in,  I  started  for  Canada  in  horse-sleds 
over  the  snow.  It  was  slow  work,  not  more  than  twenty 
miles  each  day.  I  had  as  fellow-travellers  a  gentleman  and  his 
secretary,  who  had  been  sent  from  the  Colonial  Office  in  London 
to  Winnipeg  to  report  upon  matters  there,  and  an  archdeacon, 
on  his  way  to  England  to  collect  funds  for  the  Church  Mission 
in  the  new  province  of  Manitoba.  We  slept  each  night  in  the 
cabin  of  some  Red  River  half-breed  settler,  laying  our  blankets 
on  the  floor  in  a  row,  the  archdeacon  usually  having  the  centre. 
One  night,  near  Pembina,  the  archdeacon  sprang  from  his 
couch  shouting,  '  They  are  putting  guns  through  the  window  ; 
they  are  going  to  fire  ! '  A  crash  of  breaking  glass  seemed  to 
confirm  his  alarm.  I  caught  at  the  supposed  gun  barrel.  It 
was  the  tail  of  a  cow.  The  animal  had  been  rubbing  the  hind 
part  of  her  person  against  the  small  window  frame,  and  her  tail 
had  broken  the  window  and  our  sleep  together. 

I  reached  Ottawa,  travelling  via  the  United  States,  in  about 
three  weeks.  My  report  had  been  received.  It  was  the  wish 
of  Governor  Archibald  that  I  should  return  to  the  North- West, 
officially  charged  to  take  in  hand  the  opening  up  of  that  vast 
region,  ca.xying  into  practical  effect  the  principles  of  Indian 
settlement,  the  establishment  of  a  police,  and  the  foundation 
of  Government  stations  which  I  had  advocated  in  my  report. 

I  saw  the  Canadian  ministers,  Sir  John  MacDonald,  Sir 
George  Cartier,  Mr.  Joseph  Howe,  Sir  Francis  Hincks.  They 
were  highly  complimentary,  said  nice  things  about  the  three 
thousand  miles'  travel  in  the  wilderness,  most  of  it  through 
snow  and  ice,  and  with  the  thermometer  hovering  somewhere 
about  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit ;  hemmed  and  hawed  when  it 
came  to  Governor  Archibald's  recommendation  as  to  the 
commandantship  of  the  North- West,  and  laid  particular  stress 
upon  the  letter  they  were  writing  to  the  Colonial  and  the  War 
Offices  in  London  on  the  subject  of  my  services  to  Canada 
generjdly. 

At  that  time  I  took  the  world  very  much  without  question- 
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ing  its  men  or  motives.  Each  of  these  excellent  colonial 
ministers  had  wives,  sons,  and  daughters.  An  army  officer 
who  married  a  minister's  daughter  might  perchance  have  been 
a  fit  and  proper  person  to  introduce  the  benefits  of  civilisation 
to  the  Blackfeet  Indians  on  the  Western  prairies,  but  if  he 
elected  to  remain  in  single  cussedness  in  Canada  he  was  pretty 
certain  to  find  himself  a  black  sheep  among  the  ministerial 
flock  of  aspirants  for  place,  no  matter  what  might  have  been 
the  value  of  his  individual  srerviccg. 

I  found  myself  almost  alone  in  Canada  :  the  army,  with  the 
exception  of  one  battalion,  had  been  withdrawn  ;  my  own  69th 
were  in  Bermuda.  The  military  leave,  which  had  been  granted 
to  me  for  the  purpose  of  going  out  to  the  Rocky  Mountains 
on  a  civil  expedition  when  the  Red  River  Expedition  was  over, 
had  not  yet  expired.     I  determined  to  go  to  England. 

Three  weeks  later  I  was  in  London.  I  received  a  similar 
charming  reception  at  the  Colonial  Office  from  the  minister 
of  the  day.  Another  letter  expressive  of  official  approbation 
was  written,  this  time  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  in 
relation  to  my  services  in  North  America  ;  and  feeling  certain 
that  I  had  now  run  the  elusive  quarry.  Success,  to  his  last 
haunt,  I  presented  myself  once  again  at  the  door  of  the  institu- 
tion in  Pall  Mall,  which,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  of  its 
kind  in  the  capital  of  the  Empire,  might  fitly  inscribe  over  its 
portals  the  best  known  words  of  the  Inferno. 

The  moment  was  not  propitious.  The  union  under  the  same 
I'oof  of  the  office  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  with  that  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  had  just  been  effected.  The  dual  wheels  of 
administration  were  not  running  smoothly,  and  my  unfortunate 
case  seemed  to  be  a  little  bit  of  grit  between  them.  I  must 
pay  the  memory  of  His  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  the  justice  of  saying  that  he  did  his  best  with  Mr.  Cardwell 
to  obtain  for  me  an  unattached  company.  I  had  now  twelve 
years'  service.  I  had  been  five  or  six  times  purchased  over 
^y  officers,  most  of  whom  were  many  years  junior  to  me.  I 
was  told  by  all  those  heads  of  departments,  miUtary  and  civil, 
that  I  had  done  the  State  some  service.  The  reward  asked  for, 
a  h^f-pay  company,  did  not  seem  to  be  a  verv  large  act  of 
recognition  ;  nevertheless,  the  reply  came  curt  and  chilling, 
'  Mr.  Cardvell  could  not  sanction  the  promotion  of  Lieutenant 
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Butler  to  an  unattached  company,  an  appointment  which,  if 
now  given,  would  confer  purchase  rights.'  Truly,  reason  is 
sometimes  a  two-edged  weapon.  I  who,  had  there  been  no 
purchase  system,  must  have  been  a  captain  two  years  ago, 
must  now,  because  they  were  abolishing  the  system,  suflFer 
a  further  loss  of  two  years  before  the  coveted  and  acknow- 
ledged step  in  rank  could  be  given  to  me.  I  had,  in  fact,  fallen 
between  two  stools.  The  book  of  the  Red  River  reward  was 
closed  six  months  earlier  ;  the  other  book  could  not  be  opened 
until  purchase  was  abolished  ! 

Suddenly  one  morning  the  Times  announced  that  Paris  was 
in  flames. 

The  news  of  war  between  France  and  Germany  first  reached 
us  on  the  Winnipeg  River  in  the  preceding  August,  and  at 
mtervals  the  remote  theatre  of  our  little  exoedition  had  caught 
the  echoes  of  these  colossal  combats  in  North-Eastem  France 
and  the  mvestment  of  Paris.  Then  as  I  got  farther  away 
from  all  sources  of  information,  and  the  winter  deepened 
over  the  wilderness,  complete  silence  had  ensued  ;  but  on  20th 
February,  when  I  returned  to  Fort  Garry,  I  find  one  entry, 
'  Heard  Capitulation  of  Paris.'  From  that  day  interest  seemed 
gone.     Now  it  woke  again. 

The  gentleman  who  had  been  my  recent  companion  from 
Fort  Garry  to  Ottawa  was  at  the  Foreign  Office.  I  went  at 
once  there  and  told  him  what  I  wanted— a  passport  for  Paris 
as  soon  as  possible.  'You  know  Voltaire's  saying,'  he  an- 
swered, '  "  Tigers  and  Monkeys  "  ?  You  will  find  the  "  tiger  " 
fit  on  now.  I  would  not  go  if  I  were  you.'  I  pressed  my 
request,  got  the  passport,  and  that  evening  took  the  mail-train 
from  Charing  Cross  to  Dover. 

Daylight  comes  early  in  the  end  of  May.  The  opening  of 
the  carriage  door  at  Abbeville  roused  me  from  sleep  ;  a  soldier 
with  a  pickelhavbe  on  his  head  was  in  the  carriage ;  a  Prussian 
guard  was  on  the  station  platform  ;  passports  were  scrutinised, 
and  passengers  compared  with  them,  and  then  we  went  on 
again.  It  was  yet  quite  early  when  we  reached  St.  Denis, 
the  extreme  point  to  which  the  tram  ran.  More  Prussian 
guards  and  soldiers  everywhere.  No  use  in  asking  ;  there 
we  must  remam.  The  Etat-Major  would  not  be  open  until 
eight  o'clock.    Another  man  who  had  come  from  London  for- 
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gathered  with  me  at  the  station,  and  we  sought  breakfast 
together.  Then  came  the  fitat-Major.  My  companion  spoke 
French  with  facility ;  he  was  of  the  Law,  and  the  ways  of  the 
Army  were  utterly  unknown  to  him.  Between  us  we  made 
an  excellent  unit  for  dealing  with  a  state  of  siege. 

We  were  ushered  in  before  a  big  bearded  man,  a  Bavarian 

staff  officer  of  high  rank.    My  companion  spoke  ;  I  prompted. 

The  commandant  was  very  civil  and  very  firm,     Into  Paris 

we  could  not  go,  but  we  were  free  to  aacend  to  the  top  of 

the  abbey  tower  of  St.  Denis,  and  see  Paris  from  that  lofty 

standpoint.     We  got  passes  for  the  abbey,  and  went  to  it. 

From  the  place  in  front  we  could  hear  the  boom  of  heavy  guns 

in  the  direction  of  Paris,  but  the  church  hid  the  view  to  the 

south.    We  were  soon  at  the  top  of  the  tower.    One  scarcely 

noticed  eight  or  ten  officers  who  were  ah-eady  on  the  leads, 

so  wonderful  was  the  panorama  that  burst  upon  us.     AU  Paris 

lay  there,  from  Mont  Val^nen  on  the  west  to  Vincennes  on  the 

east,  and  all  Paris  apparently  burning.     A  great  pall  of  black 

smoke  hung  high  over  the  centre  of  the  city,  fed  and  supported 

by  eight  tall  pillars  of  flame  and  smoke,  which  rose  straight 

through  the  calm  sunlit  atmosphere  of  a  May  morning.     From 

the  rounded  summit  of  Montmartre  on  our  right  front  a  battery 

of  heavy  guns  was  firing  steadily  across  the  middle  distance 

in  the  direction  of  the  Buttes  de  Chaumont,  Belleville,  and 

Pdre  la  Chaise  on  our  ;  ft  as  we  looked  due  south.    From 

another  point  on  that  left  front,  apparently  the  Pare  des 

Buttes  de  Chaumont,  a  battery  of  the  Communist  army  was 

replying  to  the  guns  on  Montmartre.    The  shells  were  making 

great  arcs,  the  trail  of  their  flight  made  visible  by  the  smoke 

of  the  fuses. 

Under  the  curves  of  this  cannonade  the  domes  and  towers 
of  the  northern  half  of  Paris  were  visible,  and  some  even  to 
the  south  of  the  river.  The  fires  seemed  to  be  m  the  centre 
of  the  city,  in  the  region  of  St.  Eustache,  the  Tuileries  and 
Louvre,  and  the  Hotel  de  Ville. 

From  the  Prussian  officers  on  the  tower  we  could  get  but  little 
information.  The  Versaillais  troops  had  entered  Paris  on  its 
western  side  three  or  four  days  earUer  ;  there  had  been  heavy 
firing  all  that  time,  and  the  progress  from  west  to  east  had  boen 
slow  but  steady.    They  were  now  at  Montmartre  on  one  side, 
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and  beyond  the  Pantheon  on  the  other.  The  •  Reds  '  had 
retired  to  the  north-east  extremities  of  the  city,  and  they 
appeared  to  be  making  a  last  stand  from  La  Villette  to  Pdre  la 
Chaise.  Fires  had  been  raging  for  three  days  and  nights  ; 
many  great  monuments  had  been  destroyed. 

What  a  strange  sight  this  was !  Assuredly  St.  Denis  in  all 
its  history  from  the  days  of  Dagobert  had  never  seen  its  equal. 
German  officers  watching  the  bombardment  of  Paris  by  France, 
smoking,  spitting,  and  laughing  as  they  watched  ! 

One  had  now  time  to  look  to  other  points  of  the  great  circle 
that  lay  around  this  lofty  tower.  There  underneath  to  the  north 
was  the  battered  fort  of  La  Briche,  which  had  suffered  so  much 
om  the  Prussian  batteries  beyond  ;  two  or  three  miles  to 
the  east  was  the  village  of  Le  Bourget,  the  scene  of  terrible 
fighting  a  couple  of  months  earlier.  The  old  abbey  where 
we  stood  had  many  scars  and  wounds  to  show.  Shells  fired 
high  over  La  Briche  from  two  Prussian  t'ege  batteries  had  met 
here  before  they  wer;  t>  earth  ;  the  roof  was  pierced  in  several 
places  ;  the  tower  oa  which  we  stood  had  been  hit ;  and  a 
shell  had  taken  the  head  from  the  big  stone  statue  of  St.  Denis 
on  the  centre  of  the  high  roof. 

We  descended  the  long  flights  of  steps  to  the  great  square 

beneath  the  pavement  of  which  lie  in  a  common  grave  all  the 

dust  of  old  royal  France.     Were  the  Germans  on  the  tower 

above,  and  the  scene  upon  which  they  stohdly  looked,  the 

punishments  for  that  outrage  of  seventy -eight  years  earher  ?  It 

seemed  to  us  that  we  had  been  looking  at  the  death  of  France. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  done  in  St.  Denis.    Could  we 

get  by  any  means  to  Versailles  ?     Yes,  an  omnibus  ran  there 

daily,  but  one  must  have  a  pass  to  go  by  it.    We  went  again 

to  the  fitat-Major,  got  the  pass  after  another  inspection  of 

passports,  mounted  the  roof  of  the  omnibus,  and  waited  for 

the  start.    It  was  not  yet  midday.    All  that  long  afternoon 

we  trundled  along  a  roundabout  way  to  Versailles,  keeping 

between  two  great  loops  of  the  Seine,  and  finally  crossing  that 

river  on  a  ferry-boat  near  Bougival.     At  this  place  we  passed 

from  the  German  to  the  French  lines.    All  the  bridges  had  been 

broken  ;  the  fields  looked  dishevelled  and  the  houses  tattered, 

for  the  big  guns  on  Val6riea  Jiad  often  reached  them  during  the 

winter  just  over. 
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It  was  intereating  to  note,  along  the  twelve  or  fifteen  mUes 
of  our  journey,  the  facility  which  this  river  of  many  windings 
had  given  the  Germans  for  investing  Pans  on  her  western  side. 
Break  the  bridges,  watch  well,  and  pit  tight  on  the  farther 
bank  of  the  river— nothmg  more  was  necessary  there,  from  St. 
Denis  on  the  north  to  Bougival  on  the  south. 

We  reached  Versailles  at  dusk.  My  companion  knew  a 
compatriot,  the  correspondent  of  a  leading  London  journal. 
We  made  out  his  inn  and  found  him  playing  at  billiards.  '  You 
have  not  the  smallest  chance,'  he  said,  '  of  getting  into  Paris  ; 
awful  work  is  gomg  on  there.  The  strictest  watch  is  kept  to 
prevent  strangers  entering  at  the  Point  du  Jour,  the  only  gate 
now  open  ;  a  special  pass  sigTied  by  the  general  is  necessary. 
Half  Paris  is  burning,  and  news  has  just  come  that  the  Arch- 
bishop and  some  forty  priests  have  been  shot  by  the  Com- 
munists.' He  directed  us  to  where  we  could  find  sofas  for 
the  night,  and  with  that  we  had  to  be  satisfied.  Nevertheless, 
I  determined  to  have  a  try  for  Paris  next  morning. 

The  Versailles  omnibus  was  like  an  ant  whose  road  is  cut ; 
the  ant  runs  as  far  as  the  cut  and  back  again.  The  bus  was 
doing  this  at  Versailles,  running  to  the  Point  du  Jour,  and 
then  coming  back  again.  I  got  on  the  top  of  this  conveyance 
next  -"— ning.  My  quondam  companion  did  not  come.  We 
re&jL  Ao  Versailles  end  of  the  Point  du  Jour  in  the  forenoon  ; 
the  bus  stopped  ;  I  took  up  my  knapsack  and  began  to  cross 
the  bridge.  There  was  a  guard  at  the  farther  end.  The 
sentinels  stopped  me.  An  officer  appeared  ;  I  presented  my 
passport.  He  read  it,  turned  it  upside  down,  Bh'X)k  his  head, 
and  went  back  to  his  room.  I  put  my  knapsack  down,  and' 
sat  upon  it  with  my  back  to  the  battlement.  I  thought  that 
by  this  show  of  resigned  acceptation  to  military  authority  I 
might  thaw  the  military  mind,  but  it  had  no  effect.  Presently 
a  portly  person  came  from  the  other,  or  Paris,  side  of  the 
bridge.  His  passes  were  examined  ;  the  omnibus  was  pre- 
paring to  start  back  for  Versailles,  and  he  was  going  there. 
I  took  up  my  bag  and  ascended  the  vehicle  with  reluctance. 
Presently  I  addressed  the  portly  man  in  the  worst  French. 
He  rephed  in  the  best  English.  We  forgathered.  We  found 
a  link  in  a  mutual  knowledgj  of  a  distinguished  Frenchman 
of  that  time  who  had  resided  in  Ireland  for  many  years 
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Monsieur  le  Comte  de  Jamac.  M.  D'Arcy  (for  that  was  my 
companion's  name)  was  an  Orleanist  whose  normal  residence 
was  in  London.  He  possessed  many  sources  of  information, 
and  seemed  to  be  able  to  go  where  he  pleased.  He  had  now 
been  in  Paris  for  some  days,  and  he  was  going  to  Versailles 
for  one  night.  One  confidence  led  to  another.  He  thought 
he  would  be  able  to  obtain  a  pasrs  for  me  to  enter  Paris  the 
following  day  ;  meanwhile  there  was  no  place  in  Versailles 
where  he  could  get  a  lodging  for  the  night.  I  thought  my 
landlady  of  the  previous  evening  could  manage  this  for  him. 
We  dined  together  in  a  cafe  at  Versailles,  and  then  we  walked 
out  to  see  the  great  avenue  leading  to  Paris.  The  evening  was 
as  glorious  as  May  in  its  last  week  could  make  it.  The  three 
great  avenues  which  lead  from  the  open  space  in  front  of  the 
palace  were  thronged  with  people.  All  kinds  of  rumours  were 
afloat.  The  '  Reds  '  still  held  Villette  and  the  Buttes  de 
Chaumont,  but  the  cordon  of  the  Versailles  army  was  being 
drawn  closer  around  them  ;  great  numbers  of  Communist 
prisoners  and  many  cannon  and  mitrailleuses  had  been  taken  ; 
the  loss  of  life  was  enormous  ;  the  destruction  of  property 
was  still  greater. 

Presently  we  could  see  movement  and  commotion  going  on 
far  down  the  broad  avenue  towards  Paris.  Troops  were 
advancing  up  the  roadway  between  the  elm-trees  ;  a  wave  of 
shouting  and  gesticulation  accompanied  them.  The  head  of 
the  column  was  soon  abreast  of  where  we  stood — cavalry 
horses  and  men  lean  and  hungry-looking  ;  faces  grimed  and 
greasy ;  uniforms  dust-covered  and  worn.  Behind  these 
came  a  great  straggling  band  of  Commimist  prisoners,  men, 
women,  and  children,  ragged,  fierce,  powder-marked,  streaming 
with  perspiration  ;  such  people  as  I  had  never  seen  before, 
and  have  never  seen  aince  ;  faces  at  the  last  gasp  of  exhaustion  ; 
faces  that  looked  scornfully  at  the  ho«^'iing  mob  of  bourgeois, 
that  shouting,  racing  crowd  which  ran  under  the  elms  on  either 
side  and  ran  out  of  the  cafes,  throwing  vile  epithets  over  the 
heads  of  the  soldiers.  At  the  end  of  this  dismal  column  came 
the  carts  with  the  wounded.  In  one  of  these  there  sat,  bolt 
upright,  a  woman  in  the  prime  of  life  ;  her  black  hair  hung 
loose  upon  her  shoulders,  her  olive  face  had  a  gash  across  one 
cheek  from  which  the  blood  was  still  flowing,  her  hands  were 
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tied  behind  her  back  ;   two  or  three  wounded  men  lay  at  her 
feet  helplessly  stricken,  but  had  there  been  a  thousand  dead 
or  dymg  around  her  it  would  not  have  mattered.    It  was  her 
face  that  held  the  eye.    I  have  never  forgotten  the  face  and 
hgure  of  that  proud,  defiant,  handsome  woman.     The  cart 
passed  with  the  rest,  but  I  followed  it  with  my  eyes  while  it 
was  m  sight,  and  ere  it  passed  into  distance  I  saw  the  figure 
against  the  background  of  the  great  chateau  as  the  terrible 
cortege  filed  away  into  the  open  space  before  the  palace. 
Ibere  it  all  was,  grouped,  set,  framed,  and  told  as  never  pen 
could  write  it,  nor  picture  paint  it.     Two  hundred  years  of 
French  history  were  there  :    the  great  King,  the  shameless 
Court,  the  wreck  of  France.     And  so,  until  after  sunset,  the 
stream  flowed  on  :  the  dirty,  ill-horsed  dragoons,  the  cowprdly 
crowd  along  the  side-walks,  the  struggling,  shambling  masses 
marchmg  m  the  roadway.     Every  phase  of  human  age  and 
misery  was  there:   white-haired  men  of  seventy,  desperado 
boys  of  sixteen,  old  battered  women,  young  girls  chnging  on 
the  arms  of  wild-lookmg  youths-«ll  tired,  hungrj-,  blood- 
stamed-thii  time  the  defeated  ones  in  the  everlasting  strife 
between  rich  and  poor,  marching  into  the  twilight.    In  a  pocket- 
book  of  that  time  I  find  these  scenes  outlined  in  a  few  short 
sentences  which  end  with  the  words  :    *  What  hope  ?    What 
hope  ?  '    Then  overleaf  I  read  this  :     '  Everywhere  around 
this  scene  was  the  beauty  of  the  summer,  the  scent  of  leaf  and 
flower ;   the  horse  chestnuts  and  ehns  were  rippling  with  the 
music  of  May,  the  air  was  filled  with  the  song  and  chirp  of 
birds.'  ^ 

That  was  the  eternal  answer  to  my  question.    It  I  did  not 
hear  it  then,  I  know  it  now. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

Paris  in  her  agony.  Writing  The  Great  Lmm  Land.  On  half-pay.  Bound 
for  the  Saskatchewan.  The  lonely  journey.  Home.  Ashantt  With  Sir 
Garnet  Woiseley  again. 

My  new-found  friend,  M.  D'Arcy,  was  as  good  as  his  word. 
Next  day  I  attended  with  him  at  the  fitat-Major  in  the  palace 
and  passed  the  scrutiny.  We  set  out  again  on  the  omnibus  for 
the  Point  du  Jour.  One  incident  occurred  on  the  road,  besides 
the  passage  of  captured  guns  and  prisoners,  now  famihar  to 
me  since  the  preceding  evening.  It  was  the  coming  of  a  strong 
body  of  cavalry,  escorting  a  carriage  in  which  sat  a  short  man 
with  round,  owl-eyed  spectacles  and  a  'general  officer  in  undress 
uniform.  We  drew  up  to  let  this  cavalcade  go  by,  and  I  had 
a  good  look  at  the  two  men  in  the  carriage.  They  were  Mon- 
sieur Thiers  and  Marshal  MacMahon — the  chief  of  the  newly 
formed  Republic  and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  French 
army.  The  fighting  phase  of  the  war  of  France  against  the 
Commime  was  clearly  over. 

When  we  passed  the  barrier  at  the  enceinte  of  Paris,  a  long 
road  lay  before  us  to  our  destination  in  the  Rue  Vivienne.  I 
carried  my  knapsack.  My  companion  was  already  domiciled 
in  the  Hotel  des  Strangers,  for  which  we  were  bound.  There 
were  no  horses  or  carriages  and  very  few  pedestrians  to  be 
seen  ;  patrols,  mounted  and  on  foot,  were  about.  Wo  struck 
the  Seine  somewhere  near  Auteuil,  and  followed  the  right  bank 
of  the  stream  for  a  long  distance.  Looking  up  the  river 
towards  the  north  of  Paris  one  still  saw  a  bank  of  smoke,  but 
it  was  nothing  like  what  it  had  been  two  days  before  from  St. 
Denis.  It  was  dusk  when  we  reached  the  Place  ue  la  Concorde  ; 
a  long  May  twilight  had  light  still  left  to  show  at  least  some  of 
the  devastation  that  had  here  been  wrought  by  fire  and  s^u  I: 
The  great  offices  of  State  that  flanked  the  Place  on  its  in  ' 
side  were  all  in  ruins,  rr       js,  and  black  with  smoke  ;  ma»ov's 
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of  charred  and  burnt  papers  covered  the  paved  floor  of  th« 

stuff  fiUed  the  air  ;  the  palace  of  the  Corps  L^islatS  and  tT« 
buUdangs  on  the  Quai  d'Orsay  were  black  and  rtol^^*^  wl 
to  the  left  up  the  Rue  Castiglione  one  saw  no  coTumnXf 

NotWn ''  ""-^T-,  ?"'  '^'  ^*^^"g^«*  ''Sht  was  theTuUerr 
Nothing  remamed  of  that  great  historic  pile  but  the  bare  Tart 
walls,  through  the  glassless  windows   of  which  the  ^loW 

set  Within  a  colossal  sS  Tdo  tt  rf^ltTa I'g  Tef  : 

Z^latrdfla^So^r  ^-  '-  '^  --3arnS 

At  every  entrance  along  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  great  barricades 

hzf'^LT  '"^'r/^''^^'^^^^-  The  silenL  o  dS  wL 
here.  Not  a  smgle  lamp  was  lighted.  Twilight  seem^tJ^ 
dosrng  over  an  enonnous  grav^ard  in  whicfeveTrhf  toniL 

this  scene  ghttenng  in  myriad  i  ^ts  of  cas     A  f „m  «*  ♦u   fu^  \ 
and  forefinger  can  put  ou^t  a  .     i  dX  gat  "'  '^'  *^'^' 

at^t'r^w.!^!*^  ^T^'°'  °*  '^^  ^*^*^  ««y*^.  «»d  here 
at  last  there  was  hfe.    It  was  now  quite  dark,  but  two  baf 

tehons  of  regular  soldiers  were  encax^ped  m  th;  gardel  and 

their  supper  fires  were  still  smouldering  Baraens,  and 

There  was  one  old  woman  in  the  Hotel  des  fitrangers  who 

let^uB  m  after  some  debate,  and  got  us  some  cold  s^^Zel^^ 

I  could  not  enter  mto  the  detaUs  of  the  next  week  although 
It  was  a  very  wonderful  week.    The  days  were  g^Sudl  Z 
I  was  quick  of  foot  and  could  go  for  many  hourtoge^e; 
without  tinng.    I  explored  the  great  city  in  eveiy  di^tbn  td 

time     Mommg  after  morning  I  started  out  earlf^trnnd 

Vi'nnrT''"'  '"'   '''  '^^'^  ^^   nightfaU   J^the   Rue 
Vivienne     Troops  were  pouring  into  Paris,  and  the  hunt  for 
O^mmunists  was  in  full  swing  ;  the  barricades  werdiLp  *  1° 
ing ;  horses  began  to  show  in  the  thoroughfares  a^^^oZ 
could  foUow  the  routes  of  the  VersaiUes  troops  ILXh  smL 

and  bullet  holes  the  places  where  the  fier4t  resi^SLcT  hti 
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been  made.  A  great  stand  had  taken  place  in  front  of  the 
Hotel  de  Ville  and  along  the  line  of  the  Boulevard  S^bastopol. 
Great  numbers  of  dead  had  been  hastily  buried  in  the  square 
near  the  tower  of  St.  Jacques,  and  the  warm  May  sun  was  making 
the  air  smell  badly.  Another  stand  had  been  made  at  the 
Place  de  la  Bastille.  Ammunition  seemed  literally  to  have  been 
poured  along  the  streets  in  the  vicinity  of  this  spot :  a  tin  hat 
suspended  over  the  door  of  a  hatter's  shop  had  six  bullets  in  it. 
At  the  comer  of  the  Rue  Castex  and  the  Rue  St.  Antoine  every 
wall,  door,  and  window  was  pitted.  The  column  of  July  had 
a  dozen  cannon-shots  through  its  base. 

The  Hotel  de  Ville  was  a  scene  of  the  greatest  destruction 
I  had  ever  beheld ;  everything  in  it  or  near  it  was  smashed 
to  atoms — the  great  clock,  the  wonderful  staircase,  the  statues, 
the  bronze  railings,  the  equestrian  figures  of  Libert^,  Egalite, 
and   Fraternity— all  was  broken,  charred,  and  brayed  into 

bits. 

I  went  on  to  Pdre  T  ^i  chaise.  Here  the  last  stand  had  been 
made  among  the  ton  ,  and  it  was  here  that  the  heavy  shell 
fire  I  had  watched  from  the  tower  of  St.  Denis  had  wrought 
the  greatest  havoc.  Of  the  great  and  noble  poldiers  whose 
graves  or  monuments  are  in  P^re  Lachaise— Ney,  MacDonald, 
Suchet,  Mass^na,  Kellermann,  Foy,  Lavalette.  and  Lab6doydre 

^nothing  was  stirred  or  injured ;    but  some  at  least  oi  the 

stock-jobber  and  capitalist  fraternity— that  dynasty  which 
seems  to  have  succeeded  to  the  thrones  vacated  by  the  old 
despots— had  not  been  so  fortunate.  The  gorgeously  vulgar 
mausoleum  of  Casimir  Perrier  had  been  shot  into  with  bullets, 
and  the  tomb  of  the  Due  de  Momy  had  apparently  served  as  an 
eating-table  for  the  'Red'  soldiers,  for  there  were  broken 
loaves  of  bread  and  ends  of  wine  bottles  on  it. 

In  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  the  Egyptian  obelisk  had  escaped 
a  rain  of  shells  fired  from  a  Versailles  battery  at  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  but  the  statue  of  Lille  was  shattered  to  pieces,  its 
head  and  bust  lying  on  the  ground.  The  winged  horses  at  the 
main  entrance  to  the  Tuileries  Gardens  were  wingless,  the 
marble  balustrades  were  knocked  about,  and  the  trees  and 
asphalt  paths  and  floorings  rent  and  torn  with  shells. 

To  me  the  pity  of  it  all  centred  in  the  column  of  Austerlitz, 
and  its  statue  lying  prone  in  the  dust  and  litter  of  the  Place 
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Vendome.  The  Prussian  shot  from  the  siege  batteries  of 
Chatillon  and  Meudon  had  spared  the  dome  of  the  InvaUdes, 
but  Frenchmen  had  been  found  base  enough  to  pull  down  in 
cold  blood  the  bronze  pillar  made  from  the  cannon  of  AusterUtz, 
with  the  statue  of  the  Great  Conqueror  on  its  summit.  That 
sight  hardened  my  heart  to  the  scenes  I  was  now  to  witness. 
These  were  the  hunting  out  of  those  wretched  people,  all 
through  the  north  and  north-east  of  Paris.  By  this  time  the 
prisoners  taken  by  the  Prussians  in  the  war  had  all  returned 
to  France,  and  it  was  easy  for  the  new  Government  to  obtain 
soldiers  ;  but  they  were  soldiers  upon  whose  faces  it  was  not 
difficult  to  read  the  story  of  the  defeat  and  demoralisation  of 
that  war.  They  had  been  prisoners,  they  had  been  marched 
away  from  disastrous  fields  of  defeat  and  surrender,  huddled 
together  in  tens  of  thousands,  just  as  they  were  now  uuddling 
their  own  brothers  and  cousins  into  the  camps  at  Satory  and 
Versailles. 

One  saw  soldiers  everywhere  —  idle,  undiscipUned,  dirty. 
Few  among  them  seemed  to  care  for  themselves,  or  for  any  one 
else.  There  was  no  pride  about  them,  no  apparent  sense  or 
knowledge  of  the  things  they  were  looking  at  on  every  side. 
The  moral  rivets  of  their  individual  bodies  and  souk  seemed 
to  be  as  loose  as  were  the  social  and  political  screws  of  the 
body  politic  in  the  collective  fabric  of  the  State.  The  marines 
and  sailors  were  of  quite  a  different  tjrpe  :  one  saw  in  them 
a  look  and  demeanour  alert  and  serious  :  they  seemed  to  know 
what  had  happened. 

Paris  was  now  looked  up  more  securely  than  ever.  People 
returning  to  their  homes  from  the  country  were  allowed  to 
enter ;  people  wanting  to  leave  Paris  for  the  country  could 
not  go  out.  The  prisons  were  all  full,  and  over  and  over  again 
one  saw  repeated  in  smaller  groups  the  scenes  I  had  witnessed 
at  Versailles  on  that  second  evening  there. 

I  went  one  day  to  the  prison  of  La  Roquette.  It  was  there 
that  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  some  forty  piiosts  had  been 
shot  in  cold  blood  by  the  Communists.  M.  D'Arcy  was  with 
me  on  this  occasion,  and  we  were  passed  in  at  once.  We  were 
shown  into  a  small  courtyard  of  the  prison  by  a  young  naval 
lieutenant,  who  coolly  explained  to  ua  the  prooeeses  of  the  trial 
ftnd  ezeotttion  of  Communiitt.   '  We  strip  their  right  shoulders,' 
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he  said.  '  If  the  skin  of  the  neck  and  shoulder  shows  the  dark 
mark  produced  by  the  kick  of  the  chassepot  rifle  the  court  pro- 
nounces the  single  word  "  claaae " ;  if  there  is  no  mark  of 
discoloration  on  the  shoulder  the  president  says  "  paaae,"  and 
the  man  is  released.  Those  to  whom  "  clasae  "  is  said  are  shot. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  were  shot  at  daybreak  this  morning  in 
this  courtyard.*  There  was  ghastly  proof  aroimd  that  the  man 
spoke  truly.  The  courtyard  was  paved  with  round  stones, 
and  one  had  to  step  from  stone  to  stone  to  avoid  the  blood 
that  filled  the  interstices  between  them.  A  horrible  smell, 
as  of  a  shambles,  filled  the  yard.  Along  the  wall  where  tho 
condemned  men  had  stood  the  high-growing  dock  and  marsh- 
mallow  weeds  had  their  heads  all  cut  off,  and  the  wall  was 
pitted  with  innumerable  holes  by  bullets.  It  was  a  battalion 
of  i  i  ^ton  sailors  who  were  employed  on  this  duty. 

lii  \  room  of  the  prison  the  officer  showed  us  the  hand  and 
ring  of  the  murdered  archbishop.  Probably  these  ghastly 
relics  were  kept  there  in  order  to  nerve  the  Breton  sailors  to 
their  terrible  work. 

In  another  courtyard  stood  a  great  pile  of  rifles,  knapsacks, 
and  accoutrements,  all  made  for  fighting  the  Prussians.  This 
was  the  end. 

I  had  seen  enough  of  Paris  in  her  agony,  and  would  have 
been  glad  to  shut  my  eyes  upon  her  sufferings  ;  but  to  leave 
the  city  was  now  much  more  difficult  than  to  enter  it  had  been 
a  week  ago.  The  thought  that  had  been  growing  in  my  mind 
above  every  other  thought  in  those  days  and  amid  those  scenes 
was  the  hopelessness  of  all  this  social  world  of  our  so-called 
civilisation.  Was  this  all  that  we  had  been  able  to  do  for  the 
people,  for  the  men  who  had  nothing,  for  those  poor  whom  we 
were  always  to  have  with  us  ?  Nations  fought  themselves  into 
victory  on  one  side  and  the  other,  dynasties  rose  and  dis- 
appeared, religions  ebbed  and  flowed  ;  but  in  this  war  there  was 
no  cessation,  no  equihbrium,  no  end.  The  have's  and  the  have- 
not's  were  always  face  to  face,  ready  to  shoot  down  or  to  rush 
in.  Often  before  my  mind  at  this  time  came  that  scene 
in  the  Elys^  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  June  1815,  four 
days  after  Waterloo,  when  Napoleon,  hearing  the  shouts  of  the 
populace  of  the  faubourgs  calling  upon  him  to  dissolve  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  proclaim  himself  Dictator,  exclaimed 
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bitterly,  '  Poor  people !  they  alone  stand  by  me  in  the  hour 
of  my  reversea,  yet  I  have  not  loaded  them  with  riches  or 
honours.  I  leave  them  poor,  as  I  found  them.'  How  many 
smce  that  day  have  had  their  chance  of  doing  something  for 
these  submerged  millions,  and  have  done  nothing !  And  yet 
now,  when  I  look  back  upon  it  all,  over  the  ahnost  forty 
years  gone  since  I  saw  the  fall  of  the  Commune,  it  seems  that 
only  on  one  road,  humanly  speaking,  Ues  the  hope  of  redemp- 
tion for  them.  It  is  outlined  in  another  utterance  of  the 
Great  Conqueror,  recorded  as  spoken  on  that  same  day  of  his 
abdication. 

'  You  come  from  the  village  of  Gonesse  ? '  said  Napoleon 
to  the  boy  page  who  had  brought  him  a  cup  of  coflFee.  *  No 
sire,  from  Pierrefitte.'  '  Where  your  parents  have  a  cottage 
and  some  acres  of  land  ?  '  'Yes,  sire.'  'That  is  the  only 
true  happiness.'  Yes,  and  it  is  the  only  true  wealth,  of  men 
and  of  nations.  Man  under  modem  dispensations  has  been 
graciously  permitted  by  his  masters  to  go  back  to  the  land 
only  after  he  is  dead  :  I  think  if  they  would  permit  him  to  do 
so  during  hia  Ufe,  and  allow  him  that  '  cottage  and  some  acres 
of  land,'  things  would  not  be  so  bad  in  our  world.  Did  not  a 
son  of  Cain  build  the  first  city  ? 

I  got  permission  to  leave  Paris.  Trains  ran  from  the  Gare 
du  Nord  again.  In  the  carriage  with  me  were  two  EngUsh 
surgeons  who  had  been  doing  ambulance  work  in  those  final  days 
of  the  Commune.  One,  afterwards  a  well-known  man,  related 
some  mcidents  which  had  come  under  his  notice  in  these  last 
fights.  An  old  woman  was  found  crouching  under  an  upturned 
cart  behind  a  barricade ;  the  troops  advanced  thinking  the 
barricade  had  been  abandoned  by  everj'body  ;  the  old  woman 
shot  with  a  revolver  the  first  soldier  who  approached  her.  '  I 
have  had  three  sons  killed  in  this  fighting,'  she  said,  '  and  I 
swore  that  I  would  kill  one  enemy.  You  may  shoot  me  now.' 
They  did  so. 

I  went  to  Ireland,  and  began  at  once  to  write  a  book  on  those 
great  lone  spaces  of  the  earth  which  I  had  quitted  only  a  few 
weeks  earUer.  It  seemed  so  strange  that  there  should  be 
these  vast,  vacant  lands,  while  here  the  city-pent  millions  were 
murdering  each  other  with  such  ferocity,  and  I  longed,  too.  to 
get  baok  to  the  wUds  again.    In  the  army  there  seemed  to  be 
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no  chance  for  me.  When  my  leave  of  absence  expired,  I  was 
ordered  to  join  the  d6p6t  of  my  regiment,  then  at  Chatham. 
I  went  there  in  the  end  of  1871.  The  men  in  authority  were 
exceedingly  kind,  work  was  light,  and  I  was  able  to  devote 
several  hours  every  day  to  my  manuscript.  It  grew  rapidly. 
In  that  Uttle  dingy  red-brick  subaltern's  quarter  on  the  old 
terrace  in  the  '  Phonghee '  barracks  at  Chatham  I  lived  again 
in  the  wilds.  What  an  infinite  blessing  is  the  mystery  of 
memory  I  No  possession  or  instinct  belonging  to  man  can 
touch  that  single  gift — to  look  back,  to  remember,  to  be  young 
when  you  are  old,  to  see  the  dead,  to  paint  a  picture  upon  a 
prison  wall,  to  have  ways  to  escape,  to  be  free — all  this  out  of 
Memory.  Surely  this  was  '  the  breath  of  life '  breathed  into 
the  brain  of  man  when  God  gave  him  '  a  living  soul.'  And  yet 
there  are  people  who  say  they  caimot  see  the  soul  I 

While  I  W81S  thus  far  away  in  memory  in  the  lone  spaces  an 
unexpected  piece  of  good  fortune  happened.    Horatio  Nelson 
Case  had  '  struck  oU.'    A  syndicate  had  been  formed  in  Canada 
for  the  development  of  Petrolia,  and  our  plot  of  forest-land 
was  wanted  by  it.    Case  was  adamantine.    He  would  only 
take  six  thousand  pounds  for  our  lot.    He  got  it.    I  tele- 
graphed to  my  officer-partner  in  Bermuda  to  proceed  at  once 
on  leave  to  Canada  to  be  present  at  the  division  of  profits. 
He  could  not,  or  would  not  go.    The  profit  available  appeared 
to  be  a  simple  sum — five  thousand  two  hundred  pounds  to  be 
halved,  and  halved  again.    But  in  business  of  this  kind  there 
is  nothing  simple  ;  it  is  always  compound.    I  had  calculated 
my  share  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  pounds,  but  somehow 
or  other  it  worked  out  a  good  deal  less.    It  always  does.    Any- 
how the  conclusion  of  the  *  bear '  transaction,  begun  in  the 
Brooke  Swamp  three  years  earlier,  left  me  with  a  clear  thou- 
sand pounds.      Had  it  come  a  year  or  two  earlier  I  would 
undoubtedly  have  purchased  a  company  in  the  69th  Regiment, 
and  might  have  eventually  blossomed  into  a  retired  major. 
So,  my  dear  young  friend,  if  you  meet  with  a  check  in  life  or 
a  disappointment  in  your  profession,  as  in  three  cases  out  of 
four  you  are  bound  to  do,  remember  an  old  soldier's  advice, 
'Go  on  again.'    Repack  your  knapsack  if   necessary,   but 
whatever  articles  you  throw  out  of  it,  don't  unload  that  imagin- 
ary baton  of  field-marshal.    It  costs  nothing  to  carry,  it  has 
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no  value  to  anybody  except  yourself  ;    but  neither  has  the 
apple  of  your  eye. 

In  the  middle  of  April  1872  I  was  gazetted  to  an  unattached 
(half-pay)  company  in  the  army.  I  had  finished  my  book, 
and  sent  the  MS.  to  a  publisher,  and  was  immensely  pleased 
when  he  was  good  enough  to  accept  it.  I  was  now  free  to  go 
where  I  chose,  and  I  chose  the  wilds  again.  I  left  my  postal 
address  at  the  War  Office,  '  Carlton  House,  Saskatchewan.' 
I  have  an  idea  that  the  name  *  Carlton  '  in  the  address  induced 
the  clerk  in  the  War  Office  who  had  to  deal  with  the  postal 
addresses  of  officers  to  refrain  from  raising  any  objection  to  the 
remainder  of  the  domiciliary  location  ;  or  it  may  have  been 
that  the  head  of  his  department,  with  a  wider  geographical 
knowledge,  had  said  to  his  subordinate  when  the  paper  was 
presented  to  him,  '  Not  far  off  enough.'  In  any  case,  no 
objection  was  raised.  Carlton  House  was  at  that  time  nine 
hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  station,  but  it  was 
the  point  of  distribution  for  the  winter  packet  dog-post, 
which  left  Fort  Garry  just  before  ChristmM ;  and  wherever  I 
might  be  in  the  territories  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company, 
letters  would  find  me  some  time.  Then  I  started  for  New 
York. 

I  set  out  with  no  fixed  plan  of  travel.  I  wanted  to  go 
beyond  where  I  had  been  before,  and  the  '  beyond '  that  lay 
to  the  north  of  the  Saskatchewan  Valley  was  a  very  big  place. 
You  could  get  a  round  two  thousand  miles  in  it  in  almost  any 
direction  north  of  an  east  and  west  line  running  through  Fort 
Carlton. 

I  had  a  general  idea  of  getting  into  the  basin  of  the  Mackenzie 
River,  descending  that  great  stream  nearly  to  its  mouth,  then 
going  into  the  valley  of  the  Yukon,  '  and  so  on  and  so  on,' 
as  my  Levantine  interpreter  used  to  say  on  the  Nile,  twelve 
years  later,  when  he  had  exhausted  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  English  one-syllable  words  which  were  his  entire 
linguistic  stock-in-trade,  and  the  possession  of  which  enabled 
him  to  draw  the  pay  and  allowances  of  a  major  in  the  British 
army. 

'  »In  the  few  months  I  had  spent  in  Oiatham  I  was  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  the  library  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
It  was  the  time  when  Livingstone  had  not  been  heard  of  for 
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years  ;  an  expedition  was  being  oi^anised  by  the  Society  to 
look  for  him.  I  offered  my  services,  was  not  accepted,  and, 
true  to  the  old  habit  of  '  going  on  again,'  I  set  out  shortly 
after  in  the  opposite  direction  to  Lake  Bangweolo  (where  the 
great  missionary-explorer  had  been  last  heard  of),  with  the 
result  that,  just  one  year  later,  I  found  myself  at  Lake  Atha- 
basca, twelve  hundred  miles  north-west  of  Fort  Garry,  with 
the  prospect  of  another  twelve  hundred  miles  up  the  valley  of 
the  Peace  River  to  the  Pacific  coast  at  Vancouver.  The 
narrative  of  that  jou'ney  has  been  written  long  ago.^ 

Before  striking  north  from  Fort  Carlton  I  had  spent  three 
months  in  a  hut  at  the  '  forks  *  of  the  Saskatchewan,  in  com- 
pany with  a  brother  officer  of  my  regiment,  and  trusted  friend. 
Captain  Mansfield.  Mansfield  had  left  the  69th  Regiment, 
tired  of  serving  without  seeing  service.  We  had  a  plan  that, 
after  tasting  again  the  wild  life  of  the  prairies,  we  would  settle 
in  some  part  of  the  Saskatchewan  Valley,  and  begin  ramching 
life  there  with  a  herd  of  cattle  driven  from  the  States.  Had 
we  carried  this  intention  into  effect,  our  ranch  would  have 
been  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Canadian  North- West.  At 
that  time  I  think  I  may  say  with  truth  that  I  stood  almost 
alone  in  my  belief  that  this  vast  region  had  a  great  future 
before  it.  Among  all  the  officers  of  the  Hu<ison  Bay  Com- 
pany I  did  not  know  one  who  believed  in  the  potentialities 
of  the  land  in  which  they  had  spent  their  lives.  Furs  it  had, 
and  minerals  it  might  have,  but  for  the  grain  or  food  products 
of  the  earth,  they  did  not  think  anything  of  it.  Even  at 
Winnipeg  at  this  time  so  slight  were  the  expectations  that 
the  place  would  become  the  site  of  a  large  city  that  I  was 
offered,  in  the  month  of  August  1872,  sixteen  hundred  acres 
of  land,  where  the  town  stands  to-day,  for  sixteen  hundred 
pounds.  This  offer  was  pressed  upon  me  by  an  old  army 
pensioner,  Mulligan  by  name,  who  had  gradually  bought  up 
for  a  mere  trifie  the  grants  of  land  given  to  private  soldiers 
in  the  6th  Regiment  some  twenty  years  earlier.  Dissatisfied 
with  the  trend  of  public  opmion  after  the  Riel  Rebellion  of  1870, 
he  was  desirous  of  leaving  the  place  for  ever.  For  myself,  I 
am  not  sorry  that  I  stuck  to  the  army  ship.  The  best  and  the 
worst  that  can  be  said  of  it  is  that  it  is  a  poor  profession  :  I 

»  Tht.  Wild  North  Land.    (E.  B.) 
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hope  it  will  long  remain  so.  '  I  look  around  on  every  side,' 
wrote  Carlyle,  '  and  I  see  one  honest  man  in  the  community. 
He  is  the  drill  sergeant.'  Well,  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  that ; 
but  this  I  can  say,  that  if  the  soldier  be  honest  it  is  because  he 
is  poor,  and  if  he  is  poor  it  is  because  he  is  honest.  He  is  unfit 
for  business,  they  tell  me,  and  I  agree  with  those  who  say  so. 
You  will  usually  find  that  when  the  soldier  has  tried  his  hand 
at  business  he  has  made  a  fool  of  himself,  and  has  lost  his  little 
money.  He  believes  in  others,  that  is  the  mistake  he  makes 
in  business  ;  he  thinks  that  a  man's  word  spoken  should  have 
as  much  weight  as  when  it  is  written  across  a  penny  postage 
stamp,  and  he  finds  out,  generally  too  late,  that  it  hasn't. 
Even  when  the  soldier  tries  to  be  a  rogue,  he  usually  makes 
a  mess  of  it.  He  is  like  a  trooper  in  the  11th  Hussars  at 
Canterbury,  who  once  complained  to  his  general  that  whenever 
there  was  a  row  in  the  town  he  was  invariably  caught  by  the 
police,  because  of  the  cherry-coloured  breeches  he  was  com- 
pelled to  wear  :  '  them  darker-coloured  overall  chaps  get  off,' 
but  he,  the  red-breeched  one,  was  sure  to  be  nailed  in  the  end, 
no  matter  how  many  comers  he  got  round  in  the  run  home  to 
barracks.  In  no  part  of  the  Empire  does  the  soldier  make  such 
a  fool  of  himself  as  inside  of  Temple  Bar.  East  of  that  historic 
boundary  he  is  a  child ;  there  was  no  necessity  for  the  City 
Fathers  to  stipulate  that  soldiers  should  unfix  bayonets  when- 
ever they  came  within  the  city  precincts  :  they  disarm  them- 
selves when  they  go  there.  There  were  only  two  soldiers  in 
history  who  did  well  in  the  city  of  London  :  one  was  Oliver 
Cromwell,  the  other  was  George  Monk.  They  both  plundered 
it. 

I  think  I  may  add  to  this  digression  by  putting  down  a  little 
incident  which  happened  in  the  Crimean  War,  but  of  which  I 
only  became  aware  two  years  ago.  On  the  night  preceding 
the  attack  on  the  Redan  on  the  18th  June  1855,  a  party  of 
officers  of  the  Fourth  Division,  who  were  detailed  for  the  assault, 
were  playing  cards  in  a  tent  on  the  heights  before  Sebastopol. 
The  '  fall  in '  was  to  go  at  2  a.m.,  and  there  was  no  use  in 
lying  down  that  night.  Before  the  card-party  broke  up 
accounts  were  settled.  A  cousin  of  mine — a  captain  in  the 
67th  Regiment — received  from  a  captain  in  the  17th  Foot, 
named   Croker,  an  1 0  U  for  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
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which  he,  Croker.  had  lost  to  my  relative.  A  few  hours  later 
Croker  was  killed  at  the  Redan.  There  had  only  been  a  half- 
hour  8  interval  between  the  '  fall  out '  for  the  game  of  cards 
and  the  faU  m  for  the  great  game  of  war,  so  of  course  my 
cousm  tore  up  the  I O  U,  and  thought  no  more  about  the  trans- 
ition. A  couple  of  months  later  he  received  a  letter  from 
the  anny  agents,  Cox  &  Co.,  in  London,  informing  him  that 
they  had  received  on  the  day  of  his  death  an  advice  from  the 

late  Captam  Croker  directing  the  sum  of  £ to  be  placed 

to  the  account  of  Captain  Butler  in  their  hands.  So  much  has 
been  said  and  written  in  recent  years  agiinst  the  old  army 
and  the  old  regimental  system  that  I  give  this  little  incident 
as  a  tnflmg  tribute  to  both.  ^■ 

*^!^^T*?®  *"*^™D;aiid  winter  of  1872,  and  the  first  half 
Of  1873,  I  had  movement,  sport,  travel,  and  adventure  suffi- 
cient  to  satisfy  the  longings  of  anybody.    I  was  at  that  time 
boihng  with  the  spirit  of  movement,  and  distance  alone  sufficed 
to  lend  enchantment  to  my  prospect  of  travel.    The  scene 
could  not  be  too  remote,  nor  the  theatre  too  lonely.    The 
thmgs  I  did  not  want  to  see  or  know  of  were  trains  and  steam- 
boats ;   the  canoe  or  the  prairie  pony  in  summer,  the  snow- 
shoe  and  dog-sled  in  winter,  one's  own  feet  and  legs  at  all  times 
—these  were  good  enough  for  passing  over  the  surface  of  G  i's 
wonderfid  world.    I  was  a  fair  shot,  and  even  where     ae 
Hudson  Bay  Company's  posts  were  some  hundred  mUes    ,  art 
and  Lidian  camps  were  few  and  far  between,  Lli«^  gun  aui  the 
baited  fish-hook  could  still  provide  dinner  and  supper;  and 
for  bed,  old  Mother  Earth  gave  it,  and  the  pine  brush  made 
mattress  and  pillow.    I  have  often  thought  that  the  reply  of 
the  once  potent  Lidian  chief,  Black  Hawk,  to  the  American 
commissioner  who  oflFered  him  a  '.hair  to  sit  on  at  a  conference 
on  the  Upper  Mississippi  eighty  years  ago,  held  in  it  the  whole 
secret  and  soul  of  t' o  wilderness.     'Thank  you,'  said  the 
Indian  chief,  as  he  se^.^d  himself  on  the  ground,  '  the  Eari;h  is 
my  mother,  and  on  her  bosom  I  can  rest  myself.'    You  can 
never  know  that  mother  untU  you  go  and  live  with  her  in  the 
wilderness ;   it  is  only  there  that  she  takes  you  on  her  lap 
and  whispers  to  you  her  serrot  things.    It  is  only  when  you 
jom  the  ranks  of  the  wUd  things  that  they  wiU  accept  you  as 
one  of  themselves  and  will  cease  to  look  at  you  as  a  stranger. 
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Fancy  a  place  where  there  are  no  drains,  no  coal  omoke,  no 
factory  chimneys ;  where  you  cannot  speak  ill  of  your  neigh- 
bour, nor  envy  him,  nor  tell  him  the  simplest  form  of  lie,  nor 
be  bored  by  him— that  last,  the  greatest  of  all  the  earthly 
beatitudes  I  And  the  strange  part  of  it  is  that  if  you  have 
once  tasted  well  of  the  wild  fruit,  you  have  got  an  antidote  for 
ever  against  being  bored.  My  friends  sometimes  say  to  me, 
'How  can  you  listen  so  patiently  to  that  terrible  ola  borei 
General  Pounce  ? '  or,  'I  saw  you  to-day  in  the  morning- 
room  with  that  stupid  old  Major  de  Trop,  and  you  scorned  to 
be  hanging  on  every  word  he  said.'  At  which  I  smile,  but 
say  nothing,  for  it  would  destroy  my  happiness  if  the  secret 
were  known.  As  he  ripples  along,  I  launch  my  canoe  on  the 
stream  of  his  story,  merely  on  the  sound  of  it,  and  I  sail  away 
into  the  lone  spaces.  It  is  the  Athabasca,  the  river  of  the 
meadows,  the  Souris  River,  the  river  that  echoes,  that  I  am 
on  again.  He,  poor  fellow,  hasn't  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
what  I  am  doing.  He  never  asks  me  a  question.  He  wants 
none  of  my  thoughts,  and  he  gets  none.  He  only  wants  some- 
thing to  speak  at,  and  I  give  him  that  generously.  Then, 
when  he  is  quite  tired,  he  goes  away,  and  I  go  to  the  writing- 
table  and  scribble  down  some  doggerel  such  as  this  : 

'  If  a  bore  had  seen  what  one  swallow  saw 
Or  could  read  from  a  rook  his  Mayday  caw 
Or  could  riddle  aright  one  wild-bee's  hum, 
No  bore  he  would  be— but  he  might  b«  dumb.' 

But  then  we  would  have  changed  places,  and  I  might  have  been 
*he  bore. 

At  last,  in  the  middle  of  1873,  I  got  out  through  that  great 
tangle  of  mountains,  lake,  and  rushing  river  which  forms  the 
northern  portion  of  British  Columbia,  and  with  one  dog,  the 
untiring  '  Cerf  volant,'  for  companion,  reached  the  ways  of 
civilised  travel  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  the  ver^  centre  of 
this  tangle  of  mountains  and  rapids  I  had  struck  a  small 
camp  of  gold-miners  at  a  place  called  Germanson,  on  the 
Ominica  River,  a  large  tributary  stream  which  joins  the  Peace 
River  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  To  get  to  this  spot  we 
had  been  worinng  for  twenty  days  in  a  '  dug-out '  canoe 
against  the  flooded  stream  of  the  Ominica.    We  were  a  party 
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of  four.  The  steersman  was  a  little  Frenohman  from  Belfort, 
Jacques  Pardomiet  by  name,  a  man  of  extraordinary  know- 
ledge and  pluck,  qualities  to  which  was  mainly  due  under 
Providence  our  escape  from  many  perils  of  rock  and  rapid, 
whirlpool  and  ice-floe,  for  we  had  launched  our  '  dug-out '  on 
the  Upper  Peace  River  before  the  ice  had  been  cleared  from  the 
current. 

As  we  drew  near  Germanson,  Jacques  began  to  speak  at 
the  camp  fire  in  the  evening  of  an  English  r.;ptain  who  was  at 
the  mining  camp  the  previous  year.  He  called  him  by  a  name 
that  had  been  familiar  to  me  a^  Jcrmoy  fourteen  years  earlier  : 
if  he  had  known  the  officer's  Christian  name  identification 
would  have  been  assured,  for  the  first  name  had  been  Napoleon  ; 
but  he  knew  only  the  captain's  surname.  On  entering  German- 
son  the  first  person  I  came  upon  was  the  very  man. 

It  was  tht    nd  of  August  when  I  got  back  to  Canada  proper, 
the  Canada  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River.    I  was  fairly  puzzled 
,7hat  r  ib  to  do.    The  long  trail  through  the  north  and  west 
by  ti  0  Athabasca  and  Peace  River  to  the  Pacific  had  eaten  a 
big  hole  into  the  roimd  thousand  won  out  of  the  day  in  Brooke 
Swamp  three  years  earlier.    To  tell  the  truth,  it  is  a  very  wide 
step  from  the  real  wilderness  to  that  state  of  semi-civilised 
savagery  which  is  the  life  of  the  frontier  settler,  those  first 
and  second  stages  in  the  evolution  of  the  ranch  and  the  wheat- 
field  from  the  primaeval  prairie  and  the  pine  forest.    When  the 
wild  man  and  the  buffalo  disappear  from  the  stage,  the  next 
comer,  whether  man  or  beast,  doesn't  show  to  advantage. 
Eveii  the  old  white  hunter,  the  trapper,  the  *  Leather-Stocking  ' 
of  the  immortal  Fenimore  Cooper,  has  to  fold  up  his  camping- 
kit,  shoulder  his  rifle,  and  move  off  into  lonelier  lands  or  deeper 
forests.    He  cannot  stand  it.    As  it  was  in  '  the  old  Colonial 
days  '  of  America,  so  was  it  forty  years  ago.    When  I  first  went 
to  the  Platte  River  in  1867  a  few  '  Leather-Stockings  '  were 
still  to  be  found  at  the  forts  of  the  United  States  troops  ;  and 
foremost  among  that  small,  lessening  band  was  the  celebrated 
Bridger,  the  grizzled  veteran  of  the  great  days  of  Captain 
Bonneville,  Fitzpatrick,  and  Sublette.    One  day  a  newcomer 
from  the  east,  seeing  this  old  veteran  Bridger  standing  silent 
at  Laramie,  thought  to  open  conversation  by  asking  if  it  was 
not  a  long  time  since  he  had  come  out  west.    The  old' hunter 
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did  not  seem  to  have  heard  hi.H  questioner,  and  the  remark  was 
repeated.  Then  Bridget  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  and 
gravely  answered  as  he  pointed  towards  Pike's  Peak  in 
the  west :  '  Young  man,  do  you  see  that  thar  peak  ? ' 
'  Yes.'  '  Well,  when  I  came  out  to  these  prairies  that  thc.r 
peak  was  a  hole  in  the  ground.'  Ho  then  went  on  smokmg 
again. 

One  evening  when  I  was  m  this  undecided  frame  of  mind 
as  to  where  1  would  go  and  what  I  would  next  do,  I  opened  a 
paper  in  an  hotel  at  Ottawa,  and  read  in  the  cablegram  from 
England  the  announcement  that  an  expedition  was  being 
prepared  for  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
was  to  command.  His  staff  would  consist  of  many  officers 
who  had  served  under  him  on  the  Red  River  expedition.  No 
troops  were  to  be  sent  untU  after  the  general  and  his  officers 
had  reached  the  West  Coast.  It  was  expected  that  this  cam- 
paign would  be  over  by  March.  Sir  Garnet  and  hi  friends 
were  to  sail  from  England  on  the  8th  September,  'ihat  was 
all.  It  was  now  the  30th  August.  I  read  the  message  carefully 
a  second  time,  took  in  the  situation,  went  to  the  telegraph- 
office,  and  sent  a  message  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolsjley  in  London 
that  I  was  coming.  Then  looking  up  the  s<^.amer  sailings  I 
found  that  there  was  a  steamer  'eavmg  New  York  on  the  3rd 
Sept  amber.  The  telegrams  of  the  next  day  brought  furthwr 
particulars.  The  well-known  unhealthiness  of  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa  generally,  and  of  the  Gold  Coast  in  particular,  was 
the  reason  assigned  for  the  extraordinary  fact  that  no  r.'oops 
were  being  sent  with  the  general  and  his  staff  to  the  new  seaf 
of  war.  It  was  hoped  that  the  native  negro  levies  would  i^i^ffic^ . 
If,  after  the  general  had  arrived  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  it  was 
found  that  the  natives  would  not  fight  the  soldiers  of  th.>  Kirg 
of  Ashanti,  then  white  troops  would  be  sent  from  England, 
and  an  advance  made  upon  Coomassie. 

It  is  the  most  precious  privilege  of  youth  not  to  question 
anytL'jig.  ^V'hat  did  it  matter  if  the  Gold  Coast  had  been  the 
White  Man's  Grave  ever  since  Columbus  had  been  there  ? 
One  never  dreamt  of  asking  whether  a  climate  was  good  or 
bad.  A  missionary  who  would  stop  to  inquire  if  his  pre- 
decessor had  disagreed  with  the  cannibal  king  who  had  eaten 
him  would  be  as  ridiculous  as  the  young  soldier  who  troubled 
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his  head  as  to  the  precise  points  of  disagreement  between  his 
constitution  and  the  climate  of  the  country  to  which  he  was 
bound.  It  is  the  business  of  the  young  soldier  to  agree  with 
his  climate  even  when  it  disagrets  with  him. 

Even  the  quickest  of  steamshios  went  slowly  in  those  days 
compared  with  the  ocean  fliers  of  to-day.  The  Btuisia 
took  ten  days  to  get  to  Liverpool,  and  I  missed  the  start 
of  Sir  Garnet  and  his  staflF  from  the  same  port  by  eight 
hours.  ^ 

I  remember  little  of  the  voyage  save  a  smaU  personal  in- 
cident in  it  which  was  a  pleasant  surprise  to  me.    I  had  left 
England  seventeen  months  earlier,  whUe  my  little  book  of 
travel  was  still  in  the  printer's  hands.    Its  subsequent  fortunes 
were  therefore  scarcely  known  to  me,  for  I  had  been  buried  in 
the  wUds  during  the  greater  part  of  the  interval.    One  evening, 
when  I  was  sitting  in  the  smoking-room  of  the  steamer,  a  man 
observed   to  another  passenger,  '  I  hear  the  author  of  The 
Oreat  Lane  Land  is  on  board  the  steamer.'    As  I  had  the 
manuscript  of  another  book  of  northern  travel  in  my  bag, 
nearly  completed,  the  chance  remark  was  doubly  pleasant  to 
me.    Perhaps  I  should  find  some  balance  in  the  Army  bankers' 
hanorf  to  my  credit,  and  perhaps,  too,  the  publishers  of  my 
first  literary  venture  would  be  favourably  disposed  to  try  a 
second  one. 

When  I  reached  London  from  America,  I  found  a  message 
from  Sir  Garnet  Wokeley  directing  me  to  follow  him  to  the 
Gold  Coast,  and  I  received  official  information  from  the  War 
Office  that  my  passage  would  be  provided  in  a  West  African 
steamer,  sailing  on  the  30th  September.    So  on  the  last  day 
of  September  I  left  England  again  in  the  steamer  Benin  bound 
for  Cape  Coast  Castle.    A  terrible-smeUing  craft  was  the  old 
Benin.    Fever  seemed  to  have  established  itself  securely  amid 
her  close,  ill-kept  decks.    A  couple  of  voyages  eariier,  "'eleven 
men  had  died  out  of  her  small  crew,  a  steward  and  two  cabin 
servants  being  among  them.    On  this  voyage  of  ours  the 
captain  and  some  half-dozen  others  were  to  go.    Like  every 
other  sea-captain  I  had  ever  sailed  with,  this  commander  of 
the  Benin,  Captain  Stone,  was  a  splendid  fellow.     '  I  hope  to 
be  back  again  by  Christmas,'  he  said, '  and  to  spend  the  holidays 
with  my  wife  at  home  in  Dublin.'    He  never  came  back.    A 
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month  later  he  was  in  a  hammock-shroud  under  the  waters 
somewhere  m  the  steaming  Bight  of  Benin. 

'Remember,  remember  the  Bight  of  Benin  ; 
Few  come  out,  though  many  go  in.' 

So  ran  the  old  sailor's  song  of  our  grandfathers'  days,  when 

stories  "^tvL'n  '"  i°?  '"'  "^r ^^  '^^"^^^  wrotJiis  sea- 
stones.    They  teU  me  thmgs  are  better  there  to-day.    Perhaps 

I^e  Bemn  touched  at  many  places  on  the  coast-sie^a 
ifj  L!^     ^'  ^'^^'^^'  J^k-Jack,  and  Monrovia.  ThtUe 

holL  nelf  fh!  P'  ''^l  *°  ^"^*  ^^"«*  «^"i^  i«  round 

holes  near  the  scuppers  on  the  deck  t%.o  rows  of  roundshot 

SIX  or  mne  pounders  ;  these  wex^  not  for  hostUe  u^ Ty  t^ 

IZ  ^  thlTT/  P"r-*^-*  oi  sinking  the  pooi  deld  len 
de«p  m  the  Bight  01  Benin,  by  being  fastened  to  the  foot  of 
the  hammock-shroud.  But  one  day  when  the  vessel  wL 
teaming  mto  Monrovia,  and  e  si^al  gun  had  C  dX 
oaded  with  powder  for  the  blank  sh^wh^h  was  to  wake  up 
^  govenunent  and  postal  officials  of  that  place,  a  waL  on 
boarf  quie  ly  dn>pped  one  of  these  roundshots  bto  the  ca^ron 
ade  on  Uie  top  of  the  powder.  Presently,  bang  !  went  the  aC 

tW.'  ^  I  °.*  '^'^^  ^^^'^  °^i^«^  ^*«  observed  hurling  it  Jf 
through  the  air  in  the  direction  of  the  wooden  pier  whe^n 
^e^ble  officials  were  already  drawn  up  in  state^o  g^tT 
Enghsh  steamer.    The  shot  struck  the  pier,  sending  woodwork 

ttbUc  of  tZ'-r  'J""'  ^^^^'^^  «^'  *^«  Presort  oHit 
Repubhc  of  Liberia  leadmg,  the  Postmaster-General,  a  very 

oWnegi^.bnngmguptherear.    I  never  heard  how  thi  mattlr 

nff^:  ^ '"'^-^**  «»^e  out  with  an  officer  for  mails  He 
offered  to  put  me  on  shore.    As  we  paddled  in  tbrlTgh  the 

^"^st' the  I'n"'  %T  "^«  ^  '^^  «-**  lines  ofVam 
agamst  the  shores  of  tropical  Africa,  I  asked  the  officer  hia 

Pel;  u  ?u  "f  "^^  "  *^**  °^  '  *^«  ^^P^"^^''  formerly  of 
CoK;  ""f  "^  '  ^'^v.^'^*  "*  *^«  ^""'"^'^  «o'd-mine  in  British 
^A  b»th«r  «^°«*^.«'^«e>-.  '  Any  relation  in  America  ' 
for  ^^^^^^  ^'^.^^t^re  m  the  wilds  of  whom  I  have  not  heard 
for  years,  ,f  he  la  still  aUve.'  he  answered.    '  He  was  alive  C 
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months  ago,'  I  replied;  'and  what  is  more,  he  gave  me  a 
message  for  his  brother  in  the  service,  should  I  chance  to  fall 
in  with  him.'  I  had  come  almost  straight  from  that  distant 
spot.  The  first  man  I  met  at  the  end  of  the  fifteen  thousand 
miles  was  the  brother  of  the  last  man  I  had  seen  in  Ominica. 


CHAPTER  X 

West  Coast  of  Africa.     '  The  Wolseley  Gang.'    Beating  up  the  natives. 
Recalcitrant  kinga.     Fever.     The  forest.    Invading  Ashantl 

As  steam  bends  the  btoutest  blackthorn  wood,  so  the  hot,  moist 
climate  of  the  Gold  Coast  bends  and  makes  limp  the  stoutest 
human  body. 

This  melting  work  begins  even  before  the  coast  is  reached. 
No  sooner  has  the  ship  turned  eastward  from  the  Atlantic  into 
the  '  Bights  '  than  an  immediate  change  becomes  perceptible 
in   the  atmosphere ;    an    oppressive,   damp,   steamy  air   is 
breathed  ;   the  body  streams  with  perspiration  of  a  clammy, 
weakening  kind ;  the  very  sap  of  strength  is  bleeding  at  every 
pore.    There  is  no  fury  about  the  heat.    Compared  with  the 
range  of  the  thermometer  in  the  Soudan,  or  even  in  India,  the 
heat  on  the  '•oast  or  in  the  forest  behind  it  is  nothing ;   but 
it  is  incessant,  unvarying,  and  its  quality  of  excessive  dampness 
is  the  killing  factor  in  it.    The  sapping  process  goes  on  night 
and  day :   a  peculiar  damp,  leaden  look  is  on  the  skin.    As 
poor  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg  wrote  of  the  climate  twenty 
years  later,   '  the  damp  heat  is  indescribable,  so  also  is  the 
effect  it  produces.    Even  if  you  sit  quiet  without  moving, 
perspiration  streams    ff  your  body  day  and  night.    The  air 
reeks  with  malaria  aud  poison.  .  .  .  What  would  not  one  give 
for  a  few  whiffs  of  pure  air  without  these  dreadful  miasmas 
that  hang  about  one  like  ghosts  I '    But  on  the  day  of  arrival 
all  this  had  yet  to  be  leamt ;  and  I  stepped  ashore  from  the 
surf-boat,  and  went  up  the  wretched  street  that  led  from  the 
old  Slave  Castle  to  Government  House  with  as  light  a  step 
as  though  I  were  still  in  the  Black  Cafion  of  the  far-away 
Ominica. 

The  general  and  his  staff  were  assembling  for  breakfast. 
It  was  pleasant  to  meet  old  friends  of  Red  River  days  again 
— Redven  BuUer,  Huyshe,  MoCalmont.    Baker  Ruaaell  was 
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down  with  fever,  and  McNeill  with  wounds.  New  men 
were  there  too :  Brackenbury,  Maurice,  Lanyon.  Evelyn 
Wood  was  Jit  Elxnina.  Hnme  was  making  a  road  towards 
Coomassie.  It  was  the  habit  in  later  years  to  call  these  men, 
and  a  few  others,  *  The  Wolseley  Gang.'  I  see  in  the  dictionary 
that  the  word  is  derived  from  the  Danish,  and  that  it  means,  in 
its  primitive  sense,  'to  go,'  but  I  don't  think  that  was  the 
meaning  its  users  attached  to  it.  I  see,  too,  that  its  modem 
signification  is  sometimes  *  a  number  of  persons  associated  for  a 
certain  purpose,  usually  a  bad  one.'  I  look  back  now  over 
»»igh  forty  years,  and  I  don't  think  there  was  any  bad  purpose 
individually  or  collectively  in  that  Uttle  group  of  men.  I 
accept  with  pleasure  the  Danish  definition  of  the  word, '  to  go.' 
We,  for  I  was  a  humble  member,  certainly  did  go  :  some 
dropped  on  the  road  early,  and  others  fell  out  later ;  a  few 
struggled  on  to  the  end.  Thty  rest  in  many  places :  one  at 
Prah-su,  another  under  Majuba,  another  in  the  middle  of  the 
Desert  of  Bayuda,  another  at  Spion  Kop,  another  under  the 
sea  near  St.  Helena,  another  in  the  sands  at  Tel-el-Kebir, 
another  in  the  veldt  at  Magersfontein.  Poor  old  '  Gang ' ! 
They  kept  going  as  long  as  they  could  go,  and  now  they  are 
nearly  all  gone.    May  they  rest  in  peace  ! 

It  would  have  been  difficult  to  match  the  military  situa- 
tion which  was  now  existing  in  and  around  Cape  Coast 
Castle.  A  general  and  some  thirty  or  forty  officers  of  various 
abilities  had  landed  on  the  most  pestilential  shore  in  the 
world  for  the  avowed  object  of  driving  back  a  horde  of  forty 
thousand  splendidly  disciplined  Africiin  savages,  who  had 
invaded  British  territory.  All  the  hopes  founded  upon  the 
idea  that  the  native  races  who  lived  under  our  protection  in 
the  forest  lying  between  the  sea  and  the  River  Prah— Fantis, 
Assims,  Abras,  and  others — would  rally  imder  English  leader- 
ship to  do  battle  against  their  hereditary  enemies,  the  Ashantis, 
had  proved  entirely  fallacious.  Palaver  had  followed  palaver, 
the  chiefs  and  kinglets  were  profuse  in  promise,  feeble  in 
performance,  and  cowardly  in  action.  Nothing  could  induce 
them  to  tackle  the  Ashanti  enemy.  If  men  wanted  to  study 
th»  .rffect,  good  and  evil,  upon  man  brought  up  with  discipline 
and  without  it,  here  on  this  coast  was  to  be  found  the  best  field 
for  such  an  inquiry.    On  one  side  of  the  Prah  River  lived  a 
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people  possessing  to  an  extraordinary  degree  a  high  military 
spirit,  on  the  other  a  people  as  cowardly  as  could  be  found 
anywhere  on  earth.  Both  were  of  the  same  race  :  in  ancestry, 
colour,  size,  language,  and  feature  they  were  identical.  A 
hundred  years  earUer  they  had  been  one  kingdom  :  what  had 
happened  to  make  this  extraordinary  change  in  character 
and  habit  ? 

I  think  it  would  be  correct  to  say  that  beyond  the  Prah  the 
old  African  idea  of  a  cruel  but  effective  system  of  despotic 
a,uthority  had  been  maintained  ;  and  that  to  the  south  of  that 
httle  river  of  forty  yards  span  the  blessings  of  trade  and  com- 
merce had  steadUy  sapped  the  moral  strength  and  physical 
courage  of  the  '  protected  '  tribes. 

An  American  .vriter  has  said  that  if  you  put  a  chain  round 
the  neck  of  a  slave,  the  other  end  of  the  chain  will  fasten 
itself  round  your  own  neck.    Perhaps  that  was  what  had 
happened  here.    This  coast  had  been  for  two  hundred  and 
more  years  the  greatest  slave  preserve  in  the  worid.    All 
these  castles  dotted  along  the  surf-beaten  shore  at  ten  or 
twelve  mile  intervals  were  the  prisons  where,  in  the  days  of  the 
slave-trade,  miUions  of  wretched  negroes  had  been  immured, 
waiting  the  arrival  of  slave-ships  from  Bristol  or  Liverpool  to 
load  the  human  cargo  for  West  Indian  or  American  ports.    It 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  from  each  of  these  prison- 
castles  to  some  West  Indian  port,  a  cable  of  slave  skeletons 
must  be  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.    In  that  terrible 
trade  the  protected  tribes  of  the  coast  were  the  prime  brokers. 
They  bought  from  the  black  interior  kingdoms  of  Dahomey 
and  Ashanti,  and  they  sold  to  the  white  merchant  traders  of 
Europe ;  slaves,  rum,  and  gunpowder  were  the  chief  items  in 
the  bills  of  lading.    The  gunpowder  went  to  the  interior,  the 
rum  was  drunk  on  the  coast,  the  slaves,  or  those  who  survived 
among  them,  went  to  America.    If  two  in  ten  hved  through 
the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage   the  trade  paid.    John 
Wesley  knew  what  he  was  talking  about  when  he  said  of  that 
heUish  traffic  that  it  was  '  the  sum  of  all  human  viUanies  ' ; 
and  yet  there  never  was  one  man  in  the  worid  to  r  hom  it  was 
possible  to  know  even  half  of  the  villanies  concentrated  in 
that  single  phrase — the  slave-trade. 
After  a  week  on  the  coast,  one  began  to  know  the  way  of 
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things  fairly  well.  This  coast  had  ways  of  its  own  that  no 
other  coast  known  to  me  possessed.  Our  forty  special-service 
officers  and  their  motley  groups  of  natives  were  distributed 
between  the  seaports  of  Elmina  and  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and 
in  certain  positions  a  few  miles  inland,  chiefly  alon^  the  forest 
track  leading  towards  the  River  Prah.  The  great  forest  did 
not  come  right  down  to  the  seashore  ;  there  was  an  interval 
of  bush  some  six  or  eight  miles  deep  before  the  real  trees  began. 
In  this  deep  real  forest  lay  the  Ashanti  army  spread  out 
along  a  circle  of  crooms  or  villages  distant  from  the  sea  about 
twelve  miles.  Little  was  known  about  the  numbers  of  this 
army  :  it  had  originally  been  forty  or  fifty  thousand  men, 
but  many  forms  of  disease  were  said  to  have  thinned  its  ranks 
since  it  had  crossed  the  Prah  six  months  earlier.  Still  less  was 
known  as  to  the  intentions  of  its  commander,  Amonquatier  by 
name.  The  spies  sent  out  by  us  brought  back  no  trustworthy 
information  ;  they  were  as  cautious  and  as  cowardly  as  were 
their  chiefs  and  kinglets.  At  last  some  tangible  news  reached 
us  from  this  mysterious  Ashanti  camp  at  Mampon.  It  was 
brought  by  a  fugitive  slave  woman  direct  from  the  Ashanti 
headquarters  ;  and  the  story  told  by  the  runaway  had  so  many 
little  bits^Jof  domestic  detail  and  family  intrigue  woven  into 
it  that  the  more  important  facts  of  Ashanti  movement  and 
intentions  seemed  to  derive  confirmation  from  the  lighter  parts 
of  the  woman's  tale. 

The  Ashanti  army  in  the  forest  around  Mampon  was  break- 
ing up,  and  was  falling  back  to  the  Prah  River  under  orders 
from  the  King  of  Ashanti.  The  sick  and  wounded  had 
akeady  moved ;  the  main  army  would  soon  follow,  but  first 
it  would  take  Abra  Crampa,  a  town  lying  some  twelve  miles 
from  Cape  Coast  Castle,  near  the  forest  track  to  the  River 
Prah.  This  news,  confirmed  by  reports  from  this  road  of 
Ashanti  scouting  parties  having  appeared  in  the  vicinity, 
put  us  all  in  action  at  Cape  Coast  Castle.  If  we  only  had  the 
soldiers,  what  an  opportunity  was  now  offered  of  destroying 
the  retreating  army  of  Ashantis  1  It  was  moving  across  our 
front  at  the  slow  rate  of  progression  which  alone  was  possible  in 
this  dense  forest ;  but  we  hadonly  a  f ew  West  Indian  soldiers  with 
which  to  strike  it ;  arms,  ammunition,  forty  officers  brimming 
over  with  energy  and  action,  and  no  men.    During  the  follow- 
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ing  week  some  of  this  band  of  forty  oflScers  started  oflf  in  as 
many  directions.  As  for  myself,  I  had  in  me  all  the  power 
and  go  of  the  frozen  lands  I  had  quitted  a  few  months  earlier. 
It  seemed  impossible  that  one  could  not  still  cover  the  old 
American  distances.  Of  course  the  conditions  were  as  opposite 
as  those  which  lie  between  the  coldest  ice  and  the  hottest  sun  ; 
but  youth  takes  small  heed  of  such  differences  or  measure- 
ments. Between  the  night  of  25th  October  and  that  of  the 
29th,  I  covered  some  seventy  miles  of  forest  and  swamps, 
in  a  temperature  a  good  deal  higher  than  that  of  the  tropical 
hothouse  at  Kew.  In  these  four  or  five  days  I  had  seen  and 
sampled  the  forest,  the  crooms,  the  kings,  their  armies,  and 
their  method  of  fighting.  A  page  description  ^  of  the  29th 
October  will  suffice  to  tell  the  story  of  many  days  and  places  : 
'  At  daybreak  the  whole  force  was  to  move  to  Dunguah  from 
Abra  Crampa  to  attack  the  wing  of  the  Ashanti  army  near  that 
place.  The  King  of  Abra's  warriors  led.  A  lieutenant  of  the 
Royal  Navy  was  attached  to  this  tribe  :  by  dint  of  extraordinary 
exertions  he  got  his  crowd  into  some  order,  and  cleared  the  village 
two  hours  after  the  appointed  time.  They  were  supposed  to 
number  five  hundred  men :  I  stood  by  the  pathway  and  counted 
them  as  they  passed ;  they  numbered  one  hundred  and  forty  of  all 
ranks.  The  procession  moved  in  this  order :  six  scouts,  the  king, 
two  blunderbus-men,  one  carrying  a  very  large  horse-pistol,  fifty 
men  with  long  flint-guns,  two  drummers  with  skull  drums,  two 
men  with  powder  barrels,  a  standard-bearer  with  an  old  flag. 
Pollard,  R.N.,  sixty  or  seventy  more  men,  a  large  negro  with  an 
entirely  flat  nose,  and  a  small  crimson  smoking-cap  for  uniform  (he 
was  called  the  Field-Marshal,  and  the  title  was  not  given  in  any 
derisive  sense).  We  got  to  Assanchi  by  noon.  The  day  was 
fearfully  hot;  the  sun  streamed  down  upon  the  forest,  drawing 
from  the  darkest  depths  of  tangled  creeper  and  massive  tree-truni: 
a  steam  of  dense,  exhausting  atmosphere.  As  we  emerged  into 
the  overgrown  plantain-gardens  around  the  village  of  Assanchi,  a 
couple  of  shots  were  fired  on  the  left,  and  an  Abra  scout  limped 
in  with  his  legs  cut  by  "  slugs."  The  wildest  confusion  now  ensued 
among  the  Abras,  and  it  was  only  by  actually  laying  hands  upon 
them  and  by  placing  them  in  the  required  positions  facing  the 
enemy  that  any  order  or  plan  could  be  evolved.  While  we  were 
at  this  work  another  volley  announced  a  new  foe  in  the  bush  on 
our  left.     Then  came  shots  an'    shouts  from  the  thick  plantain- 

'  From  Akimfoo,  the  Hutory  of  a  Failure.     (E.  B.) 
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leaves,  and  ni fining  thither  I  ca-   •  upon  six  or  eight  men  straggling 
in  the  dense  brushwood,  some  on  the  ground  and  some  on  their 
legs.     In  the  centre  of  the  mass  there  was  a  short,  stout  savage 
with  his  hair  twisted  into  spiral  spikes  which  stood  straight  out 
(rom  his  head.     He  was  fighting  for  his  life ;  and  so  strong  was  he 
tLiit  ho  was  able  in  his  twistings  to  move  the  three  or  four  men 
who  had  him  down.     A  couple  of  other  Abras  were  striking  him 
on  the  back  of  his  head  with  the  butts  of  their  long  "  Dane  "  gxins ; 
but  they  were  unable  to  stop  his  writhings.     At  the  edge  of  the 
group  stood  a  tall  Houssa  soldier  with  a  long  knife  in  hand,  ready 
for  an  opening  which  would  enable  him  to  draw  it  across  the 
throat  of  the  Ashanti.      He   was   so    intent  on   watching   bis 
opportunity  that  he  did  not  see  me.     Just  as  I  came  up  the 
unfortunate  underdog  man  heaved  himself  up  a  bit   from  the 
ground,  and  the  movement  seemed  to  give  the  Houssa  the  chance 
he  was  looking  for.     He  leant  forward  to  get  a  better  draw  for  his 
knife  across  the  man's  neck ;  but  ar  he  did  so  I  caught  him  full 
on  the  ear  with  my  fist,  and  over  he  went,  knife  and  all,  into  the 
bushes.       At  the  same  instant  the  Ashauti  rose,  and  seeing  a 
white  man  close  to  him  he  threw  h'mself  forward,  caught  hold  of 
my  hand,  and  was  safe.       He  was  the  first  full-blooded  Ashanti 
taken,  and  I  was  very  glad  to  have  him  because  I  was  doing 
Intelligence  work  at  this  time  for  Redvers  Buller,  vrh',.  was  down 
with  fever,  and  we  badly  wanted   solid   information   from   our 
enemies.     But  what  was  of  more  importance  was  that  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  was  in  need  of  some  trusty  messenger  to  send  to  the 
King  of  Ashanti  in  Coomassie,  and  this  prisoner  would  be  just 
the  emissary  to  send  there.     But  before  I  could  get  him  safe  from 
the  crush,  we  were  all  very  near  coming  to  grief,  for  a  fresh  body 
of  Houssas,  belonging  to  Baker  Russell's  regiment,  came  upon  the 
scene,  and  hearing  a  row  going  on  in  the  bushes,  they  levelled  half 
a  dozen  rifles  upon  us,  intent  upon  observing  the  great  rule  of 
African  warfare,  which  is  to  fire  first  and  then  look  to  see  what 
was  fired  at  afterwards.     Fortunately  for  us  Baker  Russell  was 
nv-^ai  this  party :    he  saw  the  situation,  and  the  muzzles  of  the 
Houssa  Sniders  were  thrown  up  at  his  terrific  word  of  command. 
By  this  time  the  marines  and  sailors  in  rear  were  thoroughly 
exhausted ;  the  day  was  swelteringly  hot,  the  path  was  deep  in 
mud  and  water,  and  the  narrow  track  was  only  wide  enough  to 
allow  men  in  single  file  to  move  along  it.     Many  strong  men  went 
down  that  uay,  some  of  them  did  not  get  up  again.     The  record 
of  the  day's  work  would  be  incomplete  if  it  did  not  finish  as  it 
began  with  the  army  of  the  Kmg  of  Abra  imder  the  command  of 
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Lieutenant  Pollard.  R.N.  It  was  directed  to  feel  ite  way  tc  the 
^  road  at  Dongnah.  It  fell  in  towa«ls  Tveifng  ^i^  1' 
Aahanti  camp:  pamo  immediately  enaued ;  the  one  hundred  and 
forty  Abraa.  the  Field-Marshal,  the  drums,  and  the  hor^piS 
man  ran  m  various  directions  through  the  forest.  PolIaM  dis- 
tZfi  ,r  ?"''^.'  °'  ^  ""°'^«'  »'  ^'  -'^'^-hing  army,  ^d 
hausted.  and  night  wa«  coming  on.  After  a  time  six  or  d^V,  of 
and  earned  hmi  by  a  by-path  to  Akroful  on  the  ma,u  road.' 

I  have  dwelt  upon  this  day'a  work  because  it  grouped  into 
It  many  mcidenta  and  experiences  peculiar  to  West  African 
warfare.  One  saw  then  the  utter  hopelessness  of  the  original 
Idea  upon  which  the  expediti.  n  had  beei,  hased-that  OT;r 
debased  and  degenerate  protected  tribes  <  ouki  bo  a  Me  to  i  'it 
the  amy  of  the  King  of  Ashanti.  One  under.food.  too 
something  at  least  of  what  this  coast  climate  n'oanl  i  -,  a  Euro- 
pean, m  the  waste  of  strength  and  the  deadly  sap  of  Voalth  vd 
energy^  Even  without  exertion,  the  strength  of  thv.  body 
seemed  to  be  hourly  melting  out  of  the  system.    It  was  now 

Ih-r.  *''l!f  •    '^^  ^""^^  ^°"*^«  ^"«t  elapse  before 

white  troops  could  arrive  on  the  coast  from  England  Mould 
we  last  over  that  interval  ?  Of  all  the  strange  things  in  life 
human  hope  m  the  strangest.  No  matter  how  dark  if  may  be 
on  this  side  of  the  hm.  the  other  side  generaUy  gets  the  credit 
of  sunshine.    If  life  is  really  a  vale  of  tears,  there  are  bu  J 

upptltn'  """'  *^°"«^  *'^  ^""^  '^^"  ^^-^^  ^'^-^ 

..S'ai?  *  °^''  ?^°?  ''"'^  °P«°^  fo^  '^e-  In  a  kingdom 
^Ued  Akim,  some  hundred  or  hundred  and  fifty  mUes  north- 

TJT^  pT  ^T  ^^*^"'  '^^'^  ''^^  *^«  kings-Cobina 
^ah  and  Coffee  Ahencora.  both  of  whom  were  supposed  to  be 
)f  better  fightmg  quaUty  than  the  sable  monarchs  dwelling 
lear  the  coast.  ® 

A  commission  to  these  Akim  sovereigns  was  duly  given  to 
ne.  and  I  was  directed  to  p.  ncoed  '  in  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
aen-of-war  to  Accra,  as  a  special  Conimissioner  to  the  kig 
,nd  queen  and  chiefs  of  that  district,  in  order  to  raise  the 
Jhole  of  the  fighting  men  in  Western  Akim  for  the  purpose  of 
losmg  m  .^monquatier'a  army  as  it  is  endeavouring  to  re-cross 
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the  river  Prah  into  Ashanti.  ...  It  is  imposflible,'  went  on 
the  words  of  the  Commission, '  to  give  you  more  precise  instruc- 
tions, and  there  is  nothing  to  add  further  than  that  the  major- 
general  relies  upon  your  zeal  and  discretion,  and  on  your  know- 
ledge of  barbarous  people,  to  carry  out  quickly  the  objects  of 
this  most  important  mission  which  has  been  confided  to  you.' 

My  Commission  bore  date  2nd  November,  and  by  the  evening 
of  the  3rd  I  had  got  together  a  dozen  Snyder  rifles,  two  Union 
Jacks,  a  few  servants,  ammunition,  a  bag  of  a  hundred  gold 
pieces,  some  Australian  tinned  meats,  and  a  lot  of  proclama- 
tions and  addresses  to  black  kings  and  queens  in  general,  but 
particularly  to  the  potentates  reigning  in  the  regions  lying 
behind  the  coast  at  Accra.    By  dint  of  hard  labour  everything 
was  ready  for  embarkation,  and  I  got  on  board  the  gunboat 
Decay  late  in  the  afternoon.    Steam  was  already  up,  and  we 
were  soon  rollmg  along  to  the  eastward,  pitching  and  tossing 
from  one  side  to  the  other  in  those  gigantic  waves  which  never 
cease  to  roU,  night  and  day,  against  the  shores  of  tropic  Africa. 
We  rocked  all  night  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep,  and  at  daybreak 
were  off  Accra.    Another  big  slave  castle  was  here,  and  the 
huge  bastions  of  yet  another  prison  could  be  seen    ""ee  mUes 
deeper  in  the  Bight,  at  Christianburg.    The  last  gli.  ^  .e  seen  of 
the  shore  after  sunset  on  the  previous  evening  had  been  of  slave 
castles  ;  the  first  sight  in  the  morning  was  of  slave  castles ; 
and  round  that  fatal  coast-line,  between  the  feverish  forest  and 
the  yellow  sand,  they  stand,  now  lonely  and  untenanted,  with 
rusty  gates  and  empty  vaults,  the  mouldering  monuments  of 
two  centuries  of  a  gigantic  injustice. 

I  got  on  shore  as  quickly  as  possible,  for  the  night  had  l)een 
one  of  sleepless  torment.  Here  at  Accra  the  debasement  of 
the  negro  seemed  to  bo  even  greater  than  at  Capo  Coast  Castle. 
A  great  '  Custom  '  was  going  on  to  celebrate  the  movement  o( 
Captain  Glover's  native  force  from  Accra  to  Addah,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Volta.  '  Dashes  '  of  rum  and  gunpowder  bad 
been  plentihil  for  days  earlier,  and  the  result  was  to  be 
seen  in  men  lying  on  their  backs  along  the  foul  sea-front, 
firing  guns  into  the  air,  turning  head  over  heels,  and  firing 
as  they  turned,  and  uttering  a  strange  mixture  of  Coast- 
English  curses  and  invocations  to  some  forest  fetich  for  fortune 
in  lUeir  vOiuing  campaigti. 
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AU  that  day  and  the  next  day  I  spent  m  Accra,  endeavouring 
to  evolve  out  of  tuis  hideous  scene  of  naked  and  unabashed 
negro  animahsm  the  semblance  of  a  sober  convoy  for  my  inland 
journey  to  Akim.  Night  came,  but  no  convoy.  The  gun-firing 
might  have  been  less  than  on  the  first  day ;  but  the  drunk- 
enness  did  not  appear  to  have  diminished.  I  had,  however 
the  satisfaction  on  the  first  day  of  making  the  acquaintance 
of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  among  the  many  remarkable 
persons  to  whose  efforts  are  due  the  establishment  of  our 
Empu«  m  Africa-Oaptain  Glover,  R.N.  He  had  spent  many 
years  on  the  shores  of  the  Bight  of  Benin.  To  him  more  than 
to  any  other  man  belongs  by  right  the  merit  of  being  the  first 
to  discover  the  value  of  the  trade  which  lay  at  the  back  of  this 
equatorial  coast  forest,  behind  the  kingdoms  of  Ashanti 
Dahomey,  and  Benin.  Forty  years  from  the  present  time' 
Glover,  as  governor  and  maker  of  Lagos,  had  already  foreseen 
the  possibilities  of  forming  a  British  possession  which  would 
embrace  the  countries  of  the  Niger  from  its  source  to  the  sea 
He  was  before  hU  time.  That  great  region  has  now  many 
clamaants  for  its  possession,  and  it  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt 
in  what  direction  its  trade  will  eventuaUy  seek  its  outlet 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  November  I  got  away  from  Accra 
with  a  very  motley  crowd  of  carriers,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
were  still  under  the  infiuence  of  the  •  Custom.'  I  have  not  space 
to  teU  m  any  detaU  of  the  march  from  Accra  to  the  Akim 
Prah.  On  the  second  day  I  had  marched  my  men  into  a 
state  of  semi-sobriety  ;  but  new  difficulties  arose.  My  kings 
Fuah  and  Ahencora,  had  heard  of  the  largesse  distributed  by 
Captam  Glover  at  Accra,  and  they  had  both  set  out  from 
Akim  to  share  in  tiiese  wonderful  '  dashes,'  which,  no  doubt 
rumour  had  magnified  to  them.  Two  days  from  Accra  I 
met  Kmg  Fuah  moving  in  all  the  pomp  of  negro  buffoonery 
towards  the  coast.  It  was  a  repetition  of  Pollard's  army 
with  variations  -  sword  and  pipe  bearers,  horn  blowei^i 
umbreUa  men,  skuU  mace-bearers,  litter-carriers,  three  of  the 
kinj;  8  wives,  bodyguards,  and  at  last  King  Fuah  himself.  We 
had  been  exchanging  messengers  for  three  days  :  he  beseeching 
me  to  await  his  arrival  at  Accra  ;  I  sending  emissaries  to  teU 
him  that  he  must  return  to  his  own  country,  whither  I  was 
commg  ;  that  he  was  turning  his  back  upon  the  ABJinuti  enemy  ; 
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that  there  were  only  old  women  left  at  Accra,  and  that  it  was  in 
his  own  kingdom  of  Akim  that  I  would  bestow  upon  Lim  the 
gifts,  arms,  and  '  dashes,'  which  I  was  commisskxied  to  give 
him  by  the  general-in-chief  at  Cape  Coast  Castle.  All  to  no  pur- 
pose. So  now  we  met  at  a  place  called  Edoocfoo,  three  marches 
from  Accra.  I  was  in  no  frame  of  mind  to  brook  delay  in 
opening  this  palaver.  I  told  King  Fuah  exactly  the  state  of 
affairs  :  Captain  Glover  was  not  the  commander  of  this  expedi- 
tion, neither  was  he  the  head  dispenser  or  '  dash  '-giver  of  all 
the  good  things  of  negro  life  ;  I  read  and  explained  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley's  letter  ;  I  told  Cobina  of  Akim  the  exact  position 
of  affairs,  now  that  the  Ashantis,  broken  and  disheai  ^ened,  were 
retreating  on  the  Prah,  offering  to  him  the  precious  opportunity 
of  striking  them  in  flank  and  destroying  them,  if  he  wooki  now 
return  with  me  to  his  kingdom,  get  out  his  fighting  men,  and 
move  with  me  against  his  ancient  enemy,  at  whose  hands  he 
had  suffered  so  many  injuries  in  this  and  other  wars.  All  was 
useless.  To  Accra  he  must  go,  for  it  was  there  that  fetish 
should  be  done,  and  '  Custom  '  carried  out.  I  tried  many 
things  with  this  obstinate  Akim.  I  '  dashed  '  him  six  Snyder 
rifles,  ammunition,  wine,  as  an  earnest  of  what  things  would 
be  his  if  he  did  as  the  English  general  wished  him  to  do.  I 
tried  first  to  woric  on  his  greed,  then  on  his  greediness,  and 
finally  upon  his  sense  of  shame.  He  had  had  a  good  name  in 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  would  he  add  to  it  by  coming  back  with 
me,  or  destroy  it  by  running  away  to  Accra  where  there  were 
only  women  and  cowards  left  ?  '  Tell  him,'  I  said  to  the 
interpreter,  '  that  I  oJ>n  never  go  back  :  I  must  go  forward. 
If  he  returns  with  me  now  ho  will  become  the  greatest  king 
that  ever  reigned  in  Akim  ;  if  he  goes  on  to  the  coast  he  will 
cover  himself  with  disgrace  and  his  name  will  be  a  hywortl. 
No  use.    To  Accra  he  must  go.     80  we  parted. 

Weary  beyond  words.  I  set  my  face  to  the  north,  and  plodded 
on  to  the  next  miserable  croom.  This  was  Wost  Coast  war  ; 
these  were  the  poor,  down-trodden  people  wo  had  oomo  to 
give  our  lives  for.  I  positively  laughed  as  the  full  absurdity 
of  the  position  forced  itself  upon  me.  In  the  evening  I  reached 
a  town  called  Koniako,  whore  dwelt  an  old  chief  named 
Quassiquadaddie,  in  whose  house  I  stopped  the  night.  It 
was  clean  and  comfortable,  with  walls  neatly  plastered,  and  a 
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good  four-posted  bed  in  an  inner  room-the  best  habitation 
1  saw  on  the  coast  outside  the  towns.  Quassiquadaddie  did 
the  honours  admirably,  and,  what  was  of  more  importance 
he  was  full  of  valuable  information  of  route  and  distance.' 
Another  days  march  brought  me  to  Eriacroom.  where  my 
second  kmg,  Coffee  Ahencora,  was  awaitiag  me.  He  too  wm 
bound  for  '  Cust<^  '  to  Accra,  but  my  messengers  had  stopped 
lum.  After  another  long  palaver  I  succeeded  in  effecting  a 
changa  of  purpose,  largely  due  to  my  being  able  to  pit  his 
prospects  if  he  went  back  to  the  Prah  with  me  against  those 
of  his  rival  monarch  Fuah  who  had  disregarded  my  wishes  and 
continued  his  course  to  the  coast.  But  he  would  do  nothing 
ma  hurry,  and  in  this  matter  of  getting  a  slap  at  the  Ashantis 
before  they  crossed  the  Prah,  hurry  was  the  whole  essence  of 
the  problem.  I  was  marching  two,  perhaps  three,  mUes  to 
tneir  one. 

Here  at  Eniacroom   I  had  to  wait  two  whole  days  while 
this  second  kmg  was  making   ip  his  mind,  with  the  aid  of  a 
score  ot  counsellors,  as   to   what   he   would   do     The   heat 
was  mtense  all  this  time.     The  women  of  the  town  came  to 
stare  at  me  m  great  numbers  :   all  day  while  light  lasted  they 
flocked  round  my  hut,  looked  through  windows,  round  comers, 
and  along  the  tops  of  mud  walls.     Although  the  feeling  of  being 
constantly  stared  at  is  not  a  pleasa-t  one.  there  were  circum- 
stances m  this  case  which  made  it  loss  irksome  than  it  might 
have  been.     With  the  exception  of  the  very  young  girls  and 
the  old  women,  the  majority  of  the  ladies  had  babies  with 
them  ;    these  they  carried  seated  .tstride  on  a  sort  of  bustle 
held  to  the  small  of  the  back  by  a  thin  piece  of  cotton  cloth 
The  manner  m  which  these  little  black  babies  kept  looking 
round  their   aothe-s'  backs,  and  groping  with  tiny  fingers  for 
the  maternal   lK,som   in  front,  was  very  comical  ;    and  one 
marveUed  at  the  exceeding  patience  with  which  the  mother 
bore  the  constant  importunities  of  her  offspring.     But  patience 
is  the  everlasting  lesson  of  Afri.  a.     '  VVhat  patience  is  required 
in  this  African  travel  I '  I  find  myself  writing  on  this  day    11th 
November.     The  king  came  to  see  me  frequently.     He  would 
retuni  with  me  to  his  town,  Akim-Swaidroo ;    but  he  had  to 
settle  a  dispute  with  a  neighbouring  chief  on  the  way  :   would 
I  act  an  arbitrator  in  the  matter  ?     What  was  it  aboat  s 
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About  a  goat.  The  oath  of  friendship  which  this  chief  had 
sworn  to  him  had  not  been  sealed  by  the  killing  of  a  goat :  the 
omission  of  this  sacrificial  rite  was  the  cause  of  the  dispute. 
What  was  my  opinion  ?  I  replied  that  the  matter  was  of  such 
importance  as  to  render  its  postponement  until  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war  imperative.  This  view  did  not  seem  to 
suit  the  king  or  his  council ;  and  they  all  began  a  laboured 
exposition  of  the  question  at  issue,  ending  by  again  urging 
that  I  would  use  my  influence  to  bring  the  recalcitrant  chief 
to  a  sense  of  his  transgression.  While  still  adhering  to  the 
necessity  of  postponing  the  c»se,  I  indulged  in  some  observa- 
tions upon  goats  in  general ;  I  further  remarked  that  they  were 
perfectly  distinct  and  different  from  sheep,  and  this  being  the 
case,  I  thought  that  mutual  concessions  would  best  advance 
the  interest  of  all  parties.  When  the  interpreter  had  got  these 
profound  opinions  into  their  Akim  equivalents,  I  was  astonished 
to  observe  an  expression  of  agreement  on  the  faces  of  the 
king  and  his  coimsellors.  They  uttered  a  kind  of  prolonged 
'  Hah,'  which  I  read  as  a  sort  of  '  I  told  you  so.'  They  would 
start,  they  said,  to-morrow.  Night  came  at  last  to  end  the 
visits  and  the  begging,  and  to  hide  the  black  faces  at  windows 
and  doorways,  comers  and  chinks  ;  and  I  lay  down  to  sleep 
with  the  prospect  of  a  start  next  morning.  But  there  was 
one  thing  the  night  could  not  hide  :  that  these  past  twenty  days 
of  toil  had  told  terribly  on  my  health  and  strength.  The 
desire  for  food  had  grown  less  and  less  ;  a  lassitude  never  felt 
before  had  come  upon  me  ;  sleep  brought  with  it  no  sense  of 
rest  or  refreshment. 

At  last  I  got  away  from  Eniacroom.  The  king  and  his 
retainers  were  also  on  the  road.  The  march  was  only  one  of 
eight  miles,  but  it  taxed  al'.  my  strength  to  accomplish  it. 
The  path  was  deep  in  mud,  and  the  hammock  could  not  makf 
way  among  the  crowded  and  tangled  trees,  so  I  went  on  on 
foot.  A  raging  thirst  consumed  me,  and  whenever  we  reached 
running  water  I  had  to  drink  deeply.  What,  I  asked  myself, 
was  this  strange,  dry  feeling  ?  Only  some  passing  ailment,  1 
thought :  I  will  walk  faster  and  shake  it  off.  We  were  now  in 
a  forest  of  prodigiously  large  trees,  matted  underneath  with 
tendrik  and  creeping  plants.  Those  giant  trees  seemed  as 
eodieiB  pillare  on  an  eadlaog  road.    I  rcachdd  Miother  oroom, 
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and  sat  down  in  a  porch  while  a  hut  was  being  prepared.  The 
dry  heat  of  the  skin  grew  drier;  the  thirst  became  more 
incessant ;  then  came  a  pain  that  seemed  to  be  everywhere 
at  once — the  dull,  dead,  sick  pain  of  African  fever. 

Hitherto  I  have  written  in  detail  of  the  Ashanti  War  of 
1873  through  the  first  three  or  four  weeks  of  my  personal 
experience  of  it.  I  have  done  so  because  I  wished  to  put  before 
the  reader  a  picture  of  life  with  the  real  negro  at  home.  I 
thought  aJso  that  the  narrative  might  be  of  use  as  showing 
these  little  wars,  which  have  been  so  frequent  in  our  history 
during  the  past  fifty  or  sixty  years,  in  comparison  with  the  big 
wars  of  earlier  days,  the  wars  which  Othello  thought  '  made 
ambition  virtue.'  These  old  wars  seem  to  me  to  bear  the  same 
relation  to  our  modem  wars — opium  wars,  colonial  wars,  which 
might  fitly  be  called  '  sutlers' '  wars— as  the  glory  of  an  old 
English  cathedral  of  Plantagenet  times  compares  with  the 
meannews  of  houses  and  shops  that  are  grouped  around  its  base. 

This  Ashanti  War  of  1873-74  has  been  forgotten  long  ago! 
Pestilence  killed  ten  men  for  every  one  knocked  over  by  a 
bullet.  Now,  when  more  than  thirty  years  have  passed,  I 
look  back  on  all  the  toil  and  sweat  and  sickness  of  that  time, 
and  the  picture  I  see  is  a  sad  but  splendid  one— men,  the  best 
I  ever  met  with  in  my  long  service,  toiling  on,  despite  of  fever 
and  dysentery,  over  narrow  forest  paths  ;  some  of  them  worn 
to  skeletons,  all  with  drawn,  hageard  features  ;  down  with 
fever  one  day,  staggering  along  the  dark  path  the  next  day  ; 
eating  wretched  food  ;  fighting,  urging,  wresthng  with  recalci- 
trant carriers  ;  streaming  with  perspiration  at  all  times  ;  yet 
always  putting  a  good  face  upon  the  worst  ills  that  fortune 
sent  them. 

And,  fixed  as  that  picture  of  the  human  factor,  1  see  another 
memory— that  great  gloomy  forest ;  those  endless  arches  of 
colossal  cotton  trees,  under  which  ttt  a  other  growths  of  forest 
flourish,  the  lower  one  a  mass  of  tangled  and  twisted  ever- 
greens, the  middle  one  bung  with  spiral  creepers  like  huge 
serpents  hundreds  of  feet  hi  length.  Below  all  there  is  the 
hot,  wet  earth  emitting  foul  odours  from  its  black  mud-holes, 
and  many  pools  of  slime-covered  water.  There  is  dense  fog  in 
the  early  moruingB— a  '  thick  smoke '  the  natives  called  it— fierce 
sun  on  t^  lofty  tree-teps  at  sidday ;  but  only  iii  uettad 
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patches  can  the  hot  raya  reach  the  ground  through  these  ereat 

bZch°'  ^fl  *^'  '^.^  '^P  '^^  hundredt^t^oTa 
branch,  and  then  spread  forth  for  another  hundred  feet  into 
m^arv-e  limbs  every  one  sufficient  to  make  a  forest  tree. 
Evenmg  A  splash  of  water  upon  all  the  land ;  rain  pours 
aZl^^   "5      T,^  ""^^"^  *°""^^'  ^d  the  roll  of  th^der 

tjt^^"^:'^'  ^°'^*  ^"^  ^  *^«  «^°o°^«  tl^»t  if  one  co,^ 
walk  along  Its  upper  surface,  one  would  look  right  down  into 

Xe  tmt^"  °^  "^"^  "^  ^^"^^  ^"^  ^^^^  ^o™  Ti: 

In  this  forest  and  ir.  these  crooms  I  now  spent  three  very 

long  months,  the  longest  I  ever  remember.    During  Novemb7 

December,  and  January  I  marched  about  nine  hundred  mU^ 

but  my  bout  of  fever  came.    Sometimes  it  would  last  two 
^ShT^""  ^^^  '  1^^'  '   ^"*  ^^*y«  o°«  ^  from  the 

W  tf       f^  ^""^  "^^^  *"  *^*  ^^  ^«^  °f  the  body 
e^H?nf^i      K    '.^P*^  ^^  °^^^  ^  ^^  '^We  to  join  the 

wnst  to  elbow,  and  from  elbow  to  shoulder,  without  having 
to  open  the  circlet.     The  body  wasted  in  a  similar  proportl^ 
How  I  was  abe  to  walk  was  often  a  subject  of  wonder  to  me 
A  year  earber  I  had  been  doing  twenty  and  thirty  mile  mZZs 
daily  on  sno.  shoes,  with  dogs,  along  the  frozen  PeaceT^er 
Zt  Tv.  ?M  ■  '^  l"?^""^  ^^-^^  ^  '^'  «old  largely  to  tie 

so  now  I  beheved  I  wa.  able  to  walk  this  tropic  forest,  not- 
mthstanding  a  state  of  extreme  emaciation,   because  Zt 

^to  r^g"^"^  '-^  ^ '''  —  ^^  ^^^^-^X 

tJH  ^^^-  ^^''^''  "^^"^  ^^«*"'  ^  '  h*^«  «»id'  on  the  march 
from  Emacroom  to  Dobbin,  I  must  say  something.  ToZ 
never  orget  that  first  attack.  For  throe  days  and  nights^ 
lay  m  Uie  comer  of  a  very  small  hut  on  a  doo^r  with  two  1 
of  wood  under  it  and  a  blanket  spread  over  it.  I  drlk  ^ 
ulh^  fan!?!  ""7  ^':^;,*y«  thirsty.  The  fingers  seemed  to  be 
fiUed  With  an  odious  taste  ;  every  bone  and  joint  ached  ;   the 


1  ^i-  "•  ^  ^^^?v^H?^^^r^^T^^ 
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!^n  '^t^t  r.  b±S  :T,  "r  "-«  o'  «  rough  ,ea  ; 
My  on  waking  'i  muLT^^LI^'"  ""'°'"'  ™  «'"'»  ™*  ^-uW 
no  doctor,  and  buTonB  ^! f     ''T °«'""-'    ^ l^- °« '■on"e, 

dose,  of  iint^tZt;;  rrat'^too  '^r^r  '^^s" 

I  couldonlygct  iut  S^l,     1   foul  8,ck.room  came  to  me.    If 
-d  it  I  cUdC  get  be  tor   «        °  "."'"  '  """""  ""  '''"" 
pUea  to  die  in  til' t'^'Ll",  bl'°  Ttr'"  ""  '  ""^■' 
to  speak  to  :   the  oanrllo  .♦     i  ,  °*^'*^'  '''^  not  a  soul 

night  was  w;arrg  towards  S  "^  t  '?'^'  '"^  ^^'^'^  ^^  =  ^^'^ 
of  the  «loth  spedL  Xt  JlCe  :1 '  '^"'  ^^''-^S^  kittle  an m.al 
as  the  dawn  is  drawilg^lf ;,"  ^f,,"  ""^"  "'  ^f"^^'^'  ^^"^"^^ 
His  dismal  howls  through  th"^^^^^^ 

staggered  to  the  hut  window  dIvw.  ,^  i""^  *^"  '^"'^  ^"^ 
and  the  forest  wc  re  wraum, Tu.  f  ,  ^J^^^mg  ;  the  croon, 
bo  seen.  I  was  horrTbTv  Iv  -11  f  ^^^'  1'  ^^°^'"'  '^^  ^^^''^  '^^"W 
durmg  three  dlys  £  ::!  '.  ^  "'  ^^'l  ^^  P^^^  -^  lip« 
felt  that  I  must'iear  mLTiu  ofTh"  '"  'T'  ""'•  ^^^  ^ 
caUed  my  servant ;  he  ^oul"  tt  h'  ^'"'P.'^  '^''  ^'''''-  ^ 
first  time  they  wer^  reLv  '  t  ^""''^'^''^  "^^n  :  for  the 
sleeping  vihuge  Wore  ckvlil  ,  ^^V'""'^'''  ""*  °^  ^^^  ^^i" 
foUowing  this  dav  f}!.  ;•  ^^  ^""^'  '^'"^-    ^^'^  ^'>"  ^ays 

broughti;et:ntSth  f::r:„r  ^'^' ^^^^  -^'^^^  ^--"^ 
in  the  morning  less  f::^;;:;ir:t;;:;:r'  "^'^  "-'''''^''-^ 

after  me.  When  ^L  L!  s  T"^'"^'  ""''  ""^  '^t  «««« 
to  stand;    bat  my  b^n   1  Tr.  '   T"   '''''^''y  "»^'" 

this  so-caUc<l  nitv  of  a  strorl^  L-  ""''"*'^'   *"  '■^''^^^'«^*   t^«* 

other  cnH,ms  thrLgi  tS"!  tS^  .reHtf  l"  .V^T.^'  ^*' 
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Accras,  and  Agoouahs  had  been — a  hopeless  lot  of  craven 
beggars. 

I  must  rin  quickly  through  the  crowded  events  of  the  next 
three  months.  After  twenty  days  of  travel,  palavers,  toil, 
and  fever  I  reached  the  Prah  at  Prahsu  with  a  following  of 
one  chief,  three  scouts,  and  twenty-six  Akim  soldiers.  This 
was  the  total  muster  which  had  rallied  to  my  call !  My  first 
king  was  still  doing  fetish  at  Accra  ;  my  second  monarch  had 
reported  himself  very  lame  that  morning  from  a  place  twenty 
miles  to  the  rear. 

The  last  six  miles  oi  the  paths  to  the  Prah  presented  a  very 
gruesome  appearance  ;  dead  bodies  lay  along  it  in  advanced 
stages  of  decomposition  ;  the  stench  was  horribio  ;  and  every- 
thing betokened  the  stricken  state  in  which  the  Ashanti  army 
had  crossed  the  sacred  river,  the  banks  of  which  I  was  the  first 
white  man  to  reach. 

The  first  phase  of  the  war  was  now  over ;  the  next  would 
open  with  the  invasion  of  Ashanti  when  the  British  troops 
had  arrived  at  the  Coast. 

The  plan  of  invasion  was  as  follows : — the  entire  English 
force  was  to  move  along  the  main  road  to  Prahsu,  cross  the 
river,  and  advance  straight  upon  Coomassie.  I  was  again 
instructed  to  visit  Akim,  collect  as  many  men  as  I  could 
gather  in  that  kingdom,  cross  the  Prah  at  a  place  some  thirty 
miles  higher  up  stream,  and  invade  Ashanti  on  my  own 
accoimt.  Thirty  miles  still  farther  to  my  right,  Captain 
Glover  was  to  lead  all  the  Volta  natives  he  could  collect  together, 
with  nine  hundred  or  a  thousand  disciplined  Houssas,  into 
Ashanti.  The  date  for  this  simultaneous  crossing  of  the 
frontier  was  fixed  for  the  15th  January.  I  did  not  get  back 
to  West  Akim  until  the  23rd  December,  so  that  I  had  three 
weeks  in  which  to  prepare,  collect,  organise,  arm,  and  equip  this 
new  expedition.  It  would  be  impossible  now  to  go  over  again 
these  three  weeks'  work.  It  will  suflSce  to  say  that  I  reached 
the  Prah  at  a  place  called  Beronassie  on  13th  January,  to  find 
a  following  of  about  one  hundred  Akims,  and  with  a  pulse 
beating  at  about  the  same  figure.  A  bad  night  of  fever  fol- 
lowed the  long,  hot  march  over  a  rugged  track,  filled  in  many 
t)laoes  with  atagnant  water,  and  crossed  by  roots  of  trees  laid 
bare  by  rain  torrents.    Again  came  the  old  routine  of  the 
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night,  now  so  familiar— the  wakeful  hours,  the  sickneBs,  the 
wet  fog,  the  daylight,  the  lightening  of  the  fever.    As  1  lay 

^J"  Au^^"^'*  °^  *^®  ^^""^  ^y'  ^^essages  came  from  Fuah 
and  Ahencora,  from  Darco  and  other  chiefs,  all  secretly  de- 
lighted that  the  white  man  wag  down  again  ;   and  that  three 
other  EngUsh  officers,  who  had  just  arrived  from  the  main  road 
to  assist  hi  this  new  expedition,  were  also  lying,  some  ten 
miles  back  on  the  road  I  had  come,  prostrate  with  fever, 
burely  I  wiU  delay  the  crossing  of  the  Trah, '  they  urge.     '  No 
the  orders  are  the  15th.'     On  the  16th  I  was  able  to  move 
agam,  and  I  set  out  for  the  Prah-threo  mik^s.     I  found  an 
advanced  guard  of  some  fifty  Akims  on  the  near  bank  of  the 
river      '  Move  your  -    n  across,'  I  said  to  the  chief  in  com- 
mand,    and  make  camp  on  the  Ashanti  shore.'     '  They  could 
not  cross,'  ho  said,   'they  were  too  few;    the  Ashanti  fetish 
held  the  river ;    they  must  wait  until  more  men  had  come 
up.       Then  we  shall  cross  alone,'  I  said.     '  It  is  the  day  named 
by  the  Lnglish  general :   his  orders  must  be  obeyed.'    Two  of 
the  three  sick  officers  had  arrived  that  morning.     Wo  rested 
a  while  m  the  Akim  camp  ;  then  I  told  the  policemen  to  carry 
a  few  loads  down  to  the  edge  of  the  ford.     There  was  a  ridge 
of  sand  m  the  centre  of  the  river,  and  bcvond  it  the  current 
ran  deep  and  strong.     We  waded  to  the  sand  island  ;    then 
divestmg  ourselves  of   clothes,    wo   took   the  deeper  water. 
In  the  c  ntre  it  rose  to  our  lips  ;  then  we  just  touched  bottom, 
caught  the  outlying  bran-hcs  of  a  fallen  tree,  and  climbing 
through  them,  got  to  the  farther  shore.     It  was  midday.     Not 
a  sound  stirred  in  the  great  forest.     The  Akim.s  stood   in 
groups  on  the  south  shore  gazing  at  the  white  man's  doings. 
ihe  sight  was  certainly  a  curious  one  :    three  white  men  and 
SIX  native  pohcemen  carrj-ing  baggage  had  invaded  Aslianti. 
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CHAPTER    XI 

An  excuse  for  the  omven  native.  End  of  the  cxi^e.lition.  Near  death  from 
fever  Queen  Victoria's  visit  to  Netley.  Co.npamon  of  the  Biith.  bUrt 
for  Natal  With  Sir  Garnet  Woheley  again.  Protector  of  India, 
immigrants.     The  Tugela.     Through  the  Orange  Free  SUite. 

As  these  days  now  come  back  in  recoUection,  I  could  easily 
write  a  volume  about  them.  Their  strangeness  has  grown 
stranger  to  me.  It  is  aU  tliirty-five  years  ago,  and  a  thousand 
other  scenes  have  crossed  Uie  lookmg-glass  since  then,  and  yet 
in  that  infinite  wonder,  the  mirror  of  memory,  I  seem  to  see 
it  aU  to-day  perhaps  even  m  truer  perspective  than  I  was  able 

to  see  it  in  then.  ,    .       ,  r 

Looking  back  now  upon  that  big  forest,  with  its  days  of 
disappointment,  its  nights  of  sickness,  its  toilmgs  under  those- 
gloomy  green  arches,  the  endless  vistas  of  that  gigantic  laby- 
rinth of  trees,  the  horrible  bram-pictures  that  grew  m  the  long, 
dark  hours  when  the  brain  stiU  saw  after  the  eyes  closed,  I  can 
perceive  thmgs  that  I  did  not  discern  then.     I  see  much  that 
was  good  and  human  in  these  poor  black  savages— true  and 
faithful  service,  patience,  honesty,  strange  chUdlike  accepta- 
tion, doglike  fidelity.    These  traits  were  common  among  them, 
the  iowe'r  ranks  possessing  a  hundred  times  more  of  thum  than 
the  upper  ones.     After  aU,  w«^>  were  expecting  too  much  from 
these  Coa.st  ne^'roes.     Firstly,  wo  t^xjiccted  they  would  accept 
as  truth  everything  wo  <old  them;    but  why  ^should  they  ^ 
For  three  or  "four  hmi-ti  d  years  the  white  man  had  robbed, 
tricked,  and      >-,l.i      I  them  ;   liad  drauj^ed  them  in  hundreds 
of  thousamb    ron>  ih^ir  homes,  crowdixl    'lem  into  foul  ships, 
lied  to  than,   iH;4xed  them,  chelated  them  in  trade.     What 
reason  «as  there  now  that  th^y  shouM  think  houcst,  Irutliful 
men  luid  aU  at  mice  oomc  amonest  them,  whose  words  they 
were  to  bi>Iievc  ^i  the  iust  sound        I  once  aslccd  the  best  and 

1.^1       /t  -'1-4- ,,,*.*.-^»>     '  VV  K/iti 

„„„ _-  ,  met/  Oil    u.iC  V/i-.a;       iXiln  -.iur--.iv::. 

a  white  man  speaks  i"  a  black  one,  what  does  the  black  man 
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think  of  what  ho  is  told  ?  Docs  ho  boHcve  if  ?  '  '  No,'  was 
the  prompt  reply,  '  he  thinks  every  word  the  white  man  says 
is  A  ho.'  Secondlj',  we  expected  to  i'<  A  among  them  the 
habits  of  punctuaUty,  obedience  to  command,  order,  and  even 
discipline,  which  we  liiid  been  accustomed  to  find  at  home ; 
but  surely  this  was  wrong.  It  was  our  drmk,  our  tratle,  our 
greed,  which  had  hopelessly  demoralised  the  native  African. 
We  wrung  our  wealth  out  of  his  sweat ;  wc  drugged  him  with 
our  drink  ;  we  shot  him  with  our  guns  ;  we  sold  him  powder 
a.nd  lead,  so  that  he  might  shoot  and  enslave  his  fellow-black. 
These  castles  along  his  Coast  were  the  monuments  of  our 
savage  injustice  to  him. 

Thirdly,  we  were  wrathful  with  the  tribes  of  the  Coast 
because  they  did  not  at  once  turn  out  and  fight  the  Ashanti  at 
our  bidding.  In  this,  too,  we  were  looking  for  more  than  we 
had  a  right  to  expect.  When  the  Ashantis  had  como  down 
upon  the  tribes  six  months  earlier,  the  help  we  had  been 
able  to  give  these  tribes  against  their  enemies  was  of  the  feeblest 
sort.  In  that  invasion  they  had  suffered  almost  everything  that 
they  could  suffer  ;  thousands  had  been  killed,  all  the  villages 
had  been  destroyed,  the  fetish  trees  cut  down.  '  The  way- 
side,' says  one  very  accurate  writer,^  '  was  littered  with  corpses, 
with  the  dying,  with  women  bringmg  forth  children.'  All  the 
tribes  knew  this,  even  those  whom  the  tide  of  d(  vastation  had 
not  reached.  Why  then  should  they  have  rushed  at  our  bid- 
ding again  into  a  fray  which  had  already  proved  so  disastrous 
to  them  ?  It  is  a  peculiarity  with  many  of  our  people  that 
they  do  not  know  how  much  they  do  not  know.  There  is 
nothing  in  a  land  before  they  came  there.  History  began  when 
the  first  English  traders  arrived.  Before  that  event  there  was  a 
blank.  The  erection  of  Smith's  shop  marks  the  year  one.  This 
method  of  thinking  is  not  confined  to  traders.  I  remember  a 
very  high  civil  authority  at  the  War  OiSice  once  remarking  to 
a  military  officer  whose  business  it  was  to  take  daily  to  him  a 
map  showing  the  progress  of  our  troops  in  war  against  the 
Zulus,  *  Dear  me  !  what  a  lot  of  geography  these  wars  teach 
one.'  It  is  a  Uttle  late  to  begin  the  acquisition  of  that  know- 
ledge when  the  fighting  has  begun.  But  we  must  finish  our 
ztory. 

^  Wmwood  Reade. 
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Little  by  little,  in  the  days  following  our  unique  passage  of 
the  Prah,  I  succeeded  in  getting  an  increasing  number  of 
Akims  over  the  river  and  inducing  them  to  go  forward  with 
me  into  Ashanti.     By  22nd  January  we  were  at  Yancoma, 
a  place  about  twenty  miles  across  the  frontier.    No  enemy  had 
been  seen,  but  traces  of  scouts  were  here  met  with.    From  this 
place  two  paths  led  towards  Coomassie  :   we  followed  that 
which  went  by  Ennoonsu  to  Akim  and  Ckxjofoo.     It  seems  a 
marvel  to  me  now  how  we  got  the  Akims  along.    Their  numbers 
had  increased  to  over  one  thousand,  and  more  men  were  coming 
in.    Many  of  the  men  and  a  few  of  the  chiefs  were  of  good 
stuff  and  spirit,  but  the  kings  and  leading  men  were  in  a  state 
of  fear  that  was  often  comical  to  look  at.    It  was  this  element 
of  comicaUty  in  the  black  man  which  was  the  saving  clause  in 
all  the  long  chapter  of  fever,  fiasco,  and  apparently  fruitless 
effort  which  had  by  this  time  reduced  my  body  to  the  condition 
of  a  walking  skeleton.    I  was  certainly  the  one  officer  on  the 
Coast  who  had  dwelt  wholly  and  entirely  among  the  natives. 
For  three  months  I  had  literally  lived  alone  with  them ;  the 
ways  of  their  daily  lives  had  become  familiar  to  me.    As  the 
body  of  the  African  is  almost  destitute  of  clothing,  so  is  his 
mind  an  open  one ;   he  has  few  concealments,  physical  or 
mental.    You  think,  perhaps,  that  only  in  civilised  communi- 
ties is  the  study  of  human  nature  possible,  but  it  Is  not  so. 
Africa  is  the  real  bed-rock  school  of  that  study.    Civilisation, 
even  at  its  best,  has  often  to  curb  itself  in  order  to  keep  its 
clothes  on.    The  African  has  not  to  write  a  novel  wheij  he  wants 
to  take  them  off.    The  negroes  say  that  Adam  and  Eve  and 
their  children  were  all  black,  and  that  Cain  only  turned  white 
through  fear  after  he  had  killed  Abel  and  when  he  found  that 
he  could  not  hide  the  dead  body  of  his  brother.    I  do  not 
pretend  to  decide  the  question,  but  it  is  significant  that  the 
black  man  to-day  does  not  build  cities,  nor,  if  he  can  help  it, 
docB  he  like  to  live  in  them.    I  have  ^n  idea  that  he  will  exist 
on  the  earth  a  very  long  time. 

We  got  to  the  Ennoon  River,  had  a  skirmisu  there  on  26th 
January,  in  which  the  enemy  was  routed  and  some  heads 
taken  by  the  Akims.  After  another  deby  there  of  two  days  I 
managed  to  get  the  kings,  lords,  and  commons  of  Akim,  now 
numbering  fourteen  hundred  men,  forward  on  another  day's 
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march  in  the  direction  of  the  city  of  Cocofoo,  one  of  the  sacred 
spots  of  Ashanti  situated  near  the  Lake  Boosumaque,  from  the 
waters  of  which  the  Kirg  of  Ashanti  obtained  fish  for  his  palace. 
We  were  now  well  into  the  old  kingdom  of  Ashanti.  Only  one 
among  the  four  officers  (Brabazon),  who  had  joined  me  three 
weeks  earlier,  was  fit  for  service  on  this  day  ;  two  of  the  others 
were  prostrate  with  fever ;  the  fourth,  MacGregor,  was  just  able 
to  stagger  along  the  track.  Two  hours'  march  brought  the 
advanced  guard  under  Brabazon  in  contact  with  the  enemy 
at  a  village  called  Akina,  situated  on  the  top  of  a  steep  hill 
and  more  than  one  thousand  feet  above  sea-letrul.  Here  there 
was  another  skirmish ;  we  had  two  Akims  killed,  but  their 
heads  were  not  taken.  The  Ashantis  retreated,  and  the 
village  was  ours.  It  really  seemed  that  Fortune  had  at  last 
declared  for  us.  I  had  now  to  close  up  the  ranks  of  my  extra- 
ordinary army,  fortify  this  commanding  position,  and  boil  up 
the  spirits  of  my  kings  for  a  further  advance  upon  the  enemy. 

On  the  early  morning  of  the  28th  January  a  party  of  Ashantis 
stole  into  our  camp  along  a  bypath,  fired  at  and  wounded  some 
Akims  who  were  lying  asleep  near  a  fire,  and  got  away  un- 
molested. We  had  taken  in  Akina  a  very  sacred  fetish  stool 
belonging  to  the  chief  of  the  town ;  the  night  raid  was  said 
to  have  had  for  its  object  the  recovery  of  this  venerated  relic. 

I  spent  the  30th  January  ui^iing  upon  the  kings  the  necessity 
of  making  another  forward  move.  We  must  now  be  very  near 
to  the  main  line  of  advance,  probably  only  a  few  miles  from  it. 
On  the  preceding  day  one  of  our  scouting  parties  had  entered 
the  town  of  Mansuah  at  Lake  Boosumaque,  which  they  foimd 
deserted.  They  brought  back  news  that  the  Ashantis  were  in 
a  camp  at  Cocofoo,  a  few  nules  to  the  north  of  Mansuah,  and 
that  the  King  of  Ashanti,  Coffee  Kerrikerri,  was  with  them. 
They  added  that  there  was  another  large  camp  of  the  enemy 
at  Amoaful,  on  the  main  road  west  of  Akina.  T'nis  news  of  the 
scouts  filled  my  kings  with  fear.  One  of  them,  Darco  of 
Aooassee,  chattered  with  terror  as  he  urged  in  palaver  the 
dangers  they  were  in.  I  had  just  received  a  despatch  from 
Sir  Oamet  Wolsoley,  dated  Fomma^ah,  25th  January,  a 
hurried  postscript  to  which  announced  that  the  King  of  Ashanti 
had  acceded  to  all  the  demands  of  the  major-general,  and  that 
in  view  of  his  submission  a  speedy  termination  of  hostilities 
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was  probable.  When  I  communicated  this  news  to  my  kings 
they  one  and  all  declared  that  the  King  of  Ashanti  was  a  liar, 
that  he  meant  to  fight,  and  that  his  people  were  determined 
to  do  so.  In  this  view  they  were  right.  The  acceptation  <rf 
Sir  Garnet's  terms  of  peace  was  only  a  pretence  to  gain  time. 
Subsequent  events  proved  that  the  news  brought  by  my  scouts 
from  Mansuah  was  quite  correct.  Ten  thousand  Ashantifi 
were  at  Cocofoo  between  Akina  and  Ooomassie. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  30th  January  the  entire  force  of 
Akims  on  and  aroimd  the  hill  at  Akina  suddenly  began  to 
move  out  of  their  camps  back  along  the  road  we  had  come  from 
the  Ennoon  River.  The  kings  had  given  me  no  warning  of 
this  intention  :  my  campaign  in  Ashanti  was  at  f>n  end, 

A  fortnight  later  I  reached  the  Coast.  On  the  march  d  jwn 
I  met  the  then  Captain  Redvers  Buller,  Head  of  the  Intelligence 
Department,  and  from  him  I  heard  the  other  side  of  the  story. 
During  the  two  days  spent  in  Coomassie  he  had  collected  a  mass 
of  Ashanti  information. 

'  Ten  thousand  Ashantis  were  gathered  at  Cocofoo  in  front 
of  you,'  he  said  ;  '  they  were  not  at  Amoaful.  The  presence 
of  your  force  at  Akina  until  the  evening  of  the  30th  kept  them 
from  being  on  our  flank  the  next  day.' 

So,  after  all,  my  Akim  venture  had  been  of  some  service  to 
the  campaign,  lliere  would  be  little  gained  by  attempting  to 
after-cast  either  what  might  have  been  if  this  Cocofoo  army 
of  ten  thousand  had  beeu  preaent  with  the  other  ten  thousand 
which  fought  so  stiffly  at  Amoaful  on  31st  January  ;  or  again, 
what  might  have  happened  if  they  had  fallen  upon  my  fifteen 
hundred  or  two  thousand  Akims  at  Akina ;  or  again,  what 
would  have  come  to  pass  if  I  had  succeeded  in  inducing  my 
kings  to  make  another  forward  move  on  that  3 1st.  Of  all  the 
might-have-beens,  those  in  war  are  the  most  futile. 

In  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
written  on  the  evening  of  the  day  upon  which  he  left  Coomassie, 
this  sentence  occurs  : — 

'  So  far  as  the  interests  of  the  expedition  under  my  orders  are 
ooncemed.  Captain  Butler  has  not  failed,  but  most  successfully 
achieved  the  very  object  which  I  had  in  view  in  detaching  him  for 
the  work  he  so  cheerfully  and  skilfully  undertook.     He  has  effected 

a  most  important  diversion  Is  favour  of  the  main  body,  and  has 
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detoined  before  him  all  the  forces  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
Ashanti  Chiefs.' 


Although  I  got  down  to  the  sea  the  wreck  of  a  wreck,  I 
imagined  that  ail  my  troublt  yere  past,  and  that  I  should 
only  have  to  get  on  the  deck  ot  a  transport  and  lie  down  to 
rest  for  twenty  days.    That  was  not  to  be. 

Three  or  four  days  after  I  reached  Cape  Coast  Castle  a  virulent 
fever,  compared  to  which  the  other  intermittent  fever  I  had 
suffered  had  been  as  nothing,  suddenly  burst  upon  me  like  a 
thief  ia  the  night,  and  the  pent-up  poison  of  the  long  toil 
broke  out  in  overwhelming  illness.    I  possess  no  record  of  the 
next  two  or  three  months,  and  only  a  very  dim  recollection 
of  the  earlier  half  of  that  period.    I  was  embarked  on  board 
an  old  and  indifferent  steamship  whicu  was  told  off  for  the 
conveyance  of  sick  and  wounded  from  the  Coast.    Twenty-six 
officers,  mostly  suffering  fror   *ever  and  dysentery,  had   u  be 
put  in  hammocks  below  the  main-deck.    The  accommodaaon 
for  sick  people  was  very  bad.   The  heat  was  intense ;  most  of  the 
attendants  were  th-  mBelvee  either  sick  or  convalescent.    Some- 
thing hajpened  on  the  third  or  fourth  night  after  sailing,  the 
exact  particulars  of  which  I  cannot  recall ;  but  I  remember 
leaving  my  swinging  cot  below,  climbing  to  the  open  deck, 
and  being  there  in  the  night  air  with  very  scanty  covering  for 
some  time.   Then  there  was  a  crash,  and  I  remember  striking 
some  hard  substance  with  my  head  as  I  fell  upon  the  deck. 
How  long  I  remained  lying  unconscious  on  that  wet  deck  I  do 
not  know ;  but  all  at  once  consciousness  returned,  and  with  it 
a  numbed  B«rt  of  fear.     I  remembei  getting  down  the  steps 
of  the  laddei  as  best  I  could,  and  regaining  my  cot.    Next 
morning  the  doctor  found  me  in  the  highest  fever.    It  would 
not  be  possible  to  speak  or  write  of  the  next  ten  days'  suffering. 
Sleep  left  me— nothing  was  able  to  bring  it  back.    At  last 
death  was  supposed  to  have  come  one  morning.     I  dimly 
remember  peopb  gathered  about  the  cot,  and  one  good  comrade 
asking  in  my  earfor  my  last  wishes.    I  remember,  too,  suddenly 
deolarii;  g  that  I  died  a  Catholic.    Then  (  are  is  a  blank,  but 
not  altogether,  tor  I  can  recollect  that  after  the  usual  final 
settlings  of  face  and  limbs  had  been  made — the  eyes  closed, 
Mid  the  sheet  diawn  over  the  laid-out  figure— there  was  a 
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curious  indistinct  idea  in  my  brain  that  it  was  not  as  people 
supposed  ;  that  I  was  still  conscious,  and  even  that  I  was 
being  carried  by  invisible  hands,  or  being  floated  on  towards 
a  great  cloud-veil,  the  passing  through  which  it  seemed  was  to 
be  the  final  passage  out  of  life.  There  was  no  sensation  of 
bodily  pain.  How  long  I  lay  in  this  condition  I  don't  know, 
but  I  remember  men  coming  again  about  the  cot,  lifting  the 
sheet,  and  touching  me  and  talking  to  each  other.  Then  I 
thought,  '  These  men  are  about  to  prepare  my  body  for  the 
sea ' ;  and  as  in  these  hot  latitudes  the  time  between  dea:h 
and  burial  in  the  ocean  wai  a  very  short  one,  I  felt  the  extreme 
horror  of  the  situation,  and  longed  to  be  able  to  make  some 
sign  or  movement  by  which  they  might  know  that  I  vas  not 
really  dead.  Next  I  heard  one  of  the  men  who  was  moving 
my  limbs  suddenly  say  to  his  comrade,  '  I  don't  thirk  he  's 
dead.'  It  was  '  Bill,'  or '  Tom,'  or  *  Jack,'  but  I  have  forgotten 
which  name  it  was.  The  other  man  replied,  '  Dead  ?  you 
something  or  other,  why,  I  saw  him  die  at  eight  o'clock  this 
morning.'  Then  there  was  some  more  arm  lifting  or  moving, 
and  the  man  who  had  first  spoken  went  on,  '  Well,  I  don't 
think  he  's  dead  ;  anyway,  I  '11  go  for  the  doctor.'  Then  more 
people  came  about  the  swinging  cot ;  something  Tras  done, 
and  I  awoke  or  became  actively  conscious  again. 

For  many  days  after  this  coming  back  I  lay  hovering  on  the 
brink — a  shuttlecock  between  life  and  death.  One  day  I  had 
a  narrow  escape.  I  jumped  from  the  cot  suddenly  in  raging 
delirium,  and  rushed  along  the  main-deck,  looking  for  any 
exit  that  might  promise  escape.  I  sprang  into  tlie  first  open 
door  ;  it  was  the  cook's  galley.  Men  caught  hoU  of  me  :  the 
skeleton  had  the  strength  of  six  sound  men.  I  cotdd  not  be 
got  out  of  the  place  until  an  old  acquaiij  ^ance  came.  Then  I 
went  quietly  back  with  him.  After  that  I  vas  put  into  a 
closed  cabin,  and  special  men  were  told  off  to  watch  day  and 
night.  As  we  slowly  sailed  into  cooler  latitudes  the  fever  of 
the  brain  grew  less ;  and  at  Madeira  a  Portuguese  clergyman 
came  off  to  the  tossing  ship,  bad  sailor  though  he  was,  to 
bring  to  the  '  ruckle  of  bones  '  the  final  ministrations  of  that 
Faith,  the  tinkle  of  whose  Mass-bell — more  continuous  and 
far-reaching  even  than  the  loud  drum  beat  of  Ungland  which  the 
American  imagined  circling  the  earth  and  keeping  company 
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with  the  hours— carries  its  morning  message  of  mercy  to  the 
sinners  of  the  world. 

I  lay  for  two  months  in  Netley  Hospital,  and  at  last,  when 
the  summer  was  half  over,  was  declared  fit  for  the  outer  worid 
■^gain.  Of  course,  I  missed  aU  the  rejoicings,  the  feastings,  and 
the  field  days  that  followed  the  return  to  England  of  the 
victorious  general  and  his  little  army,  but  I  was  not  forgotten 
at  Netley  by  queen  or  country.  Her  Majesty  came  to  my 
bedside  and  spoke  some  very  gracious  words  to  me,  among 
them  being  a  message  of  pecuhar  thought  and  kindliness. 
When  Su-  Garnet  Wolseley  rode  up  to  my  carriage  at  the 
Wmdsor  Review,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  whispered  to  me, 
"  If  you  wish  to  please  Sir  Garnet,  the  first  question  should  be 
m  inquiry  for  Captain  Butler." ' 

In  the  Ashanti  Gazette  I  was  promoted  to  a  majority  in  the 
army,  and  made  a  Companion  of  the  Bath.  It  now  only 
remamed  to  get  into  the  Bath-chair  to  which  I  had  also  been 
appomted,  by  the  excellent  doctor  at  Netley.  And  here  I 
desire  to  say  a  word  about  a  body  of  gentlemen-servants  of 
the  State  with  whom  a  long  active  life  made  me  famiUar— the 
medical  officers  of  the  army.  I  have  known  them  in  many 
lands,  and  under  the  varying  conditions  inevitable  to  military 
life.  I  never  kuew  them  to  faU.  There  is  no  finer  sight  in 
war  than  the  figure  of  a  miUtary  surgeon  kneeling  beside  a 
wounded  man  just  behind  the  fighting  line.  Shots  may  come, 
and  shots  may  go,  but  the  surgeon  goes  on  at  his  work,  quietly, 
cooUy,  and  with  hand  as  steady  and  dexterous,  and  gaze  as 
concentrated  on  his  business,  as  though  the  scene  were 
the  operating-room  in  a  London  hospital. 

Until  the  close  of  my  work  in  Akim  I  had  no  doctor  with 
me  ;  then  one  was  sent  at  the  time  the  three  officers,  Brabazon, 
Paget,  and  MacGregor,  joined  my  column.  The  doctor,  Lowe, 
was  a  big  breezy  sort  of  man,  who  on  his  arrival  laughed  at 
malaria.  'It  is  only  a  convenient  professional  expression,' 
he  said.  A  day  or  two  later  he  was  '  down  with  fever '  at 
Yancoma,  and  for  the  rest  of  my  short  campaign  I  had  him 
carried  in  a  hammock. 

At  long  last  I  got  away  from  Netley.  I  made  for  the  west 
coast  of  Ireland,  to  regain,  if  possible,  the  health  and  strength 
which  seemed  to  have  been  hopelessly  lost  on  the  west  coast 
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of  Africa.  I  was  ftill  able  to  move  only  a  few  yards  on  my 
feet,  so  I  drove  as  much  as  I  conld.  The  outside  car.  the  great 
cliffs  of  Clare,  and  the  heathery  glens  of  Kerry — these  were 
now  my  doctors.  In  three  weeks  I  was  feeling  a  differf  nt  man, 
though  still  very  weak.  At  last  I  came  to  a  little  seaside 
hotel  where  a  few  fisher  and  shooting  folk  formed  the  company. 

One  day  in  late  September  some  of  them  asked  me  to  go  into 
a  neighbouring  bog  to  look  for  something.  I  went  with  them. 
A  snipe  got  up  in  front  of  me  ;  the  effort  to  get  the  gun  to  the 
shoulder  caused  me  to  stagger,  but  there  was  a  bank  close  by, 
and  I  leant  against  it  while  aiming.  Bang  !  the  snipe  was 
down.     I  was  well. 

I  was  loth  to  leave  these  wonderful  scenes  which  had  given 
me  back  life's  most  precious  gift,  and,  learning  to  walk,  I 
tarried  off  and  on  among  the  Kerry  hills,  shooting  and  writing. 

One  day  in  February  1876  a  telegram  came  from  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  in  London  :— 

'  Come  at  once,  and  be  ready  to  start  with  me  for  South  Africa 
on  Thursday.' 

My  book  on  Akim-land  *  was  all  but  finished.  I  put  up  the 
MS.,  packed  my  things,  and  was  in  London  the  next  day. 

Then  I  heard  what  the  telegram  meant.     Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
was  going  to  Natal  in  a  joint  civil  and  military  capacity — 
Governor  and  High  Commissioner.     He  had  asked  four  of  his 
old  Ashanti  staff  to  go  with  him.     I  was  one  of  them.     Five 
days  later  we  sailed  from  Dartmouth  for  Cape  Town  and 
Durban.     The  voyage  was  then  of  nearly  twice  the  duration 
that  it  is  to-day,  and  we  had  full  time  to  study  the  work  to  be 
done,  as  our  vessel  steamed  slowly  southwards,  skirting  these 
same  jaws  of  Benin,  which,  jjst  a  year  ago,  had  all  but  closed 
their  bite  upon  me.    One  day,  while  steaming  through  this 
steaming  sea,  something  went  wrong  with  the  machinery, 
and  we  stopped  for  a  few  hours  to  set  it  right.     A  larjre  number 
of  sharks  gathered  about  the  ship.     The  water  wa^  very  clear, 
and  with  the  sun  straight  overhead  it  was  possible  to  see  down 
through  its  unruffled  surface  to  a  great  depth.     The  sailing 
voyage  to  India  fifteen  years  before  had  taught  me  something 
of  a  shark's  ways  in  these  waters,  for  we  had  lain  becalmed  in 

^  Akim-/oo,  the  Higtory  of  a  Failure.     (E.  B.) 
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them  for  many  days.  I  crumpled  a  newspaper  together  and 
dropped  ,t  over  the  stern.  A  huge  shark  came  swimming 
upward  toward3  the  white  floating  object.  I  had  a  rifle  laid 
on  It ;  as  he  snapped,  I  fired.  The  bullet  hit  him  fair  in  the 
nead  ;  he  turned  a  complete  somersault  out  of  the  water  and 
ay  dead  as  a  stone  on  the  surface  ;  then  the  great  body  began 
to  smk  slowly  beUy  upwards.  It  was  curious  to  watch  it 
fathoms  and  fathoms  below,  the  glare  of  the  tropic  sun  striking 
on  the  snow-white  body  as  on  a  looking-glass.  '  I  have  sailed 
the  sea  for  thirty  years,'  said  our  captain,  '  but  that  is  the  first 
shark  I  ever  saw  shot  dead.' 

All  the  members  of  this  newmission  had  been  former  comrades 
on  the  Coast  with  me.  Colonel  Pomeroy  CoUey,  whose  extra- 
ordinary  vigour  and  energy  a  few  months  earlier  had  saved 
the  transport  service  from  coUapse  on  the  Gold  Coast,  was  the 
only  officer  among  our  group  who  had  had  previous  service  in 
bouth  Africa.  Major  Henry  Brackenbury  x  had  ako  distin- 
guished himself  m  the  late  campaign  as  military  seci,  arj^  to 
bu:  Garnet  Wolsexey  ;  and  Captain  Lo-d  Gifford,  V  C  ad  a 
name  which  was  then  a  household  word  in  the  se  .ice  and  out 
ot  it  for  the  cool  and  determined  courage  with  which  he 
explored  with  a  small  band  of  native  scouts  the  labyrinths 
of  the  forest  in  front  of  the  Ashanti  enemy.  A  new  colonial 
secretary  for  Natal,  Mr.  Napier  Broome,  was  ako  of  our 
party.  He  had  been  a  recent  leader-wruer  on  the  staflf  of 
the  Times. 

We  made  a  merry  party.  Our  chief  was  of  that  rare  make 
of  men  m  v/hom  the  thing  we  call  '  command  '  in  the  army 
18  so  much  an  essential  item  of  their  nature  that  one  has  no 
more  thought  of  questioning  it  than  one  would  think  of 
askmg  a  bird  why  he  flew,  or  a  river  ^v)xy  it  flowed.  Wolseley 
was  the  only  i  -.n  I  met  in  the  army  on  whom  command  sat 
so  easfly  and  fitly  that  neither  he  nor  the  men  he  commanded 
had  ever  to  think  about  .  And  it  was  this  fact  of  command 
Dy  right  that  made  his  companionship  as  easy  to  others  as  his 
leadership  was  easy  to  himself.  It  was  such  a  deUght  tc  meet 
a  general  of  a  type  entirely  different  from  anything  of  the  kind 
1  had  ever  seen  before  in  our  army,  that  the  chief  regret  I  had 
on  this  my  third  turn  of  H=,rvicc  with  him,  was  that  I  wati  ksa 

*  Now  Sir  Henry. 
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likely  to  be  of  use  to  him  cjw  than  I  had  been  in  Canada  or 
Ashanti. 

The  poison  of  the  bite  of  tho  Gold  Coast  was  not  yet  all  out 
of  my  veins,  and  Natal  -n  March  was  said  t(  have  still  a  fervid 
sun  above  it. 

We  res'^hod  Cape  Town  on  17th  March,  had  a  few  days  there, 
and  then  ^ent  on  in  a  splendid  frigate,  the  Raleigh,  to  Durban. 
This  vessel  had  just  been  launched,  the  first  and  last  of  her 
type,  meant  for  steam  and  wind,  with  great  engines  and  large 
masts— a  combination  which  our  own  e-tperience  was  shortly 
to  prove  useless.    Sir  Garnet  carried  a  letter  from  the  Admiralty 
directing  the  admiral  at  Simon's  Town  to  detach  a  ship  from 
the  fljring  squadron  for  his  transport  to  Natal,  and  the  Raleigh 
was  placed  at  his  service.    After  a  dinner  on  board  Admiral 
Randolph's  flagship  we  rowed  to  the  Raleigh,  and  were  recei>-   ' 
by  Captain  Tryon  on  his  quarter-deck.    His  name  will  be  long 
associated  with  one  of  the  most  trag'c  chapters  in  modem 
naval  history.     In  weighing  anchor  immediately  afterwards 
something  went  wrong  in  the  operation  of  catting  the  anchor, 
and,  as  the  sea  was  rising  before  a  south-easterly  wind,  the 
huge  mass  of  the  anchor  swinging  just  at  the  water-liL    was 
considered  dangerous,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  hauling 
work  before  it  could  be  secured.     Captain  Tryon  came  into 
the  deck  cabin  where  we  were  assembled,  to  explain  what  h^d 
happened.     The  trouble  was  complicated  because  a  rock  known 
as  '  the  Romtin  '  was  only  a  short  distance  oQ,  on  the  ke  side, 
30  that  if  the  ship  went  ahead  the  anchor  would  swing  against 
her  bows,  and  if  she  didn't  go  ahead  the  wind  might  take  us 
on  '  the  Roman  '  rock.    Wolseley  was  seated  on  the  table. 
•  My  dear  o^^tam,'  he  said,  '  on  the  dtck  of  a  British  ship-of- 
war  I  alw.  ys  feel  that  I  am  on  the  salest  spot  in  the  world.* 
Wher  morning  came  we  had  cleared  False  Bay  and  were  steer- 
ing in  the  teeth  of  a  violent  south-easter.     Tryon  was  a  veritable 
Triton,  a  powerfully  built  man,  with  a  large  strong  face  and  a 
deep    oice.    He  spared  nothing  on  this  occasion  to  make  .he 
few  days  we  were  on  his  ship  pleasant  to  us.    The  Raleigh 
burned  near^,  three  hundred  tons  of  coal  in  twenty-four  hours  ; 
but  in  the  face  of  the  south-easter  she  made  slow  progress, 
and  her  captain  and  vfficers  wero  not  a  little  put  out  when, 
in  the  middle  of  the  driving  mist  of  the  first  day's  storm,  we 
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saw  our  old  'riend  the  Walmer  Caetk  steaming  slowly  past  us 

went  down  the  next  day.  and  then  canvas  had  its  chance 
and  took  It  splendidly.  With  every  stitch  set  on  the  S 
masts  the  ship  sped  along  the  coasts  of  Kaffraria  for  four 
hundred  miles,  and  on  29th  March  the  sight  of  a  canvX 
cLouded  frigate  coming  up  to  the  roadstead  at  DurbaTwl 
the  first  mtimation  the  people  of  Natal  had  of  Sir  GTmlt^ 
advent  among  them.  v^araecs 

woS'^T?^  T?  '':  '^°''*^'  ^^  ^°^*  ^^"^^  '^d  interesting 
Cn^^rr.      \  ''""i'^  °^^''*  °^  ^^^  ^^«^«°  ^^«  to  induce  thf 

SXtnth!r  ^r''  °^  ^^'^^  *°  ''^'''  '^'"  Constitution, 
g^vmg  to  the  Crown  larger  powers  in  the  nomination  of  members 
to  the  Legislative  Council,  the  object  being  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  certain  repressive  measures  agtinst^the  natives 
which  the  Seoretar,  of  State  considered  had  been  hostUe  to 
the  spirit  as  weU  as  to  the  letter  of  Enghsh  law 

The  part  which  feU  to  my  lot  in  the  programme  of  work 
was  a  varied  one.  I  was  nominate  ftottctor  of  InXn 
Immigrants  a  position  which  gave  me  a  seat  on  the  Council 
and  also  m  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  colony 

I  nad  to  report  on  the  land  system  existing  in  Natal  with  a 
view  to  the  introduction  of  British  colonists  to  study  n^te 
question.,  and  take  part  in  the  debates  when  the  LegiskL 
ttswlT  "  '''''T    ^^^^1^««  ^  «^^'0n  of  social  hospitah- 

Goveiamei.*  ->U8o  were  of  nightly  occurrence.  Dances  were 
constantly  t,  ng  place  Within  a  fortnight  the  ladies  were  aU 
on  the  new  governor's  side.     It  could  not  well  have  been  other- 

natZl  t  T^"^^  ^'*^-  '   buoyancy  of  spirit  and 

SidutlT  "  "'  ''^^^"^  ^""^^  "^^*^^  ^'^'  «^^« 

Of  course  •  ti  attempt  to  tamper  with  the  Oanstitution,' 
as  It  was  called  a  »*ction  of  Natal  society,  gave  rise  to 
considerabe  opp..  ^on  ;  and  when  the  Leg^afive  ciLS 
met^  vejy  hvdy  d.  ^n*  .H,k  ^  Jace  in  that  small  assembly 
at  whxch  ambitious  u  -^p^  ■  nd  joumaHstic  Vanes  were 
present.    But  the  wfr  .^  ^  «  i„  truth  a  teacup  tempest 
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The  eternal  African  native  was  the  solo  reality  in  it,  and  all 
the  talking,  and  the  travelling  that  was  to  follow  the  talking, 
got  Natal  no  nearc  to  the  solut'.on  of  that  immense  human 
prob.  'm. 

The  longer  I  have  watched  the  workings  of  the  great  and 
the  Httle  representative  and  dehberative  assemblies  of  the 
world,  the  more  I  have  .  en  disposed  to  think  of  the  dog  en 
the  deck  of  a  canal  boat,  who  imagines  he  is  pulling  the  load 
because  he  stands  barking  at  the  old  horse  that  is  draggmg  it. 
But  perhaps  if  thr'  dog  did  not  think  he  was  doing  p"  this 
work,  he  might  be  uitiug  some  of  the  people  at  the  -in  -  end 
of  the  boat. 

The  Natal  Constitution  Bill  passed  by  a  very  small  majority, 
and  th'  '  came  a  time  of  intense  interest  to  me  personally. 
We  starivid  up  country  to  visit,  first,  the  locations  from  which 
the  tribes  of  Langalabalele  and  Putili  Zulus  had  been  recently 
ejected,  at  the  foot  of  the  Drakenrberg  Mountains  ;  then  the 
Ime  of  the  Tugela  River  and  the  Ladysmith  and  Newcastle 
districts  ;  and,  finally,  I  was  to  be  detached  on  a  mission  to 
President  Brand  in  Bloemfontein,  the  Kimberley  Diamond 
Fields,  and  Basutoland.  If,  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  it 
was  to  fall  to  my  lot  to  hold  a  high  civil  and  miUtary  position 
in  South  Africa  on  my  own  account  and  to  endeavour  to  tell 
the  governing  powers  of  England  '■  the  size,  weigh' ,  and  sub- 
stance of  certain  forces  and  quantity  Ji  the  problom  with  which 
they  would  then  have  to  deal,  I  o.^e  it  largely,  if  not  wholly, 
to  the  mission  I  was  now  about  to  undertake,  that  many 
warning  words  written  and  spoken  by  me  under  circumstances 
of  no  little  difficulty  and  complexity  m  that  later  time,  were  at 
least  foimd  fairly  accurate  when  all  the  account  was  closed. 

We  set  out  in  mid- June  for  the  Drakensberg,  with  saddle- 
horses  and  waggons.  The  weather  was  perfect,  the  scenery  not 
to  be  surpassed.  Tower-topped  mountains,  ten  and  twelve 
thousand  feet  in  height,  snow-crowned  and  purple,  rose  as 
Natal's  western  boundary  wall.  Along  the  feet  of  these  we 
travelled,  each  night  camp  measured  from  the  last  night's  one 
by  the  '  trek  '  of  the  oxen — sometimes  ten  miles,  sometimes 
five,  for  there  were  many  drifts  to  be  crossed  and  hours  were 
often  lost  at  some  of  them.  But  with  our  horses  to  let  us  rove 
in  front  or  on  the  flanks  of  the  transport  waggons,  the  shortest 
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day's  trek  often  gave  us  the  longest  day  of  sport  or  rambling. 
June  ia  South  Africa's  mid-wmffr,  a  b(  ason  of  brilliant  sunshine 
and  clear  frosty  nights  ;  sunrises  of  great  f-'eat  beauty,  with 
snow-wnitt-  mists  rising  from  unseen  river  .^ds,  and  ciimhing 
slowly  up  the  mountain's  eastern  fare,  thinning  and  dissolving 
as  they  ascend  ;  evenings  of  still  more  perfect  lustre  when  fhe 
sun  has  gone  down  behind  the  many  domes  and  turrets  of  the 
Drakensberg,  and  the  western  sky  above  the  serrated  snow  is 
one  vast  green  and  saffron  afterglow.  These  w^re  pleasant  days. 

We  struck  the  Tugela  in  the  centre  of  the  great  angle  which 
half  enclc  .3  it  for  some  miles  after  it  has  come  down  in  three 
gieat  jumps  from  the  top  of  the  drakensberg  ;  then  we  jour- 
neyed past  scenes  which,  twenty-five  years  later,  were  to  loom 
large  m  our  history :  to  Ladysmith,  ai.^  up  to  Newcastle,  & 
tmy  village  of  a  dozen  houses.  From  this  place  Sir  Garnet 
WoLseley  xoUowed  the  Tugela  Valley,  and  I  began  my  journey 
through  the  Orange  Free  State  to  Kimberley. 

At  that  time  no  land  on  earth  seemed  to  lie  in  greater  peace 
and  surer  prospect  of  its  continuance  ;  but,  strangely  enough, 
I  find  in  a  pocket  notebook  I  then  carried  a  quotation  which 
must  have  expressed  some  foreboding  in  my  mind,  other- 
wise it  would  scarcely  have  found  entry  there  : 

Taus  far  their  (the  white  men's)  course  has  been  marked  with 
blood,  and  with  blood  must  it  be  traced  to  its  termination  either  in 
their  own  destruction  or  m  that  of  thousands  of  the  population  of 
Southern  Africa.' 

From  Newcastle  in  a  long  day's  ride  I  ascended  the  Drakens- 
berg by  the  Ingogo  Valley  and  Botha  Pass,  thence  by  post-oart 
from  Harrismith  and  Bethlehem  and  Winburg  to  Bloemfontein. 
This  was  a  five  days'  journey.  Above  the  berg  the  land  was 
all  a  great  roUing  plain  of  veldt,  unmarked,  unfenced  with 
enormous  herds  of  blesbok,  sprmgbok,  and  other  antelopes 
grazmg  or  gaUopmg  over  it,  the  cart  path  a  thm  ribbon  of  lighter 
colour  windmg  away  through  a  brown  waste,  over  which 
blew  a  wmd  of  the  keenest  and  most  invigorating  freshness. 
At  intervals,  on  either  side  of  the  road-ribbon,  table-topped  hills 
rose  near  and  far,  breaking  the  dull  monotony  of  tho  lower 
level,  untU  the  straight  lines  of  their  summits  became  merged 
into  a  distant  horizon. 
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At  Bloemfontein  I  presented  my  letters  of  introduction  to 
President  Brand,  and  during  the  following  days  I  had  many 
interviews  with  that  remarkable  man.  Bloemfontein  was 
then  only  a  largo  village,  but  on  market-day  the  place  was 
crowded  with  men  in  well-horsed  Cape  carts,  or  large  waggons 
drawn  by  many  oxen — a  fine,  manly,  heavy-bearded, and  broad- 
shouldered  race  of  men,  and  with  women  with  large  fair  faces, 
big  figures,  and  light  brown  hair.    Babies  were  very  numerous, 

I  passed  on  to  Kimberley,  travelling  in  a  four-horsed  post- 
cart  which  left  Bloemfontein  shortly  before  sunset.  A  Uttle 
Bushman  driver  and  two  half -Hottentot,  half-Bushman  girls 
were  the  only  other  occupants  of  the  vehicle. 

A  strange  green  porcelain-coloured  sunset  tinged  half  the 
western  sky  and  presaged  some  weather  turmoil  from  the  west, 
into  which  we  were  rapidly  driving,  and  a  wild  storm  broke 
upon  us  before  we  were  many  hours  out.  First,  blinding  dust, 
then  a  deluge  of  rain,  which  soon  turned  into  blinding  snow, 
and  thunder  and  lightning  such  as  I  had  not  seen  even  on  the 
Gold  Coast.  The  lightning  was  everjrwhere  at  once,  so  rapidly 
did  the  vivid  flashes  follow  one  another,  and  simultaneously 
with  them  came  the  burst  and  crash  of  the  discharges.  We 
were  moving  through  an  atmosphere  so  charged  with  electric 
currents  that,  looking  up,  I  saw  for  the  first  and  last  time  in 
my  fife  a  curious  phenomenon — a  bluish  light  like  that  of  a  tall 
thin  candle  flame  extending  some  inches  from  the  top  of  the 
long  whip  handle  which  the  driver  had  in  his  hand.  The  post- 
cart  owner  in  Bloemfontein  had  provided  a  large  sheepskin 
*  karrosse  '  for  my  use,  but  I  could  not  allow  the  two  wretched 
Bushman  girls  in  the  back  of  the  cart  to  lie  cowering  in  the 
wet  snow,  and  the  karrosse  made  them  less  miserable. 

At  four  in  the  morning  we  reached  the  village  of  Boshoff, 
the  rain  still  falling  in  torrents.  Next  day  Kimberley  was 
reached  in  baking  sunshine.  At  that  time  Kimberley  (or 
Colesborg)  was  a  strange  place.  It  had  just  concluded  a  small 
rebellion  on  its  own  account — had  risen  against  its  English 
governor  and  his  colonial  secretary,  established  a  provisional 
government,  rescued  a  recalcitrant  storekeeper  from  the  hands 
of  three  const?  bles,  and  done  several  other  free  and  independent 
things.  No  Dutchmen  or  Boers  took  part  in  this  movement, 
which  hud  ilti  origin  in  uomo  Government  order  permitting  tlie 
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a^ra^h°nf°'''"'^  ^  *^*^°°^  *^««"  ^°^  themselves.  The 
approach  of  six  companies  of  British  soldiers  marching  from 
Cape  To^  had  caused  a  general  stampede  of  the  S  S 
standard-bearers  of  liberty-^n  Englishman,  a  ^Zn  an 
Irishman,  and  a  Natal  colonist-^ross  the  border  a^thint^ 

I  found  the  British  battalion  (the  24th  Regiment)  encamped 
at  Barkley,  on  the  Vaal  River,  north  of  Kimberley.  It  waS 
battahon.  with  nearly  aU  the  officers  who  were  now  present 

wrfJ;r;t'3ir;"^^  '-'-^''  'y  ^'^  -"-t 

this  tune.  Eton  and  Harrow  men  ;  old  army  officers  •  younir 
adventurous  spints  from  the  Cape  Colony  f  East  EndTd 
St;"  m'^'p^  T^'  abundance-all  thes^  ;ere  to  be  foiTd 
The  kte  Mr  Rhodes  was  there,  but  I  did  not  meet  him  The 
town  consisted  of  corrugated  iron  and  canvas,  the  st^ts  were 
deep  m  mud  and  empty  bottles,  and  ten  or  twelveTousand 
negroes  were  at  work  in  Colesberg  pit.  which  was  twelve Tres 
m  size  and  two  hundred  feet  in  depth.  Every  grade  and  sS 
m  hfe  was  represented  here.  There  was  a  uSversity  man  who 
gave  readmgs  in  the  Town  HaU,  and  his  rendering  S^Ws 
May  Queen  so  deeply  affected  a  huge  Cornish  mineTat  the 
back  of  the  audience  that  he  ejaculated  in  a  deepTice  a   the 

And  so  am  I !      He  was  a  large,  bearded  man,  and  he  appeared 

I  got  back  to  Bloemfontein  on  23rd  July,  through  a  country 
where  thousands  of  sheep  had  been  kiUed  by  the  snow-sto^^ 
and  after  many  more  conversations  with  pLiderBraid   in' 

South  Afnca  were  reviewed,  I  set  out  for  Basutoland,  intend, 
to  enter  Natal  by  a  pass  over  the  Drakensberg  near  th«  ar!S? 
Tugela  WaterfaU.    We  camped  at  ThahZ^! Z&^t  n^^hf 
where  the  old  chief  of  the  Barralongs,  Mo^ko"  nLety  ye^f  oi 
age^^Btill  dwelt,  and  reached  Maseru  early  the  kext  dL 

The  commissioner  here.  Colonel  Griffiths,  had  seen  much 
colonial  service  ;  and,  like  Colonel  Southev  at  KimSrleTht 
bad  gone  through  campaigns  in  Kaflfrarik  under  SkSrt 
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Smith.  We  rode  together  over  the  remarkable  table  momitain 
called  the  Berea,  where  the  paiamount  Chief  Moshesh  had 
defeated  a  column  of  British  troops  in  the  war  of  1852  ;  then, 
having  bought  a  couple  of  Basuto  ponies  for  the  ride  to  Natal, 
I  set  out  on  the  4th  August  for  the  head  of  the  Caledon  River. 
Unfortunately,  one  of  the  ponies  came  down  under  me  on 
some  flat  rocks  as  we  were  nearing  a  French  Protestant  mission 
station  at  the  advanced  posts.  The  cap  of  my  knee  was  deeply 
cut ;  but  the  excellent  wife  of  the  missionary  dressed  the 
wounds,  and  I  went  on  the  next  morning  towards  Leribe,  a 
ride  of  over  forty  miles,  where  dwelt  the  Basuto  chief  Moloppo, 
the  son  of  Moshesh,  the  owner  of  fifty  wives,  and  reputed  to  be 
full  of  craft  and  cimning.  The  agent  at  Leribe  was  Major 
Bell,  an  old  Cape  Corps  soldier,  who  had  fought  under  Harry 
Smith  at  Boomplatz  in  1849.  The  next  day's  ride  from  Leribe 
was  through  scenery  of  a  very  wild  and  striking  character. 
We  were  bound  for  the  kraal  of  Letsika,  still  higher  up  the 
Caledon.  I  had  with  mo  two  Basuto  policemen,  with  whom 
I  could  not  exchange  a  word  ;  but  we  got  on  well  by  signs, 
and  when  one  has  been  in  the  habit  of  living  with  any  one 
African  race,  it  is  easy  to  be  at  home  with  another.  The  root 
ideas  and  tokens  are  the  same  everywhere  ;  so  is  the  food. 

Our  path  lay  through  a  gorge  in  the  mountains,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  the  river  ran  in  deep  curves.  The  sun  could 
not  reach  the  bottom  of  this  glen,  which  was  bounded  on  either 
side  by  steep  precipitous  cliflfs  of  sandstone  rock,  ending  above 
in  turrets  and  spires.  The  path  wound  in  zigzags  up  to  a 
ledge,  upon  which  stood  the  kraal  of  Letsika. 

Lower  down  on  the  level  groimd  we  had  met  a  Basuto,  gallop- 
ing for  all  he  knew  on  a  grey  pony,  coming  towards  us.  The 
policemen  called  to  him  to  stop,  but  as  he  had  no  bit,  and  onlj' 
a  rope  at  one  side  of  the  pony's  mouth,  he  could  only  pull  up 
by  circling  his  steed  round  and  round  us  until  the  animal  came 
to  a  stand  for  want  of  a  smaller  circle  space.  They  had  heard 
I  was  comuig,  and  he  was  riding  to  the  nearest  store,  ten  miles, 
for  some  English  food,  coffee,  sugar,  etc.  They  had  killed  a 
kid  in  the  kraal.  How  like  all  these  i)eo])le  were  to  old  Bible 
folk  I  It  was  we  who  were  different.  Wo  got  to  the  kraal 
with  tired  horses.  Letsika  was  a  good-looking  young  man, 
and  his  young  wife  did  hor  household  work  well.    They  Iiad 
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wife  camr^dir^n  tf'?  ""^^  '"^'J  """^  '*'»"«'  »d  W' 
They  had  O^ZloBm  ll^t  e'^VT,  "■""''  ^"^  ™''- 
story  of  Bret  Harte's  "«''*  '""'*•''  :   I  l«>d  « 

jog  often  fy  sS;?nri:;'S.:rr  'z'sttt'^r; 

to  dismount  at  these  ulao^.,  h„f  \^^<^"^^.^avo  been  glad 
their  saddles.  I  dtd";?  ^k'^^?' i^JJ^TJ"'^.'''^' 
beat  a  Basuto  pony  in  mountain  oZbZ  ""^  ""'"'  """ 

Mo°"  Z  S*  r::,'t 'Vr  ?-«■ '""  °"  »"  "ett  .he 
hi«hc.t  mounlrsouTof  ttfzll^'  '"""',  ^"^    '^'"''  «  "■» 

tho^tdtrro^^srirrjsrfrd't "',"'' 
s-^Xateid  .'£"t^  -^^  - - 

Ivinrr    h,.f  ii,^       1  1^    divide  on  which  snow  was 

VVitzie's  Mock,  wt  o  "  e  -p^^^^^^^^^^^^  '^^  farther  side,  lay 
Moshesh's.  Paulus  had  boon  fnT  f ^":"'  *  ^•'"'^'"  ^^^  «'^ 
he  did  not  app«^r  L  have  l^n  °  .^1     "  "^-T^'^  ^'^"'^'  ^"^' 

once  asked  an  educated  negro  on  the 
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Gold  C!oast  what  his  people  thought  of  Englishmen.  '  Half  a 
fetish,  half  a  fool,'  was  the  answer  ;  '  a  fetish  because  they  do 
things  we  can't  do,  and  a  fool  because  they  come  out  here  to 
do  them.' 

From  Moperi's  kraal  I  crossed  the  Drakensberg  by  a  rough 
bridle  path  into  Natal,  and  in  a  long  day's  ride  reached  the 
Tugela  presidency,  where  my  damaged  knee  was  again  dressed. 

Another  ride  of  fifty  miles  took  me  from  the  presidency  to 
the  valley  of  Colenso,  by  reaches  of  river  and  spurs  of  mountain 
to  which  another  quarter  of  a  century  would  bring  celebrity. 

On  12th  August  I  reached  Maritzburg. 


CHAPTER  XII 

I  FOUND  aU  the  members  of  our  missioa  reassembled  in 
Government  House,  Maritzburg.  after  their  various  travels. 
Reports  l^ad  now  to  be  written  embodying  the  impressions 
formed  upon  the  different  subjects  of  reference-native  affairs. 

^i  T?Tu'  ?'?'^u  *^''^''  ^"^  *^«  P°^«ible  trend  of  affairs 
m  the  Dutch  states  beyond  our  borders. 

A  notable  visitor  had  joined  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  party 

w   the  person  of  Mr.  James  Anthony  Froude.    My  friend. 

General  Sir  Henry  Brackenbury.  in  a  recent  volume  of  recoUec ' 

tions.  referrmg  to  Mr.  Froude's  presence  at  this  time,  has  said 

that    Butler  got  more  into  his  (Mr.  Froude's)  confidence  and 

intimacy  m  a  day  than  he  (Colonel  Brackenbury)  had  done 

in  SIX  months ;  m  the  woes  of  Ireland  they  had  a  subject 

of  deep  common  mterest  to  both.'    My  recoUections  of  that 

pleasant  intercourse  and  of  those  social  gatherings  round  the 

general  s  table  m  old  Government  House,  at  the  foot  of  the 

slope  that  led  up  to  Fort  Napier  and  the  Zwart  Kop,  are  not 

quite  General  Brackenbu.y's.    He  is  not  fair  to  hhnself.     I 

think  that  If  Mr.  Froude  honoured  me  with  a  larger  share 

of  his  conversation  than  that  which  he  gave  to  my  com- 

panions,  it  was  because  being  Irish  and  Catholic  I  presented 

perhaps,  a  wider  target  for  his  shots  than  they  did.     In  his 

own  way  he  had  a  deep  and  fervid  affection  for  Ireland. 

His  heart  was  set  in  Kerry,  and  I  have  an  idea  that  it  was 

by  the  lessons  he  had  learned  in  the  study  of  Tudor  and  Stuart 

times  m  that  part  of  Ireland  that  his  views  of  the  Dutch 

question  m  South  Africa  had  been  coloured  and  even  moulded 

He  hked,  too.  to  try  little  bits  of  religious  or  political  badinage 

upon  me.    I  remember  his  asking  me  in  a  large  company  if  I 
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had  gone  when  at  Madeira  to  see  the  Portuguese  statue  of  the 
'  Winking  Virgin,'  which  was  said  to  be  there.    I  said  that  I 
had  not,  and  gave  as  my  reason  that  I  had  seen  so  many 
winking  ladies  in  England  that  the  sight  had  ceased  to  have 
novelty  for  me.    It  was  afterwards  that  we  became  friends. 
At  this  time  Mr.  Froude  w.  3  termmating  a  quasi-political 
mission  to  South  Africa,  undertaken  at  the  request  of  Lord 
Carnarvon,  in  the  interests  of  the  Confederation  of  all  the 
States  and  Colonies.     What  a  strange  retrospect  those  thirty- 
four    years   present  to-day!      How  eager   we   were   at   our 
writings,  our  proposals,  our  plans  for  colonisation,  for  native 
government,  better  land  division  and  tenures,  extensions  of 
railways  and  telegraphs,  and  half  a  dozen  other  matters— so 
hopeful  about  it  all.    And  how  exceedingly  droll  it  must  all 
have  seemed  to  the  little  cherub  up  aloft,  who,  no  doubt,  saw 
the  thirty  years  then  coming  as  wc  saw  the  thirty  years  that 
had  gone. 

At  the  time  of  this  mission  of  ours  Sou<h  Africa  had  enjoyed 
profound  peace  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.    Two  weak  battahons 
of  infantry  sufficed  to  give  it  garrison.    Old  racial  issues  were 
disappearing ;     that    best   form    of   race-amalgamation    was 
fci-eadily    progressmg— intermarriage.    Then    began,    first    at 
Kimberley,  and  later  in  the  other  mining  centres,  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  element,  the  preaching  of  the  rehgion  of 
•the  top  Dog  and  the  under  Dog  ' ;  the  bounder  suddenly  let 
loose  in  the  '  Illimitable,'  to  be  followed  by  a  quarter  century 
of  strife  and  bloodshed,  until  to-day  we  are  arrived  at  the 
precise  spot — Confederation— which  Mr.  Froude  '  id  a  few 
other  people  then  strove  for,  and  which  was  just     i  possible 
and  as  attainable  at  that  time  as  it  has  been  found  to  be 
to-day.     In  the  eye  of  the  very  young  child  and  in  that  of 
the  old  man   there    is   the   same  strange   look  of   surprise, 
the  wonder  of  what  it  is  all  about,  and  the  question  of  '  What 
it   was  all  for.'     And  doubtless  so  it  will  be  to  the  end, 
until  we  can  all  sit  with  the  cherub  and  see  both  sides  of  the 
swing. 

Not  the  least  interesting  among  the  personalities  met  with 
in  this  visit  to  South  Africa  was  the  then  Mr.  (Sir)  Theophilus 
Shepstone.  In  the  earUer  days  of  my  journey,  while  we  were 
fltill  in  that  beautiful  region  in  Natal  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
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Drakensberg  Mountains,  that  quiet  land  of  the  Putiii  and 

^th'^steltf "'  iTif  "^^y  ^  ^^y'«  -mpa,tnsmp 
with  Mr.  Shepstone.    He  had  begun  to  study  human  philoso.,hv 

1?  HaTth;  ^'l  '^'i^^^'  ^"°"^  *^«  ^"'-  from  WsT^^! 
from  fh?.!  I  Pl^Jof  Phers  of  the  world  have  to  go  down 
from  the  class  before  they  can  go  up  to  the  clouds.  Thev  Z 
hke  plants  nurtured  in  a  hot-house,  unable  to  s  and  S^  the 

it  In  ^?  !  °"*  *^^  *^^"'"^P«  °f  1^«  to  its  full  focus  •  he 
saw  long  distances,  and.  moreover,  the  hills  on  th.  horizon 

si^nc^l  thfn"  '"\i^-  "^  ^^^  *^^  -*-^  ^-blt  of  "ong 
on  a  hii  ton  rr  1^°::^^  occur-the  sight  of  a  blesbok 
on  a  hUl-top,  a  flower  by  the  wayside,  an  outcrop  of  some 
coloured  rock  in  a  landslide-and  the  silent  spring  of  thouSt 

heard  frran'oirz";  ^""l^^  ""'  "°"^'  ''^'^'  sole  aneclte 
heard  from  an  old  Zulu  chief  a  generation  earUer,  told  in  those 

e^z'or:rr'  ^°^r  "^^^^  *^^  ^^^  --  ^-Son- 

thev  livP     i      T  ":,  *^^  ''^^'''  *°^  wilderness  m  which 

they  hve  People  wonder  how  men  whom  we  call  barbarous 
have  so  often  in  their  Hves  a  natural  level  of  right  anTwronp 

selveTand  o        "r  T"  ^^^"^^  "^  ^^^^^  b'^-g«  to  "f- 

evtrX^  Z  r'°^  ""'^-  '^^'^  ^°^g^*  *^^t  i«  nature 
everything  has  a  right  and  a  wrong  side,  and  that  it  is  only  in 

?1hiL"  thi;  '°.^^^  r  P'^  ^"  "^^^^  «^^«  *^«  shado^tli 
Zut^blf     ^    !  !  "*^"  ^  *^"  "°^P^y  °f  that  old  white 

Shepstone  made  one  mistake  in  his  life ;  but  of  that  later 
Another  friend  met  at  that  time  in  Natal  was  Dr.  Colenso 

^y..  IJ""^  ^r'"^  '°^^^^  fig^^^g  ^  ^P^  battle  agist 
the  greeds  and  cruelties  of  man.  He  was  not  in  touch  wTth 
the  majority  of  his  feUow-colonists  in  those  days,  for  cau  es 
which  will  bo  famihar  to  readers  of  Nathaniel  Ha'w  hie  fifty 

c^t  down  the  forest  or  clear  the  brushwood  in  a  new  colony 
the  first  crop  that  sprmgs  from  the  soU  has  many  we^ds Tu 
.mevitable  that  it  should  be  so;  pcrhap  it  fs  evln  i "cet 
S'hl^  .  ^''^.^^^^  t  know  how  much  he  doesn't  know 
may  have  las  use    m  a  new  land,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
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We  left  Natal  early  in  September,  and  reached  London  a 
month  later. 

It  was  an  interesting  moment,  the  close  of  the  year  1876. 
Mr.  Digraeli,  having  then  fairly  settled  his  account  with  home 
politics  in  the  previous  eighteen  months  of  oflBce,  was  free  to 
laimch  forth  into  foreign  enterprises.  Some  great  specialist 
of  the  brain  had  said  that  until  his  sixtieth  year  a  man  was 
himself,  that  from  sixty  to  seventy  he  belonged  to  his  family, 
and  that  from  seventy  onwards  he  was  merged  in  his  tribe. 
Disraeli  was  now  in  his  seventy-first  year.  The  Eastern  in- 
stinct glowed  strongly  within  him — how  strongly  only  the 
Memoirs  will  tell ;  but,  looking  back  now,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  see  that  signs  were  showing  above  the  surface  in  November 
1875  plainly  indicating  the  whitherwards  of  coming  events. 

Shortly  after  our  arrival  in  England  I  attended  a  lev6e 
held  in  the  old  Horse  Guards  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  His 
Royal  Highness  was  kirid  and  r^acious,  said  some  nice  things 
about  bygone  service,  and  a  week  or  two  later  I  was  agree- 
ably surprised  to  receive  a  letter  from  his  military  secretary 
asking  if  I  would  accept  the  position  of  deputy  assistant 
quartermaster-general  at  headquarters.  I  re^Ued  in  the 
affirmative ;  and  bafore  I  could  be  gazetted  to  the  appoint- 
ment another  letter  came  from  another  high  official  asking  if 
I  felt  disposed  to  proceed  first  on  a  mission  to  trans-Caspian 
Persia  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  upon  the  Russian  move- 
ments along  the  Attrek  Valley  in  the  direction  of  Merv,  after- 
wards taking  up  the  post  at  headquarters.  All  my  natural 
inclinations  lay  in  the  direction  of  Persia  as  against  Pall  Mall, 
and  I  replied  accepting  the  mission  to  Merv  ;  but  the  proposal 
fell  through  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  Foreign  Office  to 
sanction  the  necessary  expenditure,  and  shortly  before  the 
year  closed  I  joined  the  staff  at  the  War  Office. 

It  was  a  marked  change  of  scene,  from  the  extremity  of  the 
circumference  where  my  service  had  hitherto  led  me,  to  the 
exact  centre  of  the  system. 

And  a  highly  centred  system  it  was  at  that  ti  ie,  far  more 
than  it  is  at  present.  A  corporal  and  a  file  of  men  could  not 
move  from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh  except  with  the  sanction 
and  under  the  sign-manual  of  the  headquarters  in  London, 
'  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you  are  going  to  the  War  Office,'  wote 
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a  gOTeral  of  the  widest  experience  to  me.    '  You  wiU  at  least 
8^  there  the  extraordinary  system  under  which  our  army  is 
administered,  and  you  wiU  also  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  upon 
the  stabihty  of  th3  human  pillars  which  support  the  edifice  of 
administration.'    The  thing  that  soon  became  clear  to  me 
holdmg  even  a  subordinate  position  in  that  great  congeries 
of  confusion  then  kuawn  as  the  War  Office,  was  the  hopelessness 
of  any  attempt  to  uimpUfy  or  improvre  matters  in  any  way. 
A  vast  wheel  was  gong  round,  and  all  men,  big  and  little,  werp 
pmned  upon  it,  each  one  bound  to  eat  a  certain  set  ration  of 
paper  every  day  of  his  life.    It  was  not  the  subject  so  much 
as  the  paper  that  mattered.     In  the  months  foUowing  mv 
appointment  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  Major  Redvers  Buller 
who  held  an  appointment  similar  to  mine  in  the  adjutant- 
general  s  office,   then  presidea  over  by  Sir  Richard  Airey 
My  own  office  had   for   its   head   Gir  Charles    EUice,    and 
later  on  Sir  Daniel  Lysons.    Many  of      officers  whose  names 
became  known  to  army  fame  in  subsequent  years  held  positions 
at  this  time  on  the  headquarters  staff-Colonel  T.  D.  Baker 
Colonel  Robert  Hume,  Colonel,  afterwards  Sir,  Charles  Wilson,' 
hir  Patnck  MacDougaU,  Captain  Herbert;  Stewart,  Sir  John 
Ardagh,  and  others.    I  would  speak  in  particular  of  Colonel 
Ko  -irt  Hume,  R.E.    He  was  an  exceptionally  brilliant  officer 
mixmg  wit  and   vork  in  a  rare  combination.    Like  most  of 
the  young  and  ambitious  soldiers  of  the  time,  his  economic 
resources  were  not  large,  and  he  had  a  hard  struggle,  as  tho 
real  head  of  the  Intelligence  Department,  to  work  his  official 
position  and  maintain  a  large  family. 

When  the  long-expected  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey 
began,  the  work  that  feU  to  his  lot  in  briefing  or  coaching  the 
ministers  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  was 
very  great.  He  died  of  a  slow  fever  about  the  time  of  the 
occupation  of  Cyprus .  He  had  distinguished  himself  during 
the  Aslmnti  V/ar  as  the  engineer-in-chief  of  the  expedition 
and  no  doubt  his  constitution  had  suffered  on  the  Coast  But 
I  knew  somything  ol  his  family  affairs  at  the  time,  and  I  believe 

7^1*  ,  t°  '^^  ^^^^  ''*^"®  ^  *^®  State  was  lost,  not  because 
of  the  labour  it  was  doing  in  the  pubUc  service,  but  because 
ot  nnancial  anxieties  and  worries  at  home. 
At  the  moment  when  Colonel  Hume  was  finding  brains 
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and  knowledge,  geographical  and  other,  for  ministers  and 
statesmen  whose  names  figured  large  in  the  European  con- 
grosses  that  preceded  and  foUowed  the  Russo-Turkish  War 
he  frequently  sat  late  into  the  night  at  home  working  a  sewing- 
machine  to  keep  his  chUdren  in  clothes  !  WTiat  a  lot  of  splendid 
human  steel  I  have  seen  cast  on  the  scrap-heap  in  my  time 
m  the  fuhiess  of  its  strength  and  usefuhiess,  through  the  selfish 
stupidity  of  system  which  never  seemed  to  know  the  worth 
of  any  human  material  it  had  to  deal  with  ! 

The  mass  of  old  and  confused  buildings  in  PaU  MaU  in  which 
the  admmistration  of  the  army  was  then  carried  on  w.as  quite 
typical  of  the  confused  work  itself.     Six  or  seven  houses  had 
been  selected,  and  thrown  into  intercommunication  by  means 
of  three-step  doorways  and  devious  stairways.     AU  grades  of 
London  houses  had  thus  been  brought  together— from  the 
fine  rooms  of  a  ducal  residence,  where  one  saw  walls  and 
ceihngs  with  medaUions  by  Angelica  Kauffmann  and  ItaUan 
mantelpieces  of   the  finest  sculpture,  to   the  mean-looking 
lobbies  and  by-rooms  of  what  had  been  once  a  silk-mcrcer's 
estabhshment.      The    old   saUor   proverb   about   the   island 
of  St.  Helena— that  you   had   the   ciioice  of  breaking  your 
heart  gomg  up,  or  your  neck  coming  down— had  in  a  small 
way  Its  paraUel  in  the  Pall  Mall  makeshift  building  with  its 
many  stairs;    and   it   waa   typical   also  of  the  misfortunes 
attendmg  upon  the  house  that  is  divided  against  itself  that 
for  fully  forty  years  the  department  of  State  which  most 
vitaUy  affected  the  existence  of  the  Empire  was  attempted 
to  be  carried  on  u   a  hole-and-corner  collection  of  buildings 
most  of    the   rooms   of    which   were   as   unhealthy  to  the 
admmifitrators  as  they  were  unsuitable  for  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  division  existing  between  the  civU  and  military  sides 
m  the  War  Office  was  as  lasting  a  source  of  trouble  to  the 
men  who  went  into  the  houses  as  it  was  an  active  agent  in  pro- 
ducmg  faults  in  the  work  that  came  out  from  it.  Men  spent 
the  greater  part  of  their  time  m  official  hours  in  writing 
mmutes  '  from  one  dingy  room  to  another  across  these  dusty 
passages  and  dark  corridors.  The  clerk  who  could  write  the 
sharpest  mmute  in  the  most  illegible  handwriting  was  a  valuable 
remforcement  to  his  particular  side,  and  he  had  never  to  be  ..t 
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changes  :  bad  as  tK  old 
and  leisure  than  it  did  wit 
whose  constitution  is  the 
less,  can  sometimes  rea,. 
or  miagine  himself  either  r 
To  understand  the  ^rut 
you  must  go  a  long  wsv 
C'romweU.    One  fact  aloi 


ae  was,  it     -nxt  bettor  with  oil 

and  Anergj      It  was  like  a  man 

,.  un^..and,  ,  ut  who,  neverthe- 

«e,  ii    If  doe.  not  play  pranks, 

ag  mail  or  a  suong  uian. 

."out  our  military-  ^ministration 

«3k  u    history- ui  lact,  to  Oliver 

that  at  the  end  of  ever,  war  wa  '  h,  °°™<"f-  "  »  this, 
have  come  to  a  unannn  Zl^i^  r,"  *"  "^T*  T 
-.prepared  for  the  war    .,.,  ^^Z^^.lJVZiT^ 

we«re™^  dow.,,r.rl^:.^rJt:r^"'''^'" 

U>ndon  m  the  middle 'seven-       »        «o^   i         i^ 
Mu.h  of  the  gold  which  Zk™  S'w^tT""'"". 

mto  it  four  years  earlier  wa,  m  Tjnl^r 

hoj^  and  dogs,  even  the  sparry.-  u^uZ  'fat'^ran^r-' 
only  the  poor  were  stiU  thin.  I  i  A  back  f  a  h^J  It  -I ' 
kind  hospitable  souls,  chief  am^g  ;he^„n  I'ml  s  deS 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Redvera  BuUer  Eve)  ■,  WWl  „  r""* 
Jones  Robert  Hume,  Heniy  BraoI.enbu;   1   D  Bate  iIm 

E°ve  •  i"f  ^'■""S''-  '^•"'  «»^«"'  Bake'r  RusTell  ■  ^'^ 

Everybody  was  eagerly  watching  the  war-cloud  in  the  Near 
East,  speculatmg  where  the  cloud  would  burst      little  un 

tne  scenery  of  islands  m  the  Levant,  or  seek  for  snipe  along  the 
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Suez  Canal,  or  ride  through  Asia  Minor  for  the  sport  of  the 
thing.  Everybody  knew  that  something  was  coming.  The 
names  of  places  well  known  in  old  war  days  —  Gallipoli, 
Sebastopol,  Constantinople,  Varna,  the  Dardanelles— came 
again  into  constant  conversation.  More  distant  names  also 
entered  into  the  imagmary  map  of  the  theatre  of  coming  war 
which  we  were  so  frequently  constructing— Kizil  Arvat, 
Cabul,  Candahar,  the  Oxus,  Merv. 

It  is  all  thirty  years  ago,  and  two-thirds  of  the  map-makers 
are  dead.  The  world  has  known  many  wars  smce  then,  and, 
as  usual,  it  was  the  utterly  unexpecte  hing  that  happened 
in  the  end.  Wherever  you  went  in  London  in  the  later  'seven- 
ties, you  saw  numbers  of  little  yellow-faced  men,  with  dark, 
shifty  eyes,  and  a  peculiar  expression  of  half  pam  and  half 
pleasure  upon  their  Mongolian  features.  No  one  took  them  at 
all  seriously  as  a  possible  factor  in  war  or  statesmanship.  It 
was  true  that  they  wore  hats  and  trousers,  but  did  not  they  also 
eat  rice  ?  If  any  one  at  those  pleasant  club  dinners  had  even 
hinted  at  the  possibility  of  these  httle  yellow  men  meeting  and 
beating  the  armies  and  navies  of  the  great  white  Czar,  he  would 
have  been  treated  as  an  undiluted  lunatic.  These  little  men 
were  then  busy  learning  in  London  the  lesson  of  how  Asia  was 
to  whip  Europe.  Nothing  so  fraught  with  momentous  results 
to  the  world  had  happened  for  thirteen  himdred  years. 

There  was  one  little  club  dinner  at  this  time  which  was  by 
far  the  most  interesting  I  had  ever  sat  down  to,  and  which  left 
on  my  memory  recollections  noi  o  be  effaced  in  life.  In  the 
winter  of  1876  Major  Robert  Owen  Jones  asked  me  to  meet  an 
old  friend  and  brother  officer  of  his.  Colonel  Charles  Gordon, 
at  the  time  a  passing  visitor  m  London  from  the  Egyptian 
Soudan.  Of  course,  the  name  of  Chinese  Gordon  was  famihar 
to  every  soldier  in  the  service,  but,  as  usual,  men  accepted  the 
sobriquet  without  troubling  themselves  much  about  the  deeds 
that  had  won  it ;  indeed,  some  years  later,  I  met  an  officer 
who  beUeved  that '  Chinese  Gordon  '  was  a  Chinaman  bom  and 
bred. 

The  day  of  the  dinner  came ;  there  were  only  mine  host, 
Gordon,  and  myself.  We  met  in  the  hall  of  the  club,  and  I 
wa,s  introduced  to  a  man  of  middle  age,  rather  under  middle 
height,  of  figure  lithe,  active,  and  well-knit,  and  with  a  face 
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indefinable  to  the^.pre«ir„i  e^;  tl'^STth:  T"'"" 
w  able  at  a  clance   to  dUrAm  *u  ^I^  *^®  °^^*"  O'lo 

surface  that  h^To  depth  of  tTn^^^^^^     J^'''"'^  ^^'^^^"  *J>- 
other  surface  which  has  the  L.H   f  tr'^f  ""^"'"  '*'  ^"^*  ^'^^^ 

within  Gordon -8  oZ  T  n„.  ^  ^!  ^^""^  °^  °««^"  «^as 
clearly  in  any  other  man's  Thn  ''.!  '^'"«^'*  ^^P^^«««d  so 
rose  a  fine  biLd  bronverwhl?'  ^"''  ^^^''^^  «^  ^»«  «°"I 
was  now  beginntgTLhr  stl^^g^  ^"'^  '^^^^  '^^' 

before  the  dinfer  was  ha«  ov^'         *^^^  '°^°  ^°^«  °ff'  ^«d 

It  was  the  ^esZiT,^^:::u;z:?t:z:a^^^  rt^.- 

voice  was  as  clear  and  vibrant  r«  f^I      f  ^^®^  *°-    Gordon's 
bel^  w,,eh  has  a  great'dllXrd  ^Itslw  ^  VLlrtd 

ifd:t:Totrrver^^^^^^^ 

the  Nile,  the  desert,  tFe  liedlve  Llnlr'  ^u  ^""^  ^"°^^ 
had  that  day  -ceived  a  IphT .  t  •  .  ^^'°'"  ^^°°^  Gordon 
the  fever  oJL  lake  tgio^^^^^^^^  ^°  ^^^"™  *<>  Egypt), 

lactic  for  it  called  wlSg'rfinctre  t^^^^^^ 
was  such  that '  it  would  maLM?  i     ?'       ,  ^^^'^''^  °^  ^^^ch 
he  would  change  to  tLfowernK^^^?*'^^^*-'    ^hen 
Russian,  the  Bu^aria^^'theTd  t^^^^  '''  ^"^^«  '    *^- 

in  low  but  very  Isti^  tones  and  M^  ^''^^^^^P"^'  He  spoke 
subject,  carried  to  the  ear  a  sensed  IZ""'  ""^7^8  ^^h  its 
^imUar  to  that  which  the  stht  of  bt  f  f  T  "^  *^^  «°"°d 
of  a  very  ardent  soul,  ^a^fo  th  Lit  "s^Je^^  rneVV^^'.* 
human  voice  nor  looked  infn  o«  "       ^       ^  °®^®^  ^^ard 

tone  and  glance  ttre  nor  dL^r^""'  '^'  '^^  ^^"-d  similar 
equal  facUity  for  putt w[n^  IZ^^^"  *  "^^"  ^^°  ^^d 
in  his  brain/ YouKneve^tT'  '^\'^^^Shts  that  were 
whatever  it  mich?  be  rj/f       '^  ^^/^Planation  ;  the  thing. 

the  buli's-e^e  ranto^cote  to  sTytfJ  ^^"  ,*'^,  ^.^^  ^^^ 
come  and  gone.  We  weTe  alonl^  1  u"'  °^  ^^°'^g  ^^^^ 
but  I  had 'not  been  ai:;:  Tu  I  mett;"''"^^™"' 
Me  Who  possessed  this  charm  ^f  LXJ^.^^   ^^^ 
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Wolseley  and  Charles  Gordon,  but  in  Gordon  the  gift  was 
the  greater. 

A  few  months  after  this  time  the  war-cloud  broke  along 
the  Lower  Danube  and  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1877 — ^tho  year  that  saw  my  marriage — were  full 
of  rumours  and  preparations.  At  first  it  seemed  that  the 
Russian  march  upon  Constantinople  would  meet  with  feeble 
opposition ;  then  came  Plevna,  the  fierce  fighting  in  the 
Balkans,  the  taking  of  Adrianople,  and  the  forward  march  of 
the  Russians  upon  the  Bosphorus.  The  excitement  reached 
its  highest  point  in  London,  but  it  was  of  a  very  frothy  nature, 
the  music-hall  god  '  Jingo  '  playing  a  very  conspicuous  part 
in  it. 

All  these  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  kept  the  staff  in  Pall 
Mall  chained  to  their  desks,  but  as  the  great  war  i;,>.emed  to 
draw  nearer  to  us,  or  we  to  it,  the  lesser  war  of  which  I  have 
already  spoken  between  the  rival  sides  in  the  War  Office  grew 
less.  The  reserves  were  called  out,  and,  despite  of  all  the 
vaticinations  and  prophecies  of  failure  and  desertion,  the 
reservists  turned  up  almost  to  a  man. 

Notwithstanding  the  journalists  and  the  Jingoes,  an  impres- 
sion began  early  to  pervade  the  War  Office  that  there  would 
be  no  war.  The  letters  of  that  time  which  have  since  seen  the 
light  show  that  this  idea  was  also  prevalent  in  India.  Lord 
Lytton  gauged  the  position  very  accurately  when  he  wrote  to 
a  friend,  upon  hearing  that  a  mob  had  broken  Mr.  Gladstone 'e 
windows,  '  I  don't  think  the  great  heart  of  the  English  people 
is  likely  to  do  more  than  break  windows  just  at  present.'  Had 
he  known,  however,  as  I  came  to  know  later,  the  personalit'es 
and  the  means  employed  to  smash  these  few  panes  of  glass  in 
Harlcy  Street,  he  would  not  have  confused  the  breakers  even 
wi:h  a  London  mob,  still  less  with  the  mass  of  the  English 
people. 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  I  happened  to  meet  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  the  Opera  Arcade  on  the  day  his  windows  were  broken  by 
a  few  blackguards  who  had  been  specially  hired  for  the  business. 
The  dark,  piercing  eyes  had  an  unusual  flash  in  them.  A  shower 
of  rain  was  falling  at  the  time,  and  the  great  leader  had  stopped 
a  moment  in  the  shelter  of  the  arcade.  He  had  no  umbrella. 
I  had  one,  and  as  I  was  at  the  door  of  my  club,  I  offered  it  to 
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Imn.  The  expression  of  his  face  softened  instantly,  and  he 
thanked  me  in  most  courteous  terms,  but  said  the  shower  was 
a  passmg  one  and  that  he  did  not  need  any  protection  from  it 

^e  pretence  of  a  war  was  kept  up  until  the  Congress  met 
m  Berhn  in  the  middle  of  1878,  and  then  the  bubble  burst. 
The  whole  business  had  been  quietly  arranged  weeks  earlier 
between  the  high  contracting  parties. 

Amidst  the  knowledge  of  facts  gathered  in  these  years  at 
the  War  Office  few  mipressed  me  more  strongly  than  the  power 
possessed  by  the  civU  side  of  stultifying  any  attempt  which 
mihtary  officers  might  make  to  better  the  position,  or  improve 
the  efficiency,  of  the  men  in  the  ranks.  An  officer  in  the  60th 
Rifles,  whom  I  had  known  in  Canada,  had  invented  a  very 
complete  and  highly  sensible  set  of  miUtary  equipment,  belts, 
knapsack,  and  other  accoutrements,  which  was  very  much 
lighter  and  easier  to  put  on,  take  oflF,  or  carry  than  the  exist- 
mg  equipment. 

This  officer  had  spent  his  little  aU  in  bringmg  the  new 
patterns  to  perfection.    Committees  and  Boards  had  reported 
most  favourably  upon  them.    Soldiers  upon  whom  they  were 
tned,  on  guard  and  on  the  march,  had  declared  them  to  be 
lighter,  easier  to  manipulate  and  to  wear  than  the  old  heavy 
hard  things  our  infantry  soldiers  had  so  long  been  condemned 
to  carry.    Nevertheless,  no  progress  could  be  made  in  getting 
this  new  equipment  taken  into  general  use,  and  time  after  time 
the  unfortunate  designer  and  patentee  used  to  appear  at  the 
War  Office,  only  to  meet  with  the  same  negative  opposition. 
On  one  occasion  his  feelings  of  disappointment  so  overcame 
hun  that  he  quite  broke  down.    I  then  found  where  lay  the 
source  of  this  dead-weight  opposition.    It  was  in  the  man  who 
held  the  contract  for  the  old  man-killing  stuflF.     I  use  the  term 
'  man-killing  '  with  reason.    Many  a  time,  when  going  the  round 
of  some  military  hospital,  as  I  have  already  related,  I  have 
asked  an  old  soldier  what  he  was  suffering  from.     '  Them  pains, 
sir,'  would  be  the  answer  ;  and  '  them  pains  '  were  ascribed,' 
mne  times  out  of  ten,  to  the  wearing  for  twcntv-four  consecu- 
tive hours  of  '  them  belts.' 

In  the  knowledge  that  I  was  thus  able  to  gain  of  the  power 
possessed  by  the  army  contractor  began  a  lifelong  effort  to 
expose  the  evils  of  the  contract  system  at,  it  was  practised  and 
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sustained  by  our  army  administrators  ;  but  it  was  only  towards 
the  close  of  a  long  military  career  that  I  was  able  to  deal  it 
one  good  crushing  blow,  and  though  my  own  knuckles  suffered, 
through  the  action  of  a  few  men  in  high  positions  who  suddenly 
stood  up  on  the  side  of  the  contractors,  I  never  grudged  the 
temporary  annoyance  their  interference  caused  me. 

In  the  sudden  mania  for  acquisition  which  Lord  Beaconsfield 
inaugurated  in  1875-76,  certain  measures  were  begun  in  South 
Africa  and  in  India  which  soon  produced  their  various  fruits 
of  friction  and  strife.  In  September  1876  it  was  decided  that 
the  Transvaal  was  to  be  annexed.  I  don't  think  the  full  story 
of  that  event  is  known  to  many  people  now  living,  and  it  is 
sometimes  of  interest  and  always  useful  that  events  from 
which  very  great  issues  came  should  be  traced  to  their  fountain- 
heads.  , 

I  had  returned  from  a  flying  visit  to  America  in  September 
1876  to  find  my  old  friend  and  companion,  Mr.  Theophilus 
Shepstone,  in  London.  He  had  been  summoned  home  from 
Natal  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  Lord  Carnarvon,  for 
whom  the  recent  failure  to  bring  about  the  confederation  of 
the  South  African  States  had  produced  new  conceptions  of 
policy  and  new  advisers  of  procedure.  When  I  met  Mr. 
Shepstone  he  entertained  no  thought  of  a  speedy  return  to 
South  Africa,  and  I  looked  forward  to  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  him  frequently  in  I/>ndon  during  the  autumn,  and 
having  many  more  of  the ->  conversations  and  discussions 
upon  South  African  questions  the  interest  of  which  I  have 
already  alluded  to  in  this  chapter.  He  had  arranged  to  dine 
with  me  on  a  certain  evening,  but  on  the  day  of  the  evening 
on  which  we  were  to  meet  I  received  a  telegram  from  him 
telling  me  that  it  had  been  suddenly  decided  he  was  to  return 
immediately  to  Natal,  and  f^at,  as  he  was  sailing  next  day, 
our  dinner  could  not  come  off.  A  day  or  two  later  a  battaUon 
of  infantry,  then  in  Ireland,  was  ordered  to  prepare  for  early 
embarkation  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Knowing  what  I 
knew  of  the  drift  of  things  generally  at  this  time,  I  put  both 
these  sudden  orders  together  without  any  difficulty.  The 
next  question  that  arose  was  as  to  the  port  to  which  the 
transport  taking  out  the  infantry  battalion  should  proceed 
in  South  Africa.    There  were  four  ports  possible — Cape  Town, 
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Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  and  Durban.  No  decision  would 
be  given  on  this  point.  Meantime  the  troops  were  on  board 
and  the  ship  was  ready  to  sail.  I  went  to  the  Colonial  Office 
to  point  out  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  decision,  in  order  to  save 
demurrage,  etc.  Still  no  decision  could  be  arrived  at.  I  then 
suited  that  the  transport  should  saU,  and  call  for  orders 
at  St.  Vincent,  and  the  thing  that  struck  me  as  strangest  in 
the  matter  WM  that  the  officials  with  whom  I  was  deaUng 
were  at  that  time  unaware  that  there  was  a  cable  to  St.  Vincent 
by  means  of  which  it  would  be  possible  to  leave  the  matter 
of  destmation  stiU  an  open  one  for  nine  or  ten  more  days 

My  proposal  was  finaUy  sanctioned,  and  the  transport  sailed 
about  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  the  departure  of  Mr. 
Shepstone  for  Natal. 

o.tj'''^T  ^^  °°''  happened.  Both  the  maU  steamer 
oarrymg  Mr.  Shepstone  and  the  transport  steamer  carrying 
W  '*^'2I,««"^«?*«  ^^'^  wrecked  on  the  South  African  coast" 
forty  or  fifty  mdes  from  Cape  Town.  Thus  the  romexation  of 
?f  Transvaal,  decided  upon  early  in  September  1876,  was 
ddayed  by  untoward  events  some  months.  Mr.  Shepstone 
^•^  Z,^^**"  ^^^  ^  *^®  Transvaal  in  Tecember  1876. 
ifi?!'  A^  ^"^  ^^""^  ^^'^  ^  ^^  Commissioner  in  March 
1877,  and  the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  was  a  declared  and 
aooomphshed  fact  on  the  12th  April  in  the  same  year 

These  little  movements,  unknown  and  unnoticed  at  the 
moment  of  then-  occurrence,  were  in  reaUty  the  spring-heads 
of  the  stream  of  events  destined  to  plunge  South  Africa  into  a 
rtate  of  mtermittent  war  for  twenty-six  years,  and  to  cost 
Wreat  Bntam  a  sum  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  millions 
of  money  ;  and  to-day,  after  all  the  blood  spUt  <  1  the  treasure 
spent,  we  are  pretty  much  '  as  we  were  '  in  Soutn  Africa 

The  new  policy  soon  began  to  bear  fruit.  Kaffraria  had 
been  annexed  by  stroke  of  pen,  and  the  Kaffirs  responded  by 
stroke  of  assegai.  Troops  were  sent  from  England-  the 
recalcitrant  natives  were  soon  h  mted  out  of  their  patches  of 
bush  and  forest  near  King  William's  Town,  and  the  troops  were 
then  s  mt  northwards  to  Natal  for  purposes  the  scope  of  which 
tbe  Uovernnrant  at  home  knew  very  litUe  about.  It  soon 
tnuispired  that  it  was  the  intention  cf  Sir  Bartle  Frere  to 
break  the  power  of  the  Zulus  beyond  the  northern  boundary 
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of  Natal.  The  time  seemed  to  him  to  be  opportune.  Natal, 
which  up  to  this  period  had  only  seven  companies  of  infantry 
to  its  garrison,  had  now  seven  battalions  within  its  limits. 
The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Natal,  a  man  of  exceptional  sense 
and  foresight,  did  not  want  war,  but  his  views  were  set  aside. 
A  '  Bill  of  Indictment,'  as  it  was  called,  was  prepared  against 
the  Zulu  king,  Cetewayo.  The  usual  toll  of  cattle  was  de- 
manded from  him,  and,  before  time  was  allowed  for  the  collec- 
tion of  the  animals,  four  separate  columns  of  invasion  entered 
Zululand.  From  the  right  column  to  the  left  there  was  a 
distance  of  about  two  hundred  miles.  It  was  to  be  the  usual 
picnic  expedition.  '  There  will  be  no  fighting,'  people  said  in 
Natal.  '  The  Zulus  are  too  good-natured.  It  will  only  be  a 
walk  over.' 

It  was  in  the  month  of  November  1878  that  a  staff  officer 
of  high  position  at  the  Cape  came  to  my  office  in  Pall  Mall, 
and  in  a  few  words  sketched  the  situation  then  existing  in 
Souih  Africa.  'There  was  absolute  peace  in  Zululand,'  he 
said.  '  The  difficulty  was  to  poke  Cetewayo  up  to  the  fighting 
point.'  When  I  heard  of  the  mo  zement  in  four  separate  and 
far-apart  columns,  I  said  to  my  friend  :  '  It  may  fare  roughly 
for  one  of  the  pokers  ;  we  are  giving  Cetewayo  the  tongs.' 

In  the  last  days  of  the  year  I  left  England  to  spend  a  few 
weeks  with  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  in  Cyprus.  We  had  occupied 
the  island  five  months  earlier :  the  newspapers  were  still  full 
of  the  recent  acquisition,  the  visit  promised  many  points  of 
interest,  and  it  gave  more  than  the  promise.  During  three 
or  four  weeks  I  traversed  the  island  in  every  direction,  from 
Nicosia  to  KjTenia  on  the  north  coast  to  the  top  of  snow-clad 
Troados  in  the  west,  and  to  Famagusta  in  the  extreme  east. 
I  had  been  a  ctranger  *o  the  East  since  leaving  Burmah  and 
India  fifteen  years  earlier.  All  the  young  life  of  America 
and  the  black  life  of  Africa  had  smce  been  my  companions, 
but  here  in  Cyprus  it  was  the  East  again,  the  East  with  the 
Turk  added  on  :  the  ragged  squalor,  the  breast  of  the  earth 
dried  up  and  desolate,  the  old  glory  of  Greek,  Roman,  Norman, 
and  Venetian  civilisation  lying  in  dust  and  ashes  under  a  thing 
that  was  itself  a  dying  force  in  the  world. 

On  23rd  January  I  set  out  with  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  and 
thrf    '»!  his  staff  from  Nicosia  to  Moimt  Olympus,  to  find  a  site 
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for  a  Bummer  camping-ground  in  the  pine  woods  on  the  south 
Dal  f  7'  *?«  mountain,  five  thousand  feet  above  sea-level 
Day  had  just  broken.    As  we  rode  along  the  track  leading 
to  Fensterona,  the  conversation  ran  entirely  upon  the  war 
nit  T!  li^"'.^!''^^  ^  Afghanistan.    What  bad  fortune 

hidTn  »  '  1''^  T^'""  ""^"y  ""^  ^'  ^*^S  °ffi««^«  should  be 
h  dden  away  m  this  dead  island  of  the  Levant,  when  so  much 

oLn     '^?i!°°°''°*  ^  *^'  *^"*''  '^^^'■'y  ^«^Jd  was  about  to 

hnlH  u  .  ?T!  ^f  ""^  ^^""^  *°  *^"  ^yP"°*«  Plo"gl^  and  must 
hold  It  until  the  furrow  is  finished/  was  the  chief's  summing 

fr^t  .K  '/  ^  °'°°'^''^  "^^^"^  ^^  ^'^••^  cantering  akng  the 
track  that  early  morning,  the  remnants  of  Lord  Chelmsford's 
main  column  of  invasion  were  moving  out  of  the  wrecked 
wTtn^f  „     "i"!^"'  Zululand.  and  the  commotion  which 

.W=f     r*  ^  few  months  later.     For  myself  I  was  to  go  there 

th^  nL     TTu     ^  ''*"'^"^  '^  ^"g^^"^  ^^^  Trieste    where 
news  of  the  massacre  at  Isandula  reached  me.    I  tele- 

wJ  a/  q"«rtermaster-general  offering  my  services  for 
South  Africa,  and  two  days  later,  15th  February,  was  in 
London.  Two  regiments  of  cavalry,  several  batteries  of 
artiUery,  and  eight  battalions  of  infantry  were  immediately 
frnn,%°'?r  ^''"  ^^^^^'  ^°^  ^°  ^^«  28th  February  I  sailed 
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CHAPTER  Xni 

Assistant  Adjutant-General  in  Natal.  Death  of  the  Prince  Imperial. 
Advance  into  Zululand.  Ulundi.  Transports  for  England.  Impriaon- 
ment  of  Cetewayo.     St.  Helena  again. 

I  WAS  again  in  Natal.  Three  and  a  half  years  had  passed 
since  I  had  left  the  colony  in  profound  peace  :  it  was  now 
seething  in  strife.  Of  the  four  original  columns  of  invasion, 
the  principal  one  had  been  cut  in  pieces  at  Isandula  ;  the 
action  of  the  remainder  had  been  paralysed.  That  next  the 
coast  had  entrenched  itself  at  Etchowe  ;  all  its  transport  had 
been  taken  by  the  Zulus.  The  northern  column,  under  Colonel 
Wood  and  Major  Redvers  Buller,  had  been  alone  able  to  move 
out  of  its  fortified  position  at  Kambula ;  but  the  mounted 
portion  of  the  force  had  just  suffered  very  severely  at  a  place 
named  Zlobane  in  Northern  Zululand,  and,  although  the 
columns  had  been  able  to  defeat  the  attack  of  a  Zulu  '  impi ' 
on  the  day  following  the  disaster  at  Zlobane,  it  was  no  longer 
a  mobile  entity.  News  of  these  events  reached  us  at  Cape 
Town,  and  when  we  got  to  Durban  Lord  Chelmsford  had  just 
succeeded  in  effecting  the  relief  of  the  garrison  at  Etchowe 
which  had  been  brought  back  within  Natal.  So  that,  of  the 
original  plan  of  campaign,  there  only  remained  Colonel  Wood's 
column  upon  the  soil  of  Zululand. 

The  state  of  confusion  existing  within  Natal  could  scarcely 
be  exaggerated.  To  the  extreme  of  over-confidence  which 
had,  indeed,  been  the  primary  factor  in  the  disaster  of  Isandula, 
had  succeeded  the  dread  of  a  Zulu  invasion.  You  will  usually 
find  that  the  term  *  picnic  '  at  the  rising  of  the  curtain  upon 
one  of  these  little  wars  is  readily  changed  to  '  panic '  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  first  act.  The  reinforcements  now  po' .ring 
into  Natal  reassured  public  opinion,  which  had  grown  over- 
excited at  the  report  of  a  native  Natal  woman  living  in  Zulu- 
land,  who  had  come  down  to  the  Musinga  Drift  to  tell  her 
father  what  the  Zulu  soldiers  were  saying  to  Cetewayo :  '  The 
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I^gllali  are  now  afraid  to  meet  us  in  the  open  ;  they  are  lym« 
behmd  stone  walls.  Let  us  raid  into  Natal.'  No  doubtl 
would  have  been  possible  for  detached  parties  of  Zul^  to 
carry  mto  eflfect  this  idea,  had  their  king  be4  LIm  to 
^ce^to  the  wishes  of  his  soldiers  ;  but  helould  n^Z^l 
It.    AU  through  this  time  he  never  abandoned  his  old  belief 

the  Dutch ;  and  he  clung  to  the  promises  made  him  bv  the 
Govenunent  of  Natal  through  Mr.  Shepstone  at  thTtfme  o? 
stoneT'i?^"'  "^  f  which  were  now  forgotten.  '  Ah,  Shep- 
stone !    he  IS  said  to  have  frequently  exclaimed  at  this  thne, 

tS^    r«  {^^  ^^"^  ^""^^  °^  ^^^'y^g  ^«  on  your  back  ?  ' 
The  staff  billet  to  which  I  was  appomted  was  that  of  assistant 
adjutant-general  mider  the  general  commandmg  the  base  and 
hnesofc  amunication-Major-General  Sir  Henry  CUfford  VC 

hirK  I  u^^.**  °°'^  *^**  ^°^°^g  aU  the  generals  I 
have  been  brought  into  contact  with,  none  possessed  a  per- 
Bonahty  more  lovable,  none  had  a  higher  courage  a  larger 
ThT  °i  P"^fl^"*y'  -  -  g-ater  apti'tude  for  iLg  tS 

TL.u  ^^'^  "f""  begmning  broke  down  the  health  and 
Zr^a^fn  r^*  P^y^le^l  ^t'-^^gth  of  an  exceptionally  strong 
man  .and  he  returned  from  South  Africa,  a  year  later,  only 

.  «^°fl''T.r^^i:^^*^'  ^^"^^^8'  ""^  ^"^  I  ^o^ked  together  in 
a  stiflmg  httle  office  m  Durban,  the  corrugated  iron  roof  ot 
which  in  the  semi-tropical  cUmate  of  the  coast  made  the 
temperature  almost  insupportable  m  the  afternoons.    After 

Tthf  bSbriS^^"' r^^"  ^^  ^-'^"^^^-g'  -<i  I  --  alone 
»  ul  .  ^^®r-  I*  ^as  a  strange  life  at  first.  I  lived 
worked  ate.  and  slept  in  that  office.  For  weeks  there  was  no 
.^pite  from  work.  Troops  were  pouring  in  and  moving  on 
up  comitry ;  demands  for  every  article  in  the  long  catalogue 
of  modem  war  equipment  for  transport-remounis,  medical 
stores,  camp  equipment,  clothing,  ammunition,  and  fifty  other 
thmgs— were  incessant.  ^ 

War  brings  aU  the  fantastic  idiosyncrasies  of  human  nature 
to  the  surface.  Men  will  rob  and  pillage  and  rape  and  bum 
in  r  ^^^^^^'Jd,^^^  I'ved  very  passable  and  decent  lives 
m  peace.    Many  of  them  think  that  it  is  part  of  the  business  ; 
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and,  of  course,  the  meaner  and  more  sordid  the  war  is,  the 
more  that  part  of  the  programme  becomes  possible. 

I  have  seen,  even  at  a  peaceful  railway  station  in  England, 
a  plethoric  captain  of  Volunteers,  proceeding  to  his  summer 
camp  in  uniform,  begin  to  leer  and  ogle  at  the  passing  female 
sex  generally,  who,  had  he  been  in  his  usual  dress  and  at  his 
daily  business  vocations,  would  have  been  the  picture  of 
decorous  provincial  family  respectability. 

Our  work  at  the  base  of  operations  was  largely  added  to 
by  the  shipwreck  at  Cape  Agulhas  of  a  transport  carrying  a 
vast  amount  of  army  stores — saddles,  boots,  harness,  and  other 
things.  These  had  to  be  replaced,  as  far  as  they  possibly  could, 
by  local  purchase  ;  and  the  merchants  of  Durban  and  Maritz- 
burg  soon  amassed  fortunes  by  selling  their  indifferent  wares 
at  fancy  prices.  Part  of  my  work  was  to  sanction  those 
purchases  ;  they  covered  everything  from  anchors  to  needlos. 
Of  course  we  were  robbed  right  and  left,  despite  our  work 
of  day  and  night.  Sometimes  I  caught  the  thief  ;  but  oftener 
he  escaped  scot-free.  Nature  blessed  me  with  a  good  memory, 
and  I  could  recollect  fairly  well  the  description,  at  least,  of 
the  articles  the  purchase  of  which  I  had  previously  sanctioned : 
so,  when  the  passing  of  the  bills  came,  I  was  able,  generally 
speaking,  to  remember  whether  I  had  approved  the  purchase 
in  the  first  instance,  or  not. 

One  night  I  was  going  through  these  monotonous  files,  when 
my  eye  fell  upon  an  entry — '  One  water-cart,  £25.'  I  was 
morally  certain  that  I  had  not  given  sanction  for  the  buying 
of  this  article.  The  official  was  ordered  to  produce  it.  It 
was  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  our  numerous  storehouses  ;  and 
at  last,  after  searching  inquiries,  it  was  discovered  that  no 
such  article  had  been  bought ;  that  the  nearest  approach  to 
it  had  been  a  water-can,  price  5s.,  and  that  an  ingenious  under- 
strapper in  the  Ordnance  Office  had  changed  the  words  *  water- 
can  '  into  *  water-cart,'  and  made  the  63.  in  the  figure  column 
into  £25.  This,  however,  was  the  merest  trifle  in  the  account 
of  our  losses.  We  had  sent  men  out  to  buy  horses  in  every 
direction.  One  unfortunate  man  was  purchasing  animals  in 
the  Orange  Free  State  :  he  had  forded  a  '  drift '  easily  in  the 
morning,  made  many  purchases  in  the  day,  and  came  to  the 
drift  again  in  the  evening.    Rain  was  falling  ;  the  water  was 
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running  breast  deep  ;  his  horse  missed  his  footing  ;  rider  and 
horse  were  carried  into  deep  water,  and  the  man  was  drowned. 
When  his  body  was  recovered,  it  was  found  to  have  on  it 
a  leather  belt  full  of  gold  pieces,  more  than  three  hundred  in 
number.  These  represented  exactly  ten  per  cent,  on  the  pur- 
chases of  horseflesh  made  that  day.  It  was  their  weight  that 
had  caused  him  to  sink  like  a  stone. 

Shortly  after  landing,   I  visited  Maritzburg  on  business. 
The  troops  were  now  moving  up  country.    Lord  Chelmsford 
was  also  going  forward.    I  met,  in  the  Uttle  Government 
House  in  Maritzburg  so  well  known  to  me  three  years  earlier, 
the  Prince  Imperial,  at  this  time  a  visitor  with  the  Governor, 
Sir  Henry  Bulwer.    We  had  a  long  conversation  :    he  had 
many  questions  to  ask  about  the  Zulus,  the  up  country  for 
which  he  was  about  to  start,  the  climate,  horses,  arms,  equip- 
ment,^ everything.     '  Although  he  was  an  artillery  officer,'  he 
said,  '  he  preferred  to  be  as  he  was  now,  attached  to  the  staff. 
He  might  thus  be  able  to  get  in  closer  touch  of  the  Zulu  enemy 
than  if  he  remained  with  a  battery  of  artillery.'    Within  one 
month  of  the  day  upon  which  we  thus  spoke,  this  splendid  young 
soldier— handsome,  active,  brave  to  a  fault,  the  very  soul  of 
chivalrous  honour,  and  yet  withal  of  a  singular  grace  and 
gentleness— fell  fighting,  deserted  and  left  alone  by  his  escort, 
one  against  twenty  of  this  same  Zulu  enemy.    The  manner 
in  which  this  news  came  to  us  in  Durban  was  singular.    I  had 
a  single  Zulu  to  look  after  my  few  wants  in  the  office  which 
was  now  my  home.    Every  morning  he  entered  the  room,  set 
the  bath  on  the  floor,  and  went  out  as  silently  as  he  had  come 
in  ;   but  on  the  morning  of  3rd  June  he  spoke  a  few  words  : 
'  A  big  "  inkoos  "  had  been  killed.'    Later  that  day  or  the 
next  came  the  details  of  that  wretched  tragedy  in  which  so 
many  things  besides  life  had  been  lost. 

Ten  days  later,  the  body  of  the  Prince  Imperial  was  brought 
to  Durban  to  be  Marked  on  board  a  ship-of-war  for  England. 
I  think  that  the  scene  as  the  funeral  cortdge  wound  down  the 
Berea  Hill  towards  Durban  was  the  saddest  but  the  most 
impressive  sight  I  had  ever  witnessed.  It  was  the  sunset  hour  : 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Berea  was  in  shadow,  but  the  town 
beneath,  the  ships  in  the  roadstead,  and  the  deep  blue  Indian 
Ocean  beyond  the  white  line  of  shore  were  all  in  dazzling  light, 
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The  regiments  that  had  gone  up  country  had  left  their  bands 
on  the  coast,  and,  one  after  the  other,  these  took  up  the  great 
March  of  the  Dead,  until  the  twilight,  moving  eastward  towards 
the  sea,  seemed  to  be  marching  with  us  as  we  went.  Night 
had  all  but  closed  when  we  carried  the  coffin  into  the  little 
Catholic  church  at  the  base  of  the  Berea  Hill. 

I  could  not  get  any  money  from  the  State  or  from  the  Colony, 
but  the  people  of  Durban  readily  answered  my  appeal ;  and, 
though  we  had  only  twenty-four  hours'  notice,  the  church  was 
entirely  hung  in  black  cloth,  violets  were  in  prolusion,  and 
many  wax  lights  stood  around  the  violet-covered  bier  upon 
which  the  coffin  lay.  A  few  French  nuns  prayed  by  the  dead, 
relieving  each  other  at  intervals  through  the  night.  As  the 
cortege,  followed  by  the  mourners,  came  slowly  down  the  hill, 
I  heard  from  the  groom  who  led  the  prince's  charger  the 
particul&rs  of  the  final  scene — so  far  as  it  had  been  possible 
to  put  them  together  at  that  time,  for  none  save  the  Zulu 
enemy  had  witnessed  the  last  desperate  struggle.  But  the 
servant  had  seen  his  master's  body,  and  that  bore  a  tribute  to 
the  dead  man's  courage  more  eloquent  than  had  thousands 
acclaimed  the  last  struggle,  not  for  life — ^that  was  hopeless 
— but  for  honour.  There  were  twenty-six  assegai  wounds,  all 
in  front  of  the  body  ;  the  high  riding-boots  were  found  filled 
with  blood — so  long  and  so  firmly  had  the  boy  stood  under  the 
rain  of  spears  ;  for  though  there  were  eighteen  or  twenty 
Zulus  facing  that  single  figure,  they  dared  not  close  with  him 
while  he  stood.  The  scene  of  the  fight  was  a  long,  shallow, 
sloping  valley  between  hills  ;  a  Zulu  kraal  was  close  at  hand, 
with  patches  of  mealies  around  it ;  then  came  a  donga,  with 
grass  growing  high  in  places  near  it,  and  a  spot  of  bare  ground 
by  the  edge  of  the  donga  (a  dry  watercourse)  where  the  body 
was  found  lying.  Some  of  the  Zulus  carried  guns  :  they  had 
stolen  up  through  the  mealie  gardens  and  fired  a  volley  at  the 
party,  who  were  in  the  act  of  mounting  their  horses.  The 
captain  of  the  escort  galloped  away,  followed  by  his  men  in 
a  general  stampede.  The  prince  must  have  been  still  dis- 
mounted when  they  ran,  for  his  grey  charger  was  found  with 
the  holster  cover  torn  off,  as  though  the  prince  had  caught  it 
in  the  act  of  mounting.  The  horse  was  restive  at  moimting 
at  all  times  ;  and  in  the  confusion  of  the  shots  and  the  galloping 
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away  of  the  escort,  it  would  have  been  more  difficult  than  ever 
to  gain  the  saddle.  But  the  groom  was  certain  that  if  the 
holster  flap  had  been  of  good  leather  the  prince  would  have 
been  able  to  mount,  for  he  was  of  extraordinary  activity  in 
all  matters  of  the  riding-school,  and  could  vault  from  the 
ground  on  to  the  back  of  any  hoise.  The  man's  statement  of 
opinion  found  corroboration  in  an  incident  which  occurred  a 
month  before  this  time.  It  was  thus  described  in  one  of  the 
Natal  newspapers  : — 

'  As  time  rolls  on,  the  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial  loses  none  of 
its  melancholy  significance,  and  no  doubt  many  an  incident  of  his 
brief  stay  here  will,  sooner  or  later,  come  to  light.  One  in  particular 
may  be  mentioned.  When  at  the  Royal  Hotel,  the  prince  asked  Mr. 
Doig  to  show  him  his  horses.  At  the  Crown  stables  there  was  a 
wild  young  horse  which  had  Just  thrown  one  of  the  stable  hands. 
The  prince,  without  the  aid  of  stirrups,  vaulted  into  the  saddle, 
and  although  the  horse  bolted  away  and  made  every  endeavour  to 
throw  him,  he  brought  him  safely  back  to  the  stable,  and  dropped 
from  the  saddle  with  a  most  extreme  nonchalance.  The  horse  has 
since  thrown  another  rider  and  broken  his  leg.* 

The  next  mommg  we  all  assembled  again  at  the  little  church, 
where  an  old  French  priest  said  a  requiem  Mass.  Then  we 
carried  the  coffin  to  the  hearse,  and  the  long  procession  passed 
through  the  town  to  the  wharf  at  the  Pomt,  two  miles  distant, 
with  the  same  solemn  parade  as  on  the  previous  evening.  At 
the  wharf  the  coffin  was  handed  over  to  the  naval  authorities, 
and  taken  to  the  flagship  in  the  outer  roadstead. 

In  her  strangely  sad  history  South  Africa  has  seen  many 
sad  sights,  but  none  so  sad  as  this  '^ne. 

I  am  writing  to-day  thirty  year  >3r  that  tf— ible  tragedy 
occurred.  Three  years  ago  I  visited  the  scene  where  it 
happened  ;  walked  the  ground  by  the  fatal  dongas,  and  stood 
by  the  cross  which  Queen  Victoria  caused  to  be  erected  on  the 
spot  where  the  body  was  found  the  day  following  the  death 
of  the  prince.  Nothing  has  changed  in  the  valley  of  the 
Ityotyozi.  A  few  Zuiu  kraals  are  there  still ;  the  dry  dongas 
may  have  worn  a  little  deeper  ;  but  the  long  yellow  grass  is 
waving  there,  and  the  meallo  patches  ;  and  the  big  dark  siate- 
ooloured  hills  slope  up  on  west  and  south,  and  the  deep  dry 
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channel  of  the  Ityotyozi  curves  away  toward  the  north-east, 
the  higheei  tributary  of  the  White  Umvolosi  River. 

No  man  will  ever  pierce  the  '  Might  have  been  '  of  history. 
Fourteen  years  after  the  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  I  met 
in  the  Mediterranean  a  distinguished  admiral  in  the  French 
navy,  and  we  spoke  of  that  day  in  Zululand.  *  If  the  Prince 
were  alive  to-day,'  he  said,  '  he  would  without  any  doubt  be 
Emperor  of  the  French.  The  French  people  would  have 
hailed  iiim  as  their  chief.' 

I  have  spoken  of  the  chaos  which  reigned  in  Natal  following 
up  the  disaster  at  Isandula.    To  that  chaos,  to  that  general 
scramble  of  direction,  to  the  absence  of  any  real  thinking  or 
governing  power  running  through  all  the  army  staff  mav.x.^ery 
of  the  time  must,  in  the  first  and  leading  sense,  be  attributed 
the  death  of  the  Prince  Imperial.    As  usual  in  our  history, 
the  men  who  were  first  at  fault  got  off,  and  the  unhappy 
subordinate  actor  in  the  tragedy  was  immolated.    There  was 
no  excuse  for  the  conduct  of  the  captain  of  the  escort  and 
his  miserable  scratch  following  of  six  makeshift  troopers  ; 
but  neither  was  there  any  excuse  for  the  general  in  command 
of  the  army,  nor  the  staff  officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  see 
that  this  young  French  prince,  a  volunteer  to  us  in  this  war 
and  engaged  in  doing  our  duty  for  the  moment,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  go  out  into  an  enemy's  country  without  full 
and  proper  escort,  and  under  the  eye  and  command  of  an  old 
and  experienced  mounted  officer.    What  were  these  people 
thinking  of  when  they  allowed  that  wretched  party  to  go  nine 
or  ten  miles  from  camp  straight  into  a  land  full  of  armed  and 
lurking  enemies  ?    Four  months  before  this  time,  an  entire 
British  regiment  and  four  or  five  hundred  other  troops,  artillery 
and  cavalry,  had  been  assegaied  to  a  man  at  a  place  within  a 
day's  easy  riding  distance  of,  and  twenty  miles  nearer  to  our 
frontier  than,  this  valley  of  the  Prince  Imperial's  death. 

It  was  afterwards  said  by  way  of  excuse  that  the  prince  was 
brave  to  rashness,  and  that  it  was  his  reckless  daring  which 
led  to  his  death.  What  an  excuse  !  makin  ,  e  fault  of  those 
who  were  responsible  for  the  escort  and  its  leadership  only 
more  glaringly  apparent.  It  is  all  a  horrible  black  night  of 
disaster,  with  a  solitary  star  of  one  man's  glorious  courage 
shining  through  it. 
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When  they  oame  to  look  over  the  poor  boy's  papers,  they 
found  among  them  a  written  prayer  ;  these  sentences  were 
in  it : — 

'  My  God,  I  give  Thee  my  heart ;  but  give  me  faith.  To  pray 
is  the  longing  of  my  soul.  I  pray  not  that  Thou  shouldst  take 
away  the  obstacles  on  my  path  ;  but  that  Thou  mayst  permit  me 
to  overcome  them.  I  pray  not  that  Thou  shouldst  disarm  my 
enemies ;  but  that  Thou  shouldst  aid  me  to  conquer  myself. 
If  Thou  only  givest  on  this  earth  a  certain  sum  of  Joy,  take,  O  Godi 
my  share  and  bestow  it  on  the  most  worthy.  ...  If  thou  seekest 
vengeance  upon  man,  strike  me.  Misfortune  is  converted  into 
happiness  by  the  sweet  thought  that  those  whom  we  love  are  happy  ; 
and  happiness  is  poisoned  by  the  bitter  thought  that,  while  I  rejoice! 
those  whom  I  love  a  thousand  times  better  than  myself  are  sutTe.-iji-.' 
For  me,  O  God,  no  more  happiness :  take  it  from  my  path.  If  1 
forget  those  who  are  no  more  I  shall  be  forgotten  in  my  turn  ;  and 
how  sad  is  tho  thought  which  makes  one  say,  "  Time  -^^^acea  all  "  ! 
...  O  my  God,  show  me  ever  where  my  duty  *  -  give  me 
strength  to  accomplish  it.  .  .  .  Grant,  O  God,'  -  :  iv  »  art  may 
be  penetrated  with  the  conviction  that  those  \  i  1  ,  and 
who  are  dead,  shall  see  all  my  actions  ;  that  my  liir  ;^i      '  •  v^'orthy 

of  their  witness,  and  my  innermost  thoughts  shall  nev.     .    ,.e  them 
blush.' 

Reading  these  sentences,  one  seems  to  lift  a  comer  of  the 
veil  that  hangs  between  man  and  the  Face  of  the  Inscrutable. 
Happily  for  those  who  have  to  work  in  war,  there  is  still  time 
left  for  thinking. 
.  A  few  days  after  the  close  of  this  sad  chapter,  the  telegrams 
from  England  via  St.  Vincent  announced  that  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley  was  coming  out  to  relieve  Lord  Cheln^  ford  of  his 
command.  '  The  cloud  of  misfortune  seems  ever  to  overhang 
this  miserable  and  luckless  war,'  thus  wrote  Archibald  Forbes, 
from  Camp  Itelezi  Hill  on  the  night  of  Whitsunday.  It  was 
true.  But  there  was  more  than  misfortune  in  all  that  had 
happened  :  things  were  done  that  read  to-day  as  beyond 
possibility  of  credence.  The  ■•vdvance  into  Zululand  was  made 
in  two  columns— one  entering  by  Landmunn's  Drift  over  the 
Buffalo  River  ;  the  other  by  the  coast-roi  1  from  Durban  over 
the  Tugela  to  Port  Dumford.  This  latter  force,  consistmg 
of  two  brigades  of  British  infantry  and  cavalry  and  artillery, 
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had  now  been  creeping  slowly  forward,  with  many  halts  between 
the  creepb,  for  about  six  weeks.  It  was  now  halted  at  Port 
Dumford.  Of  certain  officers  many  stories  were  current,  and 
num'  rnus  were  the  epigrams  and  lampoons  which  the  Natal 
'  nvnpiip'Ts  indulged  in  at  the  time. 

A  letter  wrii '  en  by  a  staff  officer  of  high  place  early  in  July 
i  peiks  of  a  gf:  leral '  moving,  at  a  time  when  transport  is  above 
&:1  '.Mn^'i  ;ire;;ious,  with  a  waggon  fitted  as  a  movable  hen-house, 
with  coops  and  places  for  hens  to  lay  so  that  he  may  always 
be  sure  of  his  fresh  eggs  for  breakfast.  He  dresses  or  did  dress 
(I  fancy  Sir  Garnet  has  altered  matters)  in  the  most  absurd 
costume,  with  a  sombrero  hat  and  a  long  pheasant's  feather, 
and  an  imitation  puggaree  tied  in  what  he  considers  a  pic- 
turesque and  artistic  carelessness  on  one  side.     He  telegraphed 

to for  six  mUch  corws  among  other  supplies  ;    but , 

while  meeting  all  his  other  demands,  telegraphed  back,  "  Must 
draw  the  line  at  milch  cows."  '  Describing  the  appearance  of 
the  streets  in  Durban,  the  same  writer  says  :  '  The  streets  are 
fuU  of  all  sorts  of  military  and  naval  types  ;  the  wonderful 
number  of  straps  and  dodges  that  some  of  them  have  about 
them  is  a  sight,  and  every  one  seems  to  try  how  many  odds 

and  ends  he  can  carry  about  him.     Y is  said  to  beat  every 

one  ;  a  man  describing  him  to  me  said,  "  He  only  wanted  a 
few  candles  stuck  about  him  to  make  a  Christmas  tree  \  "  ' 
These  descriptions  are  in  no  way  exaggerated.  They  might, 
indeed,  be  amplified  and  yet  be  within  the  truth.  What  is 
there  in  the  air  or  soil  of  Africa  which  seems  to  unlovel  the 
heads  of  so  many  newcomers  in  that  part  of  the  world  ?  Tnily, 
a  master-spirit  was  wanted  here. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  reached  Durban  on  the  28th  June. 
He  landed  early  ;  rode  round  the  camps,  hospitals,  and  store- 
houses ;  had  breakfast,  and  started  by  train  for  Botha's  Hill 
and  Maritzburg,  where  he  was  sworn  in.  He  was  back  in 
Durban  the  next  day  ;  wont  on  board  a  man-of-war,  and 
Bailed  for  Port  Dumford — intending  to  land  there,  pick  up 
the  Coast  Column,  and  move  with  it  at  once  towards  the  King's 
Kraal  at  Ulundi.  But  now  South  Africa  came  into  play. 
The  violence  of  the  surf  made  landing  impossible  at  Dumford  ; 
Sir  Garnet  and  his  staff  were  obliged  to  retum  to  Durban.  I 
had  horses  and  waggonettes  ready  for  them,  and  they  left  for 
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Port  Dumford  by  land.  Through  these  various  contretemps 
six  days  had  been  lost.  Meanwhile,  on  4th  July  the  action 
at  Ulundi  was  fought,  and  the  Zulu  War  was  practically  over. 

It  was  full  time  ;  it  had  lasted  eight  months,  and  was  costing 
one  million  pounds  each  month.  A  war  with  the  Zulus,  if 
properly  planned  and  carried  out,  meant  from  its  beginning 
what  it  was  found  to  mean  at  its  end— just  thirty  minutes' 
fighting.  The  arms  of  an  enemy,  and  his  methods  of  using 
them,  are  the  chief  factors  which  should  dictate  to  a  general 
the  disposal  of  his  forces,  and  his  fighting  tactics.  The  Zulus 
were  armed  with  assegais  ;  they  did  not  fight  at  night ;  they 
charged  home  in  dense  masses  in  open  daylight ;  they  had 
neither  artillery  nor  cavalry.  Eight  good  infantry  battaUons, 
two  regiments  of  light  cavahy,  three  field  batteries,  and  three 
hundred  native  Basuto  scouts  would  have  been  amply  sufficient 
to  do  in  seven  weeks  what  at  least  twice  that  number  of  men, 
guns,  and  horses  succeeded  m  accomplishing,  after  defeats  and 
disasters,  in  the  same  number  of  months. 

As  I  look  back  over  forty-seven  years  of  service,  the  thing 
that  astonishes  me  most  is  the  entire  absence  of  the  think- 
ing faculty  in  nme  out  of  ten  of  the  higher-grade  officers 
with  whom  I  was  associated.  What  obtained  at  Aldershot 
was  made  the  rule  throughout  the  world— from  Greenland's 
icy  mountains  to  India's  coral  strand.  It  was  not  Csesar, 
most  imaginative  of  tacticians,  who  was  the  teacher  :  it  was 
his  so-called  camp  over  the  Long  Valley,  with  the  Basingstoke 
Canal  at  the  end  of  it,  and  the  site  for  the  luncheon  beyond  that 
again,  which  set  the  lesson  of  the  tactical  application  of  the 
three  arms,  an  i  often  gave  the  key  to  victory.  I  knew  of  one 
very  successful  leader  at  Aldershot  who  regulated  the  move- 
ments of  his  brigade  by  the  direction  which  the  refreshment 
carts  took  in  the  commencement  of  the  fray.  They  were 
supposed  to  be  under  a  sort  of  hypnotic  inspiration  from  the 
mmd  of  the  garrison  sergeant-major  as  to  the  point  at  which 
victory  would  declare  itself,  and  the  battle  would  terminate  at 
1.30  P.M. 

While  the  new  commander-in-chief  in  Zululand  had  now  to 
proceed  with  the  final  phases  of  the  capture  of  Cetewayo,  and 
the  settlement  of  Zululand,  we  at  the  Base  and  on  the  Line  of 
Communications  had  to  pieparo  and  carry  out  the  embarkation 
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of  more  than  half  the  army,  and  quite  two-thirds  of  its  late 
generals  and  their  staff. 

Some  of  the  battalions  and  batteries  had  been  a  long  time 
up  country,  and  very  large  arrears  of  pay  were  due  to  them, 
as  well  as  to  the  very  numerous  irregular  corps  which  had  been 
recruited  for  service  after  the  disaster  at  Isandula.  It  would 
be  di£Scult  to  imagine  anything  more  irregular  than  the  majority 
of  the  rank  and  ^e  of  these  latter  bodies  :  the  Turkish  title, 
Bashibazouk,  seems  alone  suited  in  its  sound  adequately  to 
describe  them.  Their  regimental  titles  were  also  suggestive 
in  many  instances  of  the  general  trend  and  direction  of  their 
discipline  and  methods — Sham-buckers'  Horse,  Raafs'  Rangers, 
the  Buffalo  Border  Guards,  etc.,  etc. 

To  pay  off,  disarm,  and  embark  those  worthies  was  a  work 
requiring  some  little  tact  and  method  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  who  had  to  deal  with  them  under  their  respective 
heads.  These  various  units  of  raffish  swashbucklers  now 
came  to  the  port  of  embarkation  to  be  paid  their  reckonings 
and  to  pay  them  again  into  innumerable  pubUc-houses  of 
Durban.  I  devised  many  plans  by  which  the  evil  might  be 
lessened.  Sometimes  1  put  a  pay  officer  and  his  paysheet, 
with  a  good  guard  of  regulars,  on  board  a  transport  in  the 
Miter  anchorage,  and  informed  the  men  that  they  would  only 

i  paid  on  board  ship.  Another  plan  was  to  encamp  the 
corps  six  or  eight  miles  out  of  Durban,  in  the  vicinity  of  a 
railway  station,  by  means  of  which  they  could  be  fed  and 
supplied  from  the  port.  The  scenes  which  were  daily  taking 
place  were  often  of  a  very  ludicrous  description.  A  battalion 
of  infantry,  to  whom  some  five  or  six  thousand  pounds  had 
to  be  paid,  would  reach  the  wharf  for  embarkation,  having  been 
made  the  recipients  on  the  march  through  Durban  of  a  public 
luncheon  and  innumerable  quantities  of  large  water  melons — 
the  latter  a  most  innocuous  fruit  on  any  ordinary  occasion, 
but  somewhat  embarrassing  when  presented  to  a  man  after 
a  hearty  meal  and  many  libations  en  route.  I  had  prepared, 
however,  for  the  dangers  of  the  embarkation  from  the  wharf 
in  the  large  flat  boats,  and  a  dozen  steady  men  with  boathooks 
stood  ready  to  gaff  the  men  who  fell  into  the  water — a  pre- 
caution which  bore  fruit  in  more  senses  than  one,  for  many 
of  the  men  deemed  it  a  point  of  honour  to  hold  on  by  their 
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water  melons  even  when  they  were  in  the  sea.  The  acme 
of  confusion  was,  however,  readied  on  the  occasion  when  some 
eighteen  hundred  '  details,'  prisoners,  '  insanes,'  sick,  and 
absentees  from  previous  embarkations  had  to  be  put  upon  a 
troopship  in  the  outer  anchorage. 

At  the  last  moment  a  train  had  arrived  fr^-x  Maritzburg 
with  six  •  insanes  '  for  shipment  to  England.    The  transport 
was  still  in  the  roadstead,  so  a  boat  was  sent  out  to  her.     The 
corporal  in  charge  had  just  time  to  rim  up  the  gangway  with 
his  charge ;    the  anchor  was  already  up.     On  reaching  the 
quarterdeck,   crowd  d  with  eighteen  hundred  men,   the  six 
'  insanes  '  saw  their  chance,  and  while  the  corporal  was  handing 
his  papers  to  the  staff  officer  on  board  they  adroitly  dispersed 
themselves  among  the  misceUaneous  crowd  of  men  thronging 
the   decks.      Identification  was  entirely  impossible    in    that 
mixed  crowd  :    the  corporal  had  to  get  back  to  his  escort  in 
the  boat  as  quickly  t  s  possible,  and  the  big  troopship  moved 
off  to  shake  her  motley  collection  of  men  mto  that  subsidence 
which  only  grows  more  complete  as  the  sea  grows  more  restless. 
But  the  hour  came  when  the  staff  officer  asked  the  sergeant 
of  the  guard,  *  Where  are  the  six  insanes  ?  '     No  man  on  board 
could  say  where  ;   and  soon  the  rumour  passed  from  deck  to 
deck  that  there  were  six  madmen  at  large  among  the  troops. 
Every  man  began  to  take  a  strange  interest  in  his  neighbour. 
'  And  who  is  thy  neighbour  ?  '  asks  the  catechism.     '  Mpikmd 
of  every  description  '  is  the  answer,  so  far  as  I  can  recollect 
it  over  the  lapse  of  years.     But  surely  that  reverend  and 
estimable  namesake  of  mine,  when  he  penned  that  question  and 
answer,  can  never  have  contemjilated  a  contmgency  such  as 
this  crowded  troopship,  with  twenty  different   corps  repre- 
sented in  its  human  freight,  and  at  least  two  unknown  madmen 
at  large  upon  every  deck  I     And  yet  never  could  there  have 
been  a  time  when  men  regarded  their  neighbour  with  more 
lively  interest.     A  council  of  the  leading  authorities  on  ship- 
board was  rapidly  assembled,  and  a  course  of  action  decided 
upon.     Practically  it  came  to  this,  that  the  whole  mass  of 
military  was   placed   under  observation  ;    a  select  corps   of 
observers  was  organised,  and  the  work  began.      Any  man 
who  was  sitting  apart  in  the  anticipatory  stages,  or  after  effects, 
of  soa-Bicknesa  found  himself  walked  ixtuud  and  susplciouBly 
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regarded ;  at  frequent  intervals  a  man  would  be  tapped  on 
the  shoulder  and  told  to  come  before  the  doctor.  When  the 
vessel  reached  Cape  Town  there  were  twenty-six  men  under 
observation,  and  it  was  afterwards  found  that  not  one  of  the 
six  '  insanes  '  was  among  them.  A  curious  thing  now  hap- 
pened :  after  a  while,  some  S'.i'geant  or  corporal,  more  observant 
thajQ  his  comrades,  remarked  that  there  were  certain  men  in 
the  crowd  who  were  ready  on  all  occasions  to  lend  a  hand 
in  running  in  the  suspected  ones,  first  to  the  doctor  and  after- 
wards to  the  '  observation  '  hold.  Thu  eagerness  and  alacrity 
of  these  few  men  attracted  first  praise  and  then  suspicion. 
There  was  an  expression  of  self-satisfaction  on  their  features 
which  was  peculiar  to  them  alone  among  those  whose  duty 
it  was  to  discover  the  missing  madmen.  Then  their  ofi 
moments  were  watched,  with  the  result  that  when  the  ship 
reached  St.  Helena  the  '  observation '  hold  was  cleared  of  its 
former  inmates  and  the  six  insanes  were  duly  installed  therein. 
At  last  the  weary  work  of  sweeping  up  the  wreckage  of  a 
war  which  was  unusually  fertile  in  shipwrecks  drew  to  an  end. 
A  crowd  of  contractors  flocked  to  the  base  to  batten  upon  the 
expected  spoil  when  the  time  for  selling  surplus  stores  came. 
Enormous  accumulations  of  food,  forage,  and  all  the  other 
paraphernalia  of  war  had  to  be  got  rid  of.  At  first  high  prices 
were  obtained  ;  then  the  usual  rings  were  formed.  We  had 
some  thousands  uf  tons  of  food-stufis  to  sell,  and  the  dealers 
saw  their  chance  :  they  would  only  give  first  one  shilling,  and 
then  sixpence,  for  a  heavy  sack  of  Indian  com.  I  had  two  large 
transports  sailing  with  troops,  the  cargo  decks  of  which  were 
empty.  '  All  right,  gentlemen  ;  we  will  put  these  two  thousand 
odd  tons  of  excellent  food-stuffs  on  board  these  empty  vessels 
and  send  them  to  London.'  Then  the  counter-attack  begac. 
The  dealers  worked  hard  to  prevent  this  move ;  the  depart- 
ments were  also  hostile  to  my  proposal.  It  had  not  been 
done  before  ;  it  would  complicate  departmental  accounts  ;  it 
was  a  new  departure,  etc.,  etc.  '  But  is  it  not  common-sense  ? ' 
I  said.  '  These  innumerable  sacks  of  food,  for  which  we  cau 
get  sixpence  here,  will  sell  in  London  for  ten  or  twenty  times 
that  figure.  We  are  already  paying  enormous  prices  for  the 
freightage  of  these  ships  ;  it  wiU  cost  us  nothing  to  send  all 
this  food  to  England.'    This  and  a  lot  more  I  urged.    At  last 
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sanction  was  ^ven,  and  I  saw  the  enormous  stacks  of  ^applieH 
vanish  into  the  empty  ships,  the  cargoes  to  fetch  in  London 
even  more  than  I  had  anticipated. 

This  war  against  the  Zulus  in  1879  was,  in  fact,  a  small 
undress  rehearsal  for  that  other  war  which  was  to  be  fought 
in  South  Africa  twenty  years  later.  But  new  men  had  in  the 
interval  come  upon  the  scene  ;  the  older  ones  who  still  remained 
above  ground  were  set  aside  ;  and  every  error  made  in  1879- 
1880 — in  strategy,  tactics,  foresight,  administration,  transport, 
remounts,  supplies,  multiplied  by  the  power  of  twenty  or  per- 
haps thirty— was  repeated  in  1899  and  1900.  Four  million 
pounds  were  thrown  away  m  the  war  of  1879  ;  at  least  one 
hundred  millions  were  flung  to  the  winds  in  that  of  1899  and 
the  two  following  years. 

'  It's  a  way  we  have  in  ntir  Army, 
It 's  a  way  we  have  in  our  Navy, 
It 's  a  way  wc  have  in  Pall  Mall.' 

How  often  in  my  small  sphere  I  have  laboured  hard  to  save 
fifty  or  a  hmidred  thousand  pounds,  making  thereby  enemies 
for  myself  in  every  direction  among  contractors,  clerks,  and 
officials  in  general,  caly  to  find  m  the  end  that  there  was  some 
colossal  noodle  above  me  whoso  signature  had  the  power  of 
flinging  ten  times  my  savmgs  into  the  melting-pot  of  waste, 
inefficiency,  and  ineptitude.  '  I  go  to  Paris  to  find  my 
enemies  there,'  said  Marshal  Vendomo  to  Prince  Eugene,  as 
they  parted  somewhere  in  the  '  Cockpit '  during  the  War  of  the 
Spanish  Succession.  'And  I  to  Vienna,  where  mine  await 
me,'  replied  the  prince  It  is  a  very  old  story  ;  it  is  certain 
to  grow  older. 

While  Durban  was  the  scone  of  the  closing  phases  of  the 
Zulu  campaign,  robberies  and  burglaries  became  unusually 
prevalent,  as  many  of  the  Government  stores  had  to  be  kept 
in  large  marquees,  into  which  mgrcss  was  easily  obtamed  at 
night.  To  check  these  robberies,  a  non-commissioned  officer 
of  the  Ordnance  Department  was  put  in  the  large  marquee  at 
nightfall,  with  orders  to  fire  at  any  interloper  he  might  chance 
to  find  there.  Unfortunately  for  the  plan,  a  drunken  old 
conductor,  who  had  come  down  from  the  front,  had  gone 
quietly  into  the  marquee  earlier  in  the  afternoon  for  the  purpob? 
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of  sleeping  off  his  potations  among  the  piles  of  blankets  within. 
He  was  in  a  profound  slumber  when  the  watch  was  set,  and  he 
remained  in  it  for  hours  after  ;  but  at  length,  towards  midnight, 
he  awoke  and  began  to  stir  himself.  Bang  I  went  a  revolver 
some  little  distance  from  his  resting-place  ;  then  another  shot, 
and  another.  '  Holy  Moses  ! '  he  shouted,  '  are  the  Zulus  on 
us  again  ?  '  This  was,  I  think,  the  very  last  of  the  scares  in 
the  Zulu  War.  They  had  lasted  without  intermission  from 
January  to  July.  The  shadow  of  a  cloud  in  the  moonlight 
moving  over  the  side  of  a  hill  was  sometimes  enough  to  set 
the  rifles  going  in  one  of  the  laagers  of  the  invading  force,  or 
even  to  cause  fire  to  be  opened  from  the  ramparts  of  one  of 
the  forts  on  the  line  of  commxmication.  It  was  always  the 
advance  of  a  Zulu  '  Impi '  that  was  conjured  up  in  somebody's 
excited  imagination.  ,  On  one  occasion,  when  many  thousand 
rounds  of  ammunition  were  fired  off,  the  '  Impi '  came  on 
again  and  again,  only  to  wither  away  before  this  feu 
d'enfer,  which  went  on  for  many  hours.  When  day  dawned, 
a  single  dead  cow  was  discovered  lying  upon  the  field  of 
battle. 

Early  in  January  1880  all  the  work  was  over,  and  I  was  able 
to  leave  Durban  for  England.  I  had  an  interview  with  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  at  Cape  Town.  He  seemed  feeble  and  broken, 
but  his  eye  had  still  the  old  look  in  it.  He  spoke  much  about 
the  war,  and  I  gathered  from  his  conversation  that  matters  had 
not  been  going  well  between  him  and  the  Home  Government. 
'  But,'  he  said,  *  what  other  course  could  I  have  pursued  ? 
My  military  advisers  told  me  that  they  had  an  ample  force 
for  the  invasion  of  Zululand  ;  that  they  were  ready  and  pre- 
pared in  every  respect.  I  was  bound  to  believe  their  reports. 
I  had  no  means  of  knowing  otherwise,  nor  had  I  any  right  to 
thmk  they  did  not  know  what  they  were  speaking  about.' 
Of  course,  that  was  quite  true ;  but  it  was  a  dangerous  time 
to  begin  a  war  in  South  Africa  when  already  there  was  war 
beyond  the  Indian  frontier  in  Afghanistan.  At  the  time  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  was  speaking  thus,  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  had 
been  sent  up  ^ear  Kabul.  That  city  was  again  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and  the  relief  of  the  English  garrison  had  still 
^  I,^.  pffect^d.  That  Afghanistan  had  been  in  Sir  Bartle 
Frere's  mind  at  the  time  he  was  urging  on  the  destruction  of 
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the  Zulu  power  is  extremely  probable,  for  I  find  in  my  notebook 
this  reference  : — 


'  At  the  beginning  of  the  Zulu  War  (Lord   Chelmsford's 

chief  adviser)  is  said  to  have  remarked  that  they  would  march 
through  Zululand  and  then  go  on  to  Afghanistan.' 

But  more  interesting  even  than  my  visit  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
was  a  visit  to  Ce'^ewayo  in  the  castle  at  Cape  Town.  Previous 
to  my  leaving  Natal  I  had  received  a  letter  from  Major 
Rusoombe  Poole  (the  officer  who  had  charge  of  Cetewayo) 
asking  me,  if  possible,  to  brir.g  some  few  bundles  of  green  rushes 
from  Zululand  when  I  was  coming  to  Cape  Town,  in  order  that 
one  of  the  king's  wives  might  make  some  mats,  on  which  the 
king  could  sleep.  (He  was  unable  to  sleep  in  an  English  bed.) 
I  sent  into  Zululand,  through  Mr.  Grant,  a  true  friend  of  the 
Zulus,  and  I  soon  had  three  large  bundles  of  green  rushes  to 
take  with  me  to  Cape  Tovm.  The  first  thing  I  did  on  arrival 
was  to  get  the  bundles  on  to  the  top  of  a  four-wheeled  cab 
and  drive  to  the  castle.  Everything  leaving  the  docks  was 
subject  to  duty  ;  but  as  rushes  were  not  in  the  taxable  cata- 
logue, the  gatekeeper  had  to  let  me  through  free.  I  was  soon 
in  the  room  wherein  the  unfortunate  Cetewayo  was  kept.  He 
was  delighted  to  get  this  little  bit  of  his  beloved  Zululand  in 
his  dreary  four- walled  prison.  It  was  the  same  as  putting  a 
bit  of  green  sod  into  the  cage  of  a  lark  ;  only  the  unfortunate 
Zulu  king  wept  when  he  saw  these  reminders  of  his  old  home, 
and  he  said  to  the  interpreter  as  he  shook  my  hand,  '  Say  to 
him  that  he  has  brought  sleep  to  me  :  now  I  can  rest  at  night.' 

I  reached  England  in  the  middle  of  February  1880.  The 
Government  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  on  its  last  legs  :  every 
thing  had  gone  wrong  with  it ;  all  the  castles  in  the  East  had 
crumbled,  and  in  the  South  things  were  no  better.  Shere  Ali, 
it  is  true,  was  dead  beyond  the  Oxus  River ;  Cetewayo  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  castle  at  Cape  Town  ;  but  other  spectres  were 
rismg  above  the  frontiers  of  both  countries.  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
had  asked  me  to  see  Ministers  when  I  got  home,  but  they  were 
already  in  the  throes  of  dissolution.  Thinking  that  some  one 
in  colonial  authority  might  wish  to  see  me,  I  put  down  a  few 
recent  impressions  upon  the  general  trend  of  affairs  in  South 
Africa  which  read  fairly  accurate  to-day  :■  - 
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'  The  state  of  Dutch  feeling  in  the  old  Colony  (Cape  Colony)  is 
being  affecced  by  the  condition  of  the  affairs  in  the  New  (the 
Transvaal).  The  one-sidedness  of  whites  and  natives  is  increasing ; 
emigration  is  the  only  cure.' 

On  the  voyage  from  the  Capo  the  steamer  touched  at  St, 
Helena.  It  was  close  to  sunset  when  the  anchor  was  do''  'n. 
'  How  long  can  you  give  me,  captain  ? '  I  asked.  '  Two  hours,' 
ho  replied.  I  was  off  to  shore  at  once.  I  found  a  small  black 
boy  with  a  small  pony  at  the  landing-place.  Away  we  went 
through  the  single-streeted  town,  and  up  the  steep  mountain 
path — the  black  imp  holding  on  by  his  pony's  tail  as  the 
ascent  steepened.  I  knew  the  road,  for  I  had  been  over  it 
sixteen  years  earlier.  It  was  dusk  when  we  gained  the  zigzags 
on  the  track  above  the  '  Briars  * ;  then  came  the  bit  of  level 
curving  track  by  the  alarm  post,  and  then  the  well-remembered 
side  path  to  the  left  dipping  down  steeply  to  the  head  r' 
Rupert's  Valley.  There  in  the  dusk  was  the  silent  tomb  again  ; 
the  dark  cypress  trees,  the  old  Norfolk  Island  pines,  the  broken 
wiuow,  the  iron  railings,  the  big  white  flagstone  in  the  centre 
of  the  railed  space — all  the  lonely  encompassing  lava  hills 
merging  into  the  gathering  gloom  of  night ;  and  only  a  yellow 
streak  of  afterglow,  still  lying  above  the  western  rocks,  to  make 
the  profound  depths  of  this  valley  seem  more  measureless. 

I  was  back  on  board  the  Nubian  ere  the  two  hours  had 
expired.  The  time  at  the  grave  had  been  short ;  but  it  did 
not  matter  :  twenty-six  years  later  I  was  to  be  there  again, 
a  dweller  for  days  together  on  the  ridge  of  Longwood  above 
the  tomb. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

War  in  South  Africa.  Majxiba.  Adjutant-General  in  the  Western  District.  Tlie 
Egv-ptian  question.  Bombardment  of  Alexandria.  Arabi.  Service  in 
Egypt.  On  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley's  Statf.  El  Mag&r.  Tel-el-Mahouta, 
Kassassin.    The  night  march.     Tel-el- Kebir. 

LOBD  Beaconsfield  resigned  office  after  the  General  Election 
of  March,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  came  into  power  in  April  1880. 
In  the  new  administration  the  Marquis  of  Bipon  was  appointed 
Viceroy  of  India,  Colonel  Charles  Gordon  going  with  him  as 
private  secretary.  Lord  Bipon  had,  quite  unknown  to  me, 
proposed  my  name  for  that  position,  but  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
not  approved  the  selection.  He  considered  that  a  Catholic 
viceroy  in  India  was  sufficiently  experimental  without  further 
endangering  the  position  by  the  appointment  of  another  of  the 
same  creed  to  a  subordinate  but  still  influential  post.  So, 
in  place  of  proceeding  to  our  great  Eastern  dependency  '  in  a 
position  of  considerable  power  and  influence  and  fuU  of  very 
interesting  though  very  hard  work,'  as  its  last  holder.  Colonel 
Colley,  had  described  it,  I  was  sent  as  chief  staff  officer  to 
Devonport,  having  been  previously  promoted  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  army  for  services  in  Natal. 

Military  life  in  England  can  never  be  'magnificent,'  still 
less,  of  course,  is  it  likely  to  be  '  war.'  In  India  it  can  be  both. 
As  private  secretary  to  the  viceroy  I  should  have  received 
between  three  and  four  thousand  pounds  a  year  ;  as  assistant 
adjutant-general  of  the  Western  District  I  received  six  hundred 
pounds.  Service  in  England,  however,  possesses  the  saving 
grace  of  having  a  large  measure  of  humour  attached  to  it ; 
nothing  makes  for  humour  more  than  make-believe.  An 
army,  the  officers  of  which  are  dressed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
London  tailor,  and  the  soldiers  of  which  are  administered  largely 
in  the  interests  of  the  '.Var  Office  clerk,  must  of  necessity  afford 
situations  replete  with  humour  ;  but  the  laughter  they  evoke 
has  to  be  paid  for  by  somebody  in  the  end. 
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Before  the  year  1880  closed,  war  had  broken  out  again  in 
South  Africn  and  Afghanistan.  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  year 
the  prospec';,  people  Baid,  was  entirely  peaceful.  The  leading 
authority  in  Eastern  affairs — Sir  Henry  Rawlinson — had 
publicly  declared  that  the  outlook  on  the  side  of  Candahar 
was  eminently  tranquil.  The  Transvaal  administrator — Sir 
Owen  Lanyon — repeatedly  asserted  that  no  apprehension 
need  be  entertained  in  that  country.  Suddenly,  as  though 
he  had  come  in  a  balloon,  Ayub  Khan  descended  into  the 
valley  of  the  Helmund.  With  equal  rapidity  the  Boers 
concentrated  at  Heidelberg,  and  declared  the  Transvaal  a 
Republic.  In  midsummer  Burrowes  was  '  annihilated '  at 
Maiwand.  In  December,  Anstruther,  moving  with  the  head- 
quarters of  the  94th  Regiment  from  Heidelberg  to  Pretoria, 
was  destroyed  at  Brunker's  Spruit.  Then  in  rapid  succession 
came  disasters  at  Laing's  Nek,  Igogo,  and  finally  at  Majuba, 
where  poor  CoUey  fell.  Before  the  defeat  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment he  had  been  transferred  from  the  private  secretaryship 
in  India  to  the  position  of  lieutenant-governor  of  Natal.  In 
the  months  following  my  return  from  Natal  to  England  I 
had  seen  a  good  deal  of  him  in  London,  and  I  was  present  at 
the  banquet  given  to  him  by  the  Colonial  Of^'-e  in  May  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure  for  Natal.  How  full  ot  iUcitations  and 
of  hope  were  the  speeches  of  everybody  that  evening  !  Par- 
ticularly optimistic  was  the  speech  of  Lord  Kimberley,  the 
Secretary  of  State.  A  new  South  Africa  was  about  to  arise 
out  of  the  mists  and  vapours  of  the  past,  they  said,  as  indeed 
we  shall  find  them  saying  seventeen  years  later  when  another 
'  Proconsul '  was  about  to  depart  for  the  same  destination. 
All  make-believe  again.  When  will  our  governors  realise  that, 
of  all  the  foundations  possible  for  building  empire  upon,  this 
of  make-believe  is  the  very  worst  ? 

I  was  in  London  when  the  news  of  Majuba  arrived  there. 
On  the  evening  of  Sunday,  26th  February,  a  telegram  had 
been  received  at  the  War  Office  from  Colley  announcing  the 
occupation  by  him  that  morning  of  a  commanding  position 
overlooking  the  Boer  camp,  and  completely  commanding  the 
ridge  of  Laing's  Nek.  The  Boers  were  preparing  to  trek  from 
their  camp.  I  had  seen  a  copy  of  this  message  late  on  Sunday 
'-vening.     At  breakfast  next  morning  the  full  report  of  the 
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disaster,  which  had  followed  immediately  upon  the  despatch 
of  this  message,  was  in  all  the  London  papers.  I  went  to  the 
War  Office.  None  of  the  higher  officials  were  there.  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  was  then  residing  some  twenty  mUes  from 
London.  I  knew  that  he  would  pass  through  Trafalgar 
Square,  and  I  waited  there  until  he  came.  Then  I  walked  to 
the  War  Office  with  him.  Colley  was,  I  think,  the  dearest 
friend  he  had  in  the  army  ;  certainly  he  was  the  one  in  whom 
he  trusted  the  most  thoroughly.  He  felt  his  loss  deeply.  It 
was  a  very  busy  day  in  the  Office ;  reinforcements  were  under 
orders  immediately;  the  Duke  arrived  early.  There  were 
councils  and  consultations.  Before  the  afternoon  had  come 
everything  was  arranfe3d.  Sir  Frederick  Roberta  was  to  go 
out  in  command.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  must  remain  at  the 
War  Office  as  quartern:  aster-general.  The  command  of  the  line 
of  communications  had  been  offered  to  Colonel  T.  D.  Baker, 
who  was  abroad  at  the  moment.  In  the  event  of  his  re- 
fusal. Sir  F.  Roberts  asked  if  I  would  accept  the  position.  Of 
course  I  said  '  Yes,'  but  Baker  took  the  post ;  and,  as  is  known 
to  everybody,  the  Peace  of  O'Neill's  Farm  was  made  before 
the  commander,  his  staff,  or  the  reinforcements  arrived  in 
South  Africa. 

For  more  thaa  a  year  now  the  work  in  the  Western  District 
was  of  the  usual  staff  t5^e  common  to  home  service.  I  have 
spoken  of  the  humorous  contrasts  by  which  it  was  sometimes 
enhvened.  An  Easter  Monday  Volunteer  Review  at  Ports- 
mouth or  Dover,  or  a  Grand  Field  Day  at  Aldershot,  not  un- 
frequently  provided  the  incidents  which  caused  these  pleasant 
interludes  in  what  must  have  been  otherwise  a  period  of  a 
somewhat  monotonous  character. 

The  army  in  its  higher  ranks  still  swore,  not  perhaps  as 
lustily  as  it  did  of  old  in  Flanders,  but  still  a  good  deal  more 
than  was  good  for  it,  or  for  those  who  had  to  listen  to  it. 
There  was  once  a  general  commanding  at  Aldershot  whose 
reply  to  a  royal  personage,  on  an  occasion  when  the  display 
of  forcible  language  was  more  than  usually  emphatic,  struck 
me  as  being  exceptionally  neat  and  appropriate.  He  had  been 
the  recipient  during  the  operations  of  a  good  deal  of  strong 
language,  and  at  the  final  '  pow-wow  '  s(>me  allup'on  was  made 
to  those  fireworks  of  the  tongue.    '  I  don't  n    ^  being  called 
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a  d fool,'  he  said,  '  if  it  pleases  your  Royal  Highnees 

to  call  me  so  ;  but  I  do  mind  being  called  a  d fool  before 

your  Royal  Highness's  other  d fools,'  and  he  svept  his 

hand  towards  the  lai^e  and  briUiant  staff  grouped  behind  the 
commander-in-chief. 

The  troubles  in  South  Africa  and  Afghanistan  had  w  arcely 
subsided  ere  things  began  to  threaten  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 
When  a  '  question,*  as  it  is  called,  suddenly  seems  to  approach 
solution,  or  to  demand  some  active  treatment,  the  general 
public  (who  up  to  this  point  have  been  kept  entirely  in  the  dark 
in  relation  to  it)  are  suddenly  deluged  with  information  about 
it,  but  it  is  always  iuformatiou  of  a  single  type  and  pattern. 
The  Egyptian  question,  which  began  to  assume  light  in  1881, 
was  a  striking  example  of  this  rule.  It  had  been  slowly 
maturing  in  the  minds  of  ''Ttain  politicians  for  several  years. 
As  early  as  the  winter  of  1875-76,  three  military  officers  had 
been  sent  to  Egypt  to  report  upon  frontiers  and  possibilities. 
The  movement  of  Russian  armies  in  Bulgaria  and  Asia  Minor 
two  years  later  postponed  action  ;  then  came  the  deposition 
of  Ismail  Pasha  in  1879  ;  the  succession  of  Tewfik  as  Khedive  ; 
the  budding  of  a  National  party  in  Egypt  in  1880-81,  and  the 
subsequent  intrigues  of  Jews  and  Grentiles,  Turks,  Arabs, 
Greeks,  and  Syrians  ;  of  all  those  extraordinary,  astute  huma^ 
units  grouped  under  the  name  of  Levantines,  whose  greeds, 
lusts,  and  various  financial  activities  have  played  such  a  promi- 
nent part  in  shaping  the  flow  of  the  history  of  the  last  forty 
years. 

In  such  watching  of  the  world's  forces  as  I  have  been 
able  to  give  through  thirty  of  those  years,  I  have  been  struck 
by  a  general  course  of  action  which  has  pervaded  most,  if  not 
all,  of  those  various  movements.  I  would  describe  it  thus. 
The  faddist  appears  first  upon  the  scene.  He  is,  generally 
speaking,  an  honest  and  sincere  uan,  quick  to  cr-toh  impressions, 
eager  to  tell  about  them,  of  an  overweening  vtmity,  an  u.i- 
balanced  ambition,  and  a  facility  for  putting  thought  into 
speech  or  writing  far  beyond  his  power  of  putting  thought 
into  sense  or  action.  This  man  is  consumed  by  a  wish  to  do 
something.  He  would  canalise  the  plain  of  Esdrtieloo,  flood 
the  valle3'  of  the  Jordan  with  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean, 
run  a  railway  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Himalayas,  repeople 
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Palestine  with  the  children  of  iBrael,  supplant  Christianity 
by  Buddhism,  or  Buddhism  by  Confucianism ;  in  a  word,  he 
is  a  little  of  a  genius  and  a  good  deal  of  a  madman  with  a  pur- 
pose ;  the  mass  of  madmen  have  no  purpose.  The  second 
man  to  appear  on  the  scene  is  the  politician.  He  sees  in  this 
idea  something  ^vhich  he  may  be  able  to  turn  to  his  own  pur- 
pose— a  new  frontier,  an  outlet  for  trade ;  a  bigger  vote  at 
the  polls,  a  higher  place  in  a  cabinet.  Then  comes  the  great 
financier,  the  man  of  many  millions,  the  controller  of  vast 
enterprises.  He  is  really  the  final  factor  in  all  this  business. 
When  he  takes  sides,  throws  his  weight  mto  the  scale,  the 
matter  has  passed  into  the  region  of  practical  politics,  and  the 
old  nebulous  proposition  has  become  the  supremely  important 
question  of  the  hour. 

I  know  of  no  more  illuminating  work  published  in  recent 
times  than  the  Secret  History  of  the  English  Occupation,  of 
Egypt,  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Scawen  Blunt.  In  the  pages  of  that 
book  the  devious  ways  of  diplomacy  arc  made  clear  :  the 
genius,  the  politician,  the  young  diplomatic  attach^,  the  Foreign 
Office  official  move  to  and  fro  before  our  eyes  ;  and,  at  last, 
we  find  the  financier  whipping  the  whole  pack  together  and 
letting  loose  the  dogs  of  war. 

It  is  not  a  very  high  or  ennobling  level  from  which  to  begin 
the  business  of  war.  Compared  with  most  of  the  old  causes 
of  conflict  which  our  fathers  knew  of,  it  is  decidedly  below 
the  average  standard  of  dynastic  jealousies,  the  rivalries  of 
States,  the  great  social  or  political  questions,  such  jxs  underlay 
the  Civil  War  in  America — even  of  the  old  loves  of  men  and 
women.  These  were  all  subjects  likely  to  call  from  war  the 
thing  which  Shake-neare  considered  made  ambition  virtue. 

But  the  soldier  oi'  to-day  has  to  be  content  with  what  he 
can  get,  and  the  gift  war-horse  which  the  Stock  Exchange  is 
now  able  to  bestow  upon  him  must  not  be  examined  too 
severely  in  the  mouth. 

On  11th  July  the  forts  at  Alexandria  were  bombarded  by  the 
British  fleet,  with  the  result  that  the  forts  were  destroyed  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  town  was  reduced  to  ruins.  The  huge 
shells  flew  wide  and  high,  some  of  them  reaching  Lake  Mariout, 
two  miles  inland.  The  Egyptian  army  retreated  from  the  city 
during  the  night  following  the  bombardment,  and  the  rear- 
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guard,  with  numerous  bands  of  Arabs,  fired  and  plundered 
a  large  portion  of  the  European  and  Levantine  quarters  of  the 
city. 

The  bombardment  of  Alexandria  was  a  strategic  and  tactical 
error  of  the  first  magnitude.  It  was  known  in  London  that 
Alexandria  could  not  be  made  a  base  for  the  conquest  of  the 
Delta  in  August.  Ismailia,  on  the  Suez  Canal,  was  always 
recognised  as  the  true  base  from  which  to  deliver  a  rapid  blow, 
the  object  of  which  would  be  the  capture  of  Cairo.  The 
possession  of  Alexandria  was  no  more  essential  to  the  campaign 
than  the  possession  of  Smyrna  or  the  Piraeus  would  have  been. 
The  longer  the  Egyptian  army  could  have  been  induced  to 
remain  at  Alexandria,  the  better  it  would  have  been  for  us. 

By  forcing  Arabi  Pasha  to  withdraw  his  troops  behind 
Kafr-Dowr,  we  enabled  him  to  mask  Alexandria  with  a  small 
force  and  use  the  bulk  of  his  troops  in  the  desert  at  Tel-el- 
Kebir.  But  space  forbids  that  I  should  delay  over  the  political 
and  strategic  aspects  of  the  war  in  Egypt,  and  I  must  pass  to 
the  relation  of  my  own  personal  experience  in  that  short 
campaign  of  1882. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  English  Cabinet  believed,  when 
■i  3y  gave  a  half-reluctant  consent  to  the  bombardment  of 
Alexandria,  that  the  destruction  of  the  forts  would  be  followed 
by  the  collapse  of  the  National  movement,  but,  as  has  hap- 
pened so  often  in  our  military  history,  the  exact  opposite  of 
the  expected  occurred.  The  determination  of  the  Egjrptians 
to  resist  intervention  in  their  internal  affairs  received  fresh 
strength  and  purpose  from  the  spectacle  of  destruction  wrought 
by  the  British  fleet  in  what  was  an  entirely  one-^ided  conflict, 
and  in  the  month  following  the  bombardmeuc  it  became 
abundantly  clear  that  if  the  National  movement  in  Egypt 
was  to  be  overturned,  an  army  of  invasion  must  be  sent  into 
the  Delta. 

This  army  was  hastily  got  together  in  the  latter  part  of 
July,  and  it  left  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  first  half  of  August. 
It  had  not  undergone  any  preliminary  organisation  or  pre- 
paratory training  in  brigade  or  division ;  the  regimental 
battalion  had  sufficed  for  all  preparatory  work,  and  the  larger 
units  of  military  command,  together  with  their  generals,  staffs, 
and  transport,  were  to  be  put  together  at  the  port  or  place  of 
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disembarkation,  after  the  expeditionary  force  had  landed  in 
Eg3rpt. 

Of  these  generals  and  their  staffs  there  was  an  extraordinarUy 
large  number,  a  number  out  of  aU  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  fighting  men.  There  were,  I  think,  some  eighteen  general 
officers  to  twelve  thousand  bayonets.  On  taking  the  three 
arms-mfantry.  cavalry,  and  artiUery-togother,  there  was  a 
general  to  every  nine  hundred  men.  At  first  sight  this  plethora 
of  the  highest  rank  might  seem  of  small  account,  but  in  reality 
m  war  it  was  certain  to  prove  a  serious  injury.  Even  in  a 
campaign  of  exceptional  activity,  the  days  of  actual  fighting 
must  bear  smaU  relation  to  the  days  when  there  is  no  external 
hghtmg.  When  there  is  no  external  fighting  going  on,  internal 
squabbles  are  apt  to  show  themselves  in  camp  or  on  the  march 
Staffs  are  also  belligerently  disposed  on  these  occasions  The 
feathers  of  the  domestic  cock  have  for  many  years  been  used 
to  distmguish  general  and  staff  officers  in  the  British  army 
Fine  feathers  make  fine  birds '  is  an  old  saying ;  and  why  should 
not  the  plumage  of  the  rooster,  fluttering  gaily  in  the  cocked 
hat  of  generals  and  staff  officers,  have  some  effect  upon  the 
heads  of  the  men  who  are  caUed  '  the  brains  of  the  army  '  ? 

I  cannot  delay  over  these  domestic  differences.  In  spite  of 
them  the  flow  of  action,  under  the  inspiring  touch  of  the 
commander-in-chief,  moved  steadily  forward  from  the  base 
at  Ismailia  to  the  big  grey,  graveUy  desert  that  lay  in  front  of 
the  Egyptian  lines  of  Tel-el-Kebir.  There  were  mmor  actions 
fought  at  El  Magfar  and  Kassassin  before  this  point  had  been 
gamed  on  the  Sweet  Water  Canal,  which  ran  from  the  Delta  to 
the  Suez  Canal  at  Lake  Timsah,  and  of  these  minor  actions, 
that  which  took  place  at  El  Magfar  on  24th  August  was  the 
most  important.  Three  days  earlier  the  advanced  portion  of 
the  army  began  to  land  at  Ismailia.  All  through  the  22nd 
and  23rd,  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  were  got  on  shore,  and  an 
hour  before  daybreak  on  the  24th  they  pushed  out  into  the 
desert  along  the  Sweet  Water  Canal,  the  waters  of  which  had 
been  shrmkmg  with  ominous  rapidity  throughout  the  previous 
day  and  night.  The  canal  had,  in  fact,  been  dammed  at 
M^far,  ten  miles  forward  in  the  direction  of  Cairo,  and  the 
r-i!iway  had  been  broken  at  the  same  place. 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  dlBsatisfied  with  the  roporta  be  received 
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from  his  Intelligence  Department,  had  determined  to  ride  for- 
ward with  a  few  mounted  troops,  in  order  to  see  for  himself 
what  was  in  his  front.  He  took  a  few  staff  officers  with  him, 
of  whom  I  was  one.  Two  Horse  Artillery  gims  and  a  couple  of 
infantry  battalions  were  to  follow  the  mounted  men.  I  have 
never  forgotten  that  first  morning  out  from  Ismailia.  Here, 
as  day  broke,  was  the  desert  at  last,  the  first  sight  I  had  ever 
had  of  it.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  all  the  world— only  sand, 
the  sand  of  the  hour-glass,  but  made  infinite  by  space,  just 
as  a  tumbler  of  sea  water  becomes  infinite  in  the  ooean.  Sand, 
drifted  into  motionless  waves,  heaped  in  ridges,  scooped  into 
valleys,  fiattened,  blown  up  into  curious  cones  and  long  yellow 
banks,  the  tops  of  which  the  winds  have  out  Into  fretted 
patterns  as  it  blew  over  them.  And  all  so  silent,  so  withered, 
and  yet  so  fresh  ;  so  soft,  so  beautiful,  and  yet  so  terrible. 

The  reconnaissance  ^m  to  be  a  morning  ride  ten  or  twelve 
miles  forward,  then  back  ;  haversack  food,  and  water  from  the 
canal,  the  bank  of  which  the  left  of  the  advancing  column  was 
to  keep  in  touch  with.  This  canal,  which  made  life  possible 
at  Ismailia,  Suez,  and  Port  Said,  made  a  sharp  angle  in  its 
course  not  far  from  Ismailia.  The  advancing  troops  followed 
the  two  sides  of  this  angle.  I  and  another  officer  of  tho 
staff  struck  straight  from  Ismailia  into  the  desert,  so  as  to 
cut  the  angle  on  a  shorter  line  than  that  on  which  the  troops 
moved.  We  were  some  three  or  four  miles  out  when  the  sound 
of  cannon  shot  came  l)ooming  over  the  desert  from  the  direction 
of  our  left  front.  The  sun  was  now  high  above  the  horizon, 
and  the  mirage  was  showing  distorted  water  patches  and 
inverted  bushes  on  many  sides,  but  it  was  easy  to  steer  towards 
the  cannon  sound. 

We  had  cleared  the  soft  sand  hillocks  that  surrounded 
Ismailia,  and  the  surface  of  the  desert  was  now  good  going. 
In  twenty  minutes  we  were  in  the  little  oasis  of  Abu  Suez, 
close  to  the  railway  and  canal,  where  the  hard  desert  was 
mixed  with  patches  of  soft  clay,  on  which  mimosa  scrub  and 
weeds  grew.  Here  we  found  the  commander-in-chief,  a 
squadron  or  two  of  Household  Cavalry,  and  a  company  of 
mounted  infantry.  A  mile  or  two  in  rear  a  battalion  of 
infantry,  one  of  Marine  Artillery,  and  two  Hoibe  Artillery  guns 
were  coming  in  clouds  of  dust  along  the  railway  track  from 
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Nefishi.  From  where  we  stood,  the  desert  for  three  thousand 
yards  rose  gradually  to  Tel-el-Mahouta,  where  some  lofty 
mounds  of  sand  and  broken  pottery  still  marked  what  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  spot  at  which  Pharaoh  decreed  that 
the  Israelites  should  make  bricks  without  straw.  These  mounds 
ended  the  forward  view ;  they  were  now  black  with  figures, 
while  to  the  right  and  left  of  them  a  long,  open  line  of  Arab 
camel-men  and  horsemen  stretched  along  the  skyline  far  into 
the  desert  on  either  flank. 

It  was  a  very  striking  scene :  the  morning  sun  shone  full  in 
their  faces  ;  musket  barrel  and  spear  head  flashed  and  glittered 
along  the  desert  ridge,  while  behind  it  the  heads  of  many  more 
men  and  camels  showed  above  the  ridge ;  and  beyond  them 
again  straight  columns  of  black  railway  smoke  were  rising 
into  the  still,  clear  air  of  the  desert,  showing  that  the  resources 
of  civilisation  had  also  been  called  into  request  by  the  Egyptian 
enemy,  and  that  his  infantry  were  being  hurried  up  from  the 
direction  where  lay  Tol-el-Kebir  to  make  head  against  our 
further  advance.  These  smoke  columns  really  changed  the 
plan  and  purpose  of  the  morning's  work.  The  reconnaissance 
became  a  fixed  movement.  The  commander-in-chief  was  here, 
and  hero  he  would  stay.  He  had  in  the  ground  unmediately 
around  him  a  favourable  position  for  fighting  an  advance-guard 
action  which  would  give  six  or  eight  hours  for  bringing  up 
reinforcements.  Away  went  an  A.D.C.  back  to  Ismailia  to 
hurry  up  the  Guards  Brigade  and  what  odds  and  ends  of  the 
three  arms  had  disembarked.  It  was  now  nine  o'clock,  and 
the  sun  was  rapidly  making  his  presence  felt.  Not  a  breath 
of  wind  stirred.  Adye  would  take  an  hour  and  a  half  to  reach 
lamaiUa,  the  troops  another  hour  and  a  half  to  turn  out.  The 
march  through  the  sand  in  this  burning  sun  would  take  three, 
four,  or  five  hours  ;  say  seven  hours  must  elapse  before  any- 
thing of  consequence  could  arrive. 

The  opening  moves  on  the  Egyptian  side  were  well  done. 
A  single  gun  placed  at  the  Mahouta  mounds  opened  the 
ball  with  a  shell  so  well  aimed  that  after  it  had  passed  a 
couple  of  feet  exactly  over  the  commander-in-chief's  head, 
as  ho  stood  with  his  staff  on  the  top  of  a  sand  hillock,  it 
burst  among  tho  loaderB  of  an  artillery  team  just  arrived 
upon  the  field.    Half  an  hour  later  five  additional  Et^rptian 
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guns  are  in  action  on  this  ridge,  their  shells  falling  freely 
among  the  sand  hillocks  and  ground  folds  where  our  nine 
hundred  foot  soldiers  are  partially  concealed  from  Egyptian 
sight.  The  mounted  men  are  out  nearly  a  mile  to  the  north 
on  the  gravel  ridges,  keeping  in  check  a  flanking  movement 
which  the  Egyptian  is  making  in  that  direction  threatening 
to  overlap  our  right.  Altogether,  it  makes  a  very  interesting 
little  battle  picture,  to  the  scenic  effect  of  which  are  added 
other  qualities  of  doubt,  expectation,  chance,  and  calculation, 
the  presence  of  which  makes  a  battle  by  far  the  most 
exciting  and  enthralling  of  all  life's  possibilities  to  its  mortals. 
What  has  Arabi  got  behind  the  desert  ridge  ?  That  is  the  first 
point.  By  ten  o'clock  he  has  shown  six  guns  on  the  ridge  ; 
their  practice  is  now  so  good  that  between  ten  and  ten-fifteen 
o'clock  he  has  burst  eight  shells  on  and  close  around  the  hillock 
where  our  two  Hors«i  Artillery  guns  are  hard  at  work  trying  to 
reply  to  these  heavy  odds.  At  twelve  o'clock  six  more  guns 
are  pushed  over  the  ridge  crest  on  our  extreme  right,  enfilading 
our  first  position  and  partly  taking  it  in  reverse.  Behind  those 
new  guns  we  can  see  at  times  men  moving  in  formed  bodies  to 
our  right.  About  noon  A.D.C.  Adye  is  back  from  Ismailia : 
the  Guards  Brigade  was  to  move  at  one  o'clock.  The  Duke  of 
Cornwall's  Regiment  from  Nefishi  was  a  mile  or  two  in  rear  ; 
two  Gatlings  and  a  party  of  sailors  from  the  Orion  were  at  hand. 
Meanwhile,  the  heat  had  become  simply  outrageous,  the  sun 
stood  straight  overhead,  the  yellow  sand  glowed  like  hot  coals  ; 
not  a  breath  of  air  stirred  over  these  hot  hillocks. 

It  was  a  curious  situation.  What  if  the  Egyptian  puts  another 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  men  and  a  couple  of  brisk  batteries  on 
our  flank  ?  He  has  a  railway  to  the  foot  of  this  ridge  ;  our  rail- 
way line  has  been  broken  in  two  or  three  places  between  us  and 
Ismailia.  It  is  all  soft,  hot  sand  for  our  men,  who  are  just  ot! 
ship  board.  But  the  Egyptian  would  not  come  on  ;  he  kej)t 
playing  at  long  bowls  with  his  twelve  guns,  and  as  the  afternoon 
wore  on  his  chances  grew  less.  The  Duke  of  Coniwall's 
Regiment  arrived  at  one  o'clock.  At  four  came  some  squadrons 
of  dragoons,  and  at  six  the  Guards  and  four  Horse  Artillory 
guns  reached  the  field.  Better  than  any  or  all  of  these  canio 
the  sunset  hour,  the  cool  breeze  from  the  north,  and  a  few  cart- 
with  food  of  some  sort.    Speaking  for  myself,  the  last  reinforce- 
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ment  was  the  most  welcome.  I  had  started  from  Ismailia  at 
5  A.M.,  with  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  biscuit  in  the  inner  man,  and 
a  tiny  tin  of  *  Liebig  '  on  the  outer  one,  for  we  were  to  have  been 
back  in  Ismailia  for  breakfast.  These,  with  a  slice  of  water- 
melon, had  kept  me  going  for  thirteen  hours  under  a  sun  and 
in  an  atmosphere  the  strength  and  fervour  of  which  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  describe.  The  thing  that  struck  mo  most  throughout 
that  long  day  and  dwelt  longest  in  my  memory  was  the  bearing 
of  our  chief.  The  enemy's  guns  might  multiply  from  over  the 
ridge  in  front  and  to  our  right  flank,  the  shells  drop  faster 
and  closer  upon  our  ten  or  fifteen  hundred  men,  the  sun  might 
glow  stronger  overhead — it  didn  t  matter  ;  cool  and  cheery, 
with  a  kind  word  for  every  one  wh-  ■  approached  him,  an  eye  for 
everything  that  happened  on  front  or  flank,  or  amongst  us,  he 
personified  more  than  any  man  I  had  ever  seen  the  best  type  of 
the  soldier. 

I  remember  u,  little  incident  that  happened  during  that 
afternoon  when  the  Egjrptians  were  pushing  their  left  attack 
with  greater  ardour,  and  their  fire  had  compelled  our  cavalry 
on  the  right  to  retire  from  the  position  thoy  had  first  occu- 
pied directly  on  our  right  flank.  Ordering  his  horse  to  be 
brought  up,  the  commander-in-chief  mounted,  and  telling  me 
to  accompany  him,  ho  rode  in  the  direction  of  the  cavalry,  who 
were  then  about  a  mile  distant  in  the  desert,  where  they  were 
drawing  a  good  many  of  the  enemy's  shells  upon  them.  When 
we  had  got  about  half-way  across  the  intervening  space,  and 
the  Egyi)tian8,  spotting  us,  had  begun  to  favour  us  with  some 
shots, the  commander-in-chief  pulled  up, saying,  'I  cannot  stand 
the  pain  of  this  leg  of  mine  any  longer,  the London  boot- 
maker has  made  the  leg  of  my  right  boot  so  tight  that  when  I 
was  dragging  it  on  in  the  dark  this  morning  the  riding  breeches 
got  so  wedged  and  crumpled  upon  the  calf  of  the  leg  that  its 
pressure  has  been  intolerable  for  some  time  past.  Can  you  get 
it  right  for  me  ?  '  VV^e  dismounted,  I  made  him  sit  on  the 
sand,  got  the  boot  off,  cut  a  sht  in  the  leather,  and  we  went  on 
again.  I  thought  it  strange  at  first  that  he  had  not  required 
this  Uttle  servioe  of  mo  while  we  were  still  among  the  troops  in 
the  sand  hillocks,  instead  of  waiting  until  we  were  out  in  the 
nareot  pari  of  the  desert  ttuu  ijuite  vi«ilile  to  the  enemy  on  two 
ftides  ;  but  then  it  occurred  to  me  that  had  this  hoot  pulling-off 
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been  performed  in  the  midst  of  the  men,  who  were  by  no  means 
too  happily  situated  under  the  conditions  then  existing,  there 
might  easily  have  spread  the  idea  that  the  commander-in-chief 
was  down,  and  that  the  surgeons  were  preparing  to  cut  his  leg 
off ;  and  so  he  had  kept  the  pain  to  himself  for  hours  rather 
than  ease  it  under  the  eyes  of  his  soldiers. 

We  soon  reached  the  cavalry.  The  two  squadrons  were  kept 
moving  slowly  on  the  desert  in  open  column  in  order  to 
distract  the  aim  of  the  enemy's  gun-layers.  A  shell  had  just 
dropped  into  them  and  killed  a  horse.  Its  rider  was  on  his  feet 
in  a  moment,  calling  out,  '  Three  cheers  for  the  first  charger  in 
the  Life  Guards  killed  since  Waterloo  ! ' 

An  hour  later  the  first  of  the  reinforcements  arrived  upon 
the  field.  The  relay  was  specially  welcome  to  the  two  Horse 
Artillery  guns,  which  had  fired  off  two  hundred  and  thirty 
rounds  that  day.  There  were  other  targets  now  for  the  dozen 
Egyptian  gans  to  fire  at ;  but  the  army  of  Arabi  had  lost  its 
chance,  one  that  was  not  likely  to  occur  again  in  this  short 
campaign. 

'  The  Chief  '  *  returned  to  Ismailia  at  sunset.  I  was  left  to 
see  the  reinforcements  in  and  the  bivouac  arranged,  then  I 
rode  back  along  the  canal  under  a  brilliant  moon.  It  was  nine 
o'clock  when  I  reached  Ismailia.  It  had  been  a  long  day,  more 
than  sixteen  hours  of  saddle,  sun,  and  sand,  fourteen  of  them 
on  little  except  canal  water.  In  six  hours  we  were  to  be  off 
again  to  Magfar.  It  was  not  likely  that  the  twelve  Egyptian 
guns  which  had  kept  firing  at  us  until  after  sundown  would 
have  got  far  away  from  Magfar  at  daylight  next  morning ; 
there  woula,  therefore,  be  every  chance  of  getting  some  of  them 
by  a  rapid  advance  of  all  our  mounted  troops  at  daybreak. 

I  got  a  shakedown  on  the  oflBce  floor  for  a  few  hours ;  and  we 
were  again  clear  of  Ismailia  at  3.30  a.m.  on  the  26th  August, 
floundering  through  the  deep  sand  in  the  dark.  We  reached 
the  scene  of  yesterday's  fight  as  day  broke.  The  troops,  now 
swollen  to  a  division,  had  left  their  bivouac,  and  were  formed 
up  on  the  desert  facing  Mahouta,  the  cavalry  and  artillery  on 
the  right,  the  infantry  near  the  canal,  the  whole  in  attack 
formation. 

We  were  soon  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  from  which  the  Egyptian 
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guns  had  pounded  us  on  the  previous  day.  A  long  stretch  of 
desert  opened  at  the  farther  side  towards  Kassassin,  ten  miles 
forward.  The  sun  was  now  well  up  and  the  mists  were  drawing 
ofiE  from  the  desert ;  several  trains  were  moving  along  the  rail- 
way in  the  valley  to  our  left  front ;  clouds  of  dust  forward 
showed  that  artillery  was  retiring  before  us.  A  rapid  survey 
of  the  scene  sufficed.  The  Chief  called  me  to  him.  '  Gallop 
to  Drury  Lowe,'  he  said ;  '  teU  him  to  take  aU  his  cavahy  and 
Horse  Artillery  forward,  and  amte  que  crnte  capture  one  or  more 
of  those  trains.  An  engine  would  be  worth  a  lot  of  money  to 
me  now.'  I  galloped  off  without  waiting  for  the  order  to  be 
written,  and  soon  overhauled  the  cavalry,  which  were  moving 
along  the  gravelly  desert  in  advance,  under  a  dropping  shell  fire 
from  some  Egyptian  guns  on  lower  ground  near  the  raUway. 
I  delivered  my  order  to  General  Drury  Lowe  ;  the  cavalry  went 
forward  at  the  best  pace  they  could  ;  but  the  horses,  all  just 
ofiF  shipboard,  were  ab-eady  showing  the  severe  strain  of  the  last 
twenty  four  hours  in  sand  and  sun.  Five  hours  later  the  rail- 
wav  station  at  Mahsamah  was  captured  by  General  Lowe  ;  the 
iigyptian  camp,  with  seven  guns  and  large  stock  of  ammunition 
and  rifles,  was  taken ;  many  railway  trucks  with  camp  equipment 
and  provision  also  fell  into  our  hands,  but  the  engines  got  away. 

I  cannot  delay  over  the  next  fifteen  days'  work.  It  was  hot 
and  hard  on  all  ranks,  for  the  very  success  which  had  attended 
these  opening  moves  in  the  campaign  had  imposed  upon  men 
and  animals  exceptional  difficulties.  Twenty  miles  of  the 
canal  were  in  our  possession  up  to  the  lock  at  Kassassm,  its 
weakest  spot,  but  it  required  no  small  strain  upon  troops  and 
transport  to  keep  the  force  necessary  to  hold  that  important 
point  supplied  with  food  and  forage  over  these  twenty  miles  of 
shifting  sands,  when  the  canal  was  dammed  and  the  railway 
interrupted.  When  these  obstacles  and  interruptions  had  been 
surmounted,  and  two  or  three  engines  were  at  length  running 
on  the  railway,  the  concentration  of  troops  was  swiftly  accom- 
plished, and  on  the  evening  of  12th  September  the  Army 
Corps  was  in  position  at  Kassassin,  six  miles  distant  from  the 
Egyptian  lines  at  Tel-el-Kebir. 

One  had  been  kept  so  busy  during  these  preparatory  days 
that  there  was  little  time  to  give  to  matters  of  policy  or  politics 
outside  the  actual  labour.    It  was  only  on  an  occasional  evening 
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that  one  could  get  away  for  a  ride  in  the  twilight  over  the  sand 
hills  outside  Ismailia.  It  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  on  those 
occasions  more  than  one  hundred  large  ocean-going  steamers 
Ijring  packed  together  within  the  compass  of  Lake  Timsah, 
their  lights  at  night  being  visible  over  the  desert  for  long 
distances.  It  often  occurred  to  me  to  wonder  why  no  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Egyptians  to  move  a  light  column  with  a  few 
guns  from  Salahiyeh,  only  eighteen  miles  distant  to  the  north- 
west, over  a  good  hard  desert,  and  fire  twenty  or  thirty  shells 
among  those  steamers  packed  like  herrings  in  a  barrel.  There 
was  a  Pasha  with  some  eighteen  thousand  men  and  ten  or 
twenty  guns  lying  at  the  end  of  the  railway  at  Salahiyeh. 
What  was  that  Pasha  about  all  this  time  ?  One  evening  in 
the  first  week  of  September  I  happened  to  be  out  along  the 
Sweet  Water  Canal  at  the  north  end  of  Ismailia.  At  a  point 
where  the  desert  approached  the  canal  a  small  group  of  Arabs 
and  camels  were  squatting  on  the  ground  under  the  trees ; 
there  was  no  mistake  about  these  men  and  their  animals — 
children  of  the  desert,  all  of  them.  The  sheik  was  a  tall  and 
handsome  man  of  the  Howawak  tribe.  Presently  a  few  men 
of  rank  in  tarbooshes  came  along  in  the  twUight  and  passed  out 
into  the  desert  mounted  on  those  camels.  The  centre  of  that 
little  group  of  Egyptian  officials  was  Sultan  Pasha.  They 
disappeared  in  the  direction  of  Salahiyeh.  I  need  not  have 
troubled  my  head  about  the  general,  the  eighteen  thousand 
men,  and  the  ten  or  twenty  guns  at  that  place,  nor  did  I  after 
that  night.     We  will  go  on  to  Tel-el-Kebir. 

The  night  of  12th  September  fell  dark  upon  the  desert ;  there 
was  no  moon.  Stars  were  bright  overhead,  but  when  one 
looked  along  the  desert  surface  all  things  were  wrapped  in  a 
deep  grey  gloom  impossible  for  the  eye  to  pierce.  All  through 
the  afternoon  the  staff  had  been  busy  writing  copies  of  the  orders 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  and  striking  off  small  plans  showing 
roughly  the  formation  in  which  the  troops  were  to  move  from 
the  positions  they  were  to  occupy  in  the  desert  lying  north-west 
of  the  lock  at  Kassassin  and  about  one  and  a  half  miles  distant 
from  it.  Things  went  on  as  usual  in  the  camp  during  the  day 
and  evening,  but  when  darkness  had  fuUy  closed  in  the  troops 
moved  out  from  their  camps  into  the  desert,  leaving  their  fires 
burning.    The  point  d'appui  was  a  mound  known  as  the 
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'  Ninth  Hill '  on  the  level,  gravelly  ridges  north  of  the  canal 
and  railway.  At  this  spot  a  line  of  Engineer  telegraph  posts 
had  been  erected,  running  due  west  for  a  thousand  yards. 
This  line  was  designed  to  give  a  marching  point  for  the  directing 
column  to  move  along  when  it  first  started.  When  the  end  of 
that  line  of  posts  was  reached,  the  direction  would  be  by  the 
stars  alone.  The  formation  adopted  for  the  movement  of  the 
Army  Corps  across  the  six  miles  of  open  desert  extending  from 
Ninth  Hill  to  the  lines  of  Tel-el-Kebir  was  at  once  simple  and 
yet  closely  calculated— simple,  in  order  to  meet  the  conditions 
imposed  by  a  moonless  night ;  thoroughly  thought  out,  because 
the  formation  in  which  the  Army  Corps  started  must  be  that  in 
which  it  would  engage  the  enemy  when  he  was  foimd,  as  it 
was  hoped.  There  could  be  no  manoeuvring,  no  afterthought, 
DO  rectification  after  these  seventeen  thousand  five  hundred 
officers  and  men  with  their  sixty  or  seventy  guns  had  been 
launched  out  into  the  night  from  the  plateau  of  Ninth  Hill,  a 
gigantic  bolt  of  flesh,  steel,  and  iron  shot  westward  into  the 
darkness. 

The  march  and  the  attack  were  made  in  two  lines.  The  first 
line,  of  eight  infantry  battalions,  moved  in  two  distinct  bodies, 
separated  from  each  other  by  an  interval  of  twelve  hundred 
yards.  Both  of  these  bodies  marched  in  lines  of  half-battaUon 
columns.  The  second  line,  moving  a  thousand  yards  behind 
the  first,  was  in  a  similar  formation  to  the  first  line,  but  con- 
tinuity between  its  brigades  was  maintained  by  a  line  of  forty- 
two  field  guns,  which  filled  the  twelve  hundred  yards  from  the 
right  of  one  brigade  to  the  left  of  the  other.  On  the  extreme 
right  of  this  infantry  and  artillery  formation  marched  General 
Drury  Lowe's  Cavalry  Division,  with  two  batteries  of  Horse 
Artillery— twelve  guns  ;  while  on  the  extreme  left,  and  in  the 
lower  ground  of  the  canal  and  railway,  moved  the  Naval 
Brigade  and  the  Indian  Division.  The  entire  front  of  the 
formation  measured  from  north  to  south  seventy-four  hundred 
yards ;  its  depth  from  east  to  west  was  about  two  thousand 
yards.  From  the  desert  at  Ninth  Hill  to  the  Unes  of  Tel-el- 
Kebir  was  all  but  four  miles  in  a  direct  line.  The  surface 
undulated  slightly,  but  maintained  a  general  uniform  'evel  of 
from  a  himdred  and  ten  feet  to  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
above  the  sea.    It  was  throughout  hard  enough  to  make 
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movement  easy,  and  yet  sufficiently  soft  to  make  it  almost 
noiseless.  We  were  all  in  position  by  eleven  o'clock,  lying  in 
the  desert  near  Ninth  Hill  as  silent  as  the  stars  that  seemed 
the  only  living  things  in  view. 

About  half-past  one  the  march  began  due  west.  We  went 
slowly  forward  for  less  than  an  hour,  then  halted  and  lay  down. 
It  was  a  sort  of  trial  mile  to  test  the  working  of  the  scheme, 
the  steering  of  the  great  mass,  and  its  discipline.  All  had 
worked  smoothly,  there  T^as  no  noise,  no  confusion,  everything 
had  gone  mysteriously  well,  as  a  clock  works  as  regularly  in 
the  night  as  in  the  daylight. 

During  this  halt  I  was  lying  on  the  sand  near  the  commander- 
in-chief  (he  had  told  me  to  ride  beside  him  that  night) ;  the  staff 
were  scattered  on  the  desert  close  by.  I  held  the  reins  of  my 
horse  twisted  round  my  arm,  for  the  drowsy  hours  had  come. 
We  had  been  at  worfi  all  day,  and  it  was  easy  to  drop  off  to 
sleep  on  this  cool,  dusky  sand  bed.  I  had  a  second  charger, 
ridden  by  a  groom,  following  in  rear.  I  had  told  the  man  to 
keep  a  tight  hold  of  this  horse  at  any  halt  on  the  march,  for 
the  animal  had  a  nasty  temper,  and  a  way  of  his  own  on  all 
occasions.  I  tried  all  I  could  to  keep  awake  during  the  halt, 
but  could  not  succeed  ;  the  blinking  stars  above,  the  vast,  dusky 
desert  around,  which  already  seemed  as  though  it  had  swallowed 
our  host,  the  deep  silence  that  prevailed,  all  tended  to  produce 
a  state  of  semi-consciousness  or  partial  oblivion.  All  at  once  I 
felt  something  moving  close  to  me.  I  was  wide  awake  in- 
stantly. Two  horses  were  there  beside  me,  the  one  fastened  to 
my  arm,  the  other  standing  beside  him,  saddled,  and  with  the 
reins  trailing  on  the  ground.  It  was,  my  second  horse.  The 
servant  who  was  in  charge  of  him,  sleeping  a  hundred  yards 
behind,  had  let  my  horse  go,  and  the  animal,  more  intelligent 
than  the  man,  had  picked  his  way  through  sleeping  men  and 
horses  until  he  got  to  his  old  stable  companion,  with  whom  he 
stood  quietly — all  his  temper  tamed,  and  his  rough  manners 
softened  by  the  strrnge  desert  night-world  in  which  he  found 
himself.  About  three  o'clock  we  began  to  move  forward  again. 
(My  groom  had  come  up  to  seek  me  in  consternation.)  The 
night  was  now  darker  than  ever  ;  the  stars  by  which  we  had 
heretofore  moved  had  gone  below  the  western  desert,  but  the 
Pole-star  was  always  there.    By  it  we  were  able  to  find  new 
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lights  on  which  to  steer  west.  For  more  than  an  hour  now 
the  march  srent  on  in  absolute  silence,  except  for  one  strange 
occurrence.  Suddenly  to  our  right  front  a  peal  of  wild  and 
hilarious  laughter  rang  out  in  this  deep  stillness.  It  ceased 
almost  as  abruptly  as  it  had  arisen.  One  expected  that  some 
alarm  might  have  followed  this  weird,  unwonted  outburst,  but 
the  void  was  all  still  again.  It  afterwards  transpired  that  a  man 
in  one  of  the  Highlaud  regurants  of  the  leaduag  brigade  of  the 
Second  Division  had  carried  a  bottle  of  very  strong  rum  with 
him,  and  his  repeated  application  to  this  source  for  sustain- 
ment  during  the  march  had  ended  in  a  hysterical  paroxysm. 
Fortunately,  we  were  at  the  time  more  than  a  mile  away  from 
the  enemy's  position. 

During  the  next  hour  the  strain  of  things  grew.    I  rode  on 

the  left  of  the  commander-in-chief.    He  had  given  the  leading 

of  the  staff  group  to  me.    As  one  by  one  some   guide-star 

dropped  into  the  mists  that  lay  deep  upon  the  horizon,  another 

star  higher  in  the  heavens  had  to  be  taken  for  direction,  and 

that  at  times  became  obsciired  or  dimmed  by  some  passing 

cloud ;  but  at  no  time  was  the  Pole-star, over  my  right  shoulder, 

and  the  star  in  front,  upon  which  I  had  laid  my  horse's  ears, 

hidden  at  the  same  moment.    Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  had  in  his 

possession  a  very  fine  repeater  watch  given  to  him  by  the  late 

Lord  Airey.    By  striking  this  watch  he  knew  the  exact  moment 

of  the  night,  and  as  the  minutes  between  four  and  five  o'clock 

began  to  strike  longer  numbers,  they  seemed  to  draw  into 

tighter  twist  all  the  strands  of  our  expectations.    And  yet,  as 

I  can  see  it  now,  what  did  it  matter  to  this  old  desert  and  to 

these  older  stars  ?     '  Our  guides,'  we  thought  them.    Ours  I 

Had  not  Moses  led  his  IsraeUtes  here  three  thousand  years  ago  ? 

Had  not  Napoleon  marched  the  best  soldiers  known  to  the  world 

over  these  sands  and  under  the  same  stars  ?  Countless  Pharaohs 

had  driven  their  chariots  across  these  brown  ridges  ;   and  one 

day  did  there  not  come  along  this  route  into  Egypt  a  man 

leading  an  ass  on  which  a  woman  rode,  bearing  in  her  arms  a 

Babe,  who  was  to  be  a  wider  conqueror  than  they  all  ?    What 

did  our  little  night-march  matter  in  that  catalogue  or  context  1 

Perhaps  the  poor  hysterical  Scottish  soldier,  whose  weird  laugh 

broke  so  rudely  upon  the  desert  silence  an  hour  before,  knew  as 

much  about  it  as  the  best  of  us  ! 
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It  was  about  half -past  four  when  tht  commander-in-chief 
told  me  to  ride  in  the  direction  oi  Sir  Archibald  Alison's  High- 
land Brigade  and  tell  him  to  move  forward  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  as  the  entrenchments  must  now  bo  close  before  us. 
and  the  daj'light  could  not  bt.  far  off  Lohind  us.  I  tooL  ground 
towards  the  right  front,  ana  soon  struck  full  U()on  the  Highland 
Brigade.  It  was  a  moment  of  very  considerable  danger  and 
contusion  to  that  body  of  men.  An  order  to  halt  for  a  few 
moments  had  been  given  by  the  brigatlier  a  little  while  earlier. 
This  order  passing  from  the  centre  to  the  flanks  did  not  reach 
the  outer  companies  for  some  moments :  thus,  when  the  centre 
companies  halted,  the  outer  ones  still  continued  moving,  though 
keeping  the  touch,  as  it  was  called,  inwards.  The  result  was 
that  the  flank  battalions  wheeled  inwards  and  lay  down  in  a 
kind  of  half-circle.  When  the  word  to  advance  w.is  again  given 
in  a  low  voice,  they  moved  to  their  respective  fronts  and  came 
nearly  face  to  face  w  ih  each  other.  A  terrible  catastrophe 
might  easily  have  happened  in  the  case  of  raw  and  inexperienced 
troops  ;  but  discipline  was  good,  and  the  brigade  was  reformed 
in  Ime  bj'  the  efforts  of  the  brigadier  and  his  officers.  I  stayed 
with  Sir  A.  AlisOii  until  everything  was  straight,  gave  him  the 
rjossage  to  pus*^.  on  with  all  possible  despatch,  and  then  turned 
tc  find  my  chief.  I  had  coimted  my  horse's  steps  in  coming  to 
the  Highland  Brigade,  and  c;  Iculating  that  the  commander-in- 
chief  would  have  continued  to  move  to  his  former  front,  I 
steered  a  course  south-west,  as  1  had  before  come  north-west. 
Captain  Maurice  had  acccnpanicd  me  to  the  Highland  Brigade. 
When  we  got  to  a  spot  wLicu  I  reckonrd  to  be  in  the  track  of 
the  commander-in-chief 't  ro.:.  I  pulled  up  and  dismounted 
in  order  to  see  better  towards  the  e  lat.  Prese;itly  a  few  heads 
appeared  against  the  ho.'izon.  We  were  straight  on  the  staff 
track. 

I  reported  what  had  happened,  but  that  the  brigade  was 
now  in  fuU  march  forward.  There  could  be  little  doubt  that 
we  were  now  not  far  from  the  enemy  "s  works,  but, so  far  as  sight 
and  sound  went,  they  might  as  well  have  been  a  hundred  miles 
away.  At  no  time  during  this  dark  night  had  the  stillness 
of  the  desert  space  been  more  profound  or  the  dariaiess  deeper. 
This  desert  seemed  still  to  have  kept  embalmed  in  its  sands 
one  of  the  old  plagues  of  Egjrpt. 
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The  commander-in-chief  decided  to  dismount  at  this  spot 
and  awa.it  developments.  In  the  next  twenty  minutes  I  could 
hear  the  repeater  repeating  its  minutes  frequently,  *  Four, 
forty,  forty-five,  fifty ' ;  all  was  still  dead  silence.  Looking 
eastward,  I  thought  that  the  dawn  was  already  showing  in  the 
horizon,  but  it  was  a  dawn  such  as  I  had  never  noticed  in  the 
eastern  heavens  before.  A  large  shaft  of  pale  light,  shaped 
like  a  sheaf  of  com,  and  of  the  colour  of  pale  gold,  was  visible, 
shot  straight  up  from  the  horizon  some  twenty  degrees  into 
the  heavens.  It  appeared  to  be  rising  from  where  the  sun 
would  be,  due  east.  I  called  the  attention  of  the  commander- 
in-chief  to  this  strange  foreglow  of  the  coming  day,  and  he  too 
beheved  it  to  be  the  approaching  dawTi.  It  was  in  reality 
the  Great  Comet  of  1882,  which  had  not  been  visible  before, 
as  the  comet  was  actually  going  round  the  sun  at  that  time, 
and  was  lost  in  the  sun's  rays.  It  had  got  round  now,  and  its 
long  tail,  whisked  before  it,  had  become  suddenly  visible  to 
the  naked  eye,  while  the  head  was  still  lost  in  the  solar  raj's. 

We  mounted  and  rode  on.  We  had  only  proceeded  a  short 
distance  when  the  all-pervading  silence  was  broken  by  a  single 
shot  to  our  right  front ;  then  came  two  or  three  more  shots, 
and  then  a  thunderous  roll  of  musketry,  mixed  with  heavy 
gun  fire,  swelling  from  our  right  front  far  along  the  western 
desert  on  either  side.  When  this  great  volume  of  fire  first  broke 
out  all  was  still  dark  ;  five  mmutes  later,  in  that  short  dawn, 
the  eye  was  able  to  distinguish  objects  on  the  desert  within  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  ;  in  ter  minutes  the  landscape  and  the  line 
were  all  revealed  to  us.  To  our  left  front  a  large  earthwork 
was  sending  shells  on  three  sides.  We  were  at  first  too  close 
to  it  for  damage  ;  but  it  soon  found  our  range — about  a  thou- 
sand yards — and  shells  began  to  fall  about  us.  This  earthwork, 
the  largest  of  any  in  the  enemy's  defences,  was  an  isolated 
redoubt  standing  at  least  a  thousand  yards  in  front  of  the 
main  line  of  entrenchments.  The  record  of  the  night-march, 
with  particular  reference  to  this  isolated  and  advanced  sentinel 
battery,  is  a  very  curious  one.  Had  the  march  of  the  Highland 
Brigade  of  the  Eleventh  Division  been  made  along  a  due  east 
and  west  line  from  Xinth  Hill,  some  portion  of  the  left  of  the 
brigade  mutt  undoubtedly  have  struck  the  work.  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  centre  of  the  line  would  not  have  come  full  against 
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it.  It  would  be  impossible  to  say  what  the  ultimate  effect 
upon  the  fortunes  of  the  day  would  have  been,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  the  loss  to  the  assailants  must  have  been  out  of  all 
proportion  larger  than  it  actually  was.  I  shall  not  here  discuss 
this  question,  but  press  on  to  the  end. 

As  daylight  broadened  things  took  better  shape.  We  could 
see  that  the  large  work  immediately  on  our  left  front  stood  at 
a  considerable  distance  in  advance  of  the  main  line  of  works  : 
from  this  main  line  a  body  of  cavalry  was  coming  out  in  rear 
of  the  advanced  redoubt.  Our  big  group  of  staff  had  been 
ordered  to  scatter  at  this  time,  so  as  not  to  draw  too  con- 
centrated a  fire  from  this  redoubt.  The  commander-in-chief 
still  kept  me  by  him.  I  called  his  attention  to  the  movement 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry.  '  Order  the  squadron  of  the  19th 
Hussars  to  meet  them,'  he  said.  It  was  not  in  sight.  I 
galloped  back  to  meet  it,  and  they  went  forward  at  a  canter 
in  column  of  troops,  passing  within  three  hundred  yards  of 
the  eight-gun  redoubt,  and  oServag  a  splendid  target  to  it.  The 
redoubt  fired  four  or  five  shots  as  the  squadron  passed  it,  but 
neither  man  nor  horse  was  hit.  When  I  rejoined  the  com- 
mander-in-chief the  firing  of  musketry  and  artillery  was  in 
full  swing,  but  the  flashes  from  the  big  gxms  were  dying  out  in 
the  increasing  uu,ylight.  We  galloped  to  the  right  front,  and 
soon  struck  the  main  line  of  works.  The  desert  was  here  dotted 
over  with  wounded  men,  chiefly  of  the  Highland  Light  Infantry  ; 
the  old  colonel  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall's  was  down  with  a 
bullet  through  his  jaws.  Farther  to  our  right,  our  line  of  forty- 
two  guns  had  broken  into  columns,  and  the  leading  batteries 
had  already  entered  the  enemy's  line.  Galloping  through  the 
gaps  they  had  made  in  the  parapet,  we  were  noon  inside  the 
works.  The  detached  fort  had  continued  to  follow  our  course 
with  shells ;  it  was  now  the  only  unsilenced  redoubt  in  the 
enemy's  line.  Inside  the  works,  the  desert  was  strewn  with 
dead  Egyptians,  dead  horses  and  camels.  The  sun  was  now 
well  above  the  horizon.  To  the  right  one  could  see  the  First 
Division  moving  quickly  in  regular  formation  across  the  desert. 
Portions  of  the  Second  Division  were  still  in  our  front,  dracend- 
ing  the  slopes  towards  the  railway  station  of  Tel-el-Kebir, 
and  to  our  left,  where  the  desert  sloped  to  the  railway  and 
oanal,  the  wrecks  of  Arsbi's  late  army  were  strewn  in  all 
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directions.  Down  the  slopes,  through  the  camps,  over  the 
railway,  and  across  the  canal,  the  white-clad  fugitives  were 
flying  south  and  west  in  dots,  in  dozens,  in  hundreds.  Desultory 
firing  was  going  on  everywhere,  but  actual  fighting  had  ceased 
thirty-five  minutes  after  the  first  gun  was  fired. 

It  was  about  6.20  a.m.  when  we  reached  the  canal  bridge  at 
Tel-el-Kebir.  Beyond  the  canal  lay  the  Wady  Tumilat,  a 
narrow  sheet  of  green  lying  between  two  glaring  deserts.  Two 
or  three  hundred  Highlanders,  a  squadron  of  cavalry,  and  some 
odds  and  ends  of  mounted  corps  had  just  arrived.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  stop  the  shooting  which  was  going  on 
at  everything  and  often  at  nothing.  The  seamy  side  of  a  battle 
was  here  painfully  apparent ;  anything  seemed  to  be  good 
enough  to  let  of!  a  rifle  at.  Dead  and  wounded  men,  horses, 
and  camels  were  on  all  sides.  Some  of  the  wounded  had  got 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  water  to  quench  their  thirst ;  others 
were  on  the  higher  banks,  unable  to  get  down.  Many  of  our 
officers  dismounted  and  carried  water  to  thrae  unfortunates, 
but  the  men  were  not  all  similarly  di&posed.  I  heard  an 
officer  ask  a  man  who  was  filling  his  canteen  at  the  canal  to 
give  a  drink  of  water  to  a  gasping  Egyptian  cavalry  soldier 
who  was  lying  supporting  himself  against  the  battlement  of 
the  bridge.  '  I  wadna  wet  his  lips,'  was  the  indignant  reply. 
Close  by,  in  the  midst  of  her  dead  and  dying  fellow-countrjrmen, 
a  woman  attached  to  the  Egyptian  camp  was  washing  her  infant 
at  the  canal,  concentrating  her  attention  on  the  child  as  though 
to  steady  her  thoughts  ;  and  many  of  the  wounded  Eg3rptians 
had  managed,  as  they  lay,  to  cover  their  heads  with  pieces  of 
paper  to  try  and  keep  off  the  flies  and  the  scorching  sun. 

When  the  orders  for  the  movement  of  the  cavalry  and 
Indian  Division  to  Cairo  and  Zagazig  wore  isaued  by  the 
commander-in-chief  on  the  bridge  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  these 
two  bodies  had  started  on  their  respective  roads,  I  took  up 
my  quarters  at  the  lock-keeper's  hut  on  the  south  side  of  the 
bridge,  had  something  to  cat,  and  then  started  on  a  fresh  horse 
to  go  back  over  the  battlefield. 

The  saying  that  '  dead  men  tell  no  tales '  has  the  lie  given 
to  it  on  every  battlefield ;  this  one  was  no  exception.  I 
directed  my  course  to  the  part  of  the  field  and  the  entrench- 
ments across  which  the  Second  Division  had  come.    Vast 
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numbers  of  Egjrptian  dead  cumbered  the  ground  from  im- 
mediately behind  the  parapet  where  the  Highland  Brigade 
entered  to  quite  a  mile  within  the  works  in  the  direction  of 
the  bridge.  This  portion  of  the  position  had  an  inner  double 
line  of  works  extending  obliquely  along  it,  facing  north,  and 
it  was  among  these  lines  and  gun  emplacements  that  the  dead 
lay  thickest.  They  were  often  in  groups  of  fifteen  and  twenty, 
heaped  together  within  the  angles  of  small  works  into  which 
they  appeared  to  have  crowded  ;  the  main  line  of  entrench- 
ments had  also  great  numbers  of  dead  behind  it.  The  ground 
showed  everjrwhere  the  complete  nature  of  the  surprise  which 
had  overtaken  the  enemy.  Arms,'  accoutrements,  uniforms, 
the  cotton  clothes  of  the  fellaheen,  boxes  of  cartridges  and  food 
— a  general  debris  of  everything  lay  exposed  upon  the  desert. 
Of  wounded  there  wdre  very  few  to  be  seen  ;  too  many  suc- 
cessive waves  of  armed  men  had  crossed  this  portion  of  the 
field.  The  sun  was  now  a  flaming  fireball  overhead.  I  had 
been  at  work  for  fully  twenty  consecutive  hours.  When  I 
returned  to  the  lock-keeper's  hut  at  the  bridge,  things  had 
not  improved  in  the  Wady  Tumilat.  Several  men  had  managed 
to  get  across  the  canal,  and  the  people  in  the  hamlets  had  been 
robbed  and  ill-treated  by  these  blackguards.  This  is  part  of 
the  performance  of  the  lower  sort  of  the  soldier-mind  :  to 
them  war  means  plunder.  It  has  always  done  so,  and  it  will 
always  do  so.  Indeed,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  the  instinct 
of  plunder  in  some  shape  or  form  is  the  strongest  passion 
among  men.  That  it  comes  out  in  war  is  only  justifying  the 
old  proverb  that  the  ruling  passion  grows  strong  in  death  ; 
death  had  been  very  plentifully  exhibited  that  morning  over 
these  three  miles  of  desert  from  the  Egyptian  lines  to  the 
bridge  at  Tel-el-Kebir. 

In  this  respect  I  do  not  imagine  that  the  instincta  of  man 
have  changed  much  since  Moses  marched  this  way  three  or 
four  thousand  years  ago.  If  anybody  should  be  disposed  to 
doubt  this  opinion,  I  would  ask  him  to  read  the  lAfe  of  Sir 
Neville  Chamberlain  at  pages  143-160  of  that  remarkable  work. 
Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  knew  the  realities  of  war  as  few  men 
knew  them  in  our  time,  and  when  he  raised  his  voice  in  a  vain 
protest  against  the  whole  horde  of  financial  civilian-warriors 
who  wore  howling  to  let  loose  hell  upon  the  women  and  children 
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of  the  Dutch  republics  some  ten  year  af^o,  he  knew  what  he 
was  8pea7dng  about. 

Somebody  said  of  the  Egyptian  War  of  1882  that  i;  vas 
'the  Counter-march  of  Moses.'  Since  that  time  poc  uses 
has  had  rather  a  surfeit  of  wars,  and  perhaps  to-day  ,'o  is  not 
so  ready  to  embark  upon  them  in  a  general  '  damn  ih<  conse- 
quences '  sort  of  spirit. 

There  is  one  thing  which  I  should  like  to  put  on  iccord 
regarding  this  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir.  Complete  sur^ri^e  though 
it  was  to  the  Egyptian  soldiers  behmd  their  entrenchm^:  uts,  they 
nevertheless  fought  with  the  greatest  determination  cigainst  over- 
whelming odds.  Not  a  moment  was  given  them  to  awake,  form 
up,  prepare,  or  move  into  position.  The  assault  fell  upon  them 
as  a  thunderbolt  might  frll  upon  a  man  asleep.  The  leaders 
in  whom  they  could  tn  ;,  were,  like  themselves,  fellaheen ; 
few  among  them  knew  anything  of  war,  its  arts,  manoeuvres, 
or  necessities  ;  they  were  betrayed  on  every  side,  yet  they 
fought  stoutly  wherever  ten  or  twenty  or  fifty  of  them  could 
get  together  in  the  works,  in  the  angles  of  the  lines,  and  in 
the  open  desert  between  the  lines.  The  heaps  of  dead  lying 
with  and  across  their  rifles  facing  the  up-coming  sim  bore 
eloquent  testimony  to  that  final  resolve  of  these  poor  fellows. 
Peace  be  to  them,  lying  under  these  big  mounds  on  the  lone 
desert — ten  thousand,  it  is  said.  No  word  should  soldier 
utter  against  them  ;  let  that  be  left  to  the  money-changers. 
They  died  the  good  death.  Dust  to  dust.  They  did  not  desert 
the  desert,  and  Egypt  will  not  forget  them. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

The  fate  of  Arabi  in  the  balance.     Mr.  Wilfrid  Blunt.    Leaving 
Egypt.     To  the  Saskatchewan  again.     The  Red  Man. 


All  resistance  in  Egypt  ceased  at  Tel-el-Kebir  on  13th  Septem- 
ber.   Cairo  was  surrendered  on  the  14th  to  a  small  force  of 
cavalry,  and  on  the  15th  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  His  Eoyal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  the  staff,  and  a  battalion 
of  the  Guards  reached  the  capital  at  10  a.m.    Redvers  BuUer 
and  a  sapper  private  drove  the  engine  of  the  train  that  carried 
us  to  Benha.    The  scene  in  the  streets  near  the  railway  station 
was  a  curious  one.    Several  Pashas  and  officials  were  on  the 
platform,  and  we  waited  some  time  at  the  station  for  some 
formaUty  or  other.    Buller  said  to  me,  '  Let 's  get  a  cab  and 
drive  to  the  Abdin  Palace,  where  we  are  to  live  :   I  am  very 
hungry.'    We  did  so,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  were  at 
the  palace.    There  was  only  an  old  Nubian  '  bowab '  in  the 
place.    Not  many  Arabs  were  to  be  seen  in  the  streets,  and 
most  of  them  took  little  notice  of  us,  though  some  scowled, 
and  the  irrepressible  Arab  boy  hissed  vigorously  at  us  as  we 
passed.    The  Abdin  Palace  looked  the  most  enchanting  place 
of  rest  an.lcoohaes8  Ihadever  seen.    W    at  a  change  to  those 
lofty  halls  ayd  broad  staircases,  cool  cor    iors,  gilded  ceilings, 
and  crystal  chandeliers  f'-om  the  blinding  heat,  the  foul  dust, 
and  the  innumerable  flies  of  the  desert !     But  aU  such  things 
without  food  are  of  Uttle  use  to  hungry  men,  so  we  got  into  our 
cab  again  and  told  the  driver  to  go  to  an  hotel.    The  first  two 
or  three  we  tried  were  barred  and  bolted,  and  sUent  as  the  grave. 
At  last  we  struck  one  in  which  there  was  a  '  bowab,'  and  after 
a  good  deal  of  talk  between  him  and  the  interpreter  he  con- 
sented to  cren  the  door.    Yes,  there  was  food  in  the  house, 
he  said,  and  he  would  cook  some  breakfast  for  us.    In  half  an 
hour  he  had  an  excellent  omelette  and  a  bit  of  meat  served  up, 
and  he  confided  to  the  interpreter  that  he  knew  where  the  key 
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of  the  cellar  was,  though  that  door  was  also  sealed.  Most 
excellent  Nubian !  Down  we  went  to  the  cellar,  took  one  bottle 
of  claret  from  an  old  dusty,  cobwebbj'  bin,  resealed  and  locked 
the  door,  put  up  a  paper  over  the  lock  saying  what  had  been 
done,  and,  having  duly  signed  it,  sat  down  to  breakfast.  We 
were  in  a  hurry,  as  there  was  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  at  the 
palace,  so  we  ate  our  food  and  drank  our  wine  without  delay, 
and  went  out  again  to  the  cab.  So  far,  all  had  gone  well  in 
the  cool  house,  but  once  in  the  sun  things  went  very  differently. 
My  head  had  begun  to  swim  ;  the  carriage  seemed  to  be  always 
turning  a  very  sharp  comer ;  my  companion  was  looking  at 
me  with  a  strange  look  on  his  face.  *  Old  chap,'  he  said,  *  I 
think  we  had  better  take  a  turn  through  the  city  before  we 
go  back  to  the  palace.'  I  quite  agreed.  At  that  moment  I 
would  not  have  met  the  commander-in-chief  for  a  good  deal. 
We  drove  about  the  half-deserted  streets  for  half  an  hour, 
and  the  effects  of  this  wonderful  old  heady  wine,  suddenly 
swallowed,  went  off  almost  as  quickly  as  they  had  come. 

Cairo  was  at  this  time  a  wonderful  place.  It  can  never  be 
again  as  it  then  was.  Moses  in  Levantine  form  had  not  yet 
coni  >  back.  What  pictures  they  were,  those  streets  of  old 
Cftiro !  It  was  my  duty  to  hunt  out  all  the  tents  I  could  find 
in  the  storehouses  of  the  citadel  for  the  use  of  our  troops, 
as  all  the  camp  equipage  was  still  at  Kassassin.  Arabi's  late 
officials,  although  they  were  all  coffee,  cigarette,  and  obsequious 
courtesy,  were  in  no  hurry  to  show  me  the  extent  of  their  stores 
and  camp  equipage,  but  I  kept  at  them  for  two  days,  until  I 
had  dug  out  sufficient  for  our  immediate  wants.  The  filth  and 
vermin  in  the  permanent  barracks  everywhere  made  it  perfectly 
impossible  to  put  European  troops  into  them.  At  this  work 
I  managed  to  see  a  great  deal  of  the  outer  side  of  Cairene  life, 
and  to  get  several  glimpses  into  the  inner  scenes  too.  I  had 
to  take  over,  with  Herbert  Stewart,  the  old  palace  at  Abbas- 
siyeh,  and  as  the  harem  of  the  late  Pasha  of  the  blood  was  still 
located  in  that  building,  the  work  was  a  protracted  one ;  for 
the  ladies  had  to  be  removed  from  room  to  room  before  we 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  apartments,  and  thus  we  were  playing 
a  sort  of  hide-and-seek  with  them  through  the  palace. 

In  a  short  time  our  men  were  comfortably  provided  for, 
chiefly  in  tents  on  Of  zireh  Island,  and  then  we  had  time  to 
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do  a  little  sightseeing  in  Cairo  and  its  vicinity.  Wonderful 
sights  some  of  them  were.  I  got  up  one  morning  very  early 
in  order  to  see  the  comet,  which  had  now  become  visible  at 
that  early  hour.  From  the  roof  of  the  Abdin  Palace  one  could 
see  the  whole  city  and  the  land  from  Mokattim  to  the  Pyramids. 
Before  day  came,  the  Great  Comet  stood  above  where  the  sun 
would  rise.  It  resembled  a  vast  wheat-sheaf  of  light,  or  a 
flaming  broom  sent  to  sweep  the  stars  out  from  the  threshold 
of  the  sun.  The  city  slept  in  the  shadows.  Then,  one  by  one, 
from  a  hundred  minarets  rose  the  cry  of  the  muezzin — ^the 
weirdest  wail  of  man  to  God  that  can  be  heard  over  the  world. 
Then  as  the  light  grew  stronger  the  old  domes  of  forgotten 
sultans  and  Mameluke  chiefs  could  be  distinguished  rising 
above  the  city  buildings  to  the  east  and  south,  and  looking 
westward  across  the  palm  groves  that  fringed  the  great  river 
one  saw  the  Pyramids  changing  from  grey  to  rose-pink  in  the 
growing  light — vast  and  clear-carved  as  though  they  had  been 
finished  yesterday,  and  had  not  saluted  the  sunrise  over 
Mokattim  for  twice  three  thousand  years.  *  If  you  make  the 
canal  from  Suez  to  the  Mediterranean  you  will  bring  the 
EngUsh  into  Egypt,'  said  Mehemet  Ali  in  his  old  age,  as  he  sat 
in  the  window  of  his  little  palace  in  the  citadel  looking  out 
upon  that  wondrous  scene  below.  Well,  they  made  the  Suez 
Canal,  and  the  English  came  into  Egypt  by  it,  and  their  L  igles 
were  now  sounding  reveille  from  camp  and  quarters  in  the 
city  ;  nevertheless,  somehow  these  giant  sentinels  standing 
erect  in  the  desert,  who  began  their  watch  six  thousand  years 
ago,  seemed  as  they  reddened  in  the  simrise  to  be  even  smiling 
at  the  thought  that  this  new  invader  of  the  Nile  Valley  was  to 
be  the  last  they  were  to  look  at. 

Nothing  in  the  world  has  lasted  as  Egypt  has  lasted.  They 
will  tell  you  that  the  tombs  and  temples  of  the  Nile  have  defied 
the  tooth  of  time  because  of  the  air,  the  sand,  and  the  sun  of 
Egypt ;  but  far  more  wonderful  has  been  the  lasting  of  the 
Egyptian  people  amid  the  mud,  the  yellow  water,  and  the 
lentil  gardens  of  the  land.  A  thousand  invaders  have  swept 
this  Delta.  Egypt  has  rubbed  them  all  out  one  after  the  other. 
What  was  the  secret  ?  A  Turkish  officer  gave  me  the  only  clue 
to  it  I  ever  got.  '  When  a  man  of  my  regiment,'  he  said, 
'  comes  and  asks  me  to  be  allowed  to  marry,  I  ask  him,  "  Whom 
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do  you  want  to  marr\'  ?  "  and  he  generally  replies,  "  I  want 
to  marry  a  Nubian  or  a  negro  "  ;  and  when  I  ask  the  reason, 
he  says,  "  Because  then  my  children  will  be  Turks  ;  whereas, 
if  I  marry  an  Egyptian  girl,  the  children  will  be  Egyptians."  ' 

You  look  in  vam  in  Egypt  to-day  for  any  distinctive  feature 
or  figure  of  Turk,  Circassian,  Mameluke,  or  Greek  ;  all  are 
Egyptian,  and,  strangest  part  of  it  all,  are  Egyptian  in  the 
face  and  form  of  the  type  which  you  find  graven  on  tombs  and 
temples  that  were  built  many  thousand  years  ago.  How  has 
this  result  been  arrived  at  ?  I  t'  nk  it  can  only  be  explained 
by  the  simplicity  and  the  uniformity  of  the  elements  out  of 

which  the  bodies  of  the  children  of  Egypt  have  been  built 

Nile  mud  and  Nile  water,  fashioned  and  fertilised  into  Nile 
food,  through  the  agency  of  the  Nile  sun. 

On  the  18th  September  it  was  thought  necessary  to  move 
Arabi  Pasha  from  Abbassiyeh  to  the  Abdin.  The  most 
truculent  among  the  old  Circassian  and  Sjrian  officers  in  the 
service  of  the  Khedive  soon  after  this  entered  Cairo,  and  their 
enmity  to  Arabi  was  so  bitter  that  his  Ufe  was  in  danger  at 
their  hands.  A  very  base  and  cowardly  attack  and  outrage 
was  made  upon  him  one  night  in  his  prison.  There  were 
circumstances  connected  with  the  secret  history  of  the  con- 
stitutional party  in  relation  to  the  ex-Khedive  Ismail  and 
the  present  one,  Tewfik,  which  made  the  assassination  of  Arabi 
Pasha  quite  a  possible  contingency.  *  Dead  men  tell  no  tales  ' 
—nor  would  even  a  dead  '  Pasha  of  three  tails.'  The  next 
plan  was  to  get  Arabi  tried  by  a  court-martial  composed  of 
Circassian  and  other  officers  of  this  class,  and  sentenced  to 
death  as  an  Egyptian  in  rebellion  against  his  country  and  its 
ruler.  There  was  a  very  real  danger  that  this  course  might  be 
followed.  The  bondholder  would  not  be  strenuously  opposed 
to  it,  and  hi.s  represoutatives,  who  were  then  in  the  ascendant 
in  Cairo,  made  no  pretence  that  this  course  would  not  have 
been  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  their  wishes.  A  number  of  our 
own  officers  were  also  in  favour  of  it,  but  there  were  others 
who  thought  otherwise.  I  remember  being  at  the  Abdin  when 
Arabi  was  removed  thir.er  from  Abbassiyeh.  A  large  group 
of  officers  had  gathered  in  the  verandah  of  the  building  to  see 
Arabi  arrive.  He  was  brought  under  escort  in  a  carriage. 
He  aUghted,  and  began  to  ascend  the  steps  as  one  tired  and 
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weary.  When  he  saw  the  group  ;•  'icers  he  pulled  himself 
together,  drew  himself  up,  anc  ■^.•-  id  us  with  dignity.  I 
noticed  that  only  onr  oflBcer  L.u'  myself  relumed  the 
prisoner's  salute  ;  thei  oue  was  General  Drury  Low«.  I  was 
in  good  company. 

A  week  latii  Khedive  Tewfik  was  brought  into  Cairo  under 
the  protection  of  our  troops,  and  for  several  days  after  his 
arrival  the  fate  of  Arabi  hung  in  the  balance. 

It  is  row  made  pretty  clear,  by  the  pabUcation  of  papers  and 
private  .lirrespondence  of  that  day,  not  only  that  the  putting 
to  death  ol  Vrabi  under  t^^e  shelter  of  Khedivial  authority  wae 
an  idea  perfect '.y  a^freeahie  to  persons  in  very  high  ministerial 
positiors  La  Eugknrl,  but  that  its  frustration  was  largely  due 
to  the  devotod  ar/ort.-i  mado  by  Mr.  Blunt  and  a  few  other 
friends  of  justice  at  the  time  in  London. 

Of  course,  1  could  know  nuthing  of  all  this  in  Cairo.  I  wae 
immersed  at  the  time  in  the  details  of  my  offici?i  wr^rk  with 
the  troops.  Sicknosa  of  a  grave  character  \v\  •-  oke/i  out 
among  the  army,  and  changes  of  camp  site?  I'oip'id  un.uige- 
ments,  etc.,  occupied  all  my  time.  Bu*  •.;  rht?  evvuiig  at 
our  mess  I  heard  the  fate  of  Arabi  freqi  •.  Pt'y  ui  ■on-';' 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  tide  of  opinioi  vn  f>o»v  ■•  g  ■■■ 
against  the  prisoner. 

It  was  announced  one  evening  that  tue  :  t'c!  '  ?.j 
Sir  John  Adye,  would  leave  for  England  nc.;. 
resume  his  duties  at  the  War  Office.  A  though 
I  had  known  Sir  John  many  years  ;  I  knew  him  to  be  a  straight 
and  honourable  soldier,  and  a  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
It  had  become  quite  clear  to  me  by  this  time  that  the  larger 
part  of  the  information  which  had  been  transmitted  to  England 
from  Egypt  during  the  past  six  months  bearing  upon  this 
National  movement  had  been  either  grossly  exaggerated  or 
vv  as  absolutely  false  and  misleading.  Many  of  the  men  who 
were  engaged  in  transmitting  this  information  were  profound 
haters  of  the  ministry  then  in  power,  and  particularly  of  their 
chief,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  to  some  of  them  the  idea  of  making 
that  statesman  an  accessory  before  the  fact  to  the  judicial 
assassination  of  Arabi  was  possessed  of  a  sort  of  subtle  and 
refined  satisfaction.  It  is  curious  to  mark  now  in  the  pages 
of  Mr.  Blunt's  extraordmary  book  the  accuracy  with  which, 
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in  my  own  amaU  sphere,  I  had  gauged  the  situation.  When  I 
got  to  my  room  in  the  Abdin  Palace  that  night  I  sat  down  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Adye,  which  I  intended  to  hand  to 
him  next  morning  at  the  Cairo  railway  station  when  he  was 
startmg  for  England.    I  began  :— 

•  Nothing  but  a  veiy  strong  belief  in  the  necessity  of  doing  what  I 
can  to  avert  what  I  believe  would  be  a  national  crime  ies  me 
now  write  to  you  upon  a  subject  far  removed  from  the  sphere  of 
mihtaiy  duty  which  has  hitherto  given  me  a  claim  as  an  officer  of 
your  sUff  to  communicate  with  you.  I  write  to  urge  you  to  tele- 
graph from  Alexandria  to  England  to  stop  the  execution  of  Arabi 
Pasha  (should  the  CJourt  which  is  sitting,  or  about  to  sit.  condemn 
mm  to  death)  until  you  have  arrived  in  England  and  are  in  a  position 

^^^i wl''™  i  Government  a  full  view  of  the  Egyptian  q^tion 
as  It  will  then  have  taken  its  place  in  your  mind,  in  Just  amd  true 
proportion. 

'You  may  ask  why  I,  holding  a  subordinate  position  on  the  staff 
of  this  expedition,  should  thus  take  up  a  question  removed  from  the 
class  of  work  I  have  hitherto  done  in  this  campaign.  I  would,  in 
the  first  place,  pomt  out  that  leniency  toward  men  who  have  been 
m  rebeUion  has  seldom  been  thrown  away  in  history  :  the  wounds 
mflicted  m  war.  no  matter  how  deep  they  may  be.  soon  heal  compared 

^afiold '"^         ^        ^  *^^  "'^°'°'^  ""^  *  ^P'®  ^^  ^^  ^°'^  °^  *^^ 

Then  I  instanced  the  great  war  of  the  South  against  the 
^orth  m  America,  wheie.  after  four  years  of  tremendous 
lightmg,  only  one  life  had  been  taken  on  the  scaffold,  and  that 
one  the  life  of  a  man  who  had  starved  to  death  and  cruelly 
maltreated  thousands  of  Northern  soldiers. 

'If  we  go  further  back  in  history,  can  any  one  say  that  the 
execution  of  Ney  and  Lab^oydre  made  the  Bourbon  throne  more 
'^'^'  Zl^r  ^i"^  Settlement  of  Vienna  a  longer  lease  of  exist- 
ence?  Did  St.  Helena  en- are  the  continuance  of  the  restored 
dyittirty  ?  Had  there  been  no  St.  Helena,  there  might  have  been 
no  Second  Empire.  But  let  us  look  at  this  matter  from  ejiother 
pomt  of  view.  In  what  light  wUl  history  regard  the  execution  of 
Arabi  ?  It  will  be  written  that  we.  a  great  and  powerful  Empire 
vanquished  this  man  and  then  surrendered  our  prisoner  to  the 
vengemoe  of  weak,  and  therefore  cruel,  rulers.    The  voice  of  the 

rSf^  "^^ui  "1^  ^  *«*^*  "«•    ^8**  teohnicahties  and  petty 
quibbles  wiU  be  forgotten,  and  history  will  record  a  strong  ve^ct 
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o(  condemnation  against  us.  It  is  the  same  all  along  the  line.  It 
will  be  useless  to  say  the  act  was  not  ours,  we  cannot  get  rid  of  uur 
responsibility  that  way  :  the  world  will  not  accept  the  transfer. 

*  There  is  another  point  and  I  have  done.  It  is  perhaps  a  selfish 
point.  Will  the  execution,  as  a  traitor,  of  the  man  against  whom 
all  our  immense  preparations  have  recently  been  made — the  seas 
covered  with  our  ships,  the  desert  with  our  men — will  the  execution 
of  the  object  of  all  this  preparation,  effort,  power,  as  a  felon,  redound 
to  our  own  proper  pride,  or  to  "  the  pomp  and  circumstance  "  of 
our  profession  ?  It  strikes  me  that  in  condemning  Arabi  to  the 
scaffold  we  cut  down  the  measure  of  our  own  achievement  to  a  very 
low  point.  Another  thing  I  can  foresee.  If  Arabi's  execution  should 
be  carried  out,  many  of  the  men  who  are  now  foremost  in  calling  for 
it  will  be  the  first  to  turn  roitad  and  fling  the  stone  of  reproach  at 
the  English  statesman  whom  they  hate  with  far  greater  intensity 
of  feeling  than  that  which  they  bear  to  their  Egyptian  prisoner, 
and  they  will  not  fail  to  pursue  Mr.  Gladstone  to  his  grave  with 
the  cry  of  blood-guiltiness. 

'  I  must  apologise  for  the  length  to  which  this  letter  has  run. 
I  can  only  excuse  it  by  pleading  the  never-failing  kindness  and 
courtesy  I  have  received  from  you  whenever  my  duties  as  your 
staff  officer  brought  me  into  contact  with  ynu.' 

I  have  taken  this  letter  from  a  rough  draft  in  an  old  pocket- 
book  in  which  I  find  it  most  indifferently  pencilled.  I  sat  up 
all  night  writing  and  copying  it  out,  and  wJicn  all  was  finished 
it  was  time  to  go  to  the  railway  station  to  see  tlie  old  chief  of 
the  staff  off  on  hia  journey. 

I  handed  the  letter  to  him  on  flic  platform.  I  thought  there 
was  a  look  in  liis  eye  as  I  gnvc  liim  Ihv  document  as  though 
he  imagined  it  was  some  matter  of  f)crsonal  promotion  or 
reward  about  which  T  was  troubling  him,  and  I  just  Haiil. 
'  Not  about  myself,  sir."  I  n^  vor  heard  again  what  happened, 
but  the  trend  of  events  soon  HatiHti*'*!  me  that  the  exccutionon- 
were  not  to  have  it  all  their  own  quick  wjiy  at  once.  At  tlie 
time  my  letter  was  written  (at  the  end  of  September),  tin 
execution  of  Arabi  bj' order  of  the  Khedivial  court-martial  had 
been  virtually  settled,  as  we  now  know.  On  27th  Septonii'cr 
it  was  announced  that  the  (K>urt  was  to  be  namtni  iruUinkr 
The  correspondent  of  the  Times  in  Egypt  reported  that  '  tiie 
KivsdJfa.  Shsrif  and  Ri)^  Psah&H  »!!  insist,  strnr-fflv  or  tiic 
»bw^te  necessity  of  the  capital  punishment  of  the  piiiuc 
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offendei-s,  an  opinion  from  which  there  are  few,  if  any,  dissen- 
tients.    That  this  court  would  then  have  been  a  packed 
tribunal  of  the  very  worst  description  was  just  as  certain  as 
that  the  sun  would  rise  on  the  Mokattim  side  of  Cairo  the  next 
mommg.    All  the  passions  were  now  m  entire  possession  of  the 
Egyptian  vantage  points  :  the  Levantine  jackal,  the  Khedivial 
eunuch,  the  bloodthirsty  Circassian,  the  Greek  money-lender 
the  many  representatives  of  Dame  Quickly'a  old  and  highly 
endowed  profession— these  were  now  flocking  into  Egypt  in 
thousands.    With  them  were  coming  the  former  advisers  of  the 
hi^hsh  Foreign  Office,  whoso  persistently  erroneous  counsels 
had,  as  we  now  know,  produced  the  crisis  which  had  just  been 
closed  by  the  slaughter  at  Tel-el-Kebir.     Behind  these  various 
persons  and  professions  this  unfortunate  fellah,  Arabi    had 
ranged  against  him  the  entire  tribe  of  the  Levites  and  High 
Priests  of  Finance,  foreign  and  Egyptian,  from  the  heads  of 
the  great  Jewish  banking-houses  in  Europe  to  the  humble 
schroflF '  money-changers  at  the  street  corners  of  Alexandria 
With   all   these   powerful   interests,    schemes,    monopoUes 
pohcies,  and  professions  in  league  against  his  Ufe,  the  chanced 
of  the  late  leader  of  the  National  party  might  weU  seem  hope- 
less ;  and  so  they  would  have  been  had  n.,t  breathing  time  been 
given.     Whatever  may  have  been  Mr.  Gladstones  earlier  pre- 
possessions against  Arabi  and  the  National  party,  his  better 
ange   prevailed,  and  it  was  decreed  that  a  full  .»nd  open  trial 
should  be  accorded  him.     That  was  .sulHcicnt  lu  ensure  his 
ultimate  safety.     Neither  Turk,  Jew,  Jnfidel,  nor  imag.iary 
Christian  could  face  the  pubUcaiion  in  court  of  the  secret 
papers  of  which  Arabi 's  counsel  were  now  in  possefwion.     These 
papers,  cleverly  hidden  from  thf  Khedive's  poUce  by  the  wife 
of  the  prisoner,  saved  the  situation.     Arabi  owed  his  life,  under 
IrovKlonco,  to  the  .spk^ndid  pluck  and  gonerou.s  p»r«e  of  Mr 
Wilfrid  Blunt ;  and,  l<K)king  back  upon  it  all  to-day    I  am 
not  sure  that  the  memory  of  .Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  st'ill  more 
deeply  mdobtcd  to  the  same  gentleman. 

Many  days  ,,f  that  time  live  in  my  memory,  but  one  hM 
particular  place  in  it.     The  commander-in-chief  gave  a  huge 
pi«««  at  the  Pyramids  oj  Sakkara,  the  site  of  ancient  Memphis. 
"9  T?-nt  ;>y  stcamei  to  Btddn'shin  on  the  top  of  the  Nile  flood 
More  th4in  one  hundred  Arab  donkeys  were  coUected  under 
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the  palms  on  the  west  shore.  These  were  quickly  mounted, 
and  away  we  went  for  Sakkara.  Nearly  all  the  higher  officers 
of  the  expedition  were  there — Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  the  Duke  of 
Connaught,  Generals  Willis,  Graham,  Alison,  and  some  ninety 
others  of  various  degrees  and  qualities,  several  civilians  being 
among  them.  To  most  of  the  party  the  Egyptian  donkey 
was  still  a  strange  riding  animal.  If  you  tried  to  ride  as  in  an 
English  saddle,  discomfort  was  inevitable  ;  the  stirrups  were 
not  fixed,  and  if  you  leaned  more  to  one  side  than  the  other  the 
Sliding  stirrup  leather  went  in  the  same  direction,  and  a  fall  in 
the  sand  was  the  result.  If  you  sat  well  back,  almost  over  the 
donkey's  tail,  and  threw  your  legs  well  out  in  front,  you  soon 
found  a  balance  which  seemed  to  fit  into  the  animal's  short 
gallop.  Prominent  among  our  uniformed  party  rode  Ck)lone] 
Valentine  Baker  Pasha,  who,  for  some  reason  known  only  to 
himself,  had  come  to  the  picnic  in  a  fashionable  London  frock- 
coat,  a  tall  black  dilk  hat,  and  the  rest  of  his  costume  in  due 
keeping.  All  went  calmly  and  quietly  on  the  outward  journey. 
We  saw  all  the  wonderful  sights  ;  the  house  of  Tei,  that  mar- 
vellous interior  wherein  all  the  industries,  the  duties,  the 
domestic  life,  and  the  amusements  of  the  oldest  civilisation  in 
the  world  are  graven  and  coloured  in  characters  as  clear  and 
vi-nd  as  though  they  had  been  done  yesterday.  Then  we 
dive  J  down  through  the  sand  of  the  desert  into  that  vast  rock- 
warren  of  the  Serapeum,  which  the  genius  of  tne  great  French 
Egj-ptologist  first  revealed  to  our  modem  world.  The  wonder 
of  it  all  was  endless  as  one  looked  at  these  vast  sarcophagi 
of  polished  syenite.  How  did  these  old  people  get  all  the 
seventy  solid  single-stoned  tons  of  granite  or  porphyrj-  into  huge 
side  niches  which  open  from  the  vast  rock  gallery  under  t  n 
desert  ?  Greater  even  than  the  wonder  was  the  prodigious 
foolishness  of  the  whole  thing.  All  for  dead  bulls  !  Stilled 
with  the  heat,  the  candle  smoke,  and  the  smell  of  bats  of  this 
subterranean  bull  warren,  we  got  up  at  last  into  the  desert 
air,  and  were  soon  at  work  upon  the  scores  of  gocxl  things 
which  Cook  had  provided  for  our  refreshment  by  order  of  the 
commander-in-chief.  More  tombs,  more  pyramids,  more  stow 
carvings,  more  hieroglyphics,  more  sarcophagi,  and  at  last  we 
were  off  again  on  donkey-back  for  the  Nile.  Then  the  fuu 
began.     The  donkev  bovR  prouded  the  animals  behind^  sose 
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of  the  younger  guesta  raced  their  donkeys  at  full  speed  in 
front,  the  burly  figure  of  Baker  Pasha  seemed  to  become  the 
central  point  in  the  human  stream  that  poured  over  the  desert 
sand,  and  then  along  the  top  of  a  great  embankment  built  to 
retain  the  waters  of  the  inundation.  What  with  the  heat  of 
the  sun  and  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  the  many  sepulchral 
chambers  and  galleries  visited,  all  our  clothing  had  become 
bef^raggled  and  saturated  ;  but  if  this  was  the  case  with  khaki 
and  dust-coloured  homespun,  how  fared  it  with  the  black  frock- 
'"oat,  tall  silk  hat,  and  fashionable  nether  gear  of  our  Piccadilly- 
clad  Pasha  ?  Wo-da  could  not  paint  that  picture  :  the  silk 
hat  was  bent  and  broken  by  frequent  contact  with  the  roof  of 
rock  cavern  and  tomb  chamber  ;  the  frock-coat  looked  as 
ti.ough  several  policemen  had  been  tussling  with  its  owner  ; 
the  legs  of  the  fashionably  cut  trousers  had  worked  up  under 
the  exigencies  of  the  donkey  saddle  until  the  ankles  were 
whm^  the  knees  ought  to  have  been.    There  was  no  stopping  :— 

'  With  hiirk  and  whoop  and  wild  halloo 
No  rest  /.V/i  /iV/mVs  cihors  knew.' 

And  thus  we  reached  tiie  steamer  at  Beddreshin  satiated  with 
sarcophagi,  and  with  a  thirst  for  tea  such  an  only  the  dust 
of  six  thousand  years  of  mummy  powder  could  give  us. 

1  left  Eg>pt  at  the  end  of  October  with  feelings  of  keen  regret. 
There  was  nothing  to  make  one  imagine  at  that  moment  that 
events  would  soon  arise  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  which  would 
cull  one  back  to  that  region.  The  Egyptian  chapter  seemed 
closed,  and  I  was  sorry  to  quit  a  land  in  which  the  ends  of  time 
st^raed  to  be  always  touching  each  other  ;  the  oldest  :  rUca 
of  man's  pride  and  power  lying  prone  in  the  dust,  the  latest 
etforts  of  his  endless  husbandry  blooming  fresh  and  fair  « ver 
all  the  garden  of  the  Delta.  More  interesting  to  me  than  the 
tomb  or  temple  of  the  dead  past  in  the  desert  was  the  endless 
picture  of  the  life  of  the  fellah  in  the  soft  green  level  of  his 
liomeland  ;  his  fields  of  grain  in  their  many  stages  between 
seed  and  stubble,  his  plots  of  onions,  sweet-smeUing  beans, 
deep  green  clover,  cotton,  and  flowering  flax  ;  the  brown 
canal  banks,  where  the  cattle,  goat«,  donkeys,  and  camel*  stood 
in  the  shade  of  the  araeia-trecs  in  the  hot  hours,  munching  the 
stalk  of  sugar-canes  or  nib  Wing  the  gold^i  '  tibbin  ' :   the  big 
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blue  buffaloes,  with  their  horns  and  noses  just  showing  above 
the  yellow  water ;  and  the  date  palms  rustling  in  the  cool 
north  wind  round  some  old  marabout's  tomb,  whose  little 
dome  shows  very  white  over  the  green  fields  ;  and  under  the 
glorious  sunshine  the  great  flocks  of  white  pigeons  skimming 
over  villages,  the  strange  '  paddy '  birds  standing  in  the 
inundated  fields  ;  above  all,  man,  woman,  and  child  at  work 
everjrwhere,  sowing,  reaping,  weeding,  working  the  water 
wheel  in  winter,  and  in  summer,  when  the  Nile  is  pouring  down 
its  flooded  waters,  opening  the  little  watercourses  from  one 
field  to  another  with  their  feet  to  let  the  saving  flood  flow  on 
its  way. 

To-day  it  is  the  same  as  it  was  in  that  far-off  time  of  the 
Exodus,  when  Moses  told  his  people  that  '  The  land  whither 
thou  goest  in  to  possess  it,  is  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt  from 
whence  ye  came  out,  where  thou  sowedst  the  seed,  and 
wateredst  it  with  thy  foot  as  a  garden  of  herbs  ;  But  the  land 
whither  ye  go  to  possess  it  is  a  land  of  hills  and  valleys,  and 
drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven.' 

This  short  war  had  at  least  been  the  means  of  teaching  me 
a  few  great  lessons  which  were  of  use  later  on.  I  saw  and 
learnt  a  good  deal  of  the  machinery  by  which  the  thing  can  be 
done  to-day,  the  turn  given  to  the  wheel  which  sets  '  public 
opini  )n,'  as  it  is  called,  into  one  channel  or  the  other.  I  thought 
the  war  was  ended,  but  I  was  wrong.  Doubtless  the  Great 
Comet,  as  I  saw  it  that  morning  flaming  over  Mokattim,  knew 
more  about  what  was  coming  than  any  of  us  : — 

'Coiueta  importiDg  uhan^u  nf  times  nti'l  states, 
Brandish  your  fiery  tressts  in  the  sky. 
And  with  them  ncourjie  the  bad  revolting  stiirs.' 

Quite  so  ;  but  which  had  been  the  bad,  revolting  star  in  this 
Egyptian  business  ?  That  one,  '  Canopus,'  famous  night-jewel 
of  the  southern  desert ;  or  that  other  one  of  the  northern 
heavens,  '  Arctunis,'  which  had  guided  us  to  overwhelm  the 
sleeping  fellaheen  host  at  Tel-el-Kebir  ?  The  Egyptian  peasant 
in  revolt  against  his  plunderers,  or  an  English  Liberal  Govcni- 
meut  in  revolt  against  Liberalism  ? 

Some  day,  perhaps,  Egypt  wiU  help  us  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion.    She  una  ever  playou  a  strtuige  purl  iu  the  desiiiiv   vi 
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empires.  The  late  Lord  Salisbury  came  to  the  conclusion 
towards  the  close  of  his  life  that  we  had  an  unfortunate  facility 
for  '  backing  the  wrong  horse.'  I  think  we  have  had  an  equal 
knack  of  generally  hanging  the  wrong  man. 

When  the  army  of  Egypt  returned  to  England  it  was  the 
recipient  of  a  good  deal  of  pubUc  and  private  adulation  and 
reward,  which  lasted  through  the  winter  and  into  the  summer 
of  the  next  year.^  Then  things  assumed  their  old  shapes 
again. 

One  day,  in  the  late  summer  of  1883, 1  received  a  letter  from 
a  syndicate  of  company  promoters  in  the  city  of  London 
asking  me  if  I  would  imdertake  a  journey  to  the  north  of  the 
Saskatchewan  River,  in  order  to  investigate  and  report  upon 
a  large  trac^-  of  land  in  that  region,  about  the  agricultural 
capabilities  of  which  they  were  desirous  of  obtaining  trust- 
worthy information  previous  to  the  formation  of  a  joint-stock 
company  for  its  future  development.  It  was  added  that  Lord 
Dunraven  had  been  also  approached  in  the  matter,  and  that 
he  was  willing  to  undertake  the  journey  provided  I  was  also 
agreeable  to  it.  Of  course,  1  accepted.  I  forget  what  the 
emolument  was  to  be — one  hundred  pounds,  and  out-of-pocket 
expenses,  I  think  ;  but  that  didn't  matter.  I  would  have 
given  more  than  I  could  then  afford  to  give  merely  to  see  again 
the  great  prairies  and  the  pine  forests  of  my  earlier  daj's. 

The  season  of  the  year,  the  autumn,  didn't  much  matter. 
Indeed,  nothing  matters  when  your  heart  is  in  a  matter. 

After  several  delays  I  left  Liverpool  on  the  6th  October 
in  a  brand-new  steamer,  the  Oregon.  She  was  the  latest  vessel 
then  off  the  stocks,  and  she  was  exi)ected  to  break  the  record 
of  that  time,  which  she  did,  getting  into  New  York  on  the 
evening  of  the  14th.  Ship,  ship's  company,  passengers,  and 
ocean  were  at  their  best.  Every  human  item  seemed  to  be 
represented  in  the  two  hundred  passengers.  Beauty  and  the 
Beast  could  be  studied  clom  at  hand.  The  ?harm  of  the  one 
lies  in  ha  grea<  contrafit  to  the  ugliness  of  the  other ;  but 
we  ought  not  to  my  tin-  '  Bea^t,"  for  there  are  very  few  beasts 
that  are  ugly  ;  it  is  the  magg  ot  ugly  people  in  the  world  that 
makes  us  worship  beauty  when  we  sec  it. 

It  was  interesting  to  look  at  America  again  after  an  absence 

'   i  wm  houuuroU  l»y  ix'ing  .ijjjmuuc.I  extri  A.l'.t.  '.u  the  Quixii, 
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of  ten  or  a  dozen  yeans.  The  sharpening  process  seemed  to  be 
still  going  on  among  the  population.  Is  it  destined  to  continue 
until  the  original  Caucasian  has  been  fined  down  to  vanishing 
point  ?  At  the  moment  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Irish  and  the 
German  stock  were  having  the  reproduction  business  all  to 
themselves,  but  the  African  black  was  beating  them  both. 

I  got  away  up  the  Hudson  Valley  the  next  day.  Commercial 
enterprise  was  so  far  unable  to  spoU  the  glories  of  the  sunset 
skies  and  their  reflection  on  the  broad  river,  but  it  had  seised 
on  every  rock  and  headland  on  the  shores  to  defile  and  deface 
them  with  hideous  advertisements  of  pills,  purgatives,  and 
pick-me-ups  ;  even  the  moonlight  was  sought  as  an  illuminator 
for  these  horrible  concoctions.  One  asfcea  oneselt  who  were 
the  men  and  women  who  swaUowed  these  things  .  and  were 
the  '  Castoria  Bitters  '  and  the  variovte^  Capsicums,  the  names 
of  which  were  written  in  five-feet  lettsere  on  the  grand  old 
rocks,  the  real  grindstones  upon  wmoh  the  sharpening  or 
attenuating   process   of   the    Amertwm   hmmui    famUy    was 

going  on  ? 

Dawn  found  us  in  Vermont.     A  jhwk  round  moon,  now  sate 
from  the  desecration  of  the  city  adveraaement,  was  going  down 
in  fleecy  folds  of  vapour  beyond  L»ke  Cuampiam  ;    the  bic 
woods  were  glowing  in  their  autumn  xwm  m  the  aun  came  up. 
mixing  his  bright,  new  golden  coinaee  watii  ikv  molten  nmon- 
beams  in  the  west.     White  frost  was  oKthepsofflid.  and  then> 
was  ico  on  the  little  pools  already.    TkmB  wkbd  time  to  lose 
if  the  Saskatchewan  River  was  to  be  «fOMoi  T»e  of  ice.     I 
hurried  on  north,  for  the  objective  part  ymm  a  «mtion  called 
Troy,  on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railwasr.  ixmm  whence  a  stag. 
waggon  ran  one.   a  week  to  Prince  Albert,  tw  the  North  Sas- 
katchewan.    If  I  missed  that  weekly  ntaee  tken  there  loulu 
be  no  chance  of  getting  to  my  destinatka  a^ore  the  winter 
had  shut  up  the  land  from  human  obsorwto*.     How  eiisily 
can  our  be.st-laid  plans  be  jeopardised  !     At  l»»»ttkee,  on  thr 
19th  October,  the  train  stopped  for  dinner,      vfter  the  meal. 
by  a  stupid  mistake  T  got  into  what  seemed  to  i>e  the  last  car- 
riage in  the  St.  Paul's  train.     A  moment  later  I  saw  the  carnage 
in  front  move  slowly  away  from  the  one  in  which  I  sat.    The 
^r>rth<^rn  tr.ain  was  moving  so  very  rtowly  that  I  thoueht  1 
could  catch  it  running,  for  we  were  still  in  Milwaukee  city,    i 
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was  out  and  after  the  train  in  a  second,  going  all  I  could,  and 
neither  gaining  on  it  nor  losing.    I  had  a  large  overooat  on, 
and  but  for  that  I  thkik  I  should  have  caught  it  up.     All  at 
once  there  came  a  bi«ak  in  the  track  on  which  I  was  running, 
caused  by  a  switch  l^k>ck  in  the  rails  ;  over  that  I  jumped,  and 
as  I  lighted  at  the  %r  side  of  t;^  ob8t*cle«  hang  went  soia^hing 
in  the  calf  of  my  leg.     1  shopped,  (tead  lame  ;   awi^  steamed 
the  express,  wi«ih  all  my  baggage,  and  all  my      !>e8  of  getting 
to  the  Saskatchewan  for  another  fortnight.     Suddenly  I  heard 
behind  me  the  roar  tnd  whistle  of  an  engine.     1  looked  back 
and  8aw  a  single  kHsomotive  comkig  on  Ky  Kiie  of  raUs  at  a 
rapid  pace.     As  it  approached  I  notideii  that  the  driver  was 
lining  out  to  mie  ^e  of  his  engage  aad  sl»>«ikig  at  me,  but 
as  I  had  already  hobbled  out  cd  his  trmck  1  <li«lii't  know  what 
he  wanted  of  me     Then  1  saw  hi«  jrfowing  deMB,  «WRd  I  gu««8ed 
what    be    wan    ««;.      He    pulled    xwp   suddmly.      '  JwBp    on, 
stranizer  !  '  hv  -aK^u^ed.     I  cmight  boki  of  the  rail  <(^  ys  engine, 
and  lifted  mvwea  hv  it  vo  tte  dri^ws  platform,     il*  gave  one 
^ance  to  aae  siMt  I  'teassaiBiy  on,  t^en  be  seemed  together  head 
go,  and  ammw  wf  w«tt  fonwBti.     By  this  time  tlte  St.  Paul's 
express,  stiM  goinx:  atewly,  for  there  were  numenxts  street 
cro^in^  on  tiie  base,  ihk*  c^art^  of  a  mile  ahead.     Holding 
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auite  out  of  breath.  I  gave  one  look 
a  big  strong  Bsan,  with  a  great 
roand  it.  His  eyes  were  steadily 
5  tfain  in  front,  and  the  crossing- 
on  thti  stops  and  goes  of  his  engine, 
awl  he  warn  able  to  ciiedc  ais  apeetl  or  lei  go  as  he  pleased. 
Wken  vm  got  clear  >i  tue  ^tieets  he  let  mit  full  8i»eed,  aj>d  was 
soon  wrQiia  a  huadrea  vimm  of  the  express,  which  so  far  had 
H«senj«rt  li)  takf  no  ntstico  ai  us,  and  I  began  to  fear  that  my 
gomi  :3;'4«md  woidd  give  up  the  stem  chaso  in  di!«gust.  But  I 
heard  turn  ^owSiif  something  about  '  going  to  St.  Paul  before 
ae  d  stop  ;  tmd  I  was  completely  n^assured,  for  there  was  a 
%ht  in  t^  big  efe  that  was  nearrst  to  me  that  told  mo  it  had 
}3imf  inmome  aito^etteT  a  {)ersonai  question  between  him  and 
tte  expres-s. 

Ai^  (hough  to  brtngr  matters  to  a  climax,  he  now  let  out  his 
engine  to  a  tull  gaU»c.  and  I  thought  he  was  going  to  ram  the 
tirain  m  front,  for  he  •ould  ran  up  quite  close  to  it,  and  then 
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siiddenlj'  rein  in  his  charger.  All  the  time  he  was  making  a 
wonderful  amount  of  steam  whistling.  At  last  the  express 
caved  in  and  pulled  up  ;  then  only  did  my  friend  relax  his 
stem  silence.  He  helped  me  to  get  down  from  his  engine. 
I  flung  a  five-dollar  note  on  to  the  floor  of  his  loco- 
motive, told  liim  he  was  the  best  friend  I  had  ever  met 
in  the  woiUl,  and  then  hobbled  to  the  last  carriage  of 
the  express,  and  scrambled  on  its  platform.  As  I  did  so 
I  saw  that  the  driver  had  quitted  his  engine  and  followed 
me.  He  put  the  five-doUar  bill  on  the  platform,  saying, 
'  Thank  you,  stranger,  but  it  wasn't  for  that  I  did  it,'  and 
went  straight  back  to  his  engine.  In  another  second  we 
were  steaming  north.  I  then  saw  that  the  number  of  his 
engine  was  218.  When  wo  got  to  St.  Paul  next  morning  I 
wired  to  the  stationmaster,  Milwaukee,  asking  the  name  of  the 
driver  of  218  engine  ;  the  reply  came  that  the  name  was  Bill 
Macauley.  It  was  worth  a  sprung  leg  just  to  have  met  such 
a  man.  The  passengers  were  very  kind.  They  had  been 
watching  the  race  with  interest,  and  one  of  them,  seeing  me  so 
lame,  brought  out  a  bottle  of  '  Pond's  Extract.'  According  to 
its  label  this  compound  cured  every  pain  and  ailment  of  man, 
woman,  and  child  ;  that  it  relieved  the  great  pain  I  was  then  in 
is  certain,  and,  though  lameness  lasted  for  many  days,  it  gradu- 
ally wore  way.  Of  my  good  friend  I  shall  have  more  to  say  later. 
I  got  to  Troy  station,  three  hundred  miles  west  of  Winnipeg, 
and  found  there  an  old  friend  waiting  for  me — another  "^f'•. 
Macauley,  this  one  an  old  officer  of  the  Hudson  Bay  ('on!p«,ij^ 
with  whom  I  had  spent  some  days  at  Dunvegan,  on  li-.c  f  V,  c" 
River,  thirteen  years  earlier.  The  stage  was  not  to  leave  Tn.; 
for  a  few  hours,  and  my  friend  had  his  two-horse  buggy  at  the 
station  to  drive  mo  some  two  miles  to  his  fcrt  at  Qu'appi  K' 
which  the  stagii  wouid  pass  some  time  later  in  the  day.  I  ha- . 
not  forgotten  the  beauty  of  that  drive  acro.ss  the  rolling  prairie^ 
from  the  railway  to  Qu'appelle,  in  which  one  was  brought  all 
at  once  face  to  face  with  the  old-remembered  glories  of  space, 
silence,  and  sunset ;  with  the  extraordinary  clearness  of  the 
prairie  atmosphere,  through  which  tho  blue  line  of  horizon 
lay  clear-cut  fifty  miles  away  ;  the  intense  blue  of  the  long, 
winding  lakes  ;  the  oopsetj  of  yellow  cottori-wood  ;  the  oak 
thickets,  now  crimson  in  the  Fall;  and  the  curious,  white  sand- 
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stone  cliffs  to  the  north  of  the  lakes,  the  echo  at  the  foot  of 
which  had  made  the  early  French  fur  hunters  give  its  sweet- 
sounding  name  to  the  place  two  hundred  years  earlier. 

My  joy  at  finding  myself  once  more  in  a  lone  land  of  silent 
beauty  was,  unfortunately,  of  short  duration,  for  when,  three 
or  four  hours  later,  the  stage  stopped  at  the  Hudson  Bay  fort, 
I  saw  at  a  glance  that  I  should  have  as  companions  through  the 
three  hundred  miles  to  Prince  Albert  three  c  four  of  as  rough 
specimens  of  the  first-fruits  of  Canadian  setuement  aa  could 
possibly  be  met  with  in  the  Great  West. 

That  evening  the  stage  stopped  at  a  lone  hut  named  O'Brien's. 
The  stage  manager  or  owner  was  of  the  party,  as  the  trip  was 
a  sort  of  pioneer  undertaking  to  bring  the  Saskatchewan  into 
touch  with  the  new  civiUsation  of  the  Pacific  railroad.  This 
new  civilisation  appeared  to  be  terribly  anxious  to  begin  its 
labours ;  and  of  its  apostles  it  might  be  said  that  they  were 
hard  at  work  swearing  themselves  into  office  through  the 
whole  three  hundred  miles  that  still  intervened  between  the 
railway  and  the  savagery  of  the  Saskatchewan.  As  there 
were  no  Indians  or  half-breeds  or  wild  animals  in  this  region, 
the  inanimate  things  of  hill,  wood,  water,  and  plain  received 
their  full  baptism  of  fire  at  the  hands  or  tongues  of  the  new- 
comers ;  the  driver  scattered  imprecations  on  everything  ;  the 
lumborman  smoked  so  incessantly  that  his  benedictions  could 
only  take  form  in  occasional  words  jerked  out  between  whiffs 
of  tobacco  smoke,  but  they  were  strong  words  when  they  did 
come.  Of  wit,  even  of  a  coarse  kind,  of  humour  of  any  kind, 
there  was  none  among  these  men  ;  it  was  all  the  dull,  heavy, 
cursing,  spitting,  eructating,  and  smoking  kind  of  savagery. 
'i  O'Brien's  hut  that  evening  I  thought  with  regret  of  the  old 
Joys  in  Pome  Indian  or  half-breed  camp,  where,  if  the  floor- 
~  i.Ke  a?Ki  tlio  head-room  were  no  larger,  the  study  of  human 
tharar.N  i  ind  habit  was  infinitely  more  interesting.  When 
thfc  timi^  i  r  lying  down  came  I  took  my  roll  of  bedding  outside, 
I'd  Lad  a  capital  night's  rest  in  the  open  prairie  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  only  twelve  degrees  below  freezing-point.  I  was  up 
at  .'i  A  M.,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  making  the  lazy  civilisers 
get  up  too.  The  driver  was  inclined  to  be  aggressively  impre- 
catory, but  i  oiieciirely  silenced  him  by  saying  that  if  he  would 
kindly  show  me  where  he  kept  his  oats,  I  should  be  glad  to  feed 
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hia  horse  ■-  for  him  every  morning  at  five  o'clock.  This  ofifer 
seemed  completely  to  change  his  mental  attitude  towards  me, 
and  I  found,  too,  that  whatever  might  be  the  prevailing  tone 
of  his  conversation  with  men,  he  was  uniformly  kind  and 
thoughtful  about  his  animals. 

On  the  28th  October  we  reached  the  South  Saskatchewan, 
at  the  same  spot  where  I  had  lost  my  Uttle  black  riding  horse 
through  the  ice  just  thirteen  years  earlier.  It  was  strange 
to  look  again  at  this  and  at  other  old  scenes  of  camp  and 
adventure  in  those  times  of  former  travel.  Many  of  the  old 
things  of  that  time  had  gone  for  ever  into  the  Silences.  There 
was  not  a  buffalo  to  be  seen  from  Winnipeg  to  the  Mountains  ; 
most  of  the  Indian  prairie  tribes  were  broken  up,  and  the  wild 
men  who  had  followed  the  great  herds  and  lived  on  them  were 
now  scattered  into  a  few  isolated  and  remote  reserves,  destined 
soon  to  disappear  altogether  from  the  land. 

One  thing  was  still  here  unchanged  :  it  was  the  twilight. 
Before  that  hour  came  the  stage  had  reached  its  stopping- 
place,  and  I  was  able  to  get  away  from  its  atmosphere  to  some 
neighbouring  hill,  or  by  the  edge  of  some  lakelet,  where  one  could 
look  again  at  some  of  the  old  sights,  the  great  red  sun  going 
slowly  down  ovur  the  immense  landscape,  and  leaving  the 
western  sky  a  vast  half  dome  of  rose-tipped  wavelets  from 
horizon  to  zenith.  Scarce  a  sound  but  the  splash  of  a  wild 
duck  on  the  placid  lake,  scarce  a  movement  but  the  motion 
of  a  musquash  swimming  in  the  rainbow-coloured  water,  his 
head  forming  the  beak  of  a  bird-of-paradise,  whose  gorgeous 
wings  and  body  plumage  were  the  widening  ripples  that 
followed  after. 

In  the  last  days  of  October  I  reached  the  land  north  of  the 
North  Saskatchewan,  which  it  was  the  object  of  my  journey 
to  see,  and  at  a  point  fifty  miles  north  of  the  river  I  turned  back 
again  to  the  south.  I  found  that  the  million  acres,  which  were 
to  become  the  property  of  the  syndicate  destined  to  exploit 
them,  formed  an  oblong  block  of  territory  lying  to  the  south 
and  west  of  the  sub- Arctic  forest  which  roughly  bordered  it  oii 
two  sides.  The  Saskatchewan  made  the  southern  boundary', 
and  a  range  of  low  hills,  c^ed  the  'Thickwood  Hills,'  the 
western.  The  land  was  of  good  quality,  suitable  for  cultivation 
or  grazing.    It  had  water  and  timber,  and  it  lay  between  two 
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tho  'land  to  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above  sea-level. 
The  tmil  of  the  fur  traders  to  the  north  lay  directly  through  it. 
In  favourable  years  good  wheat  was  grown  on  it,  but  summer 
irosts  as  early  as  the  2()th  August  had  often  injured  the  grain. 
On  the  whole,  looking  to  the  great  distance  which  intervened 
between  this  ri'giin  and  the  railways,  I  could  not  recommend 
that  it  should  be  made  the  basis  of  a  joint-stock  company, 
thf  capital  of  which  was  to  be  one  to  two  million  dollars.  That 
was  the  nature  of  the  report  which  I  submitted  when  I  returned 
to  London.  But  of  this  more  anon ;  I  have  still  to  get  back 
there  in  this  narrative. 

In  the  Indian  reservation  I  found  my  old  acquaintance, 
Mistawapsis  the  Cree  chief  of  my  former  visit.  Once  a  man  of 
lame  and  influence  over  the  prairies,  he  was  now  reduced  to  a 
very  miserable  condition.  His  story,  told  in  his  own  way, 
put  the  whole  question,  as  Indian  story  always  did,  in  short 
and  true  language. 

'  In  the  old  days,'  he  said,  '  before  the  Canadians  came, 
we  had  food  and  clothes.  At  times,  it  is  true,  the  snow  caught 
our  people  on  the  plains  and  we  froze,  or  at  times  the  buffalo 
were  few  out  on  the  prairies  and  we  wanted  food,  but  that 
was  only  at  times  ;  now  we  are  always  in  want  of  food,  our 
clothes  are  full  of  holes,  and  the  wmter  winds  come  through 
them,  to  find  our  bodies  thin  for  want  of  food.  I  can  go  back 
for  fifty  years,  but  no  time  like  this  time  can  I  find.  Our  men 
and  women  put  on  rags  over  rags, but  it  is  only  hole  over  hole  ; 
we  cannot  get  warm.  I  once  had  plenty  of  horses,  but  they  are 
gone  one  by  one  to  buy  food.  Most  of  the  men  who  came  to 
this  reserve  with  me  are  already  dead,  and  only  six  years  have 
gone  since  we  came  here.  They  (the  Government)  were  to 
have  put  glass  windows  in  our  huts,  but  only  the  frames  without 
glass  came.  Our  oxen  have  died  dragging  flour  here  from 
Prince  Albert.' 

Times  had  indeed,  changed  with  poor  old  Mistawassis  since 
I  had  seen  him  in  1870.  He  was  then  the  owner  of  seventy 
horses ;  his  buffalo  robes  were  numerous  ;  he  had  hundreds 
of  bags  of  pemmican  wherewith  to  trade  with  the  Company  for 
tea  and  sugar.  Alas  for  the  Red  Man  !  it  was  the  same  here 
on  this  North  Saskatchewan  as  it  had  been  on  the  Assineboine, 
the  Red  River,  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  and  a  hundred 
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other  rivers  big  and  little  over  this  Great  West ;  and  yet  it 
was  not  one  hundred  years  since  the  '  Blackbird,'  chief  of  the 
Minatarries,  five  hundred  miles  south,  had  asked  that  he  might 
be  buried  on  the  top  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  Missouri,  so  that 
he  might  be  able  to  see  his  white  brother  the  trader  passing 
in  his  trading  boats  up  and  down  the  river. 

I  got  back  to  the  North  Saskatchewan  on  2nd  November. 
The  ice  was  now  forming  rapidly,  and  it  would  soon  set  in  the 
bro»d  channel,  but  we  got  over  in  the  '  scow  '  to  Carlton  with 
only  a  wetting.    The  question  was  now  how  to  get  back  to 
the  railway.    I  hated  the  idea  of  the  stage  again.    The  pro- 
spect of  another  five  days'  '  boarding  and  bunking  '  with  the 
'  civilisers '  was  too  much  for  me.    The  land  north  of  the 
Saskatchewan  was  still  safe  ;  I  would  keep  to  it,  follow  the  old 
trail  by  Fort  Pitt  to  Edmonton,  and  then  make  my  way  to 
Calgary,  which  at  this  time  was  the  end  of  the  railway  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.    It  wa«  a  good  six  hundred  miles,  and 
the  winter  was  fast  setting  in ;  but  I  had  been  over  the  road 
thirteen  years  before,  and  some  old  friends  in  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  were  still  alive  along  it.    Preliminaries  were 
soon  arranged  through  another  old  companion  in  travel,*  and 
on  the  same  afternoon  I  recrossed  the  river  to  the  north  shore, 
saw  the  '  scow  '  hauled  up  for  the  last  time  that  year,  and  with 
old  Dreever,  a  cousin  of  the  man  who  had  been  my  guide  in  the 
early  part  of  the  night,  thirteen  years  ago,  when  we  eluded  the 
search  of  Riel  and  Company  at  old  Fort  Garry,  I  turned  my 
head  westward  for  Edmonton.    We  had  an  American  buck- 
board  and  three  horses,  all  Dreever's  property. 

We  camped  that  night  by  some  large  willows  between  two 
frozen  ponds.  When  twilight  came,  and  the  wind  blew  in 
gusts  through  the  willows  from  far  off,  and  I  saw  the  horses 
feeding  on  the  ridge  against  the  afterglow,  I  felt  a  silent  joy 
Buch  as  I  had  not  known  this  time  in  its  fulness.  Here  at  last 
was  the  lonely  land  still  imtouched.  '  When  we  drew  up  the 
scow,'  I  wrote  that  night, '  we  cut  the  painter  of  "  civilisation," 
but  the  savagery  lies  at  the  south  side  of  the  river.' 

For  ten  or  twelve  days  we  drove  at  a  trot  through  a  rolling 
land  of  mixed  wood  and  grass,  the  latter  now  yellow  like  ripe 
com,  and  growing  in  places  three  and  four  feet  high.    The 
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camping-places  were  good,  with  ample  store  of  dry  timber 
for  fuel.  '  What  a  delight  it  is  to  be  making  a  camp  once  more 
with  an  honest  man,'  I  find  myself  writing  on  the  second  even- 
ing  out.  On  the  3rd  and  4th  November  there  were  beautiful 
displays  of  the  aurora  before  daybreak:  veils  of  radiance 
flung  across  the  stars ;  great  showers  of  red  and  yellow  light 
pulsating  and  quivermg  from  the  northern  horizon  to  the 
zenith.  The  dawn  would  sometimes  break  in  the  east  in 
strange,  deceptive  mixings  of  earth  and  clouds.  I  would  have 
forgotten  where  earth  and  sky  had  met  in  the  east  when  day 
closed  on  the  previous  evening,  and  throwing  back  the  blankets 
next  morning,  I  would  see  what  seemed  to  be  an  immense  lake 
stretching  far  south-east  to  north-east,  having  its  farther  shore 
clearly  defined  with  bays,  inlets,  and  islands  in  it,  the  nearer 
shore  only  a  short  distance  from  our  camp.  The  distant  shore 
seemed  to  rise  into  mountains,  with  snow  on  their  summits, 
and  stars  above  them.  As  dawn  brightened  the  reflectiona 
in  the  lake  b^au  to  change  in  colour  from  grey  silver  to  molten 
copper,  and  then  as  the  sun  drew  nearer  the  horizon  the 
whole  phantasm  of  lake,  mountain,  and  stars  melted  into  the 
reaUties  of  the  daylight. 

Dreever,  the  driver,  like  all  the  good  men  of  mixed  parentage 
in  the  North-West,  had  in  his  nature  the  best  instincts  of  the 
wilderness.    He  possessed  the  power  also  of  telling  its  stories 
with  a  quaint  choice  of  words  which,  though  few  and  simple, 
showed  his  genius  for  reproducing  the  scene  he  wished  to 
deacribe,  with  great  and  touching  fidelity.    One  morning  we 
sighted  the  '  Swan  Lake,'  a  sheet  of  blue  open  water  lying  to 
the  right.    In  the  previous  summer  a  Irench  priest  had  come 
there  with  six  or  seven  Cree  Indians  to  hunt  moulting  geese 
and  ducks,  for  the  lake  was  a  great  haunt  of  wild  birds.    They 
made  a  small  '  dug-out '  baUau,  and  went  oat  into  the  lake  ; 
ft  gale  came  on,  the  bateau  overturned.    The  priest  swam  well,* 
and,  one  by  one,  he  brought  the  Indians  to  the  overturned  boat,' 
to  which  they  clung ;   but  they  were  not  able  to  retain  their 
holds,  and,  one  after  the  other,  they  were  washed  off  by  the 
high-running  waves.    A  child,  his  especial  favourite,  was  thui 
washed  away  three  times,  and  was  as  often  rescued  and  brought 
to  the  drifting  boat  again.    At  last  he  too  wag  swept  off  and 
lost.    Then  the  priest  said,  '  Why  should  I  live  ? '    All  thoM 
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who  had  come  out  with  him  in  the  boat  were  gone  and  he  it 
was  To  had  made  them  come,  so  he  went  too.    There  jhe- 
The  white  strip  of  sand  showed  between  the  two  lakes   the 
btt^d  the  ^bodies  were  drifted  in  by  the  winds,  and  the 
priest  and  the  Indians  were  buned  there. 
^  We  reached  Fort  Pitt  long  after  dark  on  the  evenmg  of  the 
6th     We  found  here  a  strange  mixture  of  th«  old  and  the 
new  peoples  ;  the  new  represented  by  a  Canadian  police  officer 
X  wTa  s;)n  of  Charles  Dickens,  and  the  old  havmg  as  its 
champion  the  chief,  Big  Bear,  who  was  supposed  to  be  kep 
Sa  awe  by  some  ten  or  twelve  of  Mr.  Dickens's  pohce  stationed 
Z  Fort  Pitt.    Mr.  Dickens  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  Ins 
illustrious  father.    He  struck  me  as  havmg  a  keen  sen  e  of 
humour.    He  had  a  habit  of  laughing,  a  soft,  musical,  thought- 
Sd  laughter,  which  was  quite  pecuUar  to  hmi,  and  which 
nS  h^^y  have  contracted  from  the  Mans,  in  whom 
I  had  occasionally  noticed  it,  the  result,  perhaps,  of  long- 
continued  sUent  watching  and  thinking  ug,n  anmials,  birds, 
and  the  wave  of  men  and  women  in  the  wilderness. 

R^^^as  somewhere  said  that  he  didn't  want  to  hear 
theological  discussions  or  sermons  about  the  PO««^f  y  ° 
miraclS  as  long  as  he  could  see  the  sun  ^^J^^  setj^ J^ 
Red  Indian  and  the  white  sick  man  represent,  perhaps,  the  two 
closes  of  men  who  most  frequently  see  the  sun  rise,  and  the 
other  world  is  not  far  off  to  many  of  these  people. 

Zlear,  who  was  supposed   to   be  under  the  pecuUa 
supSdsion  of  Mr.  Dickens's  police,  had  persistently  refus  d 
tS^oTon  a  reservation.     '  Why  should  I  go  into  one  place  ? 
ZlJu>  ask  the  Hudson  Bay  officer  and  Mr.  Dickens^      D 
I  not  see  aU  the  Indians  who  go  into  one  IP^'^-^^^^^J^l 
than  ever  they  died  by  the  guns  and  knives  of  the  Blackfee  . 
iTthly  not  aU  starv^g  1  '    They  would  tell  him  then  that  h 
wal  old.  and  that  that  was  the  reason  why  the  Canadian 
Tven^ent  wished  him  to  be  e».y  and  -mfor^We  on 
^serve.    To  which  Big  Bear  would  reply.     It  is  true  tha 
am  old.  but  I  have  fed  myself  f ./  seventy  years.    I  can  s  U 
SSit  aid  feed  myself,  and  I  will  stay  in  the  open  country  tO^ 
TZ  Tthen.  when  I  am  dead,  you  can  put  me  into  some  on 
Place  if  you  like.'    I  heard  here  the  same  story  I  had  been  old 
aulng  the  traU  Irom  the  Touchwood  HUls  to  Fort  Pitt,  a 
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distance  of  seven  hundred  miles  as  I  had  traveDed.  'The 
Canadian  newcomers  were  so  rude  and  overbearing  in  their 
attitude  to  the  older  people  of  those  regions  that  there  was 
every  prospect  the  latter  would  rise  in  rebellion  and  try  to 
clear  the  new  people  out.'  Hudson  Bay  men  and  old  residents 
were  unanimous  in  holding  this  opinion. 

They  were  right.  Within  t\»o  years  from  that  time  the 
rebeUion  occurred.  It  was  easily  suppressed.  It  was  the  last 
flicker  of  the  old  life.  Henceforth  there  would  be  no  prairies, 
no  Indians,  no  moccasins,  no  old  stories  told  by  camp  fires ; 
only  barbed  wire,  the  grain  '  elevator,'  the  machine-made  boot[ 
and  the  two-cent  newspaper. 

We  reached  Edmonton  late  on  the  night  of  the  12th  Novem- 
ber in  a  driving  snow-storm.  The  winter  was  now  weU  in, 
and  for  the  last  three  mornings  the  thermometer  had  been 
below  zero  at  daybreak. 
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CHAPTER  XVi 

•whalers.      Ascent  of  the  Nile. 
THEOUGHOirr  the  five  hundred  mUes  covered  since  I  had  crossed 
to  the  north  chore  of  the  Saskatchewan  at  Carlton,  the  land, 
Ihre^Uon  of  the estabUshxnent  oi^J^^^'^^^ 
poUce  party  at  Fort  Pitt,  was  exactly  as  I  had  left  it  thirteen 

""1"  t^Xdson  Bay  forts  some  «  old-timers  '  had  gathered- 
old  French  Canadian  or  Scottish  servants  of  the  Company,  w^ 
had  Uved  all  their  lives  in  the  great  wUdemess,  and  now  wished 
to  die  in  it.    These  old  people  had  their  memories  for  company, 
a^d  wonderful  memories  they  were.    Most,  if  not  aU  of  them. 
Zl  ^n  gloste  at  some  time  in  their  Uves.    It  might  have  been 
wheHhey  were  lying  in  camp,  storm-bound,  by  the  shores  of 
^tSi^^^t  Lake  Athabasca;  i* -f  ^»^-%^-^  ^f^y^J 
awful  tramp  of  forty  days  and  nights  from  Engewa  to  Esqu- 
maux  Bay  I  Labrador ;  it  might  have  been  durmg  a  stay,  aU 
Sone    of  a  month  in  midwinter  at  La  Pierre  House  on  the 
Upper  Yuko"  when  the  other  white  man  had  died  and   he. 
Keen  no  means  of  communicating  the  news  of  his  death  to 
the  n«t  nearest  white  man.  who  Uved  three  hundred  miles 
Iway  on  the  Mackenzie  River;   but  ghosts  the  od  men  had 
sl^n  some  time  or  other  in  those  long  years.    K/he  younger 
r^n  hXt  themselves  seen  ghosts,  they  had  heard  their  father. 
Tgr^ndf  athers  talk  of  them  often  enough  over  the  log  fi^  in 
the  winter  evening.    Years  before  in  Red  River  I  had  heard 
fquZt  story  of  id  Prudens  and  the  wUd  goos^ -a  go^^^^^^ 
not  a  Khost  story.  One  day  in  early  spnng,  when  the  wild  gee  e 
^re  pacing  hSh  over  the  prairies  to  their  breedmg  gromids  m 
r^ctr^ld  Pr  dens  in  his  farmyard  on  the  Red  River  sc. 
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a  '  wavy '  detach  itself  from  the  flock  overhead,  and,  flying 
downwards,  alight  in  the  middle  of  his  own  domestic  geese  in 
the  yard.  Orders  were  given  that  the  newcomer  was  not  to  be 
disturbed  in  any  way.  The  '  wavy  '  dwelt  with  his  domestic 
brethren  in  plenty  all  that  summer  ;  but  when  autumn  came 
the  wail  of  the  wild  geese  was  heard  again  descending  from  the 
V-shaped  flocks  that  now  were  passing  south  to  the  swamp- 
lands of  the  Mississippi.  The  call  was  more  than  the  visitor 
could  resist ;  for  one  morning  he  spread  his  wings  and,  soaring 
aloft,  rejoined  his  wild  friends  flying  southwards.  But,  when 
spring  returned,  so  too  came  the  '  wavy '  to  take  up  his  summer 
station  once  more  with  the  domestic  cousins  in  the  farmyard. 
For  half  a  dozen  autumns  and  springs  this  curious  visit  was 
repeated,  until  at  last  a  springtime  came  but  no  '  wavy  '  came 
with  it  to  gladden  the  eyes  of  old  Prudens.  When  the  last 
flock  had  passed  over,  the  old  man  «(aid  sorrowfully  :  '  He  hasn't 
come  back  :  I  sh^  1  die  this  winter.'  And  die  he  did,  said  the 
story. 

At  Fort  Victoria  on  this  journey  I  met  a  young  Mr.  Prudens. 
I  asked  him  about  his  grandfather  and  the  wild  goose.  Yes, 
he  bad  heard  the  story  often  told  by  the  old  people,  he  said, 
perhaps  it  was  only  foolish  talk  ;  but  Dreever,  my  driver,  didn't 
think  so.  He  liked  these  old  stories  better  than  the  new  ones 
which  had  already  come  into  the  Saskatchewan  in  the  form  of 
the  ten-cent  American  novtl — the  Dime  Illustrated.  'These 
novels,'  he  once  said  to  me,  '  they  don't  do  a  man  any  good  ; 
he  only  loses  his  sleep  by  them.'  I  didn't  know  about  that,  but 
I  do  know  that  I  have  learned  more  of  the  secret  of  life  from 
the  stories  of  the  Red  Man,  the  old  French  fur-hunter,  and  the 
old  soldier,  than  ever  I  gathered  from  the  pages  of  all  the 
up-to-date  and  sitting-up-at-night  novels  that  were  ever 
written. 

Despite  the  snowstorm  and  a  temperature  below  zero  at 
Edmonton,  I  found  that  *  a  boom  '  had  just  passed  over  that 
old  Indian  trading  station ;  and  i  a  this  boom  my  recent 
acquaintance,  Johnny  Prudens,  had  had  a  part.  Prudens  had 
a  farm  near  the  fort.  The  Edmonton  '  boom  '  had  been 
started  several  hundreds  of  miles  away,  at  Winnipeg,  and 
Edmonton  knew  nothing  about  it.  Suddenly  a  telegram 
arrived  offering  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  Prudens'  farm. 
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Prudens  was  away  fur-tr  ding  at  Lac  La  Eiche.  What  is  to 
be  done  ?  A  messenger  cannot  be  got  at  less  than  two  hundred 
dollars  who  will  go  in  search  of  Prudens.  Meanwhile,  the 
telegraph  operator  sees  his  way  to  a  deal  on  his  own  account. 
He  and  another  partner  start  out  to  meet  Prudens,  and  ofiEer 
him  six  thousand  dollars  for  his  farm.  Prudens  sells,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  thirty  thousand  dollar  limit.  Then  there  is  a 
long  delay  before  the  deeds  of  sale  can  be  prepared  and  the 
money  raised.  At  last  this  is  effected,  and  all  the  parties 
concerned  go  to  Winnipeg  to  settle  matters  and  pay  the  pur- 
chase money.  But  by  this  time  spring  has  come,  and  the  boom 
has  subsided,  the  necessary  dollars  cannot  be  obtained ;  the 
operator  has  to  put  his  recently  acquired  farm  up  for  sale  by 
auction — ^the  reserve  price'  being  fifteen  thousand  dollars ; 
the  audience  burst  into  guffaws  of  laughter.  Then  twelve 
thousand  dollars  are  tried  ;  no  answer.  Finally  a  purchaser 
ia  found  at  eight  thousand  dollars,  less  expenses.  What  Prudens 
eventually  got  out  of  the  transaction  was  not  stated  ;  but  the 
operator  was  glad  to  get  back  to  hL  telegraph  station  the  owner 
of  a  new  buckboard.  At  Edmonton  I  was  on  the  borderland 
again.  Calgary,  my  rail  destination,  was  only  two  hundred 
miles  to  the  south  ;  and  boom  and  coimter  boom  would  hence- 
forth form  the  staples  of  all  conversation.  How  often  I  was  to 
hear  the  boom  story  repeated  ;  the  first  fixing  of  the  new  city 
site  ;  the  plans  made  out  of  square,  comer  lots,  and  market- 
places ;  the  names  given  :  '  Rapid  City,'  '  Humboldt  City,' 
•  Manchester  City,'  '  White  Mud  City,'  etc.,  etc.  Then  I  would 
hear  the  story  of  the  man  who  went  in  a  buckboard  to  see  for 
himself  the  destined  centre  of  civilisation  and  progress  which  had 
already  arisen,  it  was  said,  in  the  wilderness ;  how  this  man  got 
on  the  stump  of  a  tree  in  the  centre  of  '  Manchester  City,'  and 
by  springing  on  the  stump  had  shaken  the  '  muskeg  '  a ?id  quag- 
mire swamp  for  two  hundred  yards  all  round  his  footing ;  how 
another  man  had  taken  his  old  German  wife  with  him  to 
prospect  'Rapid  City,'  a  site  somewhere  on  the  South  Sas- 
katchewan ;  and  how,  when  daylight  had  revealed  the  whole 
sad  spectacle  to  the  old  lady,  she  had  burst  into  a  torrent  of 
reproaches  against  her  spouse,  finishing  up  with  imprecations 
upon  the  head  of  Horace  Greely,  whose  well-known  advice  to 
the  young  men  to '  go  West '  had  been  the  origin  of  all  her  losses 
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and  disappointments.    •  If  I  meet  that  old I  'ii  „,v.  u- 

heU,'  she  would  say  '  ^  ^  S^^®  ^^^ 

deeoendant  tten  living.    Except  in  the  Wim  S™^ 
=ide  of  the  gaunt  chlkT  T^  "Lv."^  ^"T"  "  ™P'  "">  "'«''«' 

sn™  ?^'?*r^"°  '^^""''^  *' <i»yligW,«.d »oon  ranintolighter 
«ie  WoU  creek  the  ground  was  so  bare  that  the  sleioh  maH.  h^ 

Bit  as  much  on  the  cantle  as  in  the  saddle.    It  Z  ^y. 
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question  of  time  as  to  how  long  the  agony  could  be  borne. 
After  three  hours  of  inexpressible  pain,  we  reached  the  banks 
of  the  Blindman's  River,  found  a  cart  there,  and  with  its  aid 
got  on  to  the  Red  Deer  River  at  dusk.  '  I  have  found  a  new 
instrument  of  human  torture,'  I  wrote  that  night  in  my  diary, 
'  in  case  civilisation  reverts  to  the  ancient  practice  —  the 
Coyote  saddle.'  Two  days  later  I  reached  the  railway  at 
Calgciry,  having  passed  on  the  second  day  from  the  mixed 
wooded  and  plain  country  into  a  region  entirely  devoid  of  tree 
or  bush — a  region  which  was  one  vast  sea  of  short  gray  grass. 
These  last  two  days  were  of  easy  locomotion,  thanks  to  the 
kindness  of  a  Canadian  gentleman  named  Beattie,  who  had 
recently  settled  within  tht  'vooded  region  lying  north  of  the 
treeless  waste. 

Crossing  the  Bow  River  at  sunset,  Mr.  Seattle's  wpjgon 
narrowly  escaped  an  accident.  Ice  was  running  'n  the  river, 
making  it  aifficult  for  the  four  horses  to  L3ep  their  footing  m 
the  strong  current.  One  of  the  leaders  fell  and  could  not  get 
hifl  legs  again  ;  so  it  was  necessary  to  cut  him  clear  of  the 
harness.  This  was  done  by  a  smart  young  fellow  going  out 
over  the  backs  oi!  the  wheelers,  but  he  too  had  to  get  into  the 
water,  tnd  he  was  chilled  to  the  marrow  when  we  hauled  him 
again  inti>  the  waggon. 

It  wad  dusk  by  the  time  we  got  across  +he  Bow  River,  and 
drew  up  at  the  Calgary  House  in  what  was  then  a  small  village. 
The  first  thing  was  to  get  a  drink  of  spirits  for  the  half -drowned 
man  ;  but,  unfortunately,  in  Calgary  the  s<\le  of  all  intoxicants 
was  fs  crime  punishable  with  heavy  penalties.  I  took  th«  hotel- 
Jiefiper  aside  and  told  him  the  case  was  an  extreme  one,  and 
thfc  youth  might  easily  die  of  cold  and  wet.  We  arranged  a 
compromise  ;  the  hotel  man  would  serve  up  tea  ail  round  for 
our  party,  but  in  one  cup  he  would  put  surreptitiously  a  glass 
of  the  forbidden  liquor.  Not  a  word  was  to  be  said,  for  there 
were  police  spies  about,  and  discovery  would  be  fatal  to  the 
hotel.  Half  a  dozen  cups  of  tea  soon  came  in  on  a  tray.  No 
one  said  anything  ;  there  was  a  profound  silence  as  the  tray 
went  roimd.  I  never  knew  exactly  what  happened,  but  the 
only  certain  thing  about  the  transaction  Vtis  that  the  slip 
between  the  cup  that  held  the  whisky  and  the  lip  for  which  it 
was  intended  was  complete.    The  half-drowned  youth  got  only 
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the  drink  that  cheered  ;  but  who  among  our  party  received  the 
inebnating  part  of  the  beverage  never  transpired. 

IleftCai  -t  morning  by  train  for  Winnipeg.    For  three 

hours  befcK  .  on  the  previous  evening  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tams  had  bt  in  sight  to  the  west,  and  to  the  south  one 
could  see  over  ihe  level  waste  the  smoke  of  railway  loco-notives 
nsmg  m  taU,  black  columns  above  the  clear  prairie  horizon 

That  the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  stimulant  fo-  the  half- 
frozen  youth  the  previous  evening  had  not  been  iraagmary,  a 
look  mto  the  next  carriage  in  our  train  showed.  Two  men  of 
the  mounted  police  were  there  in  irons  on  their  way  to  prison 
iixcept  for  the  irons,  no  one  could  have  imagined  that  they  were 
prisoners ;  the  freest  and  easiest  familiarity  prevaUed  between 
them,  their  escort,  and  the  other  passengers.  They  were  '  in  ' 
for  having  given  information  to  certain  liquor-seUers  that  a 
poLce  raid  was  being  organised  against  tt-m,  and  that  fact 
may  have  been  accountable  for  the  exhUarating  effect  which 
.he  handcuffs  appeared  to  exercise  upon  them.  Anyway  they 
were  lollity  itself,  and  it  was  only  the  escorting  constables  who 
looked  sad  and  depressed. 

At  midnight  the  train  reached  Medicine  Hat.  While  day- 
light lasted  not  a  tree  or  twig  had  broken  the  long  monotony  of 
the  waste  ;  even  the  grass  had  disappepxed,  and  great  dunes  of 
sand  showed  at  intervals  along  the  raUway  line,  wind-blown 
ndges  mixed  w'^h  patches  of  snow.  But  aU  day  long  the 
wonderful  snowy  ,.  .aks  showed  weU  above  the  prairie  rim,  and 
when  I  looked  my  labt  towards  the  west  over  a  vast  expanse  of 
snow-covered  plain,  thev  still  rose  in  an  orange  gloaming  as 
grand  and  lonely  as  when  I  had  first  set  eyes  upon  them  in  the 
days  whe.-i  the  red  man  ard  the  buffalo  were  ahnost  th^  ole 
denizens  of  this  mighty  wast  3. 

As  there  was  a  delay  of  a  couple  of  hours  at  Medicine  Hat 
1  entered  a  small  wooden  saloon  oyster  bar  in  search  of  food  and 
warmth,  for  it  was  miserably  cold.  A  man  came  in  shortly 
after.  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  hard  swearing  L  my  day 
but  never  anythmg  that  approached  the  prodigious  blasphemy 
of  that  Medicine  Hat  man.  He  particularly  swore  agai  st 
some  place  near  Medicine  Hat  which  he  had  left  that  day 
where  the  temperature  was,  he  n-crred,  with  many  impreca- 
tions directed  against  anything    .om  a  thermometer  to  an 
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oyster  tin,  exactly  one  hundred  and  ten  degrees  below  zero. 
If  you  were  disposed  to  doubt  or  question  the  accuracy  of  that 
reading  of  the  thermometer,  the  alternative  was  like  that 
which  CromweU  gave  his  Irish  prisoners,  only  that  Connaught 

was  left  out.  ■■  ,  il.   .,         4.1, 

I  got  to  Winnipeg  on  22nd  November,  and  left  it  on  the 
25th  Our  passage  from  a  prohibition  country  into  one  of 
free  drinks  was  curiously  coincident  with  what  at  first  appeared 
to  me  to  betoken  a  tendency  towards  tooth-washmg  m  the 
traveUing  community  such  as  I  had  not  before  met  with  m  the 
west  The  tumbler  on  the  washstand  of  the  sleeping  car  was 
in  constant  requisition.  After  a  time,  when  at  last  I  found  it 
in  its  pr  per  place  in  the  dressing-room,  there  was  a  strong 
spirituous  aroma  about  it  which  suggested  the  possibility  of 
its  ha/lng  been  put  to  other  uses  than  tooth-washing. 

At  Milwaukee  I  took  advantage  of  a  halt  to  look  up  my 
cood  friend  Bill  Macauley  at  the  station  ddpot.    I  soon  found 
ensine   218.    Bill  was   burnishing  his  steed.    I   introduced 
myself  to  him.    '  Was  you  the  man.'  he  said, '  that  telegraphed 
the  superintendent  to  ask  my  name  ? '    '  Yes.    What  hap- 
pened ? '    •  Wall,  he  came  along  one  morning,  and  ses  be  : 
-  Bill,  what  game  have  you  been  up  to  ?  "    "  Why  ^^°^«  I, 
ses  I     "Cause,"  ses  he,  "there's  a  chap  up  m  St.  Pauls 
wiring  down  to  know  the  name  of  the  driver  of  your  engme 
and  saying  he's  mightUy  obUged  to  you.    What  for?        1 
told  him  it  must  be  the  man  I  found  lame  on  the  track,  and 
that  I  just  picked  him  up  on  my  engine  and  caught  the  express 
for  him.    "  Well,  Bill."  ses  he,  "  you  mustn't  do  that  agam, 
Bill  "  '    Then  Bill  told  me  that  he  was  from  BeMast ;  came  out 
as  a  boy,  was  doing  weU,  liked  to  give  a  hand  to  anybody  that 
needed  it,  and  never  gave  a  thought  to  it  again.    So  we  parted. 
I  reached  London  shortly  before  Christmas.    Serious  news 
had  been  received  from  the  Soudan.    The  profound  stupor 
which  had  fallen  upon  the  peoples  of  the  NUe  valley  one  year 
earUer  had  suddenly  been  broken  by  an  ominous  occurrence 
Hicks  Pasha,  an  Anglo-Indian  ^^fficer,  with  some  six  or  eight 
English  officers  and  ten  thousand  native  soldiers  and  f oUowers 
(chiefly  men  of  Arabi's  old  army,  who  had  been  sent  m  chams 
to  the  Soudan  in  the  winter  of  1882)  had  been  destroyed  on 
the  march  from  the  Upper  NUe  to  Kordofan  by  a  Nubian 
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Mohammedan  Mahdi  at  the  head  of  revolting  tribes  who  had 
flocked  to  Lis  otandard  from  all  parts  of  the  Soudan.  This  was 
probably  the  last  portion  of  the  Empire  from  which  news  of 
trouble  was  anticipated.  Everybody  had  been  talking  ro  much 
of  the  love  borne  to  us  by  the  peoples  of  the  Nile  vaUey  that 
we  really  had  come  to  think  that  Tel-el-Kebir  had  closed  the 
Egyptian  question  once  and  for  all,  and  there  was  nothing  more 
to  be  done  but  to  send  half  a  dozen  Englishmen  into  the  heart 
of  the  Soudan  to  ensure  its  easy  occupation.  The  conquest  of 
Arab!  had  given  the  god  Jingo  a  new  start,  and  some  among 
his  votaries  were  even  disposed  to  regard  John  Bull  as  his 
prophet — a  profitable  prophet,  grateful  and  comforting  to 
everybody  ;  London,  a  modern  Memphis,  erecting  statues  to 
its  specially  selected  Bulls,  and  setting  up  the  Golden  Cal'  for 
universal  worship.  Nevertheless,  at  this  particular  mo:-,  nt, 
Christmas  1883,  the  inner  councils  of  London  presented  a 
strange  picture  of  weakness  and  indecision. 

The  question  of  what  had  to  be  done  in  the  Soudan  could 
have  been  decided  in  six  hours  by  the  same  number  of  experi- 
enced officers  assembled  at  a  round  table.  Whether  the  Soudan 
was  to  be  abandoned  or  retained  required  action  in  either  case. 
If  the  garrisons  were  to  be  withdrawn,  the  roads  for  retreat 
must  be  kept  open  at  any  cost.  If  the  revolt  of  the  Mahdi 
was  to  be  suppressed,  an  army  must  be  sent  to  do  It,  and  which- 
ever course  was  to  be  followed,  no  time  must  be  lost.  The 
y""*)  of  revolt  was  rapidly  rising  in  the  Soudan,  and  the  main 
lines  of  retreat  or  of  advance  were  certain  to  have  their  com- 
munications interrupted  by  the  mcreasing  volume  of  the 
revolt. 

But  if  there  was  indecision  in  the  governing  mind  in  London, 
the  perplexity  and  weakness  of  the  administrative  powers  in 
Cairo  were  ten  times  more  pronounced.  At  this  very  moment, 
the  19th  December,  they  were  sending  from  Cairo  to  Suakim 
on  the  Red  Sea  a  wretched  force  of  three  thousand  six  hundred 
nondescript  men  with  six  guns,  under  Baker  Pasha  (whom  we 
last  met  at  the  tombs  of  the  Bulls).  The  composition  of  this 
absurd  expedition,  and  the  commission  given  to  its  commander, 
are  to-day  accurate  measures  by  which  judgment  can  be  formed 
upon  the  foresight  and  ability  of  the  English  administration 
then  in  power  in  Cairo. 
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Baker  Pasha  was  '  to  have  supreme  civil  and  military  com- 
mand in  all  parts  of  the  Soudan  which  might  be  reached  by 
his  forces.'  He  was  commissioned  'to  pacify  the  country 
between  Suakim  and  Berber  (two  hundred  and  forty  miles) ; 
but  was  only  to  resort  to  force  after  all  other  means  of  con- 
ciliation had  failed.'  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that,  three 
days  after  landing,  he  advanced  three  miles  from  the  shore 
with  his  three  thousand  men  ;  met  a  body  of  *  about  twelve 
hundred  '  Arabs,  armed  with  swords  and  spears  ;  his  forces 
were  almost  entirely  annihilated  in  a  few  minutes,  leaving  in 
t'le  hands  of  the  Henandoa  Arabs  three  thousand  rifles,  six 
cannon,  all  their  baggage,  ammunition,  and  clothing.  An  eye- 
witness  thus  described  the  scene  :  '  Cavalry,  infantry,  mules, 
camels, faUing  baggage  and  dying  men,  crushed  into  astruggling, 
surging  mass.  The  Egyptians  were  shrieking  madly,  hardly 
attempting  to  run  away,  but  trying  to  shelter  themselves  one 
behind  another.'  Baker  Pasha  and  his  officers  did  what 
they  could  to  stay  the  rout ;  then  they  gaUoped  for  the 

hore. 

Even  this  disaster  does  not  appear  to  have  awakened  the 
governing  minds  in  Cairo  and  London  to  a  sense  of  the  real 
situation  in  the  Soudan.  That  is  the  curse  which  invariably 
attends  upon  the  fool'p  paradise  of  '  Make-believe.'  I  went 
frequently  to  London  in  these  days,  but  saw  nowhere  any  sign 
of  preparation  nor  heard  any  rumours  showing  that  there  was 
the  sUghtest  realisation  of  the  true  state  of  matters  existing 
in  the  Soudan.  On  18th  January  1884,  General  Gordon,  as 
everybody  knows,  was  despatched  at  one  day's  notice  to 
Khartoum,  with  one  other  officer,  his  mission  being  to  bring 
away  the  garrisons  and  to  establish  settled  government  in  the 
Soudan.  Seven  weeks  had  then  passed  since  the  news  of  Hicks' 
disaster  had  been  received.  Could  human  fatuity  have  reacheil 
a  deeper  point  ?  A  week  after  Gordon's  departure,  I  received 
at  Devonport  a  summons  to  attend  the  War  Office.  I  made 
sure  the  order  meant  something  for  the  Nile,  and  I  was  never 
more  disappointed  than  when  I  found  it  was  only  a  confidential 
civil  mission  to  the  Government  of  Canada,  the  land  I  had  just 
returned  from.  I  made  it  a  rule  of  life  to  take  any  service 
thrt  was  offered,  and  never  to  ask  for  an;^^hing  except  active 
service.    In  the  present  instance,  it  happened  that  the  mission 
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to  Canada  which  I  was  now  asked  to  undertake  had  been 
accepted  by  Colonel  Stewart  of  the  11th  Hussars,  but  his  sudden 
departure  with  General  Gordon  for  Khartoum  made  it  neces- 
sary to  get  another  officer  for  Canada,  and  I  had  been  selected 
for  the  service.  I  sailed  from  Liverpool  the  first  week  in 
February,  had  a  fifteen  day  voyage  of  exceptional  severity 
even  for  that  season  of  the  year,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
following  six  weeks  saw  a  good  deal  of  the  Canadian  administra- 
tion. Lord  Lansdowne  was  then  the  governor-general,  newly 
arrived,  and  the  veteran  Sir  John  Macdonald  the  premier 
of  the  Dominion.  Early  in  April  I  was  back  in  London,  and 
it  was  possible  to  take  up  Soudan  affairs  again. 

There  was  Uttle  change  in  the  situation.  Unparalleled 
vacillation  or  purpose  had  continued  to  mark  the  whole  conduct 
of  affairs  ;  telegrams  were  flying  between  Cairo  and  London  ; 
expeditions  were  sent  to  the  Red  Sea  littoral,  only  to  be  recalled 
after  a  lot  of  useless  slaughter  had  occurred.  It  is  difficult  to 
go  back  now  after  these  twenty-five  long  years  are  gone,  and 
to  read  again  the  olTicial  records  and  diaries  of  that  time,  the 
real  truth  of  which  still  remains  untold  and  unacknowledged. 
What  was  the  meaning  of  all  this  beating  of  the  air,  these  masses 
of  useless  verbiage,  these  opinions  and  counter-opinions,  these 
short  marchings  out  and  marchings  back  again,  in  which  eight 
long  months  were  wholly  wasted  at  a  time  when  every  hour 
of  every  day  was  precious  to  us  ?  Let  us  see  whether  now, 
with  the  experience  of  the  intervening  years,  and  the  recollec- 
tions of  my  personal  share  in  the  work  of  the  months  following 
my  return  from  Canada,  I  can  put  together  some  tangible 
theory  of  that  fatal  interval.  Three  salient  factors  have  to 
be  dealt  v^ifch  in  the  matter — the  man  Gordon,  the  men  who 
hold  in  their  hands  his  fate,  and  the  physical,  military,  and 
economic  situation  of  Khartoum  at  the  time. 

Readers  of  General  Gordon's  life  will  remember  that  he 
spent  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1883  ui  Palestme,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  \  siting  the  sites  identified  with  the  history 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  How  little  his  mmd  con- 
cerned itself  with  the  affairs  of  Egjrpt  those  who  have  read 
the  voluminous  letters  written  by  him  from  Palestme,  and  pub- 
lished by  his  sister.  Miss  Gordon,  will  not  need  to  be  reminded  ; 
but  to  the  agents  and  servants  of  the  Egyptian  bondholders 
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the  presence  in  Palestine  of  their  great  antagonist  could  only 
appear  as  a  menace  to  their  designs  upon  Egypt. 

So  far  for  the  man  Gordon.   Let  us  turn  to  the  actual  position 
at  Khartoum  immediately  after  Gordon  arrived  there.    From 
the  first  day  of  his  arrival,  the  strategic  position  was  almost  a 
hopeless  one.     From  one  end  of  the  Soudan  to  the  other  the 
Mahdi  was  triumphant.     All  the  garrisons,  which  it  was  the 
particular  mission  of  Gordon  to  reheve  and  withdraw,  were 
sealed  up  within  their  dozen  towns,  hundreds  of  miles  apart, 
unable  to  hold  any  communication  with  each  other  or  with 
Khartoum  :   even  this  place   was   menaced.      Weeks    before 
Gordon   reached   Khartoum,  despairing   messages   had  been 
received  from  it  in  Cairo  along  the  thin  thread  of  the  telegraph, 
which  was  now  +be  sole  frail  link  that  remained  between  Egypt 
and  the  Soudan.     Dongola  was  doubtful ;  Suakim  on  the  Red 
Sea  was  menaced.     The  line  Khartoum— Berber — Abu  Hamad 
— Korosko — Assouan  formed  the  only  route  by  which  com- 
munication was  possible,  and  formed  a  route,  too,  along  which 
it  was  easy  to  maintain  communication.    It  would  not  have 
cost  England  or  Egypt  twenty  thousand  pounds  to  make  that 
road  as  secure  against  the  Mahdi  as  was  the  remainder  of  the 
line  from  Assouan  to  Cairo.    Only  two  places  on  the  six 
hundred  miles  between  Korosko  and  Khartoum  required  looking 
to  :   Berber,  two  hundred  miles  north  of  Khartoum,  and  Abu 
Hamad,  three  hundred  and  thirty-seven  miles  from  it.    From 
Abu  Hamad  to  Korosko  the  desert  was  Egypt's.    I  do  not 
think  that  in  the  whole  range  of  modern  military  history  another 
such  example  of  stupidity  can  be  found  to  equal  the  omission 
on  the  part  of  the  governing  authorities  in  Cairo  to  secure  the 
route  Korosko  to  Khartoum  after  General  Gordon  had  passed 
along  it  to  his  destination.     At  wliose  door  that  responsibility 
should  rest  I  have  still  no  means  of  deciding  ;  but  when  I  read 
again,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  twenty  years,  the  voluminous 
despatches  and  telegrams  which  cover  the  momentous  months 
between  January  and  May  1884,  all  the  old  wonder  I  used  to 
experience  at  that  terrible  omission  comes  back,  and  I  ask 
myself  afresh  what  were  all  these  ministers,  agents,  generals, 
sirdars,  and  high  functionaries  in  Cairo  dreaming  of  when  they 
allowed  that  single  door  of  relief  and  communication  to  be 
closed  upon  the  man  we  had  sent  so  glibly  to  his  fate  1    It 
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was  so  easy  to   keep   the  door  open ;   two   thousand  men 
sent  to  Berber  via  Korosko  and  Abu  Hamad  would  have 
sufficed.    Berber  was  only  a  three-weeks'  journey  from  Cairo 
via  Korosko  ;    it  would  have  cost  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
From  the  day  Gordon  passed  Abu  Hamad  on  his  way  to 
Khartoum,  untU  the  fall  of  Berber  sealed  his  fate,  there  elapsed 
a   period  of   about  sixty  days.      During   that   mterval  the 
various  military  and  civU  authorities  in  Cairo  were  exercising 
their  minds  in  planning  costly  expeditions  to  Suakim,  which 
were  as  remote  from  the  possibility  of  reaching  Berber,  under 
the  conditions  then  existing  bet-veen  that  place  and  Suakim, 
as  they  were  from  effecting  the  occupation  of  Timbuctoo! 
Nay,  they  were  even  rendering  the  problem  of  communicating 
with  Khartoum  by  any  road  increasingly  difficult  on  every  side. 
Writing  in  his  celebrated  Khartoum  journal  on  22nd  Sep- 
tember 1884,  Gordon  has  entered  remarkable  words.   He  quotes 
the  Mudir  of  Dongola's  observation  to  him  in  March  that  the 
authorities  in  Cairo  seemed  desirous  of  *  riveting  the  tomb- 
stone over  Khartoum.'    And  again,  four  days  later,  he  writes 
on  26th  September  :    '  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  any  efifort  to 
relieve  the  garrisons  is  contemporaneous  with  the  expiration 
of  the  period  stated  in  March  regarding  the  time  they  could 
hold  out,  viz.  six  months.     There  are  some  ugly  suspicious 
circumstances  all  the  way  through.'    Undoubtedly  there  were, 
but  I  have  never  been  able,  then  or  now,  when  five-and-twenty 
years  have  gone,  to  say  where  the  ugly  suspicious  circumstances 
ended,  and  the  dense  stupidities  began.    My  own  personal 
readmg  now  of  the  events  of  the  time  is,  that  there  was  only 
one  man  then  in  authority  to  whom  the  fate  of  Charies  Gordon 
in  Khartoum  was  a  real,  tangible,  ever-present  anxiety— that 
man  was  Lord  Wolseley.    With  him  I  had  many  interviews 
after  my  return  in  April  1884  from  my  second  visit  to  Canada, 
and  we  discussed  at  length  the  various  routes  by  which  Khar- 
toum could  be  reached  by  troops.    By  men  who  knew  what 
had  been  done  on  the  Red  River  Expedition  in  1870,  the 
practicability  of  ascending  the  Nile  in  boats  such  as  those  used 
to  reach  Fort  Garry  could  not  be  doubted  ;   but  we  were  only 
a  small  band  against  the  many  military  competitors  in  Cairo 
who  now  came  forward  with  proposal*  for  expeditions  on  their 
own  account  to  the  Soudan. 
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What  struck  one  most  about  these  proposals  was  the  fact 
that  the  main  point  in  the  problem  was  almost  invariably  left 
out  of  the  calculation — time.  It  would  have  been  possible  to 
get  into  the  Soudan  from  any  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa  if 
time  had  been  of  no  importance  ;  but  how  was  the  relief 
of  Gordon  to  be  accomplished  by  an  English  force  in  the 
interval  of  the  few  months  still  remainmg  to  the  garrison  of 
Khartoum  before  starvation  would  compel  it  to  surrender  ? 
The  cruel  part  of  the  proceeding  was  that  this  war  of  the 
tuays  enabled  the  Government  of  the  day  to  postpone  the 
means  by  which  alone  relief  could  be  effected.  Through  May, 
Jime,  and  July  the  talk  of  relief  went  on,  but  not  one  effort 
was  made  to  give  money. 

At  last,  late  on  the  4th  August,  I  received  a  telegram  from 
Lord  Wolseley,  who  was  then  the  adjutant-general  of  the  War 
Office.  It  merely  said  :  '  I  want  to  see  you  here  to-morrow.' 
Of  course,  I  guessed  what  it  meant.  The  Nile  route  had  been 
selected  for  the  attempt  to  reach  Khartoum.  Next  morning 
I  was  in  Pall  Mall,  but  only  to  find  that  the  fiiici  word  had  not 
been  spoken  by  the  Government.  Even  at  this  eleventh  hour 
all  that  could  be  said  was  :  '  We  have  it  in  contemplation  to 
despatch  a  strong  brigade  of  British  troops  to  or  towards 
Dongola  by  the  Nile  route.  Proceed  at  once  to  find  four 
hundred  boats  similar  to  those  used  in  the  Red  River  Expedi- 
tion.   If  you  cannot  find  sue  h  boats,  you  will  have  to  build 

them.' 

Another  officer,  a  comrade  of  the  Red  River,  Colonel  Alleyne, 
R.A.,  was  joined  with  me  in  this  belated  search.  A  bundle  of 
papers  was  handed  to  us,  but  the  purport  of  these  we  knew  only 
too  well,  and  a  hansom  cab  was  more  to  our  purpose  than  all 
the  tons  of  writing  at  the  moment  on  the  tables  of  the  War 
Office.  We  laid  our  plans  on  the  5th,  and  by  the  evening  of 
the  tith  August  two  things  were  clear  :  not  in  England  could 
be  found  four  hundred  new,  sound  boats  fit  for  the  work  they 
would  have  to  do  ;  build  them  we  must.  In  the  bundle  of 
War  Office  papers  handed  to  us  was  one  in  which  the  Admiralty 
had  declared  that  the  construction  of  four  hundred  boats 
would  take  from  two  to  three  months.  I  had  been  too  long 
as  a  fly  on  the  great  wheel  of  English  officialism  not  to  know 
something  about  the  limits  of  time  or  cost  given  by  our  great 
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spending  departments  in  cases  such  as  this.  The  difference 
between  private  and  public  enterprise  in  England  in  all  these 
matters  can  be  measured  by  the  difference  between  an  expre^ 
tram  and  a  parhamentary  one.  With  only  the  aid  of  a  hansom 
cab  we  fomid  that  some  Lambeth  boatbuaders  would  buUd 
boats  for  us  withm  four  weeks  from  the  date  on  which  they  got 
the  order  If  there  was  one  boatbuilder  on  tho  Lambeth 
En^nH  ^^^7°"^^^^^  "«  fiv«  boats  in  four  weeks,  surely  aU 
England  could  supply  the  remaining  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
five  m  the  same  period.  ^ 

nf  Th!  r^*  *^^'  ^  ^^'^^^  ^^""^  *^^  «*^*P«'  ^^^'  and  weight 
of  the  boat  niis  we  did  at  Portsmouth  on  the  7th  Aug!^t. 
We  got  together  m  the  dockyard  the  load  the  boat  would  have 

ll™^*'?-         J^'*'    ^'^"^^^    °^eat.    groceries,    tent,    arms, 
ammunixon  sufficient  for  twelve  men  during  one  hundred  days 
We  put  the  load  with  twelve  men  into  a  man-of-war  gig  in  the 
basm   found  that  load  was  too  heavy  for  the  boated  the 
boat  too  heavy  for  the  work  we  wanted  ;  and  then  and  there 
we  laid  the  Imes  of  our  new,  ideal  Nile  '  whaler.'    She  was  to 
be  thirty  feet  in  length,  six  feet  six  inches  m  beam,  two  feet 
three  mchesm  depth  ;  to  weigh,  with  fittings  complete,  about 
one  thousand  pounds.    I  have  told  the  story  of  these  boate  in 
the  Campaign  of  the  Cataracts,  and  must  now  press  on  to  the 
ong  road  we  have  before  us.    It  wiU  be  enough  to  say  that 
before  any  official  sanction  could  be  given  to  spend  a  five- 
pound  note  on   this  work,   we  had  designs,  specifications, 
dimensions   aU  finished  ;   a  trial  boat  actuaUy  being  built  at 
Portsmouth  m  one  week  ;  cargo  '  found,'  as  the  Official  History 
Of  t/ie  bovdan  Campaign  says,  '  to  answer  admirably  '  •   and 
by  the  evenmg  of  the  11th  August,  we  were  satisfied  that,' 
once  tne  Orovemment  sanction  was  given,  we  could,  by  '  touch- 
ing the  button,'  set  forty-seven  boatbuilding  firms  at  work 
from  Peterhead  round  the  English  coast  to  Liverpool. 

At  last,  late  in  the  afternoon  of  12th  August,  a  war  official 
came  to  the  temporary  office  in  which  I  was  workmg  to  summon 
me  to  the  office  of  a  high  parhamentary  Government  official 
mente    ^        ^^^^^^  ^^*^^  °^  *^®  contract  and  finance  depart- 

«f  '^^  Pf  ^>°»eutary  official  began  by  observing  that  he  under- 
stood  I  had  been  charged  with  inquiries  and  arrangements  aa 
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to  boatbuUding  on  an  extensive  scale.    I  -"^^^^^f/^**  ^^^^ 
was  so ;   that  our  work  of  design,  preparation,  and  inqujies 
n  for  some  days  been  finished ;  and  that  we  only  awaated 
t^ word  'go  '  to  proceed  to  immediate  action     Then  there 
ctLJa  slight  pause,  broken  by  the  high  official  asking  m  a 
A     IIa^^Z  if  I  really  thought  tho^e  four  hundred  boats 
c::id'?e  S  and  ^ed^U  England  m  the  time  he  had 
In  stated  in  a  paper  of  mine-K>ne  month  ?     I  answered  that 
iTad  :^much'doubt  of  the  general  correctness  o  that  esti- 
mate       Then  came  another  Uttle  pause,  followed  oy  the 
rffi!L'8  wriJL  a  few  words  upon  a  haU-sheet  of  notepaper, 
SheTSd  to  me.    I  read,  « Colonel  Butler,  you  may 
p^td  with  the  construction  of  four  ^^-^red  bo^ts^' J^^^^^ 
was  cood  but  his  next  spoken  words  were  better .     Gentle 
Z' hf'sa^.  turning  to  the  representatives  of  the  depart- 
mente  of  ^^ce.  contracts,  and  control.  'I  have  assembled 
vou  he°e  Ttell  iou  that  Colonel  Butler  has  a  blank  cheque 
TthrbulTdi!^  id  equipment  of  these  boats,  and  his  decisions 
as  to  expenditure  are  not  to  be  questioned. 

I  bowed  and  retired.  That  evening  fortyseven  telegrams 
to  forty-seven  boatbuilders  went  out.  The  NUe  Exp^tion 
L  b^LL  But  what  a  cloua  hung  over  it !  Turn  it  m  one  s 
™^d  ifwiv  way,  the  problem  came  back  to  the  same  pomt- 
Zl^^i  lu^Bt !  'how  easy  it  wo^d  aU  have  been  had 
this  decision  been  given  two  months  earher  I 

m  whoVtone^and  temper  of  the  Government  came  ou 
in  the  dVtch  which  was  sent  at  this  time  to  Egypt  by  the 
Lratary  of  State  for  War.    There  are  passages  in  that  docu- 
ment wWch  UteraUy  take  one's  breath  away  when  we  read 

them  to-day.    This  :  .  ,t,  ,  > 

'  Her  Maiesty's  Government  are  not  at  present  convinced  that  it 
will^  impSe  for  General  Gordon,  acting  on  the  instructions  he 
ri  m,eWe^  to  secure  the  withdrawal  from  Khartoum,  either  by 
S^  So^^ent  of  force  or  of  pacific  means  o  the  Egyp  lan 
XTn.  Sof  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  may  desire  to  leave. 

And  this :  ,     x-       i, 

•Her  Majesty's  Government  are  of  opinion  that  the  time  has 
arrif^  ^en  some  further  measures  for  obtaining  accurate  mforma- 
jr«  to  hMGordoa-H)  position,  and.  if  neceBsarJ^  for  renderm, 
him  assistance,  should  be  adopted.* 
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And  this  : 

'Her  Majesty's  Government  have  therefore  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  best  mode  in  which  they  can  place  them  Jves  Ta 
position  to  undertake  the  rehef  of  General  Gordon,  should  The 
necessity  arise,  would  be  by  the  provision  of  means  bi  which  such 

at  the  time  may  render  expedient,  to  Berber  and  Khartoum.' 
And  this  : 

f«n  ^^/°°J«^«^*  «o"ld.  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  scarcely 
fail  in  the  first  mstance  to  aff  .d  the  means  of  obtaining  full  a^d 
accurate  mformat.on  as  to  the  position  and  intentions  of  General 
Gordon,  and  It  is  probable  that  such  a  demonstration  would  in  itseH 
be  sufficient  to  strengthen  his  position,  and  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  the  tribes  which  have  not  Joined  the  movement  of  the  Mahdi 

It*  7^^^""'  ^  ^,  ^"^^^^  ^''^'^  ^^'^^'^  ^  ^^'^  the  principal 
object  of  his  mission.  *^  ^^^t^ai 

I  think  the  despatch  from  which  these  passages  are  taken 
stands  absolutely  without  a  parallel  in  history ;   the  force  of 
faction,  make-believe,  and  pretence  could  go  no  further     One 
can  realise,  too.  from  this  despatch  the  forces  that  were  against 
us  m  the  expedition  now  beginning.    The  permanent  Govern- 
ment    that  is  to  say,  the  vast  army  of  under-secretaries 
assistant  under-secretaries,  chief  clerks  and  their  assistants 
were  op.^osed  to  us.     The  temporary  Government,  i.e.  the 
mmisters  of  the  time,  were  at  best  lukewarm  in  support  of  this 
ha«  still-born  chUd  of  theirs.    Perhaps  of  both  it  might  have 
been  said  that  they  were  more  passive  than  active  in  their 
at  itude  towards  us,  but  even  that  means  much  where  the 
balance  between  failure  and  success  is  in  even  pause  of  poise 

.11  «'°?  u  V^''  "^^'^  '^'""''S'y  ^Sainst  us,  but,  worse  than 
all,  British  Cairo,  civil  and  military,  were  to  a  man  acainst 
l\  i^^^^'y  «^°«f  1  ^^o  had  his  own  pet  plan  for  goL  to 
Khartoum  had  the  same  reasons  for  not  liking  our  methods 
of  going  there  as  the  French  marshals  in  Spain  had  for  look- 

Peni^Sa"''  ^"^""^^  *^^  "^°  ^''^  °*^®''^  operations  in  tho 
As  for  the  attitude  of  the  civU  Government,  the  point  need 
not  be  laboured  ;  the  telegrams  exchanged  between  Khartoum 
and  Cairo  tell  their  own  story. 
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From  the  I2th  August,  when  offioW  fj^"""  ™  ^^'°- 

J   ♦i,«»  aViins  had  actually  sailed  for  Higypt.     i-'^eariy 
and  the  ships  naa  acw    j^^         ^neland  twenty-seven  days 

sxrrrb^ifrthihirgorout.  itho^^ 

P*'\  ^^«A  of  the  J  pasled  t^^  station,  not  a  boat  damaged 
one  l^^d^« VIT  tC  were  due  to  arrive  at  Assiout  next 
"  l^to  r^twere  a  fTu  we.k  ahead  of  our  estimate  of 
night.    So  tar  we  wer«  quarter  least  expected. 

rLrhr.t':er3''^^enh..a^^^ 

gained  as  a  miser  hoards  go  d.  «^d  now  haU^my  g 
Haifa :— 

r«.d.  L  on  tsS;  oTber  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  the. 
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were  at  the  foot  of  the  Second  Cataract.    Here,  again,  the  plan 
was  marred  by  that  worst  of  all  combmations — ^the  men  who 
won't  see  and  the  men  who  don't  see.    They  were  in  high 
place,  and  I  was  powerless  against  their  ruling.     At  this 
point  that  ruling  was  destined  eventually  to  kill  the  expedi- 
tion.     The   order  was  given   that  the  English  boats,  now 
numbering   one   hundred   and   thirty,  were  to  remain  idly 
at  anchor  at  the  foot  of  the  Second  Cataract,  while  some 
sixty    or    seventy    heavy   native    craft   were    to   have   the 
right-of-way    through   the  Bab-el-Kebir   (the   Big   Gate   of 
the  Cataract).    This  decision  cost  us  a  loss  of  ten  days.    We 
had,  in  fact,  been  doing  too  well  up  to  this  point.    It  was 
but  seven  weeks  since  these  boats  had  their  keels  laid  in  Eng- 
land, and  here  we  had  ov^r  one  himdred  of  them  one  thousand 
miles  up  the  Nile,  and  tb  )  remainder  were  coming  on  in  quick 
succession.    The  Second  Cataract  of  the  Nile  has  lived  in  my 
memory  since  October  1884  as  a  spot  in  the  world  where  I 
suffered  mental  torture  of  the  acutest  kind — that  which  results 
from  seeing  terrible  disaster  ahead  and  being  powerless  to 
prevent  it.    The  essence  of  the  problem  which  this  expedition 
had  to  solvf  was  a  simple  one.    We  cannot  afford  to  lose  one 
hour ;  we  are  two  months  too  late  at  this  work  ;  it  is  a  race 
agamst  famine  ;   there  is  still  a  certain  margin  of  time  left ; 
in  what  manner  can  that  narrow  balance  be  best  used  ?    What 
ia  the  earUest  date  at  which  a  brigade  of  British  iriantry  can  be 
assembled  at  Korti  on  the  Nile,  ready  to  march  f^cross  the  two 
hundred  miles  of  Bayuda  desert  to  the  Nile  again  at  Metemmeh, 
a  place  within  one  hundred  miles  of  Khartoum  ?    Korti  was 
distant  from  the  Second  Cataract  three  hundred  and  thirty 
miles.    The  first  hundred  of  these  miles  held  eight  cataracts 
or  rapids,  all  of  them  combined  forming,  in  the  opinion  of 
Commander  Hamill,  the  same  amount  of  obstruction  to  naviga- 
tion as  the  Second  Cataract  offered  in  its  total  of  nine  miles. 
There  were  thus  three  hundred  and  ten  to  three  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  of  good  water,  and  nearly  twenty  of  cataract 
and  rapid  between  the  two  places.    Now  taere  was  no  diflficulty 
whatever  in  taking  our  boats,  light,  in  fifteen  days  from  the 
head  of  the  Second  Cataract  to  Korti.    I  did  the  journey  myself 
in  that  time  travelling  light.    If  we  allowed  double  time,  or, 
say,  even  thirty-five  days,  for  boats  carrying  their  full  loads 
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of  one  hundred  days'  food  for  the  men   it  was  q"jt«  Possible 
to  have  placed  at  Korti  a  daily  average  of  two  hundred  Bntish 
soldiers  in  twenty  boats,  each  boat  havmg  on  arnval  at  Korti 
BJ-tv-five  days'  food  and  three  hundred  rounds  of  ammunition 
pe^r  man.    To  replace  at  Korti  the  thirty-five  days  food  eaten 
out  on  the  upward  journey,  it  was  only  necessary  to  have  added 
four  extra  boats  to  every  unit  of  twenty  boats     These  four 
extras  would  have  returned  empty  from  Korti   their  surplus 
cargoes  enabling  the  two  hundred  men  to  have  their  food  com- 
ple^  for  one  hundred  days  onward.    This  -^^^  Pj^^^r^f, 
have  resulted  in  assembling  at  Korti.  by  a  date  which  I  shall 
presently  deal  with,  five  thousand  men  ready  to  march  across 
the  one  hundred  and  eight  miles  to  Metemmeh. 

Now,  remember  that  we  had  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  our 
'whalers'  at  Wady  Haifa,  below  the  Second  Cataract    on 
im  October,  fifty  of  them  on  14th  October     It  took  three 
days  to  pass  boats  to  the  head  of  the  Cataract.    1  ad  we  been 
allowed  ?o  begin  passing  them  up  on  the  18th  October  at  the 
rate  of  even  thirty  a  day  (we  did  fifty  a  d^y  ^^^^f  J^^^J  ',  ^«. 
should  undoubtedly  have  been  able  to  have  the  first  batch  of 
twentv-four  ready  to  embark  their  crews  and  supplies  on  the 
Srd  October.    Thirty-five  days  later,  viz.  on  the  27th  Novem- 
ber, this  unit  of  twenty-four  boats  would  aave  been  at  Korti , 
every  day  after  the  27th  November  would  have  seen  two 
hunlred  men  landed  there,  with  one  hundred  da,ys    food 
ammunition,   tents,   etc.,    etc..    complete.      To   collect   five 

thousand  men  at  Korti  would  have  '^^^^''fJ'J^^^y-^Zf?^ 
from  the  27th  November,  so  that  on  the  22nd  December  he 
last  of  the  force  could  have  started  from  Korti  to  Metemmeh,  the 
advanced  portion  of  it,  say  three  thousand  men  havmg  left 
that  place  fourteen  days  earlier,  on  the  8th  December. 

Fifteen  days  later,  viz.  on  the  23rd  December,  these  thre 
thousand  men  could  have  been  at  Metemmeh.  withm  one 
hundred  mUes  of  Khartoum ;  they  would  have  met  at  Met- 
emmeh Gordon's  four  steamers  ;  and  the  same  journey  which 
Sir  Charles  Wilson  made  one  month  later  would  have  been 
accomplished  with  the  advantages  of  a  Wgher  N^le  level 
Khartoum  still  held  by  Gordon,  and  .he  fact  that  another 
two  thousand  troops  were  marching  from  Korti  to  their  aid 
Let  us  turn  now  to  what  this  march  across  the  desert  would 
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have  needed.  That  too  was  a  simple  matter.  It  would  have 
requied  five  thousand  camels  carrying  the  kits,  food,  water, 
blankets  and  ammunition  for  these  five  thousand  men.  Water 
for  seven  days  only  need  have  been  carried,  as  at  Gakdul  the 
tanks  and  water-skins  would  have  been  refilled.  Water, 
100  lbs.  ;  food  for  thirty  days,  90  lbs. ;  ammunition  (200 
rounds),  10  lbs. ;  kit,  20  lbs.,  leaving  a  good  150  lbs.  available 
on  each  camel  for  reserves  of  food,  hospital  comforts,  ammuni- 
tion, etc.    One  camel-driver  to  every  three  camels. 

This  plan  would  have  enabled  some  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  food-stufifs  to  have  been  carried  across  with  the 
infantry  to  the  Nile  at  Metamraeh  ;  more  than  half  the  camels 
would  have  then  been  available  to  return  to  Gakdul  and  Korti 
to  assist  the  carrying  over  of  other  supplies  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  reserves  of  all  kinds  at  Metemmeh,  which  would  be  the 
new  base  for  the  forward  movement  on  Khartoum  by  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nile. 

Thia  final  advance  would  have  had  Gordon's  four  steamers 
to  accompany  it  on  the  Nile.  Omdurman  was  held  by  Gordon 
untU  the  15th  January.  Allowing  ten  days  for  this  final 
advance  upon  Khartoum,  and  a  halt  of  three  to  five  days  at 
Metemmeh  for  the  arrival  of  the  two  thousand  infantry  there, 
the  united  column  of  five  thousand  men  would  have  been 
before  Omdurman  on  or  about  thj  6th  of  January. 

Of  course  it  can  never  be  known  if  the  arrival  of  that  force 
would  have  still  saved  Khartoum  on  that  date.  It  fell  to 
the  Mahdi  twenty  days  later,  as  we  'inow ;  but  famine  was 
then  the  chief  if  not  the  only  cause  of  the  disaster,  and  it  had 
only  become  acute  during  the  week  previous  to  the  fall. 

A  word  as  to  this  march  across  the  desert.  The  Bayuda 
is  not  a  desert  in  the  sense  of  the  deserts  of  Nubia  and  Egypt ; 
it  has  vegetation,  and  its  surface  is  hard  and,  generally  speaking^ 
good  for  marching.  The  season  of  the  year  was  most  favour- 
able, and,  above  all,  in  physique  and  strength  the  men  were 
perfect ;  the  cix  weeks'  pulling  at  the  oar,  tugging  at  the 
track-lines,  and  'portaging'  had  made  them  hard  as  nails 
and  fit  for  any  work.  The  passage  of  the  Bayuda,  with  kits 
and  baggage,  otc,  carried  on  camels,  would  have  been  child's 
play  to  such  men.  If  the  papers  of  that  anxious  time,  between 
the  18th  October  and  the  20th  December  1884,  are  still  preserved 
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in  the  records  of  the  War  Office,  there  wiU  be  found  in  them 
many  telegrams  and  memos  from  me  urging  those  who  had  then 
the  executive  management  of  the  expedition  in  their  hands 
to  the  adoption  of  methods  of  loading,  movement,  and  progress 
of  our  boats  very  diflPerent  from  those  which  had  then  been 
ordained  and  accepted. 

Nevertheless,  although  we  had  lost  by  the  end  of  October  a 
full  fortnight  out  of  these  precious  days  hitherto  saved  in 
the  estimate  of  time  given  in  London  on  10th  August,  there 
was  still  time,  as  subsequent  events  proved,  to  have  reached 
the  Nile  at  Metemmeh  as  sketched  above,  if  even  on  this 
first  day  of  November  other  lunsels  had  prevailed  at  Wady 
Haifa,  and  our  boats  had  not  ad  imposed  upon  them  a  load 
of  over  half  a  t<m  in  weight  more  tlan  that  which  they  had  been 
designed  to  carry.  These  extra  twelve  hundred  pounds  were 
destined  to  lose  us  another  ten  or  a  dbzen  days  on  the  passage 

to  Korti. 
I  must  pass  on  from  the  thought  of  that  horrible  time.    It 
I  one  long,  unbroken  nightmare  to  me. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

Delays  on  the  Nile.    Succew  of  the  '  whalers.'    Letters     Korti     Tt...  T^oo^ 

t^'si^L''  ^'^"^"'^-  ''^  «^-  co!;rrKa„.^^e^sTf 

LoBD  WoLSBLEY  left  Wady  Haifa  for  Dongola  in  the  end  of 
October,  m  the  hope,  I  think,  that  the  confusion  existing  at 
the  fomer  place  would  tend  to  diminish,  through  its  com- 
ponent parts  being  drawn  off  up  the  river  after  him,  but  this 
result  did  not  follow.    Things  became  more  congested  and 
confused  at  Wady  Haifa.    No  dominant  mind,  no  far-seeing 
eye  remained  there.    The  rival  interests  and  ambitions  in 
staff  and  m  command  which  .dd  done  so  much  harm  in  Cairo 
dunng  the  six  preceding  months  had  now  again  an  opportunity 
of  showing  themselvpp  -nd  I  think  that  I  am  weU  within  the 
truth  when  I  say  tL        j  this  cause  must  bo  ascribed  the  loss 
of  another  week,  or  ^    haps  ten  days,  in  the  steady  and  con- 
tmuous  flow  of  the  tr    ps  up  the  river.    Our  boats  came  on 
up  the  Sec  nd  Catarac.  in  ever-increasing  numbers;  by  the 
middle  of  November  we  had  despatched  one  hundred  and  thirty 
of  them  with  thirteen  hundred  troops,  and  seventy  more  with 
food  and  ammunition,  for  Dongola,  and  we  had  another  two 
t  !idred  boats,  fitted  and  made  ready  to  the  last  pm,  waiting 
to  embark  at  Gemai,  at  the  head  of  the  Second  Cataract 
their  two  thousand  more  men.    But  these  two  thousand  men 
were  still  far  down  the  river  at  and  below  Assouan.    During 
the  seventeen  days  following  the  6th  November,  only  fifteen 
weak  companies  of  infantry  were  ready  for  embarkation  at 
uemai. 

On  16th  November  Lord  Wolseley  came  tearing  down  from 
IJongola,  doing  his  fifty  miles  a  day  on  a  camel.    I  met  him  at 

vo  m  the  morning  at  Gemai.  What  had  happened  ?  Why 
were  not  the  troops  moving  up  in  greater  numbers  ?  Why 
were  the  companies  that  had  abeady  embarked  not  doing 
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quicker  work  in  the  ascent  of  the  river  ?     The.e  and  o^er 
questions  he  asked  me  while  the  tram  at  C^ema,  wa    haltmg 
taking  water.     I  could  only  speak  of  my  own  part  in  this  great 
work     He  was  bound  for  Wady  Haifa  and  would  there  see 
for  himself.    We  had  sent  off  two  hundred  boats ;    we  had 
two  hundred  more  lying  idle  waiting  for  troops  sixty  y^^ds  from 
where  we  were  talking.     As  for  their  progress,  it  was  no  wonder 
The     work  had  been  slow  in  the  rapids  ;   they  -re  canymg 
twenty-one  days'  more  food  than  the  load  they  had  been 
rSfed  and  b'uUt  to  carry.     I  had  protested  t^at^-  1-^^ 
was  excessive,  but  I  could  do  no  more.     I  found  at  Haifa  I  had 
ceased  to  stand  where  I  did  from  the  firs    jncept^on  of  the 
enterprise  in  London  up  to  the  day-the  fatal  day-that  Lord 
Wolseley  had  left  Haifa  for  Dongola.  •  ^,  +„ 

Next  morning,  the  17th  November.  I  started  uP  "ver  to 
hasten  the  boats  in  their  ascent.    In  five  days,  working  from 
dawn  to  dark,  I  reached  Sarkamatto.  at  the  head  of  the  great 
Dal  Cataract,  over  ninety  mUes  of  the  worst  water  on  the  N Je 
Luding  the  cataracts  of  Semneh,  Ambigole.  Tanjour,  Akasha 
^d  Dal     These  five  days  had  revealed  to  me  the  physical 
causes  of  the  slow  ascent  of  our  boats  over  these  river  obstacles, 
and  in  addition  had  laid  bare  a  good  deal  of  the  "loral  obstmc- 
tions  to  our  progress.    At  aU  the  stations  on  the  banks  where 
garrisons  of  the  Egyptian  army  had  been  P^J^^^d,  wrth  the  ex- 
ception of  Semneh,   he  favourable  or  fn^ndly  mmd  was  con- 
.pLous  by  its  absence.    In  the  ranks  of  the  Egyptian  amy 
o-t  boat  expedition  had  few  friends,  nor  was  this  matter  for 
,..uch  wonder  when  the  history  of  the  previous  six  months 
was  taken  into  account.    The  Egyptian  army  of  that  time 
was   in  its  English  officers,  as  strong  in  ambition  as  its  rank 
Ind  file  were  weak  in  striking  power.    From  Sirdar  to  jumor 
English  subaltern,  its  officers  were  as  the  dogs  of  war  straining 
on  the  leash.    In  the  conflict  of  route.,  the  one  by  the  ^lle 
had  been  the  peculiar  perquisite  of  the  Egyptian  army,  and 
portions  of  that  force  had  been  gradually  movmg  up  the  ^.!e 
Bince   December    1883.    These   units   were   now--ISovember 
1884~^chcloned  along  the  river  at  various  points  between 
the  Second  and  Third  Cataracts  to  the  number  of  about  th  ee 
thousand  men,  ar.d  they  had  to  be  fed.  camped,  and  genera  y 
supplied  by  the  river  route.     It  was  for  this  supply  seruce 
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that  the  heavy  native  craft  had  been  passed  through  the 
Second  Cataract  in  the  end  of  October,  keeping  back  our 
English  boats,  and  losing  us,  as  I  have  said,  a  full  fortnight 
of  our  precious  time  ;  and  all  for  nothing,  as  the  event  proved, 
for  almost  the  whole  of  this  native  craft  to  which  right-of-way 
had  been  given  became  wrecks,  either  in  the  Second  Cataract 
or  in  the  succeeding  rapids  through  which  I  had  just  passed. 
The  shores  of  the  Nile  below  Semneh  were  literally  lined  with 
these  wrecks.  The  course  that  was  pursued  with  regard  to 
the  Egyptian  army  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  worst  of  three 
possible  alternatives  :  first,  they  might  have  been  withdrawn 
altogether  to  Lower  Egypt,  thereby  relieving  the  strain  of 
transport  by  thirty  per  cent,  and  leaving  our  road  clear  ;  second, 
they  might  have  been  pushed  on  to  Dongola,  marching  by  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  at  Dongola  they  could  have  lived 
on  that  province  ;  and,  third,  they  might  be  left,  as  they  were 
left,  between  the  Second  and  Third  Cataracts,  to  lessen  our 
supplies,  block  our  way,  and  be  all  but  useless  to  us  in  any  way. 
The  first  course  would  have  left  ♦he  Egj'ptian  army  oflScers 
with  a  grievance,  but  it  would  have  meant  for  us  a  clear  road 
to  our  destination.  The  second  course  would  have  had  the 
great  advantage  of  making  the  Egyptian  oflScers  willing  rivals 
in  this  enterprise  ;  the  third  and  adopted  course  not  only 
kept  the  grievance  intact,  but  it  added  fully  twenty  per  cent, 
to  the  innumerable  difficulties  which  we  had  to  face  and  over- 
come. There  was  yet  another  alternative  possible  :  it  was 
to  have  sent  the  Egyptian  army  to  Suakim,  and  with  three 
or  four  battalions  of  British  troops  from  India,  let  it  hammer 
away  at  the  Dervishes  under  Osman  Digna  from  that  side, 
and  endeavour  to  open  the  road  to  Berber.  If  it  failed,  no 
great  harm  would  have  been  done  ;  if  it  succeeded,  the  gain 
to  the  general  stock  of  the  effort  to  save  Gordon  and  Khartoum 
would  have  been  very  great. 

At  Dal  on  the  21st  November  I  had  realised  that,  under  the 
existing  conditions  of  affairs,  the  prospects  of  reaching  Gordon 
in  time  had  already  become  terribly  doubtful.  I  wired  back 
to  Haifa  a  list  of  the  things  that  seemed  to  me  to  demand  the 
quickest  measures  of  reform,  and  then  I  pushed  on  for  the 
head  of  the  Third  Cataract,  with  the  intention  of  getting  into 
direct  touch  with  Lord  Wolseloy,  /vnd  laying  my  accumulated 
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knowledge  before  him.    Working,  as  before,  from  early  Ught 
to  dusk  I  reached  the  head  of  the  Third  Cataract  on  the  27th 
November,  having  averaged  twenty  miles  a  day,  cataracts, 
rapids,  and  aU  mcluded.    But  the  telegraph  had  beaten  me 
notwithstanding  all  my  haste.    I  was  about  to  expenence  a 
the  head  of  the  Third  Cataract  what  was  perhaps  the  crueUest 
check  of  aU  my  Ufe.    I  knew  the  whole  thing  now.    It  was  the 
last  hour  in  the  chances  still  left  to  us  of  savmg  Gordon.  ^ 
was  the  28th  November.    No  boat  save  mme  had  yet  passed 
this  Third  Cataract.    Why?    Because  three  weeks  had  been 
thrown  away  m  the  starting  of  the  boats ;   because,  even  at 
thLXenth  hour,  our  boats  were  loaded  up  to  their  gunwahs 
and  down  to  the  water's  edge  with  cargo  largely  ui  excess  of 
their  rightful  loads  ;  because,  as  yet,  the  work  was  being  doae 
und^r  fhe  benumbing  mfluence  of  all  the  doubt  and  d^tnist 
in  the  possibility  of  our  English  boats  overcommg  ttie  d^- 
culties  of  this  long  river  ascent,  which  the  sue  months   fight 
between  the  Army  Co, ...ciUors  in  Cairo  had  long  smce  made 
the  common  property  of  the  officers  and  men  of  the  rival 

^'^sS^  of^kig  taken  at  once  as  the  sole  means  of  reaching 
in  time,  and  with  sufficient  force,  the  destination  for  which  we 
were  bound,  our  boats  had  been  grudgmgly  accepted  by  the 
various  chiefs,  staffs,  and  departments  as  thmgs  which  had  to 
prove  their  fitness  for  the  task  before  any  one  would  beheve 
ia  them.    Hence  there  had  grown  up  the  thousand  queries 
and  the  querulousness  which,  in  an  enterprise  such  as  thie 
we  were  engaged  upon,  meant  a  lot  of  lost  power  in  every 
lay^  work  Ld  in  most  men's  individual  efforts  ;  the  horrible 
•  What  is  the  use  ? '  and  '  Why  is  this  last  hour  asked  of  us 
which  knock  off  from  every  hour  some  moments  f  d  tr°°^;^' 
day's  work  a  few  mUes.    Oh,  how  I  gnashed  my  teeth  at  this 
apathy,  as  in  that  upward  journey  oi  ten  days,  through  cataract 
whirl^l.  and  rapid.  I  saw  it,  heard  it,  «id  fel^^in  heart 
and  S  ;  at  military  station,  on  sandbank  ^  ^  ^^e  hftmg  o 
a  biscuit-box  ;  in  the  halt  or  the  start ;  untd  at  last,  by  the 
sheer  dumb  proof  which  the  boats  were  themseh  es  giving  o^ 
their  capacity  to  their  captains  and  their  crews,  behef  in  them 
grew  stronger,  and  many  ceased  at  length  to  doubt     orab^ 
f^  grum^.    But  the  moment  of  their  admitted  triumph 
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had  not  yet  arrived,  and  already  the  sands  in  the  hour-glass 
of  possible  success  were  running  very,  very  low.  I  have  said 
that  I  was  beaten  by  the  telegraph.  It  was  in  this  way.  I 
firmly  believed  that  if  I  could  get  to  Lord  Wolseley  for  even 
one  hour,  I  should  have  little  difficulty  in  showing  him  the 
exact  state  of  matters  over  all  the  two  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  between  Dongola  and  Wady  Haifa.  I  was  not  at  that 
moment  aware  of  the  contents  of  the  letter  he  had  received 
at  Wady  Haifa  on  the  18th  November  from  Gordon,  dated 
Khartoum,  4th  November,  but  I  knew  that  Khartoum  was 
hard  pressed  by  foes  without  and  want  of  food  within,  and  I 
was  as  certain  as  man  can  be  that  with  our  boats,  and  in  the 
food  they  carried,  lay  the  only  chance  we  had  of  arriving  in 
time  to  save  the  town.  There  was  no  use  in  deploring  the 
time  already  lost,  but  to  get  the  last  lile  of  distance  for  our 
boats  out  of  every  romainmg  day,  and  save  the  first  and  last 
glint  of  daylight  for  our  work  in  the  lime  that  yet  remained 
to  us,  did  seem  to  me  an  ,ect  worth  every  risk  that  could  be 
run  to  win  it.  It  was  in  tnis  effort  that  the  telegraph  beat  me. 
It  had  been  at  work  from  Wady  Haifa  to  Dongola.  It  was 
decreed  that  I  was  not  to  pass  beyond  the  head  of  the  Third 
Cataract  I  I  was  not  to  see  the  commander-in-chief !  I  must 
go  back  to  Dal !  What  I  wrote  that  afternoon  in  my  boat  in 
the  middle  of  the  Nile,  somewhere  in  the  broad  water  below 
the  isle  of  Argo,  I  could  not  now  recall,  but  I  remember  that  my 
pencil  flew  over  the  blank  backs  of  some  nine  or  ten  large 
Eg}'ptian  telegraph  forms,  as  no  pen  or  pencil  of  mine  ever 
went  before  or  since.  I  handed  the  packet  of  tissue  sheets 
to  the  messenger  to  give  to  Lord  Wolseley  in  Dongola,  and 
then  turned  down-stream  with,  I  think,  the  heaviest  heart  and 
saddest  brain  I  had  ever  known  in  my  life. 

When  evening  came,  I  put  into  the  village  of  Mochi  and 
began  to  write  again  : — 

'  You  have  known  me  long  enough  to  know  that  disregard  of 
orders,  much  less  disregard  of  your  orders,  is  not  my  lino  of  conduct, 
but  I  would  have  thought  that  there  was  enough  in  the  past  to  show 
that  when  you  set  me  a  task  it  was  best  to  let  me  work  it  in  my  own 
way.  Had  you  tied  me  down  six  years  ago  on  the  Red  River  you 
would  not  have  known  at  Fort  Francis  that  the  Winnipeg  River 
was  only  a  week's  work  for  the  expedition,  and  the  men  would 
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.ave  been  «t^  to  t.e  ^^^l^^Sl^^' ^^^y^^' 
Lake  of  the  Woods  as  aU  the  «^P«%"^"  ^^  ^^^^  ^e  my  own 
^eUed  and  advised.    Agam  .i  you  had  not  g       ^^  ^^^^^ 

head  in  Ashanti  eleven  years  ago,  ^^l^^"^^^  critical  moment 
„.ore  fighting  men  a-yed  y-t^^-^^  ^^r  work  of  yester- 
in  the  battle  of  Amoa  ul ,  ^nd' coming  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

day  and  to-day.  was  it  not  ^l^^^g^JXeV  that  you  have  at  the 

idea  from  the  ^eg^nmng  on  my  ow^Une^^^^ 

present  moment  SIX  hundred  boats  rea^y  a  ^^^^^  ^.^^^ 

that  I  have  one  above  the  TJ^^.^f^id  order  of  time  and  despatch 
l^vebeenfiftyabove It  to-dayhad  theoW^         ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

of  troops  been  adhered  «>  ?  ^nd  that^l^t  ^^^,  ^^^^^^. 

the  limit  of  time,  please  'f  ^°^^;\^^7,^^^^^^  for  only  building 
ties  in  England  ^addecW  would  be   equK^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

the  boats  i^  England  I  g^b^l^o  ^J^  ^^^  ^^^^  to-day 
present  work  now  only  ^^^^f  J^^.^^.  It  had  never  entered 
Lve  forced  these  ^J^^^^^^Xre  thanafewhoursinDongola. 
nw  head  for  a  moment  to  J«°^ain  mor  different  position 

I  fhould  have  gone  down^^«;--  X^^^  Shat  which  I  shall 
and  armed  with  a  very  -^^^^^^Z;;^^^^^^^  sparing  myself  in  no 
now  do  ;  not  that  I  ^^^^llno*  "^^^J^^^t        'J^^     ^^^  ^^  ^„„i, 

way  to  effect  the  more  '^aP'^.f^JT^iLhe  face  I  have  been  given 
wiU^otbe  heard  in  the  noisecjtheslapm^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^ 

to-day.  the  sound  of  wh,ch  ^^  ^^  f^^^™  ^,^  Js  expedition  by 
distasteful  because  I  ^f^  ^J^^^,^^^^^  admit  that  the  ortho- 

ceaselessly  furthering  its  "^terests.     i  i      y  ^  ^. 

dox  English  «j-ff/'^^;'j:'^'fi:^^ 

n^orrow.and  ^^«  ^ay  after,  %egkssi^^  ^b^^^^  ^  ^ 

but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  wouia  i  ^^^  ^^^       ^^^ 

day's  to  ascend  the  river  ^^^^^^l^^^rorr^neteeni^  day  to 
your  orders  to  go  ^^^^^V  moving  ma-  of  boats  into  quicker 
try  and  galvamse  t^\^^"\™°V~tt  as  much  effect  upon  Tommy 
w^rk.  his  words  would  have  h-^dab^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^  P^^^^.^^  ^,^ 

Atkins  as  his  cigarette  smoke  wouiu  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

Egyptian  sky.    J^'^-f  rf^a^C-- ^^^^  I  realised  fro. 

methods  of  work  ;  and  I   «ar  tney  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^^ 

.„.m  (he  many  things  th»t  had  tended 
Then  I  set  doim  »gam  the  """y  ^^       t^,  than  th™. 
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the  mistake  of  having  increased  the  boat-loads  and  decreased 
the  number  of  men  per  boat,  thereby  reducing  the  live  motive- 
power  and  adding  to  the  dead  weight  in  every  boat,  and  all 
this  following  upon  a  clear  loss  of  ten  to  fifteen  days  in  starting 
from  the  Second  Cataract.  But  above  all  these  things  com- 
bined I  put  the  moral  factor,  the  impression  engendered 
originally  in  the  minds  of  the  men  by  the  long-continued  abuse 
of  the  boat  scheme,  that  they  (the  boats)  were  not  able  for  the 
work.  The  men  of  these  earlier  days  of  boat-work  were  not 
keen  at  it.  My  notebooks  of  the  time  were  full  of  instances 
of  laziness  : — 


w 


'  The  work,'  I  wrote,  '  at  its  best  was  mechanically  done  :  in  its 
normal  state  it  was  lethargic  ;  at  its  worst  it  was  unwilling,  careless, 
and  even  vorse.  Heart  there  was  none  in  it.  There  was  neither 
insolence  nor  refusal,  no  positive  insubordination  ;  simply  a  clogged, 
lethargic  "  hands-down"  a*  >  tude  that  was  even  more  hopeless  than 
the  most  insubordinate  refusal ;  the  word  "  alacrity  "  had  no  place 
in  the  day's  business.' 

I  might  multiply  that  extract  by  many  others  of  a  similar  kind. 
This  enterprise  of  ours  was  the  grandest  and  the  noblest  work 
in  war  tried  in  my  time.  I  felt  all  the  enthusiasm  of  its  splendid 
purpose,  its  colossal  difficulties,  its  grand  theatre,  this  wondrous 
old  river,  in  every  fibre  of  my  being  ;  and  in  all  the  length  of 
the  chain  at  which  we  tugged  from  Cairo  to  Dongola,  I  knew 
there  was  only  one  man  to  whom  I  could  appeal  with  the  hope 
of  being  listened  to  at  this  last  moment  possible  to  our  success. 
Well,  it  is  all  long  buried  in  the  dead  past  now.  But  for  the 
hst  few  days  as  I  write  I  have  been  looking  again  into  the  old 
notebooks,  wherein  I  find  some  of  the  letters  and  telegraph 
messages  and  orders  blurred  and  blotted  with  the  sweat  and 
dust  of  many  a  bygone  bivouac,  and  it  comes  back  again  with 
something  of  the  sweet  and  the  bitter  which  I  then  knew — 
for,  despite  failure  and  dashed  hope,  that  old  wonderful  river, 
in  the  various  phases  of  its  own  mysterious  hfe,  had  become 
to  me  a  strange  solace,  despite  the  savagery  of  its  wild  rocks 
and  the  whirling  waters  of  its  cataracts. 

Durmg  the  thirty  days  following  the  rebuff  at  Hafir,  I  went 
up  and  down  the  cataracts,  hustling  lagging  boats,  giving  a 
lead  through  a  rapid,  getting  an  cvf  -a  half-hour  out  of  a  bevv 
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of  boats,  distributing  copies  of  a  general  oider  to  commanding 
officers,  and  often  taking  a  hand  on  the  tug-line  to  shame  some 
loitering  boat's-crew  into  better  work.  ,  t  u   i 

In  the  dangerous  reaches  above  the  Second  Cataract  I  had 
a  few  quiet  spots  selected,  on  island  or  mainland  mto  which 
we  steered  at  dusk,  tied  up,  lighted  a  fire  of  driftwood,  had 
supper,  and  laid  down  blankets  for  the  night.  These  are  the 
memories  of  the  NUe  that  still  live  with  me,  and  it  was  these 
scenes  that  soon  made  me  see,  through  the  foredoom  of  our 
faUure.  hov  small  it  aU  was  in  comparison  with  llu3  mighty 
desert  of  death  and  the  stream  of  Ufe  that  flowed  through  it 
Mixed  up  with  messages  to  Wady  Haifa,  boat  orders,  and 
letters  to  Dongola,  I  find  bits  such  as  this  :— 

'  lith  Dec  Kaibar.— Sent  camel  with  letters  to  Dongola.  Got 
away  8.30.  Three  hours'  writing.  Late  sleepers  and  starters,  the 
modem  soldier  and  officer.    The  breed  is  faUmg  ofi.    Another 

rasping  letter  from .    Fine  breeze  up  long  reach  of  river  to  the 

t^  Wg  rocks.  Freshness  of  wind  o£E  desert  and  fragrance  of 
aromatic  sand  plants.  Officers  lose  touch  of  their  men  as  they 
rise  in  rank.  It  is  the  penalty  they  pay  for  promotion.  Napoleon 
TmS  was  not  the  General  Bonaparte  of  1796  Cajnped  near 
"sont"  trees,  beside  old  graves.  Petril  d  wood.  Gramte  boulders. 
Sadness  of  these  Nubian  Nile  evening8-the  wailuig  sounds  of  the 
water-wheel  all  through  the  night,  the  low  moan  of  the  wmd  through 
ragged  tuom  bushes  and  dry  grass  stalks.  There  ""^ore  true 
pWlosophy.  as  it  is  called,  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  than  m  aU  the  books 
ever  written  by  man  ;  take  it  slowly  word  by  word  and  weigh   h 

words.     With  regard  to  this  expedition,  ask  M ,  or  any  other 

independent  man  who  has  worked  this  line  of  commumcations,  as 
to  what  the  feelmg  of  the  Naval  and  Egyptian( Army)  officers  ..^ 
AmbiKol.  Dal,  latterly  Absaret,  Kaibar-all  alike.  Shot  a  wild 
go^^     Camp^  on  island  in  middle  of  Third  Cataract.    Stars. 

Boar  of  river.  ,^     ,      „.  . ,_  . , , 

.  lAth  Dec  -Up  to  top  of  Cataract.  Hard  puUmg  m  rapids,  but 
did  it  aU  by  oars  and  sails.  No  tra.)king.  To  Abu  Fatmeh  at 
8  30  A  M.  Earle  there.  Here  all  the  swells  are  passmg  up  to  Kor^i. 
All  Boinc  by  camel,  too  precious  to  trust  themselves  m  boats, 
apparently.    I  am  to  be  the  Moses  of  the  expedition,  not  to  enter 

the  oromised  land.  __  ., 

« I5th  Dee  -Off  down  the  Third  Cataract  agam.  These  rapids  are 
my  treadmill.  Big  fish  killed  in  shallow  water  ;  Krooboys  fore^. 
him  on  rock  and  Tom  Williams  stunned  him  with  blow  of  axe  on 
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head -five  feet  in  length  and  a  hundred  and  twelve  pounds  in 
weight.  Good  eating  to-night.  Camped  island  below  Cataract. 
Found  my  camel  and  Farag  the  driver  on  mainland.  He  had  been 
up  to  Dongola.  down  to  Dal,  and  up  again  here  in  last  ten  days. 
Splendid  feUow,  black  as  mght.    Cold  night.    Crew  tu-ed. 

•  16th  Dec.— OS  to  Kaibar  on  camel.  Farag  finds  a  donkey  and 
comes  as  guide  across  desert.  Donkey  coUapses,  shutting  up  like 
a  closmg  telescope.  Go  on  alone,  through  desert  of  rocksf  four 
hours,  then  sight  NUe  and  two  big  rocks.  Three  hours  more  to 
Kaibar  Many  sails  of  boats  visible  on  reach  below  Cataract 
Ihirty  have  passed  Kaibar  in  last  four  days.  Camel  tired  Sleep 
on  ground  very  soundly  after  long  ride.  Wallets  for  pillow.  Camel 
near  me. 

jnth  Dec.~Tn  steam  pinnace  No.  102  from  Kaibar  towards 
Hanneck  through  twenty  or  more  boats  all  doing  well.     Poor 
boats  !     Some  of  them  look  worn,  pitched,  patched,  and  tin-plated 
yet  going  gaily  in  light  wind  and  able  to  do  more  in  the  long  rail 

than  any  steam  pinnace.    Passed  poor  old  Colonel wounded 

at  Tel-el-Kebir,  full  of  pluck,  teeth  aU  gone,  and  helmet 'too.     Got 
wood  for  pinnace  on  Isle  Adwin.     What  work  !    Recalls  West 
Coast  days  eleven  years  ago.    Ran  aground  on  sandbank  going  up 
west  channel,  in  water  up  to  middles,  trying  to  shove  her  ofiF     No 
go,  sand  silts  up  round  us  in  strong  current.    After  an  hour  boat  still 
fast  m  mid-nver.    Natives  come  out.     Watching  play  of  sand  in 
current,  I  see  only  chance  is  to  get  head  of  pinnace  up-stream  • 
sand  has  then  no  lee  side  to  silt  up  on.     We  get  head  up-stream! 
1  take  helm,  crew  m  water  stamping  on  aan^.    Go  ahead  full  speed 
Shove  bow,  keep  sand  shifting  with  feet.    Scrape  over  bank  into 
.^^p  water.    AU  Jump  in.    Away  up  river  to  Zimmet  Island 
which  we  reach  after  dark.    My  boat  comes  down  to  meet  me  at 
Wood  Station,  and  I  get  to  Gibbs'  Camp  late.     Gibbs  wrecked  five 
times  m  thirty-nine  days  in  nuggers  between  Sarras  and  Fatineh 
Greeks  at  Dongola  buy  Hicks  Pasha's  treasure  from  Dervishes  at 
four  shillings  the  sovereign  !    This  Greek  is  the  man  we  are  really 
fighting  for.    He  will  outstay  us  all. 

'  mh  Dec— Down  river  again  to  Kaibar.    Strack  rock  in  Shaban 
rapid,  damaged,  repair.     Passed   seventy-five   boats   going  well 
good  wind.    Found  two  Colonels  on  portage. 

'  22nd  /)ec.— Passed  forty-six  boats  over  Cataract.  All  day  on 
portage.  Arrived,  Colonel  of  Gordon  Highlanders  and  two  boats  • 
seventeen  days  from  Gemai.    That  is  what  should  be  ! 

'  2Zrd  /)*c.— Passed  twenty  boat*  over  Cataract.  Hot  day.  Old 
sheik  of  Cataract  and  his  men  and  boys  on  rocks.    Sheik  gives  them 
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•    *     oH«^     Ikeephispayinarrear.    He  says  he  wUl  strike, 
one  piastre  a  day.    i  keep  ms  pay  ,  ^^^ 

24<A.— wrmng  VB  s  ^.^j^  ^  vengeance. 

t.tX?JZ^r^  B*"  X  ha,  gooe  on  to  KoHi  a  wee.  a,„ 

°°.S'-  ^"XS»  *i.tZ,  Day.    ^W  Bng«le  pa.«, 

KairSr4.o°^U..Sa.a.^M^.-^ 

get  a  goose  with.  lon^*ot^totatduak^  Moonlight  in 

wheel,  man  or  beast,  from  <^^e  ^^^^^^TT,         ^1^^  jydean  hiUa  ? 

r^rRrsr:rra,*^£;^:  o«.op„, ... 

all  here  U>o.    How  the  scene  is  brought  before  one  ! 

It  was  at  this  time  that  an  express  reached  «»«Jj°^  f^f^; 

_;•       +v,«+  a.  hnx  of  treasure,  earned  in  a  cartnage-Dox, 

h^  W  m^  fc"n>t  cILel  ammunition  convoy  tour  day, 

had  been  misseairo  ri^r— eleven  thousand  pounds  in 

:!     S  crnvo;^a   tU^^^^^  I  -t  back  an  order 

gold.    The  convoy  w  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

dxrectmg  f  ^^^^.^^^^  J°^e\^  day  across  the  desert  to  Abu 
to  proceed  on  fj,^^^^  privately  to  the  officer  in  charge 
Fatmeh  as  -^J^' f^^^^^^^^^^^  mUes  out  in  the  open 

telling  him  to  halt  his  convoy  s  ^^^ 

desert  and  to  await  my  a-al .   then  Ijo,^^^^^^      ^  ^^^^^ 

mdicated.    ^^^.*°""f^7^^^°"     ^„  two  lots,  and  told  them  that 
the  men  soldiers  and  na^^^^^^^  "two        ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

JhaUttuTXharb-^  Stolen  or  be  still  with  the  column  ; 

rnronrwi^rv^tS^t^ei^^^^ 

and  even  to  strip  evtryuu^j'  TTrprv+bintT  was 
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in  this  fruitlees  examination,  I  ordered  the  convoy  to  load  up 
and  proceed  south.  I  reported  the  loss,  the  box  of  golden 
sovereigns  was  '  written  off  '  in  the  official  phraseology,  and  in 
due  time  the  convoy  reached  Dongola,  and  proceeded  with 
the  other  camel  transport  across  the  Bayuda  towards  Metem- 
meh.  The  day  of  Abu  Klea  came  ;  the  square,  uiside  of  which 
were  the  baggage  aud  riding  camels,  was  broken  by  the  wild 
rush  of  the  Arab  spearmen,  and  a  desperate  figl;t  ensued  within 
the  broken  square  itself,  a  fight  m  which  the  wedged  mass 
of  camels  alone  saved  the  day.  In  the  midst  of  the  fiercest 
fighting  a  c;y  arose  for  more  cartridges ;  boxes  were  hastily 
opened,  and  out  from  one  of  these  boxes  rolled  a  mass  of  golden 
sovereigns.  The  fightmg  was  forgotten  by  the  men  who  were 
nearest  to  the  scene,  a  wild  scramble  ensued,  and  in  half  a 
minute  the  last  piece  of  gold  had  been  fobbed  up.  What  had 
origmally  happened  was  that  the  cartridge-box  containmg  the 
gold  had  got  mixed  up  with  the  cases  of  ammunition,  and  as 
the  boxes  had  only  some  small  private  mark  to  indicate  them, 
the  mistake  was  only  discovered  in  the  square  at  Abu  Klea. 

I  spent  the  26th  December  forcmg  up  the  rapids  which 
extend  for  several  miles  below  the  Third  Cataract,  and  givmg 
help  to  the  many  boats  which  were  now  labouring  over  a 
particularly  difficult  piece  of  water  called  Shaban.  This 
cataract  was  not  marked  upon  our  maps,  but  it  had  proved  the 
most  dangerous  of  any  in  the  whole  river.  Of  the  dozen 
sokiers  and  voyageura  lost  m  the  length  of  the  five  hundred 
miles  from  Wady  Haifa  to  Hebbeh,  Shabah  cost  us  three  fives. 
I  had  now  run  it  up  and  down  half  a  dozen  times  without 
accident,  but  in  this  last  trip  on  26th  December  it  all  but 
caught  us,  and  in  a  way  most  unexpected. 

We  were  forcing  up  a  very  bad  '^ato '  between  rocks,  and 
were  doing  well  in  very  swift  and  apparently  deep  water, 
when  the  stern-post  suddenly  touched  a  sunken  rock,  stoppmg 
the  way  on  the  boat.  Instantly  the  bow  fell  off  to  one  side, 
and  the  boat  swung  round  at  a  tremendous  pace,  pivoting  upon 
the  held  stem-post.  The  passage  was  extremely  narrow  be- 
tween the  rock  'f  the  bows  touched  the  rock  ever  so  slightly, 
we  were  over  m  .  .ter  nmnmg  faster  than  any  mill-race.  The 
bows  whirled  rotmd  clear.  I  don't  think  there  were  four 
inches  to  spare.     A  week  earlier  wo  had  run  this  passage,  but 
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«„  river  h^  .-non  a  foot  u,  tho  "•i«-\r?:ur:!: 

Lis:  rSr.  S  tSr  o^^it^Hes  0,  «>.  KUe 

m'  and  found  there  the  '""""^g  "Oj^,  f  rem  Colo^l  F.^n 
Maurice  of  Abu  Patraeh,  addressed  to  me    At  top  oi 
Gate,"  '!5th  December :— 

•  ^^-^  "rf bS-s  srcrhr..r:e:  •; 

"  n  you  can  get  at  Butler,  asK  mni  mj 

rmt"el?.    Christmas  and  Ne»  Year  best  »»hes. 

I  rode  the  camel  to  Fatmeh,  the  ^oat  arrived  later^  we 
aned  in  with  a  hundred  daya'  rat.o^^^d  at  9^      ne^t  m^m-ng 

K  71  r:;s:^^stru^  ot-.  "-»J^  -- 

''Thave  already  told  in  detail  the  rtory  of  the  Nile  Expedition 
Jit'Stptsed  me  ae  a  -Winate  actor  m  .te  W 

r^e  zrUrS^ -mr»-V  ^^^Z 

c^Tiont  months  the  difficultiea  of  great  distance,  the 

rr  o"  iz  :;;u  and  *»  oppo^io.  o^^,  zi^, 

and  determined  enemy,  flushed  by  a  long  M«er  "•J^  ^ 

r  A^i^Mir^iir  P^oX^vrairrrte™  a. 

Wpstera  world  twelve  centuries  earlier. 

Th^^Xian  village  of  Korti  was  a  strange  place  m  tne  fir^ 
V,  H  of  Janiarv  1885.     One  saw  there  on  the  high  bank  of  the 
S  an  eraYrdinary  mixture  of  the  masses  and  the  classes 
S^Si^htocial  hfl.    The  English  boats  -e  arnvmg  . 

»  The  Campaign  of  the  CalaracU. 
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brought  their  own  revenges  along  with  them.  Here,  in  the 
face  of  gnardsmen  and  journalists,  and  officers  and  men  ol 
twenty  different  regimental  corps,  was  written  large  in  the 
vast  verity  of  victuals — ^the  only  truth  that  appeals  to  all 
classes  and  creeds — the  fact  that  by  the  means  of  these  long- 
derided  and  abused  boats,  ..nd  by  them  alone,  had  this 
concentration  of  men,  horses,  ant!  camels  been  possible  at  this 
Bayuda  village  fourteen  hundred  miles  from  Alexandria — all 
done  within  four  and  a  half  months  from  the  date  on  which 
the  long-delayed  permission  to  build  and  equip  these  same 
boats  had  been  grudgingly  given  to  me  in  London. 

I  shall  enter  here  extracts  from  two  letters  I  had  written 
from  London  to  my  wife  in  August  1884  : — 

'Olii  Auijuat. 

'  Here  I  am  af^^r  four  da>3  of  intense  heat.  I  do  think  I  have 
done  in  these  four  days  four  week?  of  ordinary  War  Office  work.  But 
such  v-^oUk  'on  you  cannot  imagLue  !  They  are  veering  about  like 
weathercoci.  It  is  terrible  to  have  to  serve  such  idiots.  The 
heat  is  Egyptian  :  eighty-four  degrees  in  the  coolest  room.' 

And  again  : — 

'12/ A  Avgutt. 
'  A  hasty  line  to  report  orogress.  It  would  take  long  hours  to  tell 
you  of  the  struggles  of  the  past  week.  One  day  we  won,  the  next 
we  lost,  but  to-day  the  opponents  of  my  plan  have  caved  in,  and  our 
four  hundred  boats  are  to  be  ordered.  We  have  got  two  hundred 
already  fixed,  and  hope  to  have  the  other  two  hundred  settled  in 
two  days  from  now.    I  am  to  go  out  in  charge  of  them  in  the  end 

of  September.    This  morning  I  got  a  letter  from  Lord  by 

mounted  messenger  to  go  to  breakfast  with  him  at  nine  o'clock. 
We  had  a  long  fight  all  day  with  the  "  Fuzboi  "  (t.e.  the  Authorities), 
and  at  4  p.m.  we  won.  In  a  week  from  this  day  the  whole  four 
hundred  boats  will  be  out.' 


o 
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Just  two  months  later,  on  the  17th  October,  I  wrote  thus 
from  Korosko  : — 

'  Here  I  am  on  my  way  to  VVady  Haifa,  all  going  well  so  far  as  my 
particular  business  is  concerned,  but  the  outside  work  of  transport 
and  supply  is  by  no  means  so  flourishing.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  in  the  long  seven  hundred  miles  from  here  to  Cairo,  eight  out 
t-'f  every  ten  of  our  own  people  are  either  actively  or  passively 
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awlrfrom  tt^Second  Cataract  by  the  let  of  November  or  sooner. 
Another  snapshot  letter,  ten  days  later  :— 

'Bal-kl-Kebir,  2nd  Catakact,  i&thOcloher. 
.  During  the  last  three  or  four  days  my  work  has  at  time«  Ijen 
more  than  exaoting.    I  have  had  a  hard  battle   but  as  J.  wnte  I 
more  tnan  ^^a^''    B  g^  ^    ^^le  position  was  this.    The 

am  a  wmner  all  along  tno  ime.     x>neiy  i'^^  ^  Tendon 

railway  from  Haifa  to  Sarras  had  quite  broken  d^^"-^^^ J^.  ,^^^^^ 
t  had  teen  counted  on  for  the  carriage  of  ^^^^f^-^^fe  ntfi  ty 

the  precious  err  ft  to  atoms.     Ihey  reauy  aiu 
principles  of  rope-work  in  rapids.    I  protested   but  to  no  ava^l 
they  were  to  have  their  way.    Then  I  came  out  ^e^^'  fi^^°  ^^^ 
from  Haifa,  and  determined  to  stop  them  when  they  had  smashol 

work  here  until  9  a.m.    No  boat  had  yet  pass^  the     Great  ^ue  ^ 

the  one  lost  had  been  lost  lower  down  the  river.    I  determmea  lo 

'^ke  a  boat  through  the  "Great  Gate"  with  -l^ves  -  my    - 

plan,  before  any  of  the  sailors  appeared  on  '^-JT'^^^^l'tZl 

Im  probably  have  told  you  of  my  success     The  b°atjas  througn 

bv  7  45  AM.  safe  and  sound,  and  when  the  naval  people  arnvea 

they  found  the  problem  solved.    Lord  W.  and  Buller  appeared  later 

Sen  the  navy  tried  their  plan.    We  waited  four  hours  on  the  roU 

AtTa^Uhe  pLderous  geaJ  was  set  gomg,  the  XT^r^tTd  £ 

destruction  three  or  four  times-,  and  nothmg  but  her  .'«'onaen 

rS  -d  buoyancy  .avcd  he.    ^»  .{J^were  c<,nv„c^. - 

Ty  S   tal  I  1  very  well,  ib^  God,  ^  yeaterday  ™  • 
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bright  day  in  my  life.  What  I  prized  most  was  the  succesa  of  the 
boats  ;  the  one  tried  by  the  navy  was  put  by  their  methods  into  the 
worst  whirlpool  in  the  "Great  Gate,"  and  rode  it  through  in 
triumph.  .  .  .' 


One  more  snapshot  letter  from  that  distant  time  and  I  have 
done  : — 

•KOKTI,  I2th  January  1886. 

•  I  sent  you  a  few  words  of  cheer  at  Christmas  by  wire,  but  my 
letters  have  been  gettmg  fewer.  I  really  had  not  the  heart  to  write 
bad  news.  I  had  suffered  so  much  from  what  I  must  always  regard 
as  unjust  treatment  at  the  hands  of  my  "  best  friends  "  that  I  could 
only  go  on  day  after  day  working,  and  lying  down  each  night  with 
the  hope,  which  work  done  gives,  that  it  would  all  come  right  in 
the  end.  Well,  it  has  como,  if  not  right,  certainly  better  than  it  was. 
The  past  cannot  now  be  undone — those  long  weeks  when  I  was  denied 
the  most  pressing  wants.  That  is  over,  thank  God,  but  the  harm  it 
all  caused  to  the  boats  cannot  be  set  right.  It  is  too  long  and  too 
painful  a  story  to  tell  you  now ;  but  sometime  perhaps  you  will 
hear  it  all.  I  had  gone  over  my  weary  river  reach  between  Kaibar 
and  the  Third  Cataract  for  the  eighth  time,  when  I  got  a  telegram 
calling  mo  up  here.  I  came  like  the  wind,  completing  the  straight 
run  from  Sarras  to  Korti  in  eighteen  days — the  quickest  passage 
made  by  »»n"  boat.  No.  387  had  covered  above  one  thousand  miles 
of  the  Nilb  since  I  quitted  Gemai  on  the  17th  >7ovember.  The 
papers  will  have  told  you  long  ago  what  is  being  done  here,  but  they 
will  not  have  told  you  that  three-quarters  and  more  of  the  supplies 
for  the  Desert  Camel  Column  has  come  from  our  "  whalers."  .  .  . 
I  have  indeed  had  ample  recompense  for  the  thought  and  labour 
given  to  these  boats  and  to  this  expedition  in  the  unspoken  approval 
of  the  oflBcers  and  men.  The  latter  know  well  enough  who  works 
for  them.  ...  I  have  sent  to  Cox  &  Co.  my  pay  and  allowances 
for  last  three  months,  only  £160  or  thereabouts.  It  is  less  pay,  all 
counted,  than  I  got  in  Dcvonport,  and  I  have  a  lower  position  on 
the  staff  here  than  I  had  there.  So  much  for  what  you  thought 
"  my  sincere  friends  "  would  do  for  me  in  the  way  of  "  local  rank." 
Still,  1  say  to  myself  that  '•  it  is  all  right."  War  is  the  sum  of  all 
human  wrongdoing,  and  it  also  holds  every  other  possible  injustice 
in  it.  Never  mind,  "  cheer  up."  It  will  be  all  for  the  best  in  the 
long  run.' 
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At  Korti,  in  that  first  week  of  1885,  there  was  only  one  thing 
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wantine-oamels.    Had   two   or   three   thousand   additional 

l^thTwI;     But  S  is  Me  to  be  gained  out  of  '  might 
We  bee™'  by  people  who  are  fed  and  nurtured  upon  the 

?r  :^  i  Th:^^a"r.:trr;9£«^J 

IXt  waa  necessary  to  unload  the  cameU  «*  «»"'*  J°™;, 
d.p6t  there   and  bring  *-°™:tX  ^^^^  n^f  ttelorce 

on  the  5th  January,  having  covered  a  total  ^^ J^J^^^  ^; 
X  t  they  trii^e  dri^-    ^he  main  "ody  of  the  De-rt 

ro^nrst^r=c^oifti:r:ifh-^^^^^^^ 
rgirame,  had  been  ^o^' ::^^^^X''ot:r^^T.. 

perhaps  of  three  animal..    I  need  not  delay  ove 

»::  r  rr rSed  i»^^^^ 
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afternoon  of  the  21st.  The  22nd  was  spent  in  making  a  naval 
reconnaissance  down  the  river  to  Shendy,  which  town  was 
heavily  shelled.  The  23rd  was  taken  up  with  the  naval  business 
of  carrying  out  repairs  to  the  steamers,  and  at  3  p.m.  on  that 
day,  Captain  Lord  C.  Beresford,  R.N.,  reported  to  Sir  Ch  ries 
Wilson  that  the  vessels  were  ready  to  proceed.  At  8  i.  ;,j.  ;Iie 
next  day,  the  24th  January,  two  steamers,  Bordein  i  id  Tela- 
haiviyah,  left  Gubat  for  Khartoum.  All  the  rest  is  .o(.  well 
known.  On  the  28th  the  steamers  cf  ,D'..  into  sight  of  K^...- '  -  urn 
at  11  A.M.,  and,  steaming  slowly  forward  under  a  heavy  fire 
from  several  points,  reahsed  about  2  p.m.  that  the  city  was  m 
the  hands  of  the  Mahdi.  As  they  were  returning  down-stream 
the  news  of  the  fall  of  Khartoum  two  days  earlier  reached  them. 
Our  great  Nile  Expedition  had  ended  in  failure. 

Meanwhile,  at  Korti,  the  despatch  of  the  infantry  column 
destined  to  proceed  to  Berber  in  boavs  by  the  river  had  gone 
forward  unceasmgly,  and  on  the  16th  January  I  left  Korti, 
having  by  that  date  seen  two  hundred  and  seventeen  boats 
repaired,  stored  with  a  hundred  days'  supplies,  and  sent  for- 
ward to  Hamdab  at  the  foot  of  the  Fourth  Cataract,  about 
fifty  mUes  up-stream  from  Korti.  In  the  dozen  days  spent  on 
the  river  shore  at  Korti  many  people  came  to  look  at  our  work, 
and  exchange  a  word  with  me,  too  many  of  them  a  last  word- 
Herbert  Stewart,  Primrose,  Bumaby,  Wilson,  Piggott  and 
De  Lisle,  Dickson,  Swaine,  Grove,  Talbot,  Pirie,  Peel,  Brockle- 
hurst,  Wardrop,  Rhodes,  M'Calmont,  Barrow,  AUeyne,  Adye, 
Stuart -Woitley,  Fitzgerald,  Colbome,  Martin,  Sandwith, 
Blundell,  Wauchope,  Boyd,  O'Neal ;  and  there  would  also 
come  along  this  high  bank  to  have  a  word  about  the  boats 
the  special  correspondents  attached  to  the  Expedition  : 
Williams,  Cameron,  St.  Leger  Herbert,  Colbome,  Bennett- 
Burloigh,  Melton  Prior,and  another  who  was  something  of  many 
things,  one  of  the  most  dauntless  mortals  I  ever  met  in  life. 
Many  of  these  men  left  their  bones  in  the  Soudan  ;  some  rose 
to  high  place  in  their  profession  ;  but  the  story  of  the  end  of 
the  one  whom  I  have  last  mentioned,  is  so  strange  that  I  must 
tell  it  here. 

I  first  met  him  in  California  in  1873,  on  my  way  from 
British  Columbia  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  We  next  met 
in  the  Catarftct  of  Dal,  where  I  found  bim  attempting  to  work 
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*v,«  Wle  in  a  tiny  steam  launch  which  held  himself,  a  stoker 
up  the  Nile  m  a  tmy  bw»  ^^ecked  shortly  after,  but  got 

and  one  other  person^  He  ^«* Jf ^^fd  ^  ^^^ch,  and  was 
up  with  the  Naval  Bng^«' -^«  ,^^^^  ^h^  Action  at  Wad 
present  with  Lord  Charles  «er^ior  ^    ^^ 

Habeshi  above  Metemmeh  on  t^^/[^J^^^d7ow.  fashionable 

up  the  Nile  Y:f  tlb'^in.  -d^^^^^^^^^^^  •'    -<i  ^^ 

tourist  pursuit  of  tomb-ntimg  an  ^  mummy,  which. 

had  become  possessed  of  ^/^f /,  ^^^^Xlv  P^^^^ 

stUl  wrapped  -^ts  ^^^^^  tp"cVsed.  he  went  to 

to   England.    When  tne  i>ue  ^  i  ^  Abyssinia,  was 

Somaliland,  and.  somewhere  ^J^^^^^^^^^^^/J^^^  ^lall  i;iand 

finally  killed  by  an  elephant.  ^^^  w^  bunea  (m 

in  a  river  flowing  from  Abyssmia  «°^^^^^^^^^;^„Z^^^^ 

got  at  L-reventuaUy  reached  L^^^^^^^^^^  J^T ^'England. 

f  lends,  anxious  ^°  f  ^J^^^^^o  C^^^    to  the  spot  where  he 
sent  out  a  man  with  orders  ^^  P^  j  ^^^^  man 

had  been  buried  and  brmg  .'^^rf^J^Ziers  who  had 
reached  the  river,  together  with  the  ^^^^^ J^'^^^^^  ,^, 

accompanied  the  deceased  on  h^s  h^t^g  J^.^^^^  .^^^^^ 
previous  year,  but  no  trace  T^l'i^^  l^JJ^^^  had  descended 
on  which  the  grave  was  made  .  *  8^*^^ J^"*;^^^^  had  swept 
from  the  Abyssinian  -°-*^7J;,::tf  ^^^^^^^  No'. 

the  island  before  ^t.  i-vrng  -  tra^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^„,  i„ 

comes  the  moral.    The  mummy  was  decipher 

London,  and  the  experts  m  ^^y^'^^^^^^^ylm^  rappi^g^' 
the  writings  on  the  wrappings  T'^^'yj^j^^^^^  lilUng  on  the 
There,  in  characters  about  which  ^^^^^J  ^^^^^^^^^^     ,  J^s  upon 

part  of  the  experts,  were  ^"^^^^  ,^  T^™^^^  repose  of  the 
L  man  who  would  a^t^^^^^^^^ 

rrivihe  «odB     May  wild  beasts  destroy  his  life  on  eart 

r  2^r  hU  &^  may ^0  ^ t^ IhrhX ^0= ' ''" 
up  his  bones,  and  scatter  his  dust  to  th^J"f  "^^^^^    ,1,,^  j 

,y^.    H.  .«1U  US  that  .07  t,™  -«««'-;'  ;'„  ^ 
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inscription  ix^  Phoenician  characters.  It  was  found  to  be  a 
continuous  adjuration  to  '  Every  royal  person  and  to  every 
man  not  to  open  my  sepulchre  .  .  .  nor  to  ike  away  the 
sarcophagus  of  my  funeral  couch,  nor  to  transfer  me  with  my 
funeral  couch  upon  the  couch  of  another.'  Then  comes  the 
sentence  :  for  '  the  holy  gods  .  .  .  shall  cut  off  that  royal 
person  and  that  man  who  has  opened  my  couch  or  who  has 
abstracted  this  sarcophagus,  and  so  also  the  posterity  of  that 
royal  person  .  .  .  whoever  he  be,  nor  shall  his  root  be  planted 
downward  nor  his  fruit  spring  upward  .  .  .  because  I  am  to 
be  pitied,  snatched  away  before  my  time  like  a  flowing  river.' 
The  missionary  Thomson  (he  is  writing  in  the  late  'fifties)  then 
goes  on  to  say  :  '  These  imprecations  will  scarcely  be  visited 
upon  Louis  Napoleon,  or  the  officers  of  the  French  corvette, 
La  Serieuse,  on  board  of  which  the  sarcophagus  was  carried 
to  France.'  Had  he  waited  another  dozen  years  or  so  he  might 
perhaps  have  omitted  that  final  sentence. 

I  make  this  digression  because  I  have  always  objected  to 
the  ghoulish  desire  on  the  part  of  so  many  of  our  people  to  rifle 
tombs  in  Egypt,  a  practice  which,  in  spite  of  regulations,  has 
obtained  extensively  in  recent  years.  I  have  myself  been  the 
recipient  of  an  official  order  to  embark  eighteen  large  cases  of 
tomb  '  finds  '  as  '  regimental  baggage  '  at  Alexandn'p , 

I  can  tell  only  in  brief  the  fortunes  of  the  E  "'ilumn, 
which  left  the  foot  of  the  Fourth  Cataract  on  the  i  nuary 

1885,  in  two  hundred  and  seventeen  of  our  boai^,  carrying 
twenty-four  thousand  men,  fully  provisioned  for  three  months. 
Of  the  river  and  the  country  before  us  nothing  was  known 
beyond  the  fact  that  the  former,  for  a  distance  of  over  one 
hundred  miles,  was  regarded  as  being  hopelessly  impracticable 
for  boats  of  any  description,  and  that  the  shores  consisted  of 
rocks  piled  together  in  such  confused  masses  as  to  render 
the  passage  of  horses  and  camels  along  them  impossible  for 
long  distances.  '  You  will  get  your  boats  over  the  cataracts 
between  Wady  Haifa  and  Dongola,'  a  traveller  in  these  regions 
said  to  me  in  London  in  September,  '  but  you  will  never  get 
them  over  the  cataracts  of  the  Monassir  country.'  It  waa 
this  country  of  the  Monassir  that  now  lay  in  our  front,  and,  to 
add  to  its  natural  embarrassments  of  land  and  water,  the  whole 
of  the  Monassir  tribe  and  that  of  the  Robat^b,  with  Arabs 
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from  Berber,  had  elected  to  try  their  strength  agaiMt  us  in 
the  worst  part  of  the  route,  a  long  defile  knovm  as  tho  Shukook 

From  the  24th  January  to  the  10th  February  we  worked 
away  at  these  rocks  and  cataracts  harder  than  ever,  but  with 
the  difEerence  that  the  Toilers  of  the  River  had  to  be  protected 
from  hostUe  attack  along  the  shores.    To  me  fell  this  duty 
and  I  was  now  riding  the  rocks  on  an  Arab  pony,  as  before  1 
had  been  breasting  the  rapids  in  a  boat.     But,  though  movmg 
on  the  shore,  I  had  still  charge  of  the  boat  advance,  the  official 
phrase  being,  '  to  command  the  advanced  guard  both  by  land 
and  water.'    The  double  duty  involved  in  these  orders  was 
arduous  but  interestmg.     One  had  to  keep  an  eye  all  round  the 
compass  :    in  front  and  on  the  right  flank  for  the  enemy,  on 
the  river  to  the  left,  and  to  the  rear  upon  our  own  people.     i5y 
this  time  I  had  come  to  know  the  various  values  of  the  Wile 
waters  pretty  accurately,  what  our  boats  could  do  agamst 
the  NUe,  and  what  the  Nile  could  do  at  its  worst  agamst  our 
boats.     Thus  I  was  able  by  noon  each  day  to  form  an  estimate 
of  the  spot  on  the  river  shore  which  a  force  of  four  companies 
of  infantry  would  be  able  to  reach  by  evening.    I  then  looked 
about  for  the  best  camping-place  on  the  shore   waited  until 
the  first  boat  had  arrived  there,  gave  orders  for  the  thorn 
bushes  to  be  cut,  laid  out  the  ground  for  the  zereba,  and  then 
went  forward  again  with  the  forty  hussars  and  the  score  of 
camel-men  to  explore  the  rocks  in  front  for  six  or  eight  mile., 
getting  back  at  nightfall  to  find  the  advanced  guard  of  four 
or  six  companies  assembled  there,  and  all  made  ready  for  the 
night.    The  main  body  of  the  River  Column  would  be  camped 
from  two  to  six  miles  behind,  according  to  the  difficulties  their 
boats  had  met  in  the  day's  a«ce...^  through  the  cataracts. 
These  latter  were  even  more  formidable  than  any  we  had 
encountered  below  Dongola,  but  our  men  were  now  thoroughly 
seasoned  ;  they  had  become  exceedingly  expert  m  aU  kmds  ot 
bad  water,  and,  but  for  the  nece8P:^ie8  imposed  by  the  pr^ence 
of  an  active  enemy  always  « ;ily  a  few  mUes  m  our  front 
it  would  have  been  possible  for  the  column   to   make  an 
average  distance  of  perhaps  eight  or  t*n  miles  dady.    With 
an  enemy,  however,  in  proximity,  it  became  necessary  to 
keep   the   battalionii   concentrated  at   night,   exceptmg  the 
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advanced  guard  under  my  command,  which  had  its  separate 
camp  some  miles  in  front  of  the  main  body. 

Or  the  5th  and  6th  February  some  strange  things  happened. 
I  reached,  early  on  the  6th,  a  high  ridge  of  black  rocks  with  a 
line  of  white  quartz  rock  at  top  running  at  a  right  angle  from 
the  shore,  and  having  an  ugly  pass  choked  with  large  boulders 
between  its  western  end  and  the  river.     A  slave-boy,  who  had 
come  to  us  from  the  Arabs,  declared  that  his  late  o\<^ers  were 
behind  this  ridge.     We,  therefore,  threaded  the  tumbled  rocks 
with  caution,  passed  the  end  of  the  ridge,  and  found  clearer 
ground  at  its  further  side.     The  pass  between  ridge  and  river 
had  breastworks  of  loose  stones  in  it,  and  a  rude  hut  of  the 
same  construction  stood  in  its  centre.     I  climbed  the  rock 
ridge  to  the  right  and  had  a  lengthened  survey  of  the  rugged 
land  in  front,     it  was  all  a  tossed  and  tumbled  region  of  black 
and  lighter  coloured  rocks,  and  the  riv3r,  where  it  c-uld  be  seen, 
deep  sunken  oetween  its  iron  shores,  was  a  tossing,  tumbling 
torrent  of  water.     This  ridge,   Kirbekan,  which  rose  about 
four  hundred  feet  above  the  river,  had  been  occupied  by  the 
Mahdists  two  days  earlier  ;  they  had  left  it  for  the  real  Shukook 
Pass,  the  entrance  to  which  we  could  see  two  miles  forward 
marked  by  a  particularly  black  and  forbidding  mass  of  rocks! 
I  did  not  get  back  to  the  bivouac  till  after  dark,  and  I  found 
there  an  unusual  order  awaiting  me.    It  was  to  halt  horses 
and  boats  next  morning,  and  await  orders  in  camp.     These 
came  early.     They  were  of  strange  and  fatal  import.     The  end 
had  come  suddenly.    The  Desert  Column  had  reached  the 
Nile  at  Metemmeh  ;  WUson  had  found  Khartoum  in  the  hands 
of  the  Mahdi.     He  had  returned  to  Metemmeh  with  the  greatest 
difficulty.     Our  column  was  to  stand  fast  until  further  orders 
were  received.     Earle  joined  me  next  morning.     I  too':  him 
to  a  high  hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  zereba,  from  the 
summit  of  which  he  could  see  Kerbekan  and  many  other  hills 
ahead.    Seated   there   alone   we   talked   of  the  future.     We 
v'OTo  old  friends,  dating  back  to  the  days  of  the  Red  River  and 
Montreal  in  1870.     Earle  was  a  man  of  very  fine  character. 
He  had  seen  service  in  the  Crimea,  at  Alma,  Inkermann,  and 
the  Siege.     It  was  curious  that  now,  when  we  had  talked  over 
all  our  present  prospects  pnd  chances,  his  mmd  seemed  prone 
to  revert  to  these  old  scenes  of  Crimean  service.     He  described, 
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as  we  walked  back  to  the  zereba,  the  day  of  the  Alma  thirty 
years  earUer,  '  the  last  of  the  old  style  of  batt  es,'  he  caUed  it, 
before  the  rifle  in  the  hands  of  the  infantry  soldier  had  put  an 
end  to  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war  for  ever. 

Two  days  later,  on  the  9th.  I  was  ordered  forward  agam, 
this  time  to  find  the  black  ridge  of  Kirbekan  bristling  with  the 
Mahdi's  spearmen.  It  didn't  matter  now  I  had  seen  the 
land  beyond  the  ridge  on  the  5th,  had  climbed  the  ridge  itself, 
examined  the  pass  between  ridge  and  river  ;  there  was  nothing 
more  to  learn  about  it ;  and  when  General  Larle  arrived  with 
his  staff  at  midday  on  the  9th,  I  had  the  plan  of  attack  ready  for 
him,  the  troops  in  position  twelve  hundred  yards  m  front  of 

the  enemy's  ridge.  tt   i  t  u 

Things  had  faUen  out  most  fortunately  for  me.  Had  I  been 
two  days  earlier  at  Kirbekan  I  should  have  found  the  Arabs 
there,  and  could  not  have  examined  the  length  and  depth  o 
the  formidable  position  which  th^  held.  A  day  later  it  would 
have  been  the  same,  but  on  the  5th  I  had  just  hit  off  one  of 
the  two  days  in  wliioh  the  ridge  was  clear  of  the  enemy.  I  had, 
in  fact,  eaten  my  midday  biscuit  and  cheese  on  the  very 
spot  which,  five  days  later,  formed  the  key  of  the  enemy  s 

^°But°  Earle  and  Brackenbury  had  a  plan  of  their  own  for  a 
front  attack,  and,  of  course,  I  said  nothing  about  my  plan 
unta  they  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  theirs.    Then  I  said  my 
sav      It  was  not  to  attack  in  front,  for  I  Imew  every  mch  of 
the  eround,  having  spent  half  an  hour  on  foot  stumblu:g  over 
ts  maTo;  bouldlrs  four  days  before.     '  What  then  ?'  they 
asked.     '  March  round  the  left  flank  of  the  ridge,  I  said,    and 
attack  from  the  rear  ;  the  ground  is  open  on  that  side.      Ihis 
plan  was  finally  agreed  to,  provided  I  would  run  a  hne  that 
evening  round  the  flank  I  proposed  to  turn,  and  make  assurance 
doubly  sure  that  the  ground  was  as  feasible  to  the  foot  m 
practice  as  my  eye,  looking  at  it  from  the  top  of  the  ridge  on 
?he  5th.  had  deemed  it  to  be.     A  couple  of  hours  before  sun^e 
I  took  a  small  patrol  out,  and  working  round  through  the  desert 
unobserved  by  the  Arabs,  got  weU  m  rear  of  their  hne  on 
Kerbekan,  so  near  to  them  that,  looking  over  a  lower  spur  on 
the  reverse  side  of  their  position,  I  could  see  their  movements 
on  and  bfibind  the  ridge,  and  count  their  numbers.     I  had  got 
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to  within  five  hundred  yards  of  their  supper  fires.  I  got  back 
after  sunset  to  the  bivouac.  Earle  was  alone,  sitting  on  an 
old  sakeyeh  wheel,  I  told  him  that  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter 
his  force  could  be  in  rear  of  the  Arab  position,  marching  over 
easy  ground.  He  sent  for  Brackenbury.  '  The  account  is  so 
favourable,'  he  said  when  the  latter  officer  appeared,  '  that  I 
think  we  must  give  up  the  idea  of  a  front  attack,  move  round 
the  left  flank  of  the  ridge,  and  assault  from  the  rear.'  This 
manoeuvre  was  done  early  the  following  morning  with  com- 
plete success.  We  turned  the  position  on  its  le^t,  got  behmd 
the  ridge  and  the  boulder  kopjes  near  the  river,  cut  the  Arab 
force  in  two,  isolated  its  vanguard,  holding  the  rocks,  from  its 
main  body  and  its  reserves  in  the  Shukook. 

The  moment  the  head  of  our  column  appeared  round  the 
enemy's  left  flank,  a  precipitate  retreat  of  the  main  body  began 
from  behind  the  position  to  their  camp,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Shukook  Pass.  Our  little  body  of  hussars  pounded  along 
as  best  their  tired  horses  could  go.  Of  the  Dervishes,  some 
jumped  mto  the  river  on  their  left ;  others  hid  in  the  clumps  of 
boulders,  and  had  a  shot  at  us  as  we  appeared.  A  few  were 
killed,  but  by  far  the  larger  number  reached  the  Shukoo'c 
and  got  away  into  its  labyrinths.  Meanwhile  the  vanguard 
on  the  ridge  and  m  the  kopjes,  about  three  hundred  m  number, 
abandoned  to  their  fate,  met  their  death  bravely,  and  only 
succumbed  to  volleys  of  the  infantry  after  they  had  inflicted  a 
loss  upon  us  very  serious  in  its  nature,  although  not  great  in 
number.  Three  officers  and  four  men  were  killed,  and  four 
oflScers  and  forty-three  men  were  wounded ;  the  officers  lost 
were  General  Earle  and  Colonels  Eyre  and  Coveney.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Shukook  Pass  we  came  upon  the  Dervish  camp 
abandoned.  We  found  in  it  eight  or  ten  Arab  standards,  a 
lot  of  donkeys,  and  a  few  camels ;  but,  as  we  had  only  about 
twenty  hussars  present,  most  of  the  animals  could  not  be 
secured,  and  many  of  them  got  away,  like  their  masters,  into 
the  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the  Shukook  Pass.  I  had  here 
the  closest  shave  of  getting  a  bullet  in  the  head  I  ever  experi- 
enced. I  had  got  to  the  top  of  a  cluster  of  high  rocks  to  have 
a  better  survey  of  the  masses  of  rocks  surrounding  our  little 
party,  and  I  was  leaning  against  a  big  one  for  a  steadier  sweep 
with  the  glass  of  the  hills  around  when  a  bullet,  tired  from  across 
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tU  gorge  withi.  a  "^-^/^-^^^^Sn  r^nrth^t  t 
r«k.ix  inches  above  my  head^    ,^°ke  ^I  the  report  of  the 

^:-  W  be,ow  -,  then  we  went  np  agajn  to  th^^ok^^^^I^  had 

r'at:jrd"\r  hitrSstriiid  upon  a ;  i  put 

friend  had  fired  ,  "«  ""^       ^ .         (.ij^a  gred  agaui,  and 
rtrrr^aJt'^^rSir  w;nt^o«  fro.  our  .de.     He 

"'We^ta^d  our  dead  in  the  evening  near  the  zereba  fro. 

which  we  had  --1"^*  "j^^,7I2  now  fell  to  Brigadier- 
The  command  of  tne  Kiver  v^uiui"  „«.„^_  ^^  Wnrle 

JL  Henry  Brackenbu^  -^-V^- f^^^^o™^^ 
On  the  morning  of  the  Uth  F^^™''' 'V°  ^  ^^j  „„  thi. 

their  revolt— these  oia  grey  u  ^ 

these  strong  men  in  thefiow..rfthe^^e« 

attitude  of  pamful  death,    '^ey  had^o  g  ^^  ^^^  ^^_^^^ 

ridge  for  the  k°";'^f^„J''ljrwith  the  leaden  splashe, 

rorrirb':Uerwhet%lntinuou.  voUeys  had  searched 

shore,  a  soldier  of  the  Vo™"  evidently  dropped  there  by 

lying  amongst  *»  tumbled    ^k^;-^*™^''  ^  PP^^ 
a  fugitive  from  the  flght  ot  me  uay  ^^^^ 

bag  was  fastened  to  the  sad^e  ^^  m  the  bagj^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
»  scrap  of  soded  paper.  He  ™8^  J  prompted  him  t« 
e„mpM^rap  -;y^J"'V^rth"c^^toit  pLed  ,o  * 
bring  It  to  hi8  «»P^*"^;„.^'  ,^._x  On  my  return  to  camp 
rr'  1^:  tS  £  *?I«bic°:rit^g  on  the  ^t  oi 
^^^hSbl^n  Shered  sumeiently  ^  let  us  know  it  coa- 
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tained  '  bad  news.'    Later  on,  the  whole  was  made  clear.    This 
is  what  it  said  : — 

'  On  the  night  of  the  26th  January  the  array  of  the  Mahdi  entered 
Kbartoum  and  took  the  forts,  city,  and  vessels  in  the  river  •  the 
traitor  Gordon  waa  killeu  Inform  your  troops  of  this  signal 
tnumph  which  God  has  gi  en  to  the  arms  of  the  Prophet  of  His 
Prophet.  ^ 

This  was  a  copy  of  an  original  letter  sent  from  Berber  by 
Mohammed  el  Khier,  the  Emu-  of  the  Mahdi,  to  Abdul  Wad 
el  Kailik,  the  head  Emir  opposed  to  us  here.  I  took  the  ^etter 
to  the  lower  camp.  It  was  the  first  news  we  had  had  of  the 
fate  of  Gordon.  We  knew,  six  days  previously,  that  Khartoum 
had  fallen  ;  now  we  knew  Gordon  was  dead.  He  had  written 
a  few  months  before  : — 

'  Earle  does  not  come  to  extricate  me  ;  he  comes  to  extricate  the 
gamsons,  which  affects  our  national  honour.  I  hope  he  may 
succeed,  and  that  the  national  honour  wiU  reward  him ;  but  I  am 
not  the  rescued  lamb,  and  will  not  be.' 

A  strange  chance  had  brought  the  first  intimation  of  his  death 
to  us  abnost  on  the  very  spot  where  Earle  had  faUen,  and  both 
men  had  now  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  rescue  and  reward. 

The  receipt  of  this  news  had  brought  the  Arabs  out  of  the 
Shukook  fastness  to  fight  us  at  Kerbekan  in  the  very  worst 
position  they  could  have  selected  for  that  purpose. 

I  must  finish  the  record  of  the  River  Column.  We  passed 
another  group  of  cataracts  above  the  Shukook  Pass,  ari  found 
good  water  beyond  them.  We  passed  also  the  place  where  the 
steamer  Abbas  lay  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  Hebbeh,  the  scene 
of  the  murder  of  Stewart,  Power,  and  Herbin,  and  on  24th 
February  reached  HueUa,  a  few  miles  below  Mograt  Island  All 
the  worst  water  on  the  Nile  lay  behind  us  ;  we  had  started  from 
Hamdab  with  two  hundred  and  seventeen  boats  ;  two  hundred 
and  fifteen  had  arrived  at  the  top  of  the  long-supposed  im- 
passable cataracts  of  Monassir,  carrying  still  sixty  days'  food 
supphes  for  the  entire  force.  The  men  were  in  magnificent 
condition  ;  the  boats  were  as  sound  and  fit  for  further  work 
as  the  day  they  had  left  England  five  months  earher.  I  wag 
takmg  the  mounted  troops  forward  for  another  day's  work 
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returning  on  foot  to  Korti.  J^e^^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^  ,^^,,^3 

and  the  mounted  troops  went  orwara  .^^^^,^  ^ork, 

Abu  Hamed.  This  the  last  dajjj  «"  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^ 
was  the  longest  yet  done  ^e^^^^^  ^^^  to  El  Kab  we 
::ithin  sight  of  Mograt  Island  ^^^  th^^^^^^^^^^^^  p^^t  of  which 
must  have  covered  t^«f  ^y'^'^^^tJcamels  died  of  exhaustion, 
was  in  soft  sand.     ^-^"^'^^^^^^ZTionnd  an  order  there 

Nine  days  lat^r  ^^  ^^f^S^as  to  hold  the  place  duru.g 
to  take  command  of  the  force  wmc  ^  ^^^ 

the  summer.  We  were  to  tent  the  ^ro  P  ^^^^^^^^,  ^^^^ 
six  months  of  blindm.  ^-^J^^.^J^,  ,,d  '  to  smash  the 
decided  upon  a  camp-  .1  ^  the  auT. 

Mahdi.' 

V*  *i,af   for  some  inscrutable  reason, 

I  have  sometimes  tl^°^f  V^^i^^J^^S  a  marvelloua  faculty 

the  Almighty  had  given  the  ^^gf^f  /^^^^^^^^    „  ,  their  wonderful 

'of  acquiring  wealth  -X^w"-' Tud^U  through.'  T  think 

power  of  wastmg  ^«*^f  ^"^jGreeks  in  Cyprus  used  to  exclaim 

?hey  caU  it.    I  '^^"^^^^^'^  J^^'it  ^  "t  a  pity  that  God,  wbo 
as  W  watched  our  jays^  I^  ^t^  no*     ^pj^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

i,as  given  these  people  so  «^^«^  "J°^  ^'^  .^  ^^  ^nly 
bestowed  upon  them  ^ome  brams  .       u 

'  V  wav  wc  have  in  the  Army  • 
lw.ay^ve  have  in  the  Navy? 

"l-tit  luld  end  .U  our  other  .ays  '. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

Meroe.     Wiidy  Haifa.     Kosheli.     Advance  of  the  Dervislics.     (Jiuiiiss. 

Hebe,  then,  at  Meroe,  or  Abu  Dom,  I  found  myself  on  the 
8th  March,  in  command  of  another  advance-guard  — '  the 
farthest  position  up  the  river  which  wo  are  to  hold  for  the 
summer.'    I  write  thence  : — 

'  I  have  a  battalion  of  the  Royal  Highlanders,  two  guns,  a  troop 
of  cavalry,  one  hundred  camel  corps  (Egyptian),  a  section  of 
Engineers,  fifty  boats,  and  one  hundred  transport  camels.  We  have 
to  hut  the  men,  put  the  place  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  reduce 
what  is  now  chaos  to  something  hke  order.  I  shall,  however,  have 
some  sort  of  a  rest  in  other  ways  :  shall  be  able  to  take  off  my  boots 
at  night,  get  clean  things,  and  lie  down  on  something  besides  sand. 
We  are  on  the  leu  bank  of  the  Nile,  nearly  opposite  GeLel  Barkal, 
the  site  of  the  old  capital  of  Queen  Candace's  kingdom,  which  is  still 
a  perfect  mine  of  relics,  columns  and  capitals,  broken  pedestals, 
overturned  tombs,  stone  lions,  and  strange  sheep-faced  animals,  all 
Ij'ing  in  confused  i-uin,  half  or  whoJly  buried  in  mounds  of  masonry 
and  rubbish.  The  rock  face  to  tb  *,  of  the  flat-topped  mountain 
is  hollowed  into  a  temple,  cover  jd  .  hieroglyphics.  The  place  is 
a  mine  of  Egyptian  art  and  antiquities  as  yet  untouched ;  it  is 
fifteen  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  and  is,  nevertheless,  by  no  means 
the  last  remnant  of  that  once  mighty  Empire.  A  group  of  eight 
pyramids  lies  a  Uttle  way  to  the  south  of  the  hill ;  some  of  them 
are  very  perfect,  scarcely  a  stone  being  out  of  place  ;  they  are  small, 
only  about  forty  feet  in  height,  but  beautifully  built.  If  the  Mahdi 
or  his  myrmidons  give  me  time  during  the  summer,  I  would  like 
to  clear  away  some  of  these  piles  of  rubbish,  and  examine  the  ruins,' 

A  week  later  I  wrote  : — 

'  A  week  of  hut  building,  cleaning,  scraping,  entrenching.  .  .  . 
We  are  here  about  one  thousand  Robinson  Crusoes,  buildii^  mud 
cabins,  biscuit  box  lean-to's,  and  shelters  of  palm  leaves  and  straw, 
the  advanced  sentinels  in  this  great  Soudan  desert.    Every  one  is 
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'°'^T  fa  The  h^itTn^  trying-  the  nights  are  pleasant   the 

I  would  be  writing  for  ^^^^'^-^^  hntLve  would  be 

in  Cairo,  in  Assoua^m  Haifa  m  Dongola  ^^^  b  ^^  ^  ^ 

^°  "niT  ?fftSe  ^ews  from  the  Soudan  would  have  in  England  ; 
upon  the  ^^.^^ll^l^^J^lf^Y,  by  partial  successe^-for  they  were 
*^T"^  l!lft^  match  ^ross  the  desert,  and  then,  total 
on^y  ^f'-^\'^Z7Z^s.y  the  "waited  precious  days  of 
collapse.    Ah!    you  may  wj-  through  sheer  stupidity, 

'^°fit    w'XrCfte^tori^x  Era  in  which  the  object  .a, 

lesson  does  the  whole  story  oi  tu«       t^  fighting.    Poor 

to.  .hey  were  »a,mg  *»«  «°^J  J^  T^°k2£lA  »'- 
f  ht°rte  wlLr rf  hi/^Tl^'Slet.,"  he  »id  a  day  or  t„. 
Wo"   tov^Srti.    "Ife  a  windbag,"  -.other  remarked  te 


me. 


Three  weeks  la^ar.  28th  March.  I  find  the  following  :- 

'I  have  been  up  half  the  night,  owing  to  a  violent  sand-storm 

u  Jrth^  sentries  think  the  Arabs  were  commg  on.  .  . 

E^rnowtetmpliXe  goe,  up  eome  days  ^  a  h-^-  ^«; 

^c'^^.ST^nfh::2T:eT?=ttr^:i 

l^rA^at^t  J^^t  down  or  wiU^draw  .ro.  * 
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fl,,!*** J^"'^""^"'"!"^  *^®  P*"*  ^««k  our  mud  roosts  have  been 
fluttered  by  news  of  sudden  movement  down-stream.     ReuTr  giTe" 

tion  of  probable  evacuation  came  in  that  way.  What  an  exSa 
ordmaiy  people  we  are  !  For  eight  weeks  we  have  b^n  busy  111 
d^and  every  day  building  huts,  and  making  ready 7or  theVo 

TZ ;,  """"'k^"^'"  *^  ^"*'  ''''  ^""*  *°d  thThot  season  s  upon 
^e  up  anchors  and  away.  The  Arabs  regard  us  as  peopL  pT 
sessed  by  J,ns  or  devils,  and  this  change  of  front  will  not  tend 
to  lessen  the  idea     The  Nile  is  now  at  i?s  lowes?  stage  of  late^ 

gone,  the  Englmh  boats  alone  remain.  .  .  .  My  huts  are  real  beauties. 
.  .  .  So  the  Suakim  bubble  has  burst  and  this  railway  is  given  up 

'22nrf  ^«y.-Thi8  should  be  my  last  letter  from  Meroe      We 

the  hot  Job.    I  command  the  rearguard  to  Dongola   pickinsr  un 

SifflZstr""";.'^^  °'  horses,1.ameIs.  guns.lnd  ^u  afth^ 
different  stations.     The  weather  has  become  excessively  hot   one 

with  a  wmd  that  seems  to  come  from  a  furnace  mouth.     To-day  we 

b^lJ  tV«  T  '•  '"'  ^'^'^^  ^^**'  *^^°  «  -^<^  sand-stil ;  and 
behmd  the  storm  came  some  most  welcome  rain,  but  not  eAoueh 
even  to  spnnkle  the  hard,  hot  lips  of  the  fevered  de  ert    aS  prepart 

xroTKi:^ '-''''''  -  '-^^  '  ^'-  "P'^"- 

co  ton  and  marched  off  from  Abu  Dom  ('the  father  of  Dom 

!n^J'  A^^  '°"?'  ^"^  ^^^''^  *^^  P^^^^  '  ^°  «P0t  of  greater 
interest  and  possessing  more  of  what  makes  for  real  Nile 
beauty  exists  along  the  fifteen  hundred  mUes  from  there  to  the 

to  liIrtheT'*'JJ''  """'^  ""^^^  *^"  ^^^^•'  ^  ^*«' '  ^tJ^o"*  l«*nung 
A«  f!  tK  ^"  ^^^  ^'^  ^"'''''  °0"rt«>"8.  veiy  brave,  good-lookin? 
^to  their  deceit,  etc..  of  which  we  hear  so  rr  ach.  I  don't  think  tW 

^*  H  J.  ''''"^  *!^^  *^«  »^«r*g«  acquaintance,  I  might  even  say 
of^f^'  1.°°",  ^^  ^  "'"^'  *^**  professions  in  the  daily  intercouwe 
of  life  m  England.    We  call  them  "  rebels."  but  right^a  wholly  on 
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their  Bide.    The  abominations  of  the  Egyptian  rule  were  beyond 
words  to  express  their  atrocity.* 

There  is  such  a  delightful  paragraph  in  the  OflicM  H^toryof 
the  Sovdan  Campaign,  dealing  with  our  retreat  at  this  time, 
that  I  cannot  omit  quoting  it  :— 

'As  it  was  certain  that  anarchy  would  immediately  follow  our 
withdrawaTand  probable  that  a  retreat  on  our  part  would  allow  he 
ifninThosWof  the  natives  to  find  vent  it  -  ne-.^^^^^^^ 
the  retreat,  especially  of  the  advanced  portion  of  the  force,  shouia 
r   .^nHnot«d  as  rapidly  and  unexpectedly  as  possible.    Jandet 
Effend"  th^aS  of  Dongola,  who  had  taken  the  place  of  the  deposed 
Sr  was  at  once  info'rmed  of  the  intended  retreat.    He  begged 
for  fifteL  days'  start,  before  our  poUcy  was  made  genera  ly  kno^vn, 
^o^rthrhe  might  take  what  steps  he  could  to  mitigate  the 
murder  and  the  rapL  for  which  he  believed  our  retirement  would 
rSe  sfial     Thfs  was  granted  him  and  he  at  once  started  down 
the  river.' 

Unfortunately  for  the  truth  of  the  picture  here  given,  it  hap- 
pened  to  be  my  duty  to  follow  the  excellent  VakilJandet 
Kndi  a  few  dfys  after  he  had  descended  the  river  m  his  se  ■ 
rmposed  mission  of  mercy  and  mitigation  of  suffering.    Jandet 
who  was  a  Circassian  of  the  weU-known  type    had  literal) 
TweptTotS  banks  of  the  NUe  of  everything  that  he  and  h.s 
Si-bazouks  could  lay  hands  on.    The  sUver  which  these  «n- 
Snarpeasants  had  gathered  by  seUing  -their  provisions 
and  theirVour  during  the  past  six  -nthe    the.  ^^^^^^ 
and  donkeys,  had  been  earned  clean  off.    Jandet  traveim^ 
fn  a  l^rgo  house-boat  on  the  river.    His  myrmidons  scoured 
the  paTpatohes  and  the  dhourra  plots  on  both  banks     When 
jtSete'ached  Dongola  his  house-boat  was  loaded  w.th  e^^e^ 
of  sUver  piastre  coin  thus  gathered.    Such  is  history    as  she 

"  Thrmarch  from  MeroS  to  Dongola,  two  hundred  mUes,  in 

end  of  Zy  and  early  Jmie.  was  the  hottest  work  that  had  ever 

I^Uen  to  my  lot.    I  had  to  pick  up  at  each  sumrner  station  m 

fcc^Ion-Korti,  Tani,  Kurot,  Abu  Gus,  -^  Handak- 

horses  cuns  camels,  and  transport  of  the  whole  force  all  m 

remnanW  the  Desert  Column  that  could  not  be  put  into ju 

old  boats.    I  can  never  forget  the  If  ^,^y'«  °J"f  J'^:, 

Handak  to  Dongola.    A  deeert  blizzard  blew  straight  m  our 
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faces,  hot,  strong,  and  bitterly  biting  with  the  grit,  sand,  and 
small  stones  that  it  hurled  in  our  teeth.  Camels  and  horses 
often  turned  aside,  unable  to  face  it.  We  had  orders  to  leave 
no  camels  behind  us.  The  wretched  animals  that  had  been 
ia  the  Desert  Column  were  spectres,  mere  bones  and  sores. 
As  they  fell  they  had  to  be  shot  by  the  rearguard. 

Two-thirds  of  the  camels  collected  at  Taui  and  Kurot  thus 
perished.  I  had  taken  the  precaution  of  feeding  up  my  camels 
at  Meroe  for  weeks  before  the  move,  giving  them  the  large 
stores  of  grain  laid  in  in  anticipation  of  the  autumn  campaign, 
and  ordered  to  be  destroyed  on  evacuation,  and  although  the 
camels  had  a  double  distance  to  travel  to  reach  Dongola,  I 
lost  only  one  or  two  on  the  march  down.  But  the  strangest 
part  of  the  proceeding  was  that  the  general  officer  in  command 
of  the  force  thought  fit  to  report  me  to  the  commander-in-chief 
for  not  havmg  obeyed  the  orders  to  destroy  the  grain  by  fire. 
Called  on  for  an  explanation,  I  replied  that,  although  I  had 
departed  from  the  letter,  I  had  still  observed  the  spirit  of  the 
order,  inasmuch  as  I  had  used  the  grain  as  extra  fuel  to  keep 
the  ebbing  fire  of  life  in  my  unfortunate  camels,  and  while 
expressing  regret  at  even  the  seeming  departure  from  the  letter 
of  the  regulation,  I  added  that  my  penitential  feelings  were 
somewhat  mitigated  and  consoled  by  the  reflection  t'  '  while 
the  camels  of  the  censorious  commander  had  lost  some  eighty 
per  cent,  of  their  numbers  on  the  short  march,  mine  on  the 
longer  route  had  not  lost  above  two  per  cent.  My  temporary 
commander  at  the  time  was  an  excellent  but  choleric  little 
man,  and  I  learnt  afterwards  from  one  of  the  staff  that,  as  the 
thermometer  was  that  day  about  one  hundred  and  twenty 
degrees  Fahrenheit  m  the  shade,  he  was  able  to  relieve  his  over- 
burdened feelings  when  perusing  my  letter,  written  on  a  sake- 
yeh  wheel  at  Debbah  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  left  at  his 
hut  when  I  passed  it  at  daybreak  three  hours  later,  only  by 
making  several  short  leaps  into  the  air  as  he  ejaculated, '  Con- 
soled ! — consoled  I — mitigated  ! — mitigated  ! — d d I  ' 

At  Dongola  my  rearguard  duties  ended,  and  I  got  once  again 
into  my  old  boat.  I  shall  never  forget  the  change  from  shore 
to  river.  The  heat  was  terrific,  but  it  felt  as  nothing  on  the 
water.  As  we  sped  down  the  shrunken  but  still  lordly  Nile, 
now  changed  in  colour  from  the  old  muddy  tint  to  a  bright 
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green  hue— the  true  '  eau  du  NU  '  of  the  Parisian  fa-hion-plates 
—our  boats  were  stiU  able  to  run  the  Third  Cataract,  Shaban, 
Kaibar,  and  Amara  down  to  Dal. 

How  strange  these  old  scenes  appeared  1    It  was  only  six 
months  since  I  had  left  them,  but  it  seemed  Uke  as  many  years. 

Finally,  I  reached  Wady  Haifa  in  mid-June,  to  find  a  tele- 
crram  there  from  Lord  Wolseley  ofEermg  me  the  command  of  the 
new  frontier,  henceforth  to  be  fixed  at  Wady  Haifa.  I  ac- 
cepted  the  offer,  with  two  months'  leave  of  absence  to  England 
and  was  in  London  on  the  30th  June.  In  two  months'  time  I 
was  back  in  Egypt  again.  On  »th  September  I  reached  Wady 
Haifa  Things  had  changed  all  round.  The  NUe  was  at  its 
topmost  flood.  The  Dervishes  were  at  Dongola.  They  had 
foUowed  our  retreat  closely  ;  their  outposts  were  at  the  head 
of  the  Third  Cataract. 

•You  can  imagine,'  I  wrote  on  the  Uth  September, '  how  different 
were  the  feelings  with  which  I  came  to  this  place  two  days  ago  to 
those  of  the  18th  October  1884.  Then  everything  was  hopeful ; 
no  check  had  taken  place  ;  I  had  caught  up  ten  days  of  the  time 
estimate  given  to  Lord  Wolseley  for  the  Seer  ry  of  State  in 
AuKUst.  and  I  had  every  faith  that,  if  left  to  myst  ,  i  could  continue 
to  gain  time  on  the  long  road  still  before  us  to  Khartoum  ;  but  from 
that  day  forward  began  our  delays  and  misfortunes.  Little  by  Iit«e 
the  precious  moments  were  allowed  to  drop,  untU  the  temble  words 
"  T<x)  late  ••  were  stamped  for  ever  upon  our  effort.  But  we  must 
not  look  back  ;  there  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  forward.  I  go 
to  Dal  to-morrow  to  fix  on  a  site  for  a  small  fort,  which  will  be  our 

advanced  station  towards  Dongola The  Dervishes  ar«  at 

Abu  Fatmeh.  All  the  wretched  kinglets  set  up  by  us  have  fled : 
our  Intelligence  officers  now  assert  that  the  Mahdi  is  not  dead 
but  that  he  has  retired  into  a  cave,  from  which  at  the  end  of 
three  months  he  will  come  forth  again.  What  is  certam  is  that 
Mahdiism  is  not  dead  but  is  gaining  ground  daily.  ■  ■  •  ^°  *»»« 
Gazette  (for  the  Soudan)  is  out.  I  feel  sure  that  my  absence  from 
it  is  all  for  the  best,  and  I  have  so  many  things  to  be  thankfulfor 
that  I  can  truly  rejoice  m  the  good  fortune  of  those  who  have  been 
(riven  honours  and  rewards. 

•  I2th  of  October.— The  Dervishes  are  becoming  demonstrative 
at  the  Third  Cataract,  and  I  think  that  we  shall  shortly  have  them 
this  side  of  Kaibar.  Think  of  the  row  there  would  have  been  last 
year  in  the  English  papers  if  ^ey  had  been  ev-n  half  so  oIom  ! 
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But  now  the  papers  don't  even  notice  the  fact, 
playing  another  tune,  I  'm  thinking.' 

Meanwhile  the  problem  before  me  was  not  an  easy  one  to 
meet     The  railway  from  Wady  Haifa  had  been  completed 
to  Akasha,  ninety  mUes.     My  orders  were  that  this  line  was 
to  be  protected  from  attack.    To  hold  these  ninety  miles  and 
the  base  at  Haifa  I  had  one  weak  battalion  of  British  infantry  • 
no  cavalry,  no  guns,  no  mounted  infantry  ;  one  weak  battalion 
of  black  troops,  one  ditto  Egyptian  battalion,  and  about  eighty 
Egyptian  camel  corps.    The  Dervish  gathering  at  Dongola 
was  reported  in  numbers  varying  from  eight  to  fifteen  thousand 
men  ;   they  had  many  gurs  and  plenty  of  ammunition  ;   the 
capture  of  Khartoum  had  put  aU  the  resources  of  the  arsenal 
there  at  their  disposal.    From  Kaibar  the  raU-head  at  Akasha 
was,  by  desert  route,  not  more  than  seventy  miles     The 
advanced  portion  of  the  Dervish  army  was,  therefore,  within 
easy  strikmg  distance  of  our  communications :    it  could  cut 
the  raUway  by  a  thirty-hour  march  on  camels.    The  Nile  was 
an  exceptionaUy  high  one  this  year ;  the  desert  weUs  were  full. 
I  took  m  these  main  conditions  and  possibiUties  in  the  four 
days'  visit  to  Dal.    The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  build  a  fort 
on  the  Nile  twenty  miles  beyond  the  end  of  the  railway  at 
^aaha.    This  fort  I  counted  upon  to  stop  the  first  oncoming 
of  the  Dervishes  when  they  came  down  from  Kaibar.    If  they 
'sat  down'  before  my  fort  I  should  have  time  to  gather 
remforcementa  in  the  ground  between  the  fort,  the  head  of  the 
raUway,  and  the  angle  made  by  the  Nile  in  its  course  from 
Amara  to  Akasha,  a  rough  and  very  broken  piece  of  desert 
measuring  some  thirty-three  miles  along  the  NUe  shore  and 
about  twenty.four  across  the  desert.     If  they  did  not  sit  down 
before  it,  but  left  it  and  passed  on  into  the  Batn-el-Hager 
the  womb  of  rocks  '),  through  which  our  line  of  railway  ran 
or  sixty  mUes,  then  undoubtedly  they  would  do  a  lot  of  damage 
to  the  hne,  give  us  plenty  of  hard  work,  and  perhaps  get  ev«i 
M  far  as  Sarras.    But  they  would  never  get  back  again.    They 
might  isolate  my  angle  of  ground  between  rail-head  at  Akasha 
and  the  advanced  post  at  Kosheh,  but  if  I  could  only  get  my 
fort  buUt,  garrisoned,  and  suppUed  in  time,  put  a  couple  of 
fijmdred  mounted  men  into  the  angle,  and  put  another  garrison 
at  rftU-h«iad,  I  thought  I  would  bo  able  to  play  a  fairly  good 
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game  with  the  ten  thoufland  DerviBhes  now  m  our  front  at 
Libar.    Unfortunately,  time  and  men  were  the  chief  factors 
^   rr>roblem.  and  both  were  against  me     The  men  were  far 
down  Lho  NU^-at  Assouan,  three  hundred  miles,  and  at  Cairo, 
rhundred  miles  farther.    The  NUe  was  agamst  me  m  tbe 
matter  of  time  :  you  could  float  down  the  river  to  Cairo  on  a 
SgTwood  in  nine  days  ;  you  could  not  come  up  ma  steamer 
from  Cairo  to  Wady  Haifa  in  twenty  days     ^  or  was  that  th 
only  difficulty.   My  masters  were  aU  down-stream  too.   I  might 
pZose   they  disposed.    I  might  ask  for  men,  guns   horses, 
and  supplies  in  ten  mmutes  by  telegraph ;  they  wo^d  decule 
L  due  ?L,  and  time  paid  many  dues  on  the  Nde.    Egypt  has 
Swtys  beei  the  taxman's  paradise.    It  is  the  same  to-day. 
We  shaU  see  presently  how  it  all  worked  out. 

I  set  to  work  at  once  buUdmg  the  advance  post  at  a  place 
called  Kosheh  on  the  west  shore  of  the  NUe,  six  mUes  south 
of  the  Dal  Cataract,  where  the  river,  makmg  a  sharp  bend  o 
the  west  gave  views  up    nd  down  two  reaches  for  six  miles  o 
lortlanlwest.    The'rot  also  -rked  ^he  debouch  of  the 
Sesert  road  to  Absarai   and  Kaibar,  and  it  had  the  furthe 
advantage  of  having  tolerably  level  and  open  ground  ^^^-^ 
Sr    The  plan  of  the  fort  was  ahnost  identical  with  that  of  the 
work  at  Meroe,  wUch  I  had  blown  ^P  tl^'^^.^"*^^^*^^'^ 
Twas  buUt  entirely  of  NUe  mud.  sun-dried  mto  b"ck«  of 
ter^  durable  nature'  exactly  simU.r  to  those  which  the  Israel- 
[te7had  declared  to  be  the  last  straw  (or  absent  straw)  m  the 
burden  of  their  bondage  some  three  thousand  years  earlier. 
On   the   present   occasion,  my  NUe-mud   brickmakcrs  were 
Soudanese  blacks,  exceUent  feUows,  who  "?^\^^d  P'?.,! 
the  thousand,  and  pUed  them  one  upon  another  at  such  a  rapid 
rate  that  by  the  end  of  October  the  fort  was  already  ma  fo  • 
ward  state,  and  early  in  November  I  had  half  a  battahon  . 
The  Cameron  Highlanders  encamped  there,  foUowed  a  fortnight 
Utfir  bv  the  remainder  of  the  battalion.  .     .     ,        , 

m  fort  being  finished,  the  black  battalion  (9th  Soudanese) 
were  moved  across  to  the  west  bank  of  the  river  where  the 
.oun  buUt  themselves  another  mud-pie  fortification  at  tha 
gide  These  works  were  only  completed  and  garnsoned  m  h 
nick  of  time,  for  on  the  28th  November  some  eight  or  te 
tiouB^nd  Denishe.  were  on  the  river  at  Amara,  six  miles  fr -i. 
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Koaheh  They  had  played  their  game  very  nicely,  holding 
baok  at  Kaibar  until  the  last  moment,  and  then  coming  on 
with  a  rush  covering  fifty  miles  m  two  days.  My  raUway 
was  only  a  feeble  thmg  :  it  was  just  capable  of  carrying  one 
hundred  and  eighty  men  from  Haifa  to  Akasha  in  one  day  • 
then   tore  wa«  a  two-days'  march  to  Kosheh.  so  that  to  get  a 

from  Wady  Haifa  would  take  ten  days 

On  30th  November  I  had  in  position  at  Kosheh  two  batta- 
sZtln  S    ."^r*T'  fifty,  British  cavalry,  two  battaUons 
Egyptian  mfantry,  twelve  artillerymen,  and  one  Knipp  cun  • 
one  company  mounted  infantry  and  eighty  men  of  the  camel 
corps,  with  sixty  days'  food,  and  four  hundred  rounds  per  man 
TVosmaU  steamers,  one  of  which  was  the  Lotus,  lay  in  the  rive^ 
off  the  fort     Two  mUes  m  rear  of  Kosl :.h  I  had  an  old  rumed 
Nubian  castle,  Mograka,  put  into  a  state  of  defence-a  zereba 
m  front,  walls  loopholed.  etc.    Into  this  resuscitated  rum  I 
put  a  weak  battaUon  (the  3rd)  of  the  Egyptian  army.i    It  had 
been  neck  and  neck  the  whole  way  between  my  old  enemy  of 
sue  months  earher  in  the  Shukook  Pass,  Abd  el  Majid  W^  el 
Kailik.  and  myself.    He  knew  a  good  deal  more  of  my  disposi- 
tions  and  numbers  than  I  knew  of  his.    Every  native  Nubian 
along  the  NUe  was  friendly  to  him.  and  his  spies  were  among 
us  everywhere.    Nevertheless,  although  I  received  a  good  deal 
0  false  mformation  as  to  the  Dervish  plans,  I  also  gathered 
sufficient  accurate  mteUigence  to  make  out  their  general  pur- 
pose  and  mtentions.    The  enemy  meant  to  cut  our  railway 
ajid  then  attack  Kosheh  and  Akasha.    They  would  hold  us  at 
Kosheh  with  their  main  body,  whUe  a  flymg  column  would 
swmg  romid  through  the  desert  and  cut  the  railway  behind 
t.J^t^'^'^t  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  this.     It  was  to  hold 
T^^^.^:^^t^  '"^  '^'  ''''''  ^^^^-  ^'-«  ^^«  -''way  in 
The  baU  opened  on  the  3rd  of  December.    A  raiding  party 
of  one  thousand  men.  with  one  brass  gun  on  a  camel,  suddenly 
appeared  at  Ambigol  Wells  on  the  railway  at  midnight  and 
tore  up  the  hne  for  more  than  a  mile.    At  daybreak  on  the  4th 
they  surrounded  a  small  post  which  I  had  established  at 
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Amoigol,  and  brought  their  braw  gun  to  bear  againrt  it 
TherTwafl  an  incident  connected  with  this  attack  which 
deserves  record.    The  officer  in  command.  Lieutenant  Annesley, 
West  Kent  Regiment,  had  kept  his  thirty-five  men  camped  out- 
side the  Uttle  redoubt.     It  was  his  habit  to  go  out  every 
morning  into  the  surrounding  khor   shooting  sand  grouse. 
On  the  morning  of  the  1st  December  he  noticed  that  the  birds 
kiUed  had  no  food  in  their  crops,  whilst  on  other  days  it  was 
the  rule  to  find  the  bird  weU  filled  with  the  seeds  of  desert 
plants.    Annesley,  a  bit  of  a  naturalist,  asked  himself  why 
the  birds  had  not  fed  this  morning— there  must  have  been 
something  to  disturb  them.    He  had  been  warned  to  be  ready 
for  a  Dervish  raid.    There  was  a  weU  at  Haumagh,  eight  miles 
out  in  the  desert.    Were  there  Dervishes  about  to  account 
for  the  empty  stomachs  of  the  grouse  ?    Anyway,  he  would 
get  his  men  into  the  redoubt.    A  day  earUer  I  had  ordered  a 
reinforcement  of  thirty  rifles  to  Ambigol;   they  arrived  by 
train  ahnost  at  the  moment  that  the  Dervishes  began  their 
attack.    The  train  was  a  good  target,  and  was  repeatedly 
struck     Engine-drivers  and  men  made  for  the  fort,  and  got 
into  it  with  trifling  loss.    The  Dervishes  cow  tore  up  the  rail- 
way line  in  the  rear  of  the  train,  as  they  had  akeady  torn  up 
the  rails  a  mile  in  front  of  it.    Here,  then,  was  the  begmnuig 
of  the  test  match  I  had  been  preparing  for  since  September 
So  far  the  Dervishes  had  done  weU  :   they  had  demonstrated 
with  five  or  six  thousand  men  at  Kosheh,  and  had  struck  my 
raUway  twenty-six  miles  from  Akasha  and  fifty  from  Kosheh 
almost  at  the  same  time.    It  was  now  my  turn  to  play.    Had 
I  even  one  hundred  more  mounted  men  the  game  was  an  easy 
one.    All  through  October  and  November  I  had  urgently 
asked  for  cavalry,  but  to  no  purpose.    Macaulay  wrote  of  the 
Biege  of  Derry  that  '  even  horse  beans  were  doled  out  with  a 
parsimonious  hand ' ;   in  my  case  it  was  horsemen  that  were 
so  treated.    Almost  from  the  day  of  my  arrival  at  Wady  Halta 
I  had  howled  for  cavalry.    In  my  diary  I  find  :— 

♦  Renresentations  made  to  General  Commanding  that  in  order  effec 
tively  to  patrol  roads,  Kosheh  should  be  held  by  five  hundred  m«. 
half  of  them  mounted,  and  that  the  raUway  and  river  transports 
ghould  be  made  as  effective  as  possible.' 
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I  added  that  an  advance  of  the  Dervishes  in  force  from  Dongola 
appeared  to  be  certain. 

We  had  now  reached  Ist  December.  The  Arabs  had  come 
down  in  force,  but  the  only  horsemen  I  had  received  in  the 
two  months'  interval  had  been  one  hundred  mounted  infantry 
from  Cairo,  who  arrived  in  November,  and  whose  proficiency 
as  horsemen  was  such  that  six  of  their  number  parted  company 
with  their  steeds  in  marching  half  a  mile  to  their  camp. 

On  3rd  December,  when  the  baU  opened,  I  had  then  but  a 
smaU  force  to  hold  back  an  army  of  Mahdists  flushed  by  their 
recent  victories  at  Khartoum,  well  armed,  and  having  seven 
guns ;  I  had  also  to  protect  a  line  of  raUway  ninety  miles  in 
length  through  the  Batn-el-Hager,  the  most  broken  bit  of 
desert,  save  the  Shukook,  in  aU  the  NUe-land,  and  in  the  midst 
of  an  Arab  population  entirely  hostile  to  us.     But  for  that 
elbow  or  angle  made  by  the  Nile  between  Kosheh  and  Akasha, 
giving  Uterally  elbow-room  behind  the  advanced  post  at  the 
former  place  and  before  the  rail-head  at  the  latter,  the  job 
must  have  been  an  entirely  impossible  one.    Cairo,  even  for 
a  reinforcement  of  one  battaUon,  was  eighteen  days  distant ; 
Assouan,  for  the  same  strength,  was  seven  days  away.    As 
things  turned  out,  the  little  fort  at  Kosheh  alone  saved  the 
situation.    It  kept  the  Arabs  far  enough  away  from  the  rail- 
way to  give  the  little  movable  column  which  I  had  scraped 
together,  in  the  elbow  behind  it,  room  to  hit  the  separated,  long- 
distance attacks  which  the  enemy  could  only  make  on  that  most 
vuhierable  taU  to  our  miUtary  position.    It  was  curious  to  me 
to  be  obUged  for  two  months  to  fight  this  fact  with  my  military 
chiefs  in  Assouan  and  Cairo. 

Neither  of  these  excellent  general  officers  had  had  any 
previous  knowledge  of  Arab  strategy,  and  I  owed  it  altogether 
to  the  experience,  gained  six  months  earher,  of  Arab  methods 
in  the  Shukook  region  that  my  present  Uttle  plan  of  campaign 
was  based  upon  sound  principles.  The  wUder  the  bu-d,  the  less 
he  likes  going  behind  even  a  mock  barrier.  Kosheh  was  not 
quite  that,  but  it  had  some  laths  pamted  to  look  like  iron. 

Our  InteUigence  Department  was  at  Assouan,  and  the  Arab 
leaders  in  Khartoum  had  been  careful  to  keep  that  place 
supplied  with  a  thousand  rumours  of  what  they  meant  to  do 
by  maroiung  direct  upon  Assouan  from  Berber  and  Abu  Hamad. 
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These  reports,  coming  from  many  directions,  no  doubt  in- 
fluenced the  decision  to  keep  back  the  bulk  of  the  troops  in 
Egypt,  and  hence  the  policy  of  '  doling  out '  supports  to  me 
on  the  exposed  frontier.    I  think  also  it  was  calculated  that 
if  the  worst  came,  and  I  was  cut  o£E  from  my  base,  a  reUef  could 
be  effected  in  due  course.    Nothing  in  our  modem  wars  had 
sounded  so  well  in  the  newspapers  as  the  word  *  Relief.'    It 
is  a  most  valuable  journalistic  asset ;  but  at  the  time  of  which 
I  am  writing,  to  be  cut  off  from  one's  base  in  war  had  something 
at  least  of  the  aspect  of  defeat,  if  not  of  disgrace  ;  and  I  was 
in  no  mood  to  accept  the  position  if  it  could  possibly  be  helped. 
To  return  to  Ambigol  Wells.    After  breaking  the  raUway 
and  burning  a  lot  of  the  sleepers  on  the  3rd  December  the 
Arabs  fell  back  again  into  the  desert,  and  we  were  beginning 
to  repair  the  damage  when  siiddenly,  on  the  4th  December, 
they  came  on  us  again  in  force,  attacked  the  post,  and  brought 
their  brass  gun  to  bear  upon  it  from  a  hill  six  hundred  yards 
distant.    At  half-past  four  o'clock  news  of  this  attack  was 
brought  to  me  at  Akasha  by  Lieutenant  de  Lisle  of  the  mounted 
infantry,  who  had  pluckily  ridden  out  from  the  beleaguered 
post  with  two  men  under  a  very  heavy  fire.    I  had  already 
drawn  from  my  angle  fifty  mounted  infantry,  seventy  camel 
corps,  and  fifty  hussars  to  Akasha,  and  with  these  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  infantry  we  started,  on  the  evening  of  the 
5th  December,  from  Akasha,  bringing  also  a  camel  gun,  and  a 
convoy  of  ninety  camels  with  water,  of  which  de  Lisle  said 
the  garrison  was  running  short.    My  telegraph  wires  were,  of 
course,  cut  on  the  east  side,  but  I  had  already  laid  a  second  line 
to  Wady  Haifa  along  the  west  shore  of  the  Nile,  and  that  was 
intact.     By  midnight  we  had  collected  at  Tanjour  road  three 
hundred  and  fifty  infantry,  two  hundred  camel  and  horse  men, 
and  one  gun  ;  provisions,  water,  and  ammunition  on  camels ; 
and  with  these  we  started  for  Ambigol  at  1  a.m.    Four  hours' 
steady  marching  brought  us  to  the  khor  or  defile  leading  into 
Ambigol  Wells,  and  as  day  broke  we  were  at  the  fort.    The 
Dervishes  had  fled.    A  few  deserters  came  in,  and  from  them 
we  heard  the  details  of  the  attack.    The  Dervish  force,  about 
nine  hundred  strong,  of  whom  four  hundred  had  rifles,  under 
Es  Zain,  an  old  enemy  of  ours  on  the  Shukook,  had  left  Amara 
on  the  29th,  half  of  them  mounted.    On  the  evening  of  tl» 
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Ist  December  they  were  east  of  Ambicol     The  n,Vhf«  n* 
the  2nd  and  3rd  were  spent  tearing  up  the  raUway  ^^en 
dayhght  came  they  retired  into  the  desert     On  I^it.i,^ 
at^ked  the  fort  from  aU  sides.  hau^^The'ir  ^  on  t'o't  S 

at  It  from  the  fort.    We  had  one  man  killed  and  one  wounded^ 
the  Arabs  lost  about  twenty  aU  told.    I  left  a  grardrcom-' 
pany  of  the  Berks  Regiment  at  Ambigol,  and  w!  marcheS  b^k 
to  ^asha.  where  we  arrived  at  sunset,  having  coverS  ow 
fn^r.r  *^^^*yf  "-^  ^^^^^'  thirty  mUes  of  x^t  on  fo^ 
In  less  than  a  week  we  had  the  railway  repaired  and  tr^^In, 
ruxmmg  through  from  Haifa  to  Akasha^lX  The  iTk  o 
hat  w^k  never  found  outside  record  or  acknowledgment  but 
I  owe  It  to  the  brave  feUows  who  freely  gave  me  thf^oil'  ZJ 
sweat  to  say  something  about  it  evenXat  thifd^^^tance "1 

rthaffi^t;'  '  W  f "h  *h  f  *'^  "°^^  °^  °"^  hundred  mr^ith 

1  thl^Z;  A^K      '?  ^'^"^  ^^"'y  '^^'  ^"d  with  seven  or 

eight  thousand  Arabs  m  front  and  on  our  flanks  for  fifty  mUes 

we  held  our  own  from  Kosheh  to  Ambigol.  repaked  Tver' 

.  *^^f  't  occurred,  and  gave  back  shot  for  shot  on  both 

m  r^n  tt:  f  V^f  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  --  P"*  tt  thousand 
toThI  f        I  ^*f  ■  ^^  '•^i^forcements  were  daUy  arriving 

It  th^H  T"'^  """'/^^  ""'''■  ^«  2*^  ^-«  Boon  a«tif 
men  at^hr.'.  TT^  '""^^  ^°^^^^  ^^^  three  thousand 
men  at  night  through  the  hills,  and  struck  at  Mograka  and 
F^ket,  where  I  had  some  Egyptian  troops.  I  gofword  at 
^ha  late  m  the  evening  that  he  was  on  t^he  swoo'p  at  lit 
and  marched  at  sunrise  next  morning  with  five  hundred  men 

d  t^i  ^r  h"1,'^'  ^"'^''"  ^^«^"^°*«'  —ted  men.' 

hU  mer,^  £  '  ^  *''"  ^'f  ^  ^°^^  *°  ^^^^^^ '  but  Es  Zain  and 
ni3  merry  men  agam  vanished  into  the  hills 

right   het'  "tZ^a\^''^''  "°^  '•^^^  °«  *°  Kosheh-aU  was 

I  ran  an^h  J        ^^5'  ""''"  «""^«  "^°^^  *«*i^«  ^^^T  day. 

^^thTtrt  .Tthe  w""'  ""'^-^^^^  °'  «^"  ammTnitio^n 
with  1  !  '  ^  ,  ^"^^  8°"'g  *g^hi.  reinforced  Mograka 
with  a  company  of  the  West  Kent  and  one  gun.  and  reSd 

12;?'"°^  "'  '^^'''  ^'  Firket-anotheH^g  dir^ 
J'  ucaaquaners  at  Firket.    It  was  a  good  point  at  which 
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to  oonoentrate  the  force  now  moving  slowly  up  from  Cairo, 
and  meanwhile  I  could  keep  an  eye  on  Kosheh  and  Mograka, 
and  another  on  the  desert  route  to  Akasha  and  rail-head. 
Of  course,  the  reports  of  alarms  and  excursions  were  incessant. 
Some  of  them  were  very  funny.    One  evening  a  strong  patrol 
of  mounted  infantry  returned  to  Firket  after  dark  reporting 
that  they  had  found  the  fort  of  Mograka  surrounded  by 
Dervishes,  whose  banners  were  planted  across  the  track  leading 
from  Firket  to  that  post.    They  had  engaged  the  Dervishes 
at  close  range  ;  the  fire  was  hotly  returned  ;  then  the  Arabs 
retreated,  and  the  patrol  had  fallen  back  on  Firket  without 
loss.    That  of  the  enemy  must  have  been  very  he  ivy.    I 
marched  at  daybreak  next  morning  for  Mograka.    There  was 
no  trace  of  any  enemy ;  but  the  commandant  met  me  in  front 
of  his  fort  to  report  that  he  had  been  heavily  attacked  on  the 
preceding  evening  by  a  large  force  of  Arabs,  that  he  had 
repulsed  the  attack  with  heavy  loss  to  the  assailants,  and  that 
his  garrison  had  not  suffered.    I  had  many  doubts  the  evening 
before  about  this  mysterious  Arab  attack  on  Mograka,  the 
baimers,  and  the  rest  of  the  patrol  story  ;  the  commandant's 
account  did  not  dispel  them.    What  had  really  happened  was 
that  the  mounted  infantry  had  volleyed  at  the  Egyptian  soldiers 
outside  their  fort  while  engaged  in  the  dusk  upon  certain  evening 
duties  and  ablutions,  and  the  Egyptians  in  the  fort  had  volleyed 
back  at  the  patrol,  each  defeating  the  other,  happily  without 
wound  or  graze  on  either  side. 

Ten  more  days  of  firing,  scouting,  marching,  moving  conveys 
of  stores  from  Akasha  forward,  sen(ing  sick  and  wounded  do^, 
and  passing  small  reinforcements  up,  now  went  on ;  and  at  last 
there  seemed  a  prospect  of  bringing  matters  to  a  conclusion 
before  Kosheh.  That  little  post  did  its  work  splendidly.  On 
16th  December  two  companies  of  the  Camerons  made  a  tortie 
at  daybreak  against  the  Arabs,  who  were  daily  creeping  nearer 
the  fort,  finding  cover  along  the  p^ore  as  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
fell.  Fourteen  Dervishes  were  ^j^jrised  and  bayoneted  in 
the  rocks. 

The  village  of  Absari,  to  the  south  of  Kosheh,  was  found  loop- 
holed  and  garrisoned.  The  Arabs  came  out  from  camp  at 
Ginniss  in  large  numbers,  and  the  Camerr-ns  fell  back  upon  the 
guns  of  the  fort,  which  got  many  shots  into  the  Arab  groups. 
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This  reconnaissance  va.  *^  ^21 

m  case  of  attack  aJ^^  ^^^.^T    ?? ?'°"  '"^  ^*«^«o^' 
attended  with  loss.    Major  Chalme^'n^f^'*'^'^**''^'  '*  ^« 

mortally.    Major  Hunter  of  the  QtHlIrr '^"**"*'»*  Cameron 
ously  wounded.    A  few  days  W  I  f  ^'°''  ""^  '^^^  *^^««'- 
Bance  to  discover  what  the  A^bstouwT   r^'^''  '^^°^^"- 
from  the  broken  and  high  ground  ?1       '*  ^"  *"^^^«d  them 
nver.    About  one  hundS  ^^^15^!  ^  °^"^  ^^^  ^^"^  the 
behind  the  hills  from  Mogr^r^^T^^^^^  *°  ^^«J«  ro"nd 
Gmn^s  from  the  east.    It  w^  in^n  J      ?°"'  *°  ^PP'^ch 
the  effect  this  movement  halL^^^L  i^  ^^resting  to  watch 
mdes  south  of  Kosheh.    Firs?  T  it      T'J  "^'"P^  ^^^  three 
out  of  the  broken  ground  t^li*%„^"  ^'^^  "^«hing  ma^ 
canght  sight  of  the  cavahy  mo^^^'f^  '  >  ^^  ^^^dently 
^oing  to  give  the  alarm.    I  s^  J^r.  "^  *^.^  ^^'  ^^^  wi 
the  exact  time  taken.    Firnt^       ^  ""^^^  ^  hand  noting 
0?!^"'^^™  the  shore^r^4t°"^,^^  T  '"^^  -*"' 
of  Dervishes  passed  streamiii^^he  t^  ''?^  ^^^  '^^"d 
he  higber  ridges.    What  IwLS  f^  «  ?''"  ^^*^«  »P  to 
;me  It  would  take  the  Arabrto^*^.1?^  °^'  ^^  *^«  ^^^t 
which  rose  round  the  tanrie  of  h?T     ^'^  dominating  ridge 
0     miles  from  KosheT^atltZ!T'^  '^'^^^  *^  - 
t     .une  to  a  second  :  twTntv  m  °V^° /^om  Ginniss.    I  got 
r  ^  gi-n  the  first  alan^Tl';Te"£uf'^''^  ^^^  ^^defte 
^^rvishes  on  the  skyline  of  The  hl\^  ^^  '?**"  °f  many 
'jounted  men.   follLec   by   fo^^"^«-    Another  body  of 

7ce  to  close  quarters,  butTfrb  °  ^^.1"  *^^  ^^^^^i-- 
the  front  of  Kosheh,  ind  reUrS  fi  .^•'"'  ^°«^^^'  P^mg 
r'P-nies  of  Camerons  to  thSn  fhe  ,?"  -"°*  °"'  *^^ 
Arab  mounted  men.  foUowed  kT.  ,  ^'^"^  ^^'  The 
00  .came  on  weU.'  BaJ^  f^nV^T'  °'  ^"^^  ^^  ^he^ 
f  the  fort.  A  wide  khToi!^L  .  ^^^  '^^  ^^o"*  W 
r  '^  ^'  ^<>'fc.  and^roTSS  '^'  ^^  directly^ 

^ollo^ed  by  the  Arabs.     O^J^f  ^n  ^'"  ,^*'^'  «^<«!^ 

°hief  m  particular  p««ed  the 
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pu^uit  very  closely.    ^^^^Zt::^^^^:' '^' r^^^^ 

galloped  among  our  ^^^^^^.^^^^^  Jlan  el  Azreck.  the  best 
to  be  the  celebrated  Kordof  an  EimrU8^  ^^^  ^^_ 

fighting  leader  in  the  Dervish  army,    ^^^j^  J      ,i„g  back 

dLly.lnd  presently  ---J/,fEVi.S^^^on  their  shoulders, 
over  the  khor.bearmg  the  body  of  ^i  ^^^^  Cairo 

A  few  days  later  *he^^*t.°J  t^«  ^^^  ^^^^ck  Stevenson, 
reached  Firket.  -"^  jf  ^^^..Xufeli;  and  large  sta^  •  I 
the  commander-m-chie  .  G^i^e^_^^^^^^^^  ammunition,  and  plan 
had  everj-thing  ready  ^«\*^!.^[,,  The  fnr^  at  Kosheh  had 
of  attack  upon  the  Arabs  at  G^««^  the  k-uc-drawn-out  task 
done  its  work.  We  were  aU  tired  J^^^^  ^^  ^^e  Nile  had 
which  the  delays  ^-^f^^^y  ^^I'Z^tile  garrison  in  the 
S^rhldX^ -e%U  Susald  Arabs,  and  preserved  the 

railway  to  Wady  Halfa^  thousand  men  vas 

On  the  mh  ?--^yJrbetwi^ 
concentrated  ir.     ^P*™,^°:_-ug  next  morning.    I  suppose 
ready  to  mo.r>  '^g»"«Vfii  but  somehow  I  wasn't.    As  old 
ought  to  have  ^-;^tr;l^^r:.en,  so  younger  men 
people  may  Uve  too  long  for  yo    g  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

may  do  too  well  for  older  people-  J^*  ,  ^^j^^^^^. 

I  thought ;  but  it  doesn't  m^ter  now^  j^^         ^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

for  message  of  ^^^^^ VCuackld  o^^^^^^^^  °^  -  ''' 

In  thTNUe  to  the  south  of  Wady  Haifa. 

.  I  ao  not  see  how  it  will  ^l^^l^llZ^^fy^T^^^^^^ 
south  of  Wady  Haifa  to  prever^  the  A^absenv^^  ^ 

completely  destroying  ^^^^^^^^^^^  forcTmuch  too  small' 

Haifa     Your  line  is  far  too  long  ana  you 

V  J^  «.  meetinc  of  officers  that  day  near 
General  Stevenson  ^'^^.^^^^^^^  idea  of  the  next  day  s 
Mograka.  and  I  was  -ked  ^o  s^te  my^  ^^^  ^^^, 
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point  wag  reached  before  the  Arabs  got  to  it  from  Ginnisg,  we 
held  them  in  the  hoUow  of  our  hands  ;  if  not,  they  had  every 
chance  of  holding  w.  The  ground  between  us  and  the  ridjre 
was  extremely  broken  and  intersected  with  sudden  ravine^ 
but  I  thought  I  could  take  my  tlu-ee  battaUona  there  before 
dayhght  revealed  our  march  to  the  Dervishes.  J  was  told  to 
do  as  I  liked. 

That  evening  I  we  it  out  to  the  desert  clear  of  Kcsheh,  and 
put  two  biggish  stones  to  mark  the  front  of  an  infantry  battalion 
Btandmg  m  quarter  column.  Thirty  or  forty  yards  behind 
the  left-hand  one  of  the  two  stones  I  placed  a  third  and  fourth 
stone,  laid  very  carefully  in  a  line  bearing  over  the  centre  of 
the  saw-back  ridge,  and  full  on  the  flat  top  of  Gebel  Abri 
a  mountain  about  eight  miles  distant  to  the  south.  I  said 
nothing  to  anybody,  but  ordered  my  tlnee  battalions  and  six 
camel  guns  to  parade  next  morning.  When  night  had  quite 
faUen  I  went  out  to  my  stones  agam,  and  saw  that  the  top 
of  Gebel  Abri  was  quite  discernible  over  the  centre  of  the  saw- 
back  ndge  in  the  deeert,  east  of  Ginniss. 

Before    dawn    I    'dressed'  the   Berkshire    Battalion    in 
quarter  column  squarely  upon  these  stones.    Two  battalions 
the  West  Kent  and  Durhams,  feU  in  with  their  loading  com- 
panies m  line,  on  the  reai'  company  of  the  Berks,  one  to  right 
and  the  other  to  lef*.   of   that   battaUon.    This   formation 
gave  three  sides  of  a  Hollow  square.    Into  that  hollow  I  put 
the  SIX  Egyptian  camel  guns,  ambulance  stretchers,  spare 
ammunition,  water  camels,  etc.,  and  I  closed  the  rear  face  of 
the  hoUow  with  a  scratch  battalion  of  six  companies,  made  up 
of  two  companies  from  the  three  battalions.    This  compact 
force  was  led  by  a  sergeant  of  the  Berks  Regiment.    On  the 
left  of  the  leading  company,  and  behind  this  sergeant,  I  myself 
rode,  to  see  that  he  led  straight  upon  Gebel  Abri.    Wlien 
everything  was  ready  it  was  fifteen  minutes  to  five  ;  no  moon  • 
a  misty,  grey  gloom  was  over  the  desert,  but  the  dark  top  of 
Oebel  Abri  showed  distinctly  above  the  horizon  neariy  due 
south.    I  sent  back  to  the  general,  who,  with  his  second  brigade 
of  British  and  Egyptian  troops,  was  about  six  hundred  yards 
m  rear,  that  I  was  quite  ready  to  advance.    A  message  was 
returned  asking  me  to  wait,  as  the  second  brigade  was  not  yet 
ready ;  but  as  I  had  very  closely  timed  the  march  to  be  done 


If 
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*  J  ™.  T  a«nt  back  again  to  say  that  it  was 
with  the  hour  of  ^^'J^^^  J^ad^should  Btkrt  at  6  a.m.  ; 
imperatively  necessary  that  ^jj"^^  j^^^^.  The  line  of 
and  ..hen  that  hour  came.  ^«  ^^^^^^^^  fr^m  the  lower 

march  laid  on  ^^^l^^C^'ky  nC^^^^  °^  «^^ 

levels  near  the  nver  mto  t^^^^*^^y  "^  the  flank  posi- 

and  Amara.    We  were  P^^^^  °^^^^^^^^^^  of  Kosheh. 

tions  held  by  the  Dervish^  ^J^^^^^^'^,  eeded.  We 
diverging  farther  »^f y.*^^J^^/i  grov^  and  scattered 
could  see  the  «nemy  s  faes  ^  th«  P^^  ^^  i,^,kmg  of  dogs 
mud  houses  by  the  «^°^f '  ^J*  ^^^^^^  as  yet  to  indi- 

to  the  right  as  ^^  P^^^^'^^  *^"7  ouTmovements.  For  quite 
cate  that  the  Arabs  ^^^^^^^^^J^^^"'  ^^  ^ough  and  broken 
an  hour  the  march  -^^  ^  ^*Xf  or^^u  ual^teepn^  had 
ground.    At  tmies  a  ravme  or  ^o'  °  ^^  Q^bei  Abri 

to  be  crossed,  in  parsing  ^hich  thegm^j  ^  ^^^  ^  ^^^ 

disappeared  from  view ;  but  »J  ?T  "^^  tnd  as  we  ascended 

soutrm  1^--- ^J?^^:l*Xb^l7bri^^  again  m  sight. 

on  an  opposite  side  of  the  f»™ /^     ,     ,  to  show  in  the 

After  about  an  ^-^« -^^^J^^^oTthe  surrounding 

east,  and  one  ^^/^^'^^^^ir^uses  flong  the  river  to  our 

desert,  and  the  hne  of  P*^^.*°"    i-^iss  about  three-quarters 
right.    Wewerenowab^^Gi^.J^^j^^^y,^ 

of  a  mile  from  it.  ,^  °^' /,^2  which  was  the  entire  object 
ahead,  the  razor-backndge^  to  ga".w^^  ^^^^  .^  ^, 

of  the  ."^XT  S^Tar^oX%ound.  or  sign  of  movement 
increasing  hght.  ^/af^°°  1^  '  ^^  ^ext  quarter  of  a  mile 
had  come  from  the  ^'^\,^^f  ^  ".ft  of  the  Berkshire 
I  made  the  battalions  on  f  ^J^S^f^  *^^^^^  °tai  kept  its  even 

and  guiding  balUhon.  '"^^^^^^^^a^^^^^^ 
battaUon.    The  hght  8^^  "^f  ^'^^ounding  black  and  grey 
n^°^*  t:^:^r:iTmy  vt^r  Stm  n'o  enemy  show, 
rooks  and  ^*^f  ^^^ '";  l^  .till  unbroken  except  by  ow 

anywhere.  --f'^^^'^^^^Z.    I  rode  on  to  the  top  of  tl- 
footsteps  on  the  rocicy  sunaw. 
centre  of  the  raxor-back. 
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*^^  fu  ^T  ''*'*°«*^  ^  ^  ^*^*-  The  whole  desert 
at  the  farther  side  of  the  ridge  was  outlaid  before  us :  the  Iom 
Blopes  leading  down  to  the  wide  river,  which  stretched  west- 
ward, dotted  with  the  dark  isles  of  the  Amara  rapids  ;  the 
endless  Libyan  desert  at  the  farther  side  ;  the  line  of  scattered 
pahn  groves  and  houses  on  the  nearer  shore,  from  which  many 
groups  of  Arab  horsemen  and  foot  spearmen  were  streaming 
into  the  rocks  and  khors  that  lay  immediately  in  our  front 

For  a  moment  I  thought  that  we  had  won  the  race  for  the 
ndge  by  a  mile ;   but  it  was  not  eo-we  had  onlv  won  it  by  a 
few  hundred  yards  ;   for  as  soon  us  some  more  figures  of  our 
people  showed  over  the  top.  fire  opened  along  a  front  of  eight 
hundred  or  a  thousand  yards  from  numerous  concealed  enemies, 
some  of  whom  were  within  two  hundred  paces  of  the  height 
on  which  we  stood.    These  riflemen  were  the  leading  scouts 
of  the  advancing  Arab  army,  making  for  the  ridge.    I  ordered 
the  three  battahon.  to  line  the  ridge,  for  the  sun  was  now  -ising 
at  our  backs,  making  things  very  visible  to  people  on  the 
lower  ground  to  the  west.    The  lower  khors  in  our  fror^  were 
qmckly  filhng  with  Arabs  from  the  palm  groves.    The  Berk- 
rfures  got  first  mto  position  on  the  crest,  and  while  the  two 
flank  battahons  were  coming  up  I  had  time  to  look  round  and 
see  where  our  supporting  brigade  was. 

♦  ^LT,!  l°°f  "^"^  ^^^^'  ^"^*^  *^o  °»iJes,  and  it  appeared 
to  be  halted   facing  the  village  of  Absari.    The  regiment  of 
cavahry  which  had  orders  to  move  on  the  left  of  my  brigade. 
wcU  out  m  the  desert,  was  also  visible  about  a  mile  to  the  south- 
east.   It  was  quite  evident  that  in  a  few  minutes  more  I  should 
have  the  entire  Arab  force  on  this  bank  of  the  river  in  our 
umnediate  front.    The  whole  scene,  as  the  sun  came  up, 
presented  a  very  striking  spectacle.    For  a  few  minutes  the 
hre  in  our  front  went  on.  and  the  bullets  came  flying  across  the 
top  of  the  ridge  fast  and  thick,  so  far  without  reply.    But  it  was 
now  our  turn  to  begin.    The  Berkshires  opened  the  baU.  and  a 
iJjU  of  bullets  soon  swept  the  edges  of  the  ravines  in  our  front. 

h„f  iw  *^  °''^'  ^^  "P  ^^  fi"^'  *°*i  t^e  West  Kent  followed. 
Z^r  *^''  f  ^^  ''*"  aU  in  line  I  caUed  up  the  Egyptian 
ejmel  Krupp  battery  under  Colonel  Woodhouse.  Above  the 
I  faSf  r/  !  ^'  *^°"*  "  thousand  yards  in  our  front  a  large 
'on»  of  Armbt  wu  gathering :  we  could  see  spear  heads  and 
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banners  showing.    One  flag.  p«^cularlynotteeabte^y^^^ 
fnM«  wM  carried  by  a  man  on  horseback.    Colonel  Wooonouse 

M  thev  came  up  to  the  crest,  and  m  a  few  moments  a  hau  ot 
as  iney  came  up  v  ,  ,^  ,,„  ...x  -  giones  and  across  the 
buUets  was  sweepmg  down  the  outer  »^°P^°^  *?  ,  .  ,  .^p, 
khors  and  ravines,  into  which  the  spearmen  and  «^eir  leader 

for  at  that  date  it  had  not  become  the  order  or  the  habit  to 

•"^One  could  now  iudge  what  the  -«!*  jo^^l^^^*^:,^: 
had  the  Arabs  got  possession  of  this  "dg\ ^^^^Xan 
had  only  saved  it  by  a  few  minutes     It  had  *'««^^f  ^  *^^^ 
!1     If  Oebel  Abri  had  not  been  where  it  was,  I  don  t  think 
atuM  h^'tefn  doue.    Finding  that  they  -.dd^.^'-^ 

':::t.Z^^•i:^^on^y  teU  by  th.  ^J^  ^ 
1,.™.™  Aowing  at  interval,  above  the  edges.  To  check  tM 
m^re^Tft.  flank  I  «nt  the  Egyptian  camel  o^^ 
^^nTl^ft  of  our  line,  and  mov«i  th.  re«,m  battab™ 

'"rharaU^^'tntioned  th.  nan.,  of  Said  R«lwan  .1 
Kori'o';^,  t^Unant  to  the  cjmel  ^r^     ^^^^^^^^ 

"""  rr.^Ti:?d^  £:  eS;  ana'thf  ^en  «. 
S  -ay  do^thfkl^rm  their  front.  Suddenly  a  ^r^p 
of"^::^L  ruA«l  from  .om.  rocl»  "-"a^th™  ^« 
began  eUbbing  th.  <»m.l..  W.  couM  ""t  f'-'^^^S 
the  m«.  of  the  camel  corp.  wm«  m  the  hn.  »' «f>°'' "^"^ 
*.ir  eameli  I  ihouted  to  the  camel-mm  to  clw  oB  to  u" 
Uft  a^^ve  u.  a  ol«r  fl.ld  of  fi«  i  th.y  did  .o,  all  ex-^ 
^dtVhriing  th.  Derviabe.  h«>king  at  hi.  oamd.,  cbar«ri 
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singly  into  their  midst,  and  began  to  hew  and  hack  at  them 
right  and  left.  It  was  a  strange  sight,  such  a  one  as  must 
have  been  frequently  seen  in  Crusader  times  ;  and  to  make  it 
still  more  of  mediaeval  fashion,  the  Dervish  swords  were  of 
the  old  straight,  double-edged  blade  and  two-handed  type, 
precisely  such  as  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Nubian  soldiers  in  the 
Talisman  might  have  carried.  On  the  present  occasion  the 
Dervish  swords  had  the  best  of  it,  and  Said  Redwan  got  out 
in  several  places,  and  went  down  among  his  camels  ;  but  this 
temporary  fall  saved  his  life,  for  his  assailants  were  picked  off 
by  our  men  once  the  ground  was  cleat.  A  few  other  fanatics 
now  appeared  from  the  rocks,  hopping  in  the  strangest  fashion 
aa  they  made  straight  for  our  men.  One  or  two  of  them  got 
80  close  to  the  line  before  they  fell  that  one  could  see  every 
feature  of  their  faces  distorted  with  the  delirium  of  fanatical 
enthusiasm,  the  lips  moving  in  prayer,  the  eyes  rolling,  their 
swords  raised  in  both  hands,  twirling  in  a  ceaseless  circle  above 
their  heads.  I  could  not  discern  any  sign  of  rage  in  the  ex- 
pression of  their  faces ;  it  seemed  to  be  the  ecstasy  of  self- 
martyrdom.  The  battle  was  soon  over;  we  had  had  it  all 
to  ourselves. 

I  would  now  change  front  tr  the  right  and  move  down  the 
slopes  upon  the  Arab  camps  in  and  behind  Ginniss.  So, 
wndmg  wc^  to  the  generals  and  the  Second  Brigade,  who  were 
still  more  than  a  mile  behind  us,  and  sending  an  officer  also  to 
inform  the  cavalry  on  our  left,  another  mile  to  the  east,  that  I 
was  about  to  move  upon  the  river,  I  wheeled  the  line  the 
eighth  of  a  circlr  on  its  right,  and,  picking  up  our  woimded 
men,  began  our  march  on  Ginniss.  J  added  to  my  message 
to  the  colonel  of  the  cavalry  that,  so  tar  as  I  could  see,  the 
Arabs  were  retreating  along  the  Nile  shore  towards  Atab ;  that 
he  should  conform  to  my  movement,  and  thus  place  his  regi- 
ment upon  the  line  of  the  retreating  enemy.  Then  we  went 
straight  for  Ginniss.  In  half  an  hour  we  were  there.  The 
Arabs  had  fled  along  the  palm  patches  and  river  shore  beyond 
Atab,  leaving  two  guns,  fourteen  standards,  some  wounded, 
and  about  two  thousand  medgideah  dollars  in  our  hands.  The 
oavalry  missed  their  chance.  Although  they  were  full  on  the 
flank  of  the  retreating  Dervishes,  their  commanding  officer 
drew  up  his  men  at  Atab  and  began  firing  at  the  fugitives. 
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Twenty  minuteB  after  we  reached  Qinni-.,  the  Second  Brigade 
c^  upfwith  the  generals  and  their  respective  staff.    I  lo^«d 
^  DeVviBh  donkeys  with  the  Arab  standards  took  them  to 
Z^K^erals.  and  presented  them.    That  was  t^e  end  of  th 
Uttie  o  Slniss.    We  lost  only  one  officer  kined-Jj^^^- 
Soltau  of  the  Berkshire  Regiment.    He  was  shot  through  tlie 
W  a  minute  or  two  after  we  gamed  the  ra^o^-^^^^  "^^ 
H^as  a  splendid  specimen  of  youthful  manhood  as  he  stood 
Si^d  the  men  of  his  company,  who  were  lymg  agamst  the 
tor^fthe  ridge  ;  nor  did  he  look  one  whit  le^  s^endjd  when 
a  moment  later,  he  lay  stretch^  on  his  back  on  th«  rock^ 
desert  with  his  sword  still  held  firm  m  his  hand.    We  buned 
h^^CdeeertouteideGimuss.    A  touchmg  thmg  happened 
at  that  simple  funeral.    Sojtau  had  a  pet  dog  which  he  took 
^th  him  wherever  he  went.    It  was  a  tmy  .f/^' °*  ^^^^^^^^ 
spaniel  type.  but.  smaU  as  that  anin^as.^t  had  the  1^-* 
heart  of  any  d(Mt  I  had  ever  seen,    ims  was  ^"*''  """^j^j 
^e  bSy  of  th?dead  officer  was  carried  on  a  stretcher  behmd 
^  bS^  Regiment  as  we  marched  from  the  ndge  ^d 
Z  ftretcher.  c^ered  by  a  Union  Jack.  ^aB  put  m  a J^t 
for  a  couple  of  hours  while  a  grave  was  bemg  dug  "^  thedesert 
men  all  was  ready,  we  followed  the  body  to  its  ]Mt  rest. 
Si  str^^hTwas  laS  on  the  ground  ^^-^-t  from  tje  grave, 
i^d  the  Union  Jack  lifted.    The  body.  Bill  m  tm^onn,  w« 
then  raised  by  four  men  and  lowered  mto  the  grave  .    but, 
^we^^n  one  side  of  the  blood-stained  stretcher  m  smaUer 
Zpe  ian  ever  before,  was  the  tiny  dog.    I  have  never 
J^tntten  Sie  way  in  which  that  black  atom  dragged  iteelf, 
:S.tomL  stretcher  along  the  few  feet  of  sand  to 
the  X?  of  the  pit.  and  lay  there  with  its  head  hangmg 
do^  i^to  the  graJe.    When  some  one  lifted  it  away,  it  hun^ 
Sra  Uttle  de^  thing,  a  sight  sufficient  to  make  strong  men 
turn  aside. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

'"L'L-ILS'-  B--.S^  =«.%& -A- 

ttou«i  at  short  intervals  ^tflCte.2'    ^0^^!  ™?/°°: 
■»PP««.  that  it  arose  from  mT^^^ryUk^Zl    V   "!!,' 

^f:tr,a;rrs^tir.e:^/i-s 

■ny  valid  reason  for  this  muaketry  outbreak  at  Koshph  •  thZ 
««.  colonel  should  send  an  officTr's  pat:rtheret  L  t 
i  thk  ,i    '^  ""T*-    ^  ^°"'  °^  t^°  J'^ter  the  same^rr 
l^traLrT^;L'^h"'^  andagainlhadtogetu^t^;' 
repeat^  K;«iiu  f  ?  '*'°®  appUcation   for  assistance 

I  KovL    wT  ^  ^""^y"  *'  ^^^'^^l^-    This  time 

I    J^«uiOe  MM  thafc  place.    Your  own  positi.^  at  AtaL  iaaL- 
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I  *  i«  «-.««.     You  have  an  infantrv  battaUon  immediately  on  your 
Sf  ^nVh^^^t^  ba^orL.  are  on  your  left  at  GinniBS ; 
S?o  ba^rirS  wtiUe^.  two  battaUons  of  the  Egyptian  axmy, 
Zl  tt*whoTe  of  ttieSi'qnarter  staffs  are  al-th-^J^;*^:^ 
is  an  unfordable  river  behind  you  and  an  mipassable  desert  m  your 
front.    You  should  let  your  men  lie  down  and  rest. 
I  was  not  disturbed  again,  and  shortly  after  daybreak  news 
tZ^thTt  the  firing  had  been  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  few 
D^i  hes  i^  a  m^lu^near  Kosheh.  which  the  Second  Bngade 
wL^rppo'ed  to  have  captured  the  previous  J--«. -^^- 
WW  bombardment,  when  they  first  advanced  from  Kosheh 
Tr^oileys  were  fired  by  an  Egyptian  battelion  to  prevent 
S^rtBervishes  getting  out  1    Me-while  t^  I)«^^^^^^^^ 
had  fled  south  as  fast  as  Arab  legs  could  go.    AU  their  Nugg^ 
Lrl  hoiRted  sail  and  were  already  past  the  bend  of  the  r^iie  at 
Stkt'rrbd."''  got  a  report  from  the  cavalry  comi^jer 
after  dark  on  the  31st  that  they  had  reconnoitred  to  Quake 
wWch  w2  found  deserted  ;  that  the  Arab  Nuggers.  with  arms 
^o^dXet...  on  board,  were  -ported  to  be  tlurtyn^dess^^^^^^ 
of  Quake  and  that  he  had  not  deemed  it  advisable  to  pursue 
tLm     I  taew  that  part  of  the  NUe  well,  for  I  had  been  over 
t  ^quentiy  a  year  earUer.    The  currents  ran  swift  m  many 
pla^^    mre  had  been  little  wind  that  day.  and  I  behevd 
\tZ  BtiU  possible,  notwithstanding  lost  opportunities,  to 
nantnre  Bome  if  not  all,  of  the  Dervish  fleet. 

ArrS  at  dayUght  on  New  Year's  Day.  having  been 
suppSenUh  wo  days' rations,  a  couple  of  hundred  moun^ 
r^en  hor^s  and  camels,  under  Major  Smith-Domen  of  he 
ESi^nrin'started  from  Abri.  the  old  Lotus,  stem-wheeler, 

nToSe^rtbrTt:thetrh,  through  Mahass  and  Sukkot. 
At'l^l:^  I  found  the  cavalry  halted,  a.d  the  Lo..  beache 
renairinc  damage  from  a  sunken  rock.  At  2  p.m.  sue  j 
Sr  weigh  again  :  at  sunset  I  came  up  with  the  cava^, 
Zt^  n^lf Kurtingo.  One  Nugger  hada  Iready  been  capUi^^^ 
Ld  others  were  only  t«n  mUes  ahead.  There  ^a^httle jm^ 
the  Arabs  were  tracking.  The  capture  oj  the  boate  w^  n^^ 
assured.  I  sent  the  cavalry  on  to  Kosheh.  When  night  feui 
^fmyi^lf.  with  a  single  Egypti«i  or^riy,  no  food  fo^ 
c^  Wankfts.  my  Uttle  Arab  pony  dead-tired.at  a  spot  some  mito 
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^^™a  («ner,U  BnUer,  „port  to  tl,„  S<«reto,y  „«  Stole  for 

l!«'fl^M°h!ilL'""'  *"  mid-Jaauar,.  and  wa.  glad  to 
rU.TC;'''  ""'  °°°'"°  °'  "'°'"^'  »"  --^  the 
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among  the  indigenous  peoples  of  the  Nile  from  Khartoum  to 
the  sea.  The  Greek,  the  Syrian,  the  outlander  generally,  the 
Jewish  'Shroff,'  the  semi-Christian  inhabitants  might  wish 
to  see  us  in  a  land  which  was  no  more  theirs  than  it  was  ours, 
but  the  Mohammedan,  whether  Arab  rover  or  Egjrptian  vil- 
lager, regarded  us  as  the  children  of  sin  and  the  accursed  of 
God.  The  sole  thing  they  liked  about  us  was  what  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cypnis  used  to  call  the  '  English  livre  sterling.'  It  was 
this  internal  weakness  in  our  position  on  the  Nile,  no  matter 
what  point  we  might  choose  for  our  frontier,  that  was  the 
real  difficulty.  It  resembled  a  bad  sea-wall  built  to  keep  the 
tides  in  check,  liable  always  to  have  the  sea  breskking  through. 

As  soon  as  the  little  campaign  at  Kosheh  was  over,  the 
generals  and, their  staffs  departed  for  Cairo,  where  the  wmter 
season  was  at  its  height.    Four  British  battalions  were  now  left 
in  my  command,  when  there  was  no  enemy  in  my  front.    Three 
months  earUer,  with  ten  thousand  active  enemies  before  me, 
I  had  to  face  the  situation  with  a  single  battalion,  slowly  rein- 
forced by  a  second  one.    But  although  I  had  no  enemy  in 
front,  I  had  a  very  pressing  and  active  one  in  my  midst— 
sickness.    I  knew  the  Nile  pretty  well  by  this  time.    Keep  the 
men  moving,  give  them  something  to  prevent  their  minds 
from  rusting,  and  you  get  on  fairly  well  in  these  Nubian  deserts. 
Stop,  form  camps,  remove  the  interests  of  active  life,  and 
immediately  fevers  in  their  worst  form  would  show,  increasing 
with  the  rising  temperature  of  the  summer  months,  until  they 
decimated   the   ranks   and   sapped  the   strength  of    entire 
battalions.    The  usual  drift  of  indecision  was  apparently  now 
setting  in  in  London. 

A  ^occupation  of  Dongola  after  Ginniss  would  have  been  a 
fortnight's  work,  but,  in  the  then  state  of  affairs  in  the  Soudan 
and  in  Egypt,  that  occupation  would  have  made  our  position 
only  more  costly,  more  difficult,  and  more  insecure.  Our 
soldiers  would  only  hav«'  Ued  in  Dongola,  when  the  hot  weather 
came,  instead  of  in  Wady  Haifa  or  at  Assouan.  For  English 
troops  and  English  gold  this  Soudan  was  only  a  bag  without  a 
bottom. 

ThcM,  however,  were  the  larger  and  more  general  aspects 
of  the  situation  I  had  now  to  deal  with.  The  particular  thing 
in  front  of  me  wai  the  rapid  approach  of  the  iwt  season,  sod 
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tooopa  at  and  south  of  WaJy  flSa'^l^.V  ^*^  ^^'"^d 
I  should  not  have  written  the  wo^  •«  J  •  ^^"""^  °f  t^^ie 
had  before  me  now  some  of  the  W  ''"**«»*y''  if  I  had  not 
I  then  sent  by  telegr^;h '^d  iXT"^  *^'  ^*"^^«  ^^^ 

we  are  now  approaching  a  verv  *™« 
troo^:  weareoccupying^pJJ^^^  7f>n  ^r  Engliah 
fouled  by  previoua  occupation  3  fro^f^J^''^  ^^«  ^^  much 
^.    Our  sick-liat  i!  e:^p^ttl^^''^  '*  «  i^^Poasible  to 
bemg  m  hospital ;  our  barrack  «,S  J'  .^'^  *«"  Pe*"  cent. 
bedBteads.  nutl^esses.  ta^.  nTSs     O?!  ^«  ^-«  ^-^her 
battahons  are  in  tente.  and  to  b^d  Cl  t^^  °"*  °'  °»y  ^ur 
of  much  time,  since  the  d^trict  iTalii^  ?'  nien  will  be  a  work 
•tr-w  for  roofs.    I  have  nTtl^^'L^T'''^^  '^  '^^^  ««<» 
rr^.  ^  their  new  disposS^Jd  x*  W  t^'?"°°-  '"  «^ 
toM-misaion  of  this  telegra^to  S^H^f^  "'*'  '*^°"  °'  the 
-0  that  the  fullest  eflFortmay  be  ZdL^tf  If  "^^  ^  E°gl"»d. 
proton  of  the  «H,uisites  wlu^h^"' Jil^*?«"  ?  «"»«•  ^^  the 
the  hot  season,    ^ere  have  hZ  Z^^.  "®  ®''**"»hle  during 
week.  Which  a.  the  oootTs^^JSS^J'i.Xet*'^  "^^^ 

«T  ^  *  ,  •  ^PO"^.    I  had  to  show  cause.    I  did  bo 

medical  oflScer  wal  thaf  hTco^dTn^  '♦^"l  *^'  "^^^^^  gi^«n  by 
«  to  the  number  otZLl^t^'^S'l  'T''?  ^-^  AaaouaJ 
Ud  Mked  Assouan  on  the  iSh  S«  ^  Z"  ^*^  *'*^  ^^  that  Ko 
but  had  not  yet  "^efv^  them  ouTTtfl^T^  "^^^ 

P«»es  that  I  do  not  find  nro^f  nr^iT  *^h™arv.     Not  a  day 

^  di.t«,t  station. T,n«:u;ir^"'  *;^^  *"  "^^-^^ 

JWical  Department  should  have  th7«„„  •^^^  "*"  that  the 
t^tion  given  to  it  «i  was  acZ^^^X  nT""  °' ^^"^  «*^^- 
jnal  IhavenopenKm^nrSt^!  '^^'^'^^"^"^^ 
^  ^  ^r  the  goS  Of  thoilSlr^^rml':^,/ -^^ 
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through  five  monthi  to  » loiig  ■■riM  of  i«oomin*«^rti^^ 

KeTriSt    GwneroM  and  Durii«n.  h»ye  over  ten  p«o«it.  «Jc. 
SSoXiid  Berk,  are  inoie  heiathy ;  but  the  «ok-«^e  i»mc«.«ng. 

not  diminiBhiDg.* 

On  19th  February  I  wired  :— 

•  I  have  again  moat  urgently  to  caU  attention  to  tiie  state  of  the 
rick  to  Seloonuand.  We  have  now  two  hundred  «d  «^t  «ck 
h^  When  I  had  only  one  battalion  in  bngade  ^e  evacuation 
ITL  rick^wn  the  rivi  wa.  continuou.;  now.  with  a  hea^-«ck- 
roU  hi  four  battalions,  none  are  «sit  away,  and  mote  than  two 
w^  rick  men  are  kept  crowded  m  narrow  spaces  amid  the 
SVf  r^p;  eventh;woundedofGinni.sarekepthere.losmg 

«^  diy  a^d  the  sad  mirroundhigs  of  '^'>«^«~°;  «*  ^P^«; 
^^tJyeiterday.    The  hospital  is  so  ov«orowdod  Il»t  even 

ia^rrtomSaseoticms  we«  carried  on  in  sij^t  of  ^i'f^^J^r', 
?jSrC^«nSg.  ha.  been  goh«  on.  the 

^  is  oonteat  to  rit  afar  off  (at  As«>u«i)  ^^^g  v^  obJ«- 
tions  to  a  better  system,  and  opporing  my  rep«^tedp^^ 
^.  ringle  newiaper  oonenwodsnt  here,  the  syrtem  would  not 

last  a  day.* 

It  ha.  been  my  misfortune  in  life  to  tee  a  few  thii^  •  long 
way  oS^^toLAe«,me  enemies  by  that  foredght.  Tlu. 
™  one  of  these  occasion..  All  I  got  in  reply  we.  •  demand  to 
Tt  my  opiniouB  and  requirement  into  the  u^  f'^'^JZ 
^  a  letter,  and  to  robmit  it  for  the  cpn«J«J*^<f  ^^*  ^l 
^p^ors.  A.  we  were  already  on  the  threjhold  of  the  hot 
BeMon,  this  altogether  nnneoeMary  deky  made  me  feel  angry, 
bat  I  Mt  down  at  once  and  wrote  ;— 

'6m  Mtitch  low. 

•SB -On  numy  oooarion.  during  the  past  month  I  have  put 
for^X  tSph  tiie  requirements  of  the  tro^  ^er  my 
S,Zid  for^^suing  Simer.  as  reg«ds  hutting.  fuU^ro- 
;?ZTb«r«,k  equipment.  p«)tectic«  from  Oiesuiwaei^^ 

™lying  ice.  solar  hats,  fad  (lor  boai»«_^*^).  «*«:•  f?{J^ 
SSrwwe  made  in  such  ample  form,  and  ^^'^^^'^'^ 
SnS^  necesritie.  of  the  Soudwi  summer,  that  a^Jierwpw^ 

^^  must,  so  far  M  the  requirwnsBt.  are  conoK«rf.  t^ 
K  of  recapitulation  and  of  a  progre- leporl  so  f«r  a.  It  reUt« 

19  tiw  work  already  aooomplidied. 
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•firtda  d^  other  oomderotioM,  I  deviated  from  tteinrtniotkiM 
ojJltoed  m  the  .#,t«it.g«er.l..  minute  of  the^rS^iT 

ti^  ^         *2!,»"P\«  experience,  in  eighteen  m^ 

STJ^tiS-  ?^*t'  ^*'  °^  *^''  •^'^y"  '^**  •"  iS»p«able  from 
Oe  ^taons  of  the  tnjnsport  ^ce  on  the  riyerTto^immed^ 
rte  stepa  to  construct  hute  at  Koaheh,  Akaaha.  and  Wady  HdSL 

tontotooops  and  nabves  at  m>  much  per  hut.  if  completed  in^ 

IclS'jSf  *^ JT?***  ^  «»•  »»»*»  o«  the  Durham  BattaKon  at 
SJ^i^^u!*'"^  *°  ■"  *''*'^  «'"'**^»  o*  ^^  «eet  in  only  a 
£^^'  ^T  ',"^*  ''*^*'^  P"*"*"  »  «*riking  contrart  to 
the  «»taon  of  hut.  laet  year  at  Aaaouan.  KoroakTand  hX  at 
mne  of  which  places  the  troops  were  not  hutted  until  thThot 
MMMB  was  near  its  dose.' 


After  tnfttoig  in  Buccesrion  aU  the  subjects  already  raised 
in  my  telegrams  and  giving  a  list  of  our  most  pressing  wants- 
^Aree  OiouMiid  bedsteads  and  paillasses.  tabl«rforms.  four 
tho«»iid  «in  hate,  burning  glasses  for  boiling  water,  with  proper 
ke^  to  suit  th«n,  similar  to  those  used  by  the  French  troops 
^  ®^u  ~'  ^^"^  out  that  as  we  were  at  that  momeS 
MBdmg  fuel  by  rail  to  Akasha.  thence  by  boat  to  Dal,  thence 
by  eamds  to  Sarkamotto,  and  finally  by  boat  to  Kosheh,  at 
p^  eost  and  labour,  these  ghuses  would  soon  repay  their 
Mrt.    I  •Itodod  too  to  the  sense  of  isolation  which  was  felt  by 
^soldtera  of  the  brigade,  who  now  regarded  themselves  m 
being    •Imort  beyond  the  outside  edge  of  the  Empire.    They 
10*  m  vam  for  any  reference  to  them  in  the  home  newspapers 
•ttj  Uie  v«y  existence  of  this  distant  frontier  appears  tTbi 
lost  nght  of  at  home.'    No  doubt  there  were  reasons.  poUtical 
or  other,  for  this  state  of  seclusion,  but  soldiers  could  not 
be  expMJted  to  understand  tiiese  causes ;  and  the  sense  of  beina 
forgotten  or  ignored,  when  men  are  engaged  in  very  arduwa. 
woitmider  trying  conditions  of  climate  upon  a  distant  and 
«posed  frontfer,  is  not  eonduoive  to  their  health  or   oon- 
teatmmt.    I  eiided  t^us  : — 

fli^^^S?!?SL^  """^ t^r^  ^P"*"  "^  ^  atithoritie. 
«•  gravity  of  the  sense  which  I  entertained  of  the  medical  and 


.  if* 
>"■•  ■ 

til- 
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bulks  by  ■tra.tegio,  mlw»y,  ^^'T^^^^^TTZL  from  dontainiiiation. 
U>.b.>^^^^?'*^^^^^^^ahi^  high 

S::Z,^3  to  ~Sir»4  l«lUd-t  period  o.  tha  y~. 

«l-^w  in  iihe  wav  of  diafeant  centoJi*jd  •dministwtion,  rt  bM  auo 
obnaoies  in  too  way  wi  ^^"-  '^.xi^--  mwin  A^mua  and  npon 

imposed  upon  Ae  line  of  oommmucafaoiMi,  upon  Aswohi  ana  bp« 

Cairo,  very  urgwat  neoeMities  ol  Bopply. 

That  lefctCT  brouAt  mattow  to  a  climax.    It  miwt  have 
,e^  ^  about  the  4th.  and  BiigU«id  fa  B«ne  formjot 

Itbrsfv^i^e^S^vrZUaoldi^^  Theor^ 
?~i^Sate  withdrawal  had  come,  but  too  late  to  ^^  the 
U^TmLy  poor  fellowB.  The  heat  came  early  mAprf^ 
^d^iT^e^«^drawal  the  men  bejm  to  «ck«.  ^d  d» 
JTpifflrBxtracto  from  my  private  letters  will  beet  tell  the 

tale:— 

<  Halia,  Wth  IpriL 

^n  !.«.«  mmI  at  work  remoring  rtorea  and  men.    Another 
•  I  am  stdl  *»*«•' ?™,*?.];^'3SJ  cSed.    Only  one  battalion  i» 

whole  hot  aeaKm  ■•▼«»«***>•*«»» '*°^' 
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^•m-o.  wind  i*.wtag^„siT^'™ittrkSi?^:r^ 

tm  of  our  poor  taUon  in  fourtoM  d*n  h™.    Th!-         t^*'' 
5».  tour  h«udr«.^„k  :„»  «ntd2:^^,J^Z;  S^,' 

five  died  Of  heat  and  fever  last  month  (April).'  "wenty- 

M  t^e  E^ti^i  teoopB  had  now  arrived,  and  the  forte,  atores 
etc.,  had  been  handed  over  to  them.  ^^^ 

•  rjin,^  T  1  -i.        .    »   ,  '  ^^"'^  Half  A,  1(MA  if*,. 

wiiMi  I  lart  wrote  I  thought  mv  letter  WM  tn  h«  .  fi«-i        x 

Ct".^^^-,    "^-^--"^^ril^dJr^eS^ 
taw  for  perhaps  a  long  while.    I  do  not  know  whv  •  the«T^ 

^^^  fr^  «>d  the  last  "dotaU"  of  men  left  h^^^ 
•hBremamaU  alone,  and  apparently  for  a  long  period     Ud  to  «.« 

p  with  the  last  of  my  troops,  so  I  rednoed  my  servwate  soW  mv 

^Ti^'T^  *°  ^r\^  «^-  *-  *»^«  last'^m'meTf  ^'tolJ 

i  S;  (i^if^L^r  ,.^  ^«?  I  "»»  ««»•    You  camiot  imagSe 

^  isolation  and  lonehnea  of  the  place  now     Where  "  R^! 

i  ^^  ^''^.     "^  "  ^°"y  »««^  Tin  Cily  "  once  sto^  STis  v^t 

Priv.i  t™^*  talegrams  feom  Bormah  announcing  the  death  of 
I       "»aM«M  of  forty  poor  Jones's  from  the  same  causes.    Asfbr 

»  Y 
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help,  I  have  survived  a  few  others  before.    Poor  Martm.     «i     .g 
num."  died  at  ABSOuan  of  mmBtroke  two  days  ago.         ^  ^^  ^^^ 

•Unless  my  health  breaks  I  must  stay  unta  August.    ""PO^^^e 

BUence  is  maintained  as  to  what  goes  on  here.  ^^  ^^^ 

'  I  must  write  you  a  short  letter They  are  too  many  for 

^ou^Sand  actions  as  they  like.    But  what  does  it  aU  matter  ? 

•^lk  June. 

.  n«  «n*  e«iect  a  lone  letter  this  time.    I  am  wearing  out  the 

Do  not  «^*  '  ^^%i3en.  but  it  may  only  be  u  temporary 

Z"'ie«al^efno^duefo;  ten  days.    When  Jhe  aitemoon 

TmU.'tlth^tlTnghothoursJpaceupanddo^^^ 

I  fancy  I  have  walked  scores  of  miles  now  over  t     'e  crea  ui^ 

have  to  go  up  to  the  hut.     1  "^^^^^^.^^  hi^  head  suddenly 

!;^oserthtK:f^he7al:s^^t:rH^ 

^^I  ^vrhim  a  buUet  in  his  head  when  he  came  up  agam.  and  I 
have  not  seen  him  since.'  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  j^^^ 

.  In  face  of  the  mtense  heat  now  prevailing,  you  must  only  expect 
ri.ort  le«t^  from  me.    The  last  two  nights  H-^e  l«en  n^^y^ 

sponge  mto  the  Nile,  Kept)  pouring  v»  ♦u^»-*-  ;„  wet  niabt 

n^and  body,  sitting  for  hours  on  the  boat  ^h-^'^^^^^^^f^, 
clothes.     Nevertheless.  I  am  keeping  we.,  thankj^^ 
noor  officers  and  men  are  suffenng  terribly  at  A»«»««w-  J" 
CtHou^i'our.  ending  at  3  p.m.  yesterday  ^-«»;f„;^„t 
Len  ied  there.     More  than  three  mon^  J  J  ^^^^f^^^S 
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generataon  such  a  rate  rf  »,«  *  i-.  ^*^ 

Mo™  tjan  .  bun^*i;^S2^^£; -^^«  '7^  Briti^  soldier, 
hundred  8,0k  men  have  been  Jt?Jav  llf  .'^  T^'^'  ^^^  '^ 
I  hope  to  leave  here  for  Assouan  ^^'^ '  ^  *^^  "^''-^»*«  goe«  up. 
now  been  withdrawn.]  iT^^^T.'^^  fThe  prohibiUon  h^ 
the  remainder  of  the  troops  fro^^ssltn  T.^^^^''  *^  '*'°°^« 
in-inder  remaining.  The  ^mperSutT  ..  J^"  '^'"^  '«  '"^^  ^ 
and  aeventeen  degrees  in  the  shlde."!   ^""^'^^^^^  **«  one  hundred 

The  next  glimpse  of  aflFairB  is  from  Assouan  :- 

'I  got  down  from  Wadv  Half*  n        .  ''^■*'*  *'""'  '^*'- 

mtend  to  leave  me  here  I  do„f  t  *  *""?  .^^o.    How  long  they 
fever  for  the  la.t  three  ZysZ\^Z^  J  "^7  ""^  ^^^  ^^ 
bdious  fever  hke  those  on    hTu^t  ^  '  ,^/f  "'*•   ^'  ^^  ^^  a 
much  from  twelve  years  ago.    I  amt,?.      *  ^^'^^  '  ^"ff*"^^!  «o 
A«ia  tempen^ture  at  one  h^^di^^dttn  ^^''  ^""^  ^^^  ^« 
to  pick  up.     Our  losses  have  bSn^erT        ^^"^^  '*  '«  "o*  e«y 
^Jer;  dx  hundred  weakly^n^V"?C"'•    ^lungs  are  now 
•ddition  to  six  hundred  sick     Wh  ?    ^"^  *°*  '^"^  "ver.  in 
%Iiah  soldiers  herelHhetts^n,'"'"'^  '""^  '*  "  ^^*«Pi^ 

That  letter  was  to  hp  m«  1    ^  , 

■  F™..h  ■"  «<"«  "y  l«l  from  the  So„d«„.    ,  ^«, 

railwiT    nmmi^^      "'ouey.     jo  retire  to  VVa<lv  w.n    *'"P»re«1  to  un<lei-t«k« 
■■mrt,  theyehonld  h«fc««*Zi.i.'    '^.''K'""  troopn  were  .till  »«  iJr^  pmper 


*l. 
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.a.^.  the  day  ^o^o^'^f^^^l^Z^^^^^^ 
and  the  hospitftto  «?.  T^^'^^^^^^^'^J^to  another  between 
The  heat  was  blindmg.  ^»^^8  "^^u^^  and  twenty-two 
one  hundred  and  twelve  ^d  one  J^^^^^,^^  ,^,  utter 
degrees  in  the  shad.  On  tb^^h  June^,,^  ,,  elev«n  office, 
figure,  and,  as  I  have  said,  ca™^^^^  Tne  poor 
and  men  out  «   a  garr^on  of  about^n  ^^^^^^  ^ 

feUowB  were  pitiable  objects^  i^^     b  temperature, 

in  this  killing  heat ;    a  few  .^^f^?"^  ^^^^  ^ery  patient, 
^d  the  whole  must  have  pemhed^^eyje^^^^  ^^ 

lying  in  a  state  of  ^^^'^^'^^  "LnpoLd  of  very 
Dorset  Regiment,  recent  y  ^'^^^-^^  .  ^^.^y  ^ere  losing 
young  soldiers  ^e  ^^^^-nest  ^ffe^^  ^7^^  ^^  ^^ 

three  and  four  men  ^JJ^y-  ^  ^^^^^.^  cavern  of  great  Bize 
soldiers'  minds.  An  ^^^.^^P^^^^^J^  Assouan,  and  a  v.^t 
had  been  discovered  m  the  ^  ^^  ^he  usual  tomb- 

number  of  wooden  coffins  J.e^t",hA^  ^  ^^^  ,,^ 
rifling  Lad  t*k«^pU.e     It  w^ -^   ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^,^ 

had  been  utibsed  by  ^be  contrac  jdemic  was  sup- 

to  the  army  ^^r ^'^J  ^Z^' ^^  ^^o^  ^f  Z 
posed  to  have  had  ^^^^^^  ^^,y,  as  these  :  one  hundr«i 
there  was  no  need  to  seeR  tore  ^^^^  ^^^^  „„ 

and  twenty-two  ^^  J^^f  f  ^0%  coffins  to  fill  a  ne. 
occult  help  from  dead  "^«"»^!^°' r^j^an,  begun  a  year  and 
graveyard.  The  military  cemetery  ^[^^^^^^  ^^  ^,^  f  uU, 

I  ha/before  this  ^^-^^^^Zl^MrZ  t^^^  Y-  befo. 
m.en  1  was  on  thej  ^^^^  d\)f  an  lr«h  capUin  in  .-me 
this  time,  a  story  used  ^  ^J^^  °J  ^^^  ^Jpper  Gambia,  who 
West  Indian  regiment  «t»*'"'^f  "''J"  the  AuthoritieH  to  the 
had  sent  a  despatch  to  our  old  ^--^^J^  ^^,  ,,,,  ,,,J 

effect  that  he  could  not  ad-^  the^n  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^  ^ 

troop«  to  his  -"^''^^^f^^.t.ZvA  for  any  more.    Such  un 
there  was  not  room  1    *^»  ^rav  t>  a  J^^^^^^  ^^,,  i^^^J 

wonted  words,  when  thoy  ^'^'j'^^  f^^^^^^^  this  particular  M 
senses  of  the  officials  who  had  t"^l«^^J^^*^  a  despatch  U 
of  the  Empire,  and  orders  were -^^^^  ^^^  P^,     T^j 

to  Bathurst  for  inquiry  a.id  report.  Jt^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 

circumstances  rel**'^^^°  ^'^^'.fjll.as  found  in  his  bungalot 
were  as  sUted.    Captain  OFdhganw^foun^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

seated  m  a      Huiui3o     ^uau  .      - 
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riowly  f„„.  th.o;'^™c^"r;^'7,,'-^'«Mw„  dropping 
again  from  that  vesil  intn  fK«  .        ^**^'®  °'^®'  ^^ 

^t  chatty  a  C  W^Ls  terdTlf:^^^^^^^^^  •  ^^'^^  *^^« 
third  earthenware  cooler     VVhIn  II  ^""^  "^"t*^  ^'■°™  t*^e 

drank  ita  conrtT^i'^iacSg  th     fu^^^^^^ 
emptied.     After  br^kfasfTv^i  ^^  **''  °"*'  ^^'^^y 

thrL  bottle.  oJ  b:^d^pou:jr"r'  'r  '^^  ^"'^"^^  ^^^ 
chatties  were  empty,  Z^TltaJlr  Zr\\fJ''' 
went  on  to  say  that  the  OTiUigan  was  left  at  ^rpont  l^^d  tZ 
no  more  white  troops  were  sent  there.  I  rela  '  E'hTh  w 
Coast  yam,  because  it  exempUfies  a  certain  nh at  f  f  "' 
nature  which  invariably  comes  oi,f  in  f'^^*^.  ^^  ^"^an 

I^e  Will  go  on  Just  the^sarituaTwrhV;:  tTt^n 
men  or  one  m  a  day.     Is  not  fhf  l.«f+i  f  ,        ^  *®" 

t  ■      J  /I        »  "'^  '  ''"^  bottle  nose  of  thp  '  mii^n  • 

his  red  flag  of  no  surrender  ?  ™'*^ 

in  from  the  desert  of  theTpp"«|, "(?,"?'  ,T  ^^u^"" 
Ar.6.,  with  a  largo  convoy  Zkvt  in  olL";;  *  rt        '''''''•'' 

:  ^  5"pr„v.^t"d::;r£eron™;ed"i:  r 
««»i  of  about  ,ix,,  ,„„,„  „,,  iri,^  ,„j  [..„„;  ™„th/rd' 
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T  think  it  wM  the  celebrated  De  Lf«»p«  who.  "  »J>°y  ^^J 
K-  f!^W  ilXl  was  the  abetter  in  a  practical  joke  play«i 
his  f»t»^«5^^^^^P^i  X  had  discarded  one  of  his  wives.  The 
upon  a  nch  old  Turk  ^™>^*^  jj^^d  the  discarded 

'"^''^  ""ch"^^  SLk  and^n^emifsary  to  the  old  Turk 
Bpouse  a  nch  jet-blacK.  anu  «=  arrived  and  was  to  be 

to  say  that  a  new  slave  negress  had  just  arnve^  ^^^^ 

seen  at  a  dealer's  house  m  ^^''^^  rI^^T^rl\nm  for  his 
to  see  the  new  arrival,  and  end^  ^^^f  ^^^^^^  ,^^^^  slave.  I 
former  helpmeet  under  the  t>f  f  ^^»^«*;«^^  jj^y^.  ^^^,en 
can  believe  this  story  f rom  wha   ^ J^^J^^,^^^  ,hat  the 

the  slave  -o-yjZjTJoU.Z.  f'om  the  general  b 
procedure  was  to  t>e.  !^d  n«^  ^^^  f,^^  the  Arabs 

Cairo  h  s  -^^^-l^\.'^,y,rZ71m.  hod  to  get  food  into 
and  declared  free,  but  as  tne  po-r  vu    » 

their  bodies,  and  raiment  -^/.f /^^J,^^"",Sy  h^ 

to  be  seen  b,  an  «^P««*f^P'^*'^*''!,^^\tTwe^  washed  and 

L^I^rciSThTin-^u^^^^^^^^^  ""'IZZ 

fed,  and  doth^  in  ^^"-^  donfwith  them.  I  proposed  te 
the  question  ^^a*  J««  ^^  ^^^red  pounds  should  be  given 
Cairo  that  a  P'**®"*  °*  ^^'Jf, ''"^Tr^  t,!^^  would  then  be  die- 

missed  to  their  deserts  .    iu»  declared  that  thev  were 

free,  but  that  the  ''!'°^« ^  nffer^f  m^  r^g  each  a  man  of 
helpless,  should  be  given  the  offer  ^^r^^^  ^he  Black 
the  Black  Battalion  formerly  stationed  »*  ^^'^^^  ^^ed 
Battalion  and  the  black  ladies  ^%^^J^  ^,Znri, 
solutio,  .  In  order  to  carry  it ^  -th^  ^  ^^J^ 
of  the  Ikiohammedan  damage  nt^.  ^f^^  ^^  ^heir 
of  the  district  were  summoned  to  at^nd  a«d  pe^         ^^^^ 

several  functions,  rehgious  and  ^^^^  J^^.^'^e  Egypti-i 
The  Cadi,  the  Mamour.  and  an  ^^^.T^e  The  method  of 
Government  -^  P--"t'h::?tffil%  I^^  was  determined 
"'T^w^'Tbtk  i^y    tdt  front  of  the  Cadi's  table; 

at  them  «fd  they;t  he^  t^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  one  bU^ 
rin^"- trutad";^  her  that  she  was  no.  obM 


immmb^^smb^  ^mme  umiuumm^ffs^iBaisti  wi^-r^mx'm 
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to  select  any  of  the  three  put  forward,  and  that  there  were 
seyeral  other  threes  in  waiting ;  but,  in  ahnost  every  case,  she 
took  her  choice  easUy  and  without  restraint.    Then  the  Cadi 
and  the  Mamour  performed  their  respective  functions,  and 
again  and  again  the  same  process  went  on,  with  military 
precision      A  piece  of  paper  was  handed  to  the  sable  couple, 
who  usuaUy  disappeared  through  the  doorway  at  the  bwk 
hand  m  hand.    It  took  two  or  three  hours  to  marry  the  whole 
female  contingent    and  when  the  proceedings  terminated,  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  in  aU  the  long  sad  history  of  African 
slavery  there  had  never  been  a  happier  ending  to  a  skve 
convoy.    But  the  most  amusing  incident  in  the  proceedings 
immediately  foUowed.    All  the  married  men  vied  with  each 
o^er  m  deckmg  their  brides  in  the  best  European  finery  which 
the  Bazaar  m  Wady  Haifa  could  furnish,  and  within  an  hour 
ortwo  of  the  conclusion  of  the  marriage  contracts  the  sable 
brides  were  resplendent  in  the  brightest-coloured  muslins  and 
«hooe8,  many  of  them  in  high-heeled  boots,  and  nearly  all 
di^laymg,  as  they  strutted  about  the  Bazaar,  parasols,  scarves 
and  feathered  hats  in  great  variety.    The  process  of  civilisa- 
tion m  its  most  modem  and  advanced  form  had  taken  a  matter 
of  two  hoars.    The  pose  of  the  parasol  ovor  the  left  or  right 
ear  was  what  pleased  me  most-it  was  perfect.    Who  knows  ? 
pertiaps  the  French  fashion-plate  in  the  halfpenny  papers  is 
dflstmed  to  do  more  for  African  civilisation  than  all  the  human- 
Mung  efiorte  of  minister,  soWier,  sailor,  marine   and  ordinary 
European  trader  in  the  past  five  hundred  years. 

As  the  month  of  June  went  on,  the  heat  at  Assouan  now 
unceasing,  told  more  and  more  upon  me.  The  old  adage  of  the 
fish  out  of  water  was  apphoable  for  seven  hours  in  every 
twenty-four,  only  that  the  fish  was  frying  in  a  hot  pan  at  the 
same  time  that  he  gasped  for  breath.  It  was  curious  to  notice 
how  the  scorched  brain,  whenever  it  dozed  off  in  a  half-oonsoious 
state,  began  to  see  green  fields  and  hear  cool  sounds  and 
imagine  rushes  and  brookfj.  The  brain  had  its  mirages  as  weU 
M  the  desert.  One's  thoughts  reverted  to  distant  scjnes  in 
Worth  Amenca.  snow^jheeted  lakes,  and  nights  of  long  airo 
when  the  Aurora  flickered  over  great  pine  woods. 

5f^*  s^'ange  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  my  Ufe  had  seen  f 
Fifty-three  degrees  below  zero  on  the  North  Saakatehewan. 
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and  here  on  the  Nile  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  degrees  m 
the  shade,  above,  or  a  range  equal  to  that  between  the  freezing 
point  of  water  and  its  boiling  point.  Of  the  two  extremes, 
I  very  much  preferred  the  freezing  stage.  One  might  roast  or 
boil  oneself  when  freezing,  but  there  was  no  possibility  of 
freezing  the  boiling  blood.  I  have  known  nothing  sadder,  in 
the  course  of  my  service,  than  the  feeling  that  all  those  deaths 
and  invalidings  had  been  absolutely  unnecessary— as  much  so, 
indeed,  as  though  every  one  of  these  three  hundred  young 
soldiers  had  been  pitched  from  the  cliffs  above  the  First 
Cataract  into  the  Nile  with  a  stone  tied  to  his  neck.  To  me  it 
was  in  an  especial  degree  irritating,  because  I  had  foreseen  it 
in  ample  time  to  have  it  avoided. 

Young  man,  if  you  would  be  happy  in  life,  if  you  would  die 
rich  and  respected,  do  not  see  too  far  ahead !  The  rock,  the 
wreck,  the  hghthouse  a»e  all  steps  in  the  same  ladder,  suc- 
cessive numbers  in  the  catalogue ;  but  nobody  will  ever  thank 
you  for  having  discovered  the  rock  before  the  ship  was  wrecked 
upon  it,  and  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  when  the  Trinity 
Board  erect  the  hghthouse,  they  will  not  put  your  name  upon 
it.  On  the  whole,  summing  it  all  up  now,  I  should  be  disposed 
to  think  that  the  man  fares  best  who  does  his  best  and  leaves 
the  rest.  He  is  then  Uke  the  man  who  is  dealt  two  aces  in 
'  vingt-et-un.'  He  stands  to  win  on  either  card.  If  hia  pro- 
phecy has  come  true,  he  has  made  no  enemies.  If  it  has 
proved  false,  it  is  on'     his  friends  who  will  remind  him 

of  it. 

For  myself,  the  end  ji  my  work  m  the  Soudan  had  now 
come.  I  had  been  losing  strength  for  weeks,  and  the  low  fever 
which  made  food  nauseous  ran  one  down  still  quicker.  I  find 
no  letter  and  no  entry  in  a  notebook  from  the  24th  June  to 
the  5th  July,  and  I  have  only  the  haziest  recollection  of  that 
interval.  I  must  have  reached  the  condition  of  lethargif 
acceptation  which  I  had  noticed  so  often  in  the  sick  cases  in 
hospital. 

One  day  in  the  end  of  June  at  Assouan  the  senior  army 
doctor  came  to  see  me.  '  You  must  go  down  the  river  to  a 
cooler  climate,'  he  said  ;  '  you  will  not  get  better  here.'  '  But 
I  can't  go,'  I  said  ;  '  they  have  ordered  me  to  remam  here. 
and  I  won't  ask  them  for  leave.'     '  Then  I  'U  send  you  dow-n  ' 
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END  OF  THE  SOUDAN  CHAPTER  3« 

On  the  5th  July  I  ^t^  ,„^  Sheph«,rf',  Hotel,  CWro  - 
hurtlg  sat  upon  me  here  I  l^^l^  thoy  sent  mo  d„,v„.  .„<,, .  |,„^ 

expect  a  longer  letter.     Writing  is  troublesome.'  "* 

nun  all  sorts  of  bad  names  for  two  years  past    killing  Z^ 
whenever  we  got  the  chance,  but,  J27 ^l'  h^  wf s  Z 

^iSirc;:^:  IT  i^Thoie'siL^^  r  7^'^^--^^ 

rj^  shaj^g  i.  the  desert^rdl:  ''^Te  21^^.^^  1^ 

hmgs  ;   beguuung  and  end  of  empires,  builder  and  Leller  o" 

human  pnde  ;  hfe  in  death  and  death  ii,  life  ;  earliest  clvuLer 

::trou7:?!tsXoTbTro^?^  ra^r  Yr^-^^ 

Soret^.    ''Ju"  ^''  '*^^8  ^^'^  ^'^  Testament  as  you  never 
oessorf  ^f  /^*  'T."  '^'^  '^'  ^'""^  ^-^^^••«-  *he  nghtf^lTc! 

oTthe^d  wl  n?  r?*^  ^o^-enticles  from  all  sense  and  spin^ 
old  We  of  Jordan  and  GalUee.  of  Samaria  and  Judea 


M^ 
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than  are  the  inhabitanta  of  Greenland  from  thoM  of  Peru. 
Arab  Mohammedanism  is  a  thousand  times  closer  akin  to  the 
ways  and  days  of  David  than  you  are ;  I  am  not  quite  sure 
that  it  is  not  even  nearer  to  the  early  Christian  idea  of  life 
than  are  the  present  ideals  and  thoughts  of  the  so-caUed 
Christian  states  of  Western  Europe  ;  but  this  is  too  big  a  matter 

to  talk  of  here.  ,  xt  v 

One   little   bit    of    experience   of    Arab   or   Arab-Nubian 

ways  comes  to   mind   in   this   connection.      In   1884   I  wae 

given  as  interpreter,  one  Gamaul  Ohindi  by  name,  the  most 

Europeanised  Eastern  I  have  ever  come  into  contact  with. 

His  history  was  a  strange  one      Twenty  years  earUer  a  ncb 

English  lady,  travelling  on  the  Nile,  had  seen  Gamaul  on  ihe 

river  shore  near  Korosko,  a  naked  brat  of  five  or  six  years. 

The  brother  of  Gamaul,  a  year  older,  had  just  been  devoured 

by  a  crocodile ;    and  his  mother,  thinking,  perhaps,  that  i 

simihir  fate  might  be  in  store  for  other  members  of  her  family, 

was  willing  to  surrender  this  surviving  imp  for  a  consideration 

to  the  rich  English  '  sit.'    Brought  to  England,  and  educated 

with  the  greatest  care,  Gamaul  soon  blossomed  into  a  page- 

boy  of  exceptional  sharpness.    Then,  growing  older,  he  became 

valet ;  was  taken  to  travel  over  Europe,  and  rapidly  acquired 

a  practical  knowledge  of  French,  German,  and  Itahan.    He 

soon  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  marvel  of  civilised  progress. 

Here  was  a  real  Ethiopian  who,  if  his  skin  still  retained 

it«  original  colour,  had  at  least  shown  himself  amenable  to 

the  most  advanced  habits  of  Western  civiUsation.    He  wai 

presented  in  turn  to  the  Pope  and  to  the  Emperor  of  Austna. 

When  this  man  joined  me  at  Korti  I  was  deUghted  with  him 

he  seemed  to  be  aU  things  at  once.    He  rode  everything  from 

a  camel  to  a  donkey  ;    he  was  a  first-rate  shot.    Shot-giui 

cartridges  were  precious  things  on  the  Upper  NUe,  and  Ghmdi 

could  mancBuvre  a  flight  of  doves  so  ably  that  he  could  secure 

with  a  smgle  shot  a  bag  sufficient  to  give  three  persons  a  change 

of  food  at  dinner  from  the  everlasting  turned  beef  rations  ot 

Chicago.  ,  , 

One  dav  I  asked  him  how  it  was  that,  with  such  a  record  ot 
triumphant  career  through  the  courts  and  capitals  of  Euroj, 
he  had  come  back  again  to  this  dreary  desert  worid.  He 
answered  that  he  had  come  for  the  sake  of  the  sport  which  he 
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r„;^  "  »y  r«  the  ...  enjo^S;  :S  ot/^te  l^ 

arwrnoe  to  England  ;  and,  before  starting,  1  confided  a  ho^n 
.  camel,  and  a  la,«e  donkey  to  the  oare  o  OhtaSi      Mto    t»o 

3:p^hT^^!o-ltll-osS 

mngntenea  and  phdanthropic  news ;  so  much  so,  indeed  that 

t^d  rE^„d°"  r/r"  '»"■»«<>  »y  th^t  a  t  eo^W 
proceed  to  J!,ngland  and  deliver  a  course  of  ]t^t^^r^«  k«*^ 

s:r^'rafS'  ^''  *'^  ^^-  -T;:t;rreLX,: ; 

relieved  that  h^hly  remunerative  results  wouJd  follow 

abouts  of  the  missing  Gamaul.    He  had  not  gone  to  vTeZ 
nor  was  he  lecturing  in  England.    He  was  UvZ  qufeSTat 

^^^^.T'^^t  Iwrotetothisvilirgirjlfd* 
ant^Kor^^tr  A  r  ^^"^'"^'cated  with  the  command- 
fr.^         ^'    ^  P*"^"^  P*^*"*^*  ^«  «««t  to  the  village  there 

aiZ*  "rwtriftt'^T  ^^^^^^^^  ^  *''^^- 

Woi*        X     ,        ,  '  ^^^^  ^d  prisoner  arrived  at  Wadv 

Halfa^  .at  whom  had  they  brought  as  prisoner  ?    iSt  mv^ 

^ZrJV^''"^^^'''  ^^  ^^^^^-r,  whom  I  badTast 
S^AW  whT.^'  '"*  t— looking  native  in  blue 
»«««'eaA.  large  white  turban,  with  shaven  face  and  head  and 
shufflmg  gai  .  What  stupid  mistake  had  been  made  1  Then 
wJnoreli'^T;  "^^  ''r''  '  ^^^  "-^  ^^-  Nubian  natfv^ 
IZeZ  ^"^  ^y  ^^^  ''■*^^"«'-'  ^*J«t'  sportsman,  and 

eU  Bwl'  rhT"''^  ^'"^-    ««  ^  «°-  b-t  at  one 
suitTpn^- 1    ?';r^  "^^'^^  ^^« '   *»«  had  flung  off  his 
EthlnnJ  ^7^^  "'°^^"''  P"*  '^^  *"  th«  tokens  and  garb  of 
SaXat'r'  'f  ?V''''  ^«^P^'-  ^-^^>''  '-t^  the 
™tey^a  ana  a  gjuwiug  uarem  m  the  place  from 
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wUich  he  had  been  ^^J^  ^.^Z' oZ^t^^^^^^ 
earUer.  I  «uppo8«  I  '^°!^^,*T  ^d  t^thi^  of  the  kind, 
incarcerated,  and  the  rest  of  it.  I  ^^  "^"^We.  if  he  is 
He  went  back  to  his  viUage   a^d  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^,,e  repre- 

t^i^^r^^^^^^^-^  - ''-'  ^"^-  ^ 

^ZrHved  ho.e  in  the  end  oy^u^-^J^^  ^^^.f^ 
Office  were  cold  but  cautions.     The^  *^o  n  J^     ^^^-^^ 

lying  in  the  graveyard  -^Assouan  and  t^o  hundr 
aS  broken  in  health  .foee  cause  \h^  ^t     ^^^^_^^^^ 

about  while  it  was  stiU  Po««^hl«/%7iVa^  merely  told  that 
had  now  to  be  taken  into  account.    S°  ^  ^^^      J,  ^^ich  I 

iy  letters  had  been  ^^.  .^Z\^^^s^^-^^o^^^^^^ 
replied  that,  whatever  might  ^Jj«^  7^^  ^a^e  done  more 
they  had  at  least  done  ^ome  good  ^^nd  m^nt  ^  ^^^^ 

H  tley  had  ^^^^^^^  orrautho";?^  at  headquarter,, 
mention  of  a  visit  P*;^  ^one  m  J  ^^  ^  g^ette 

in  order  to  find  out  if  ^^^^J'^.'^l^^  that  N had  gone 

for  Ginniss.  There  was  none.  I  ^^J^'^jJ'^^^y^^  bo  I  wrote 
back  to  Egypt  quite  m  f  ^^'f  °*  «!^^rSspa&  and  poor 
to  —  to  say  that  ^^^'^'^J^-ZlTe^  tJ  somebody  for 
Huyshe  ^  dead,  I  felt  that  I  «^°"^^  *P°3;  of  the  Second 
my'^t.nacity  o^«^«^^^«;;/^\  teeivTa  letter  informing 
Charles.  Instead  of  a  g^^f  ^  ^-XTelve  I  would  be  placed 
me  that  on  the  expiration  of  "^y  ";;,  ^,^\rilUant-less  than 
on  half-pay.     The  prospect  wa^jt  too  bn^ 

two  hundred  pounds  a  year  «f  /'^^f  ^  ^  j^.  The  adage 
service,  hot  and  cold,  m  ^U  Parts  o^^^^  f  7^^^^.  Certainly 
says  that  fools  b^^^^^- ^^^^^^^^^^  England  usuaUy 

'^^Z^^'^o':^:^^^^^^^         A  in  it  for  their  o,. 

lodgment  vrray,  particularly  if  he  shoulu 

A  y.>«ng  man  '^^'^^^^  .^  Tnltoable  thing  called  amb,- 

be  ble8-«i.  or  '^^'^^ 7^^,.  ' tcbi  to  build  himself  a  menta 

ticm.  rfiouid  earl,    r.  his  ^^^'^s^^,,,  to  him,  as  . 

citadel  aito  ^vhicn.  wten  fortui*  K^es 
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ninety-nine  caaes  out  of  a  hundred  ii  will  go,  ho  can  retire. 
It  is  in  the  lives  of  bygone  great  soldiers  that  he  will  find 
the  material  from  which  tliis  citadel,  tliis  safe  place  agamst 
the  '  slings  and  arrows,'  can  best  be  built.  I  am  not  speaKiixg 
at  random.  I  have  often  in  life  fouid  doubts  disappear, 
clouds  lighten,  and  relaxing  energies  tighten  again  for  the 
struggle,  by  turning  to  a  chapter  in  the  wonderful  memoirs  in 
which  the  captive  of  St.  Helena  has  told  in  undying  language 
the  story  of  his  early  campaigns.  And  you  need  never  be 
afraid  of  placing  your  heroes  too  high  in  this  mental  citadel, 
nor  your  villains  too  low.  You  may  not  be  able  to  scale  the 
heights,  but  neither  will  you  so  easily  fall  into  the  depths.  It 
is  a  misfortune  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  Uves  of  soldiers 
to-day  that  the  majority  of  our  recent  wars  should  have  had 
their  origins  in  purely  financial  interests  or  sordid  Stock 
Exchange  ambitions. 

With  a  few  books  and  a  very  young  family  we  took  up  a  quiet 
life  in  France,  where  I  read  and  wrote  for  the  next  eighteen 
months  in  a  humble  home  among  Breton  orchards.  Here  I 
received  the  K.C.B. 

In  spite  of  blank  professional  outlooks,  and  a  constantly 
lowering  balance  at  the  miUtary  banker's,  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  sunshine  to-day  in  the  look  back  upon  these  eighteen  months : 
the  sunshine  that  was  on  a  big  magnolia-tree  upon  a  house 
wall  looking  south  ;  in  an  apple  orchard  beyond  ;  in  a  little 
garden,  and  in  the  bell-towers  and  tree-grown  ramparts  of  an 
old  city  that  was  spick-and-span  when  Anne  of  Brittany  was 
a  girl;  and  even  the  lessening  balance  at  the  banker's  did 
not  lessen  the  sunshine  beaming  from  the  eyes  of  the  growing 
group  of  children  who  used  to  romp  and  play  in  the  terrain 
between  the  old  house  and  the  railway,  where  the  train  to 
Dinard  crossed  a  deep  valley,  through  which  a  tiny  rivulet 
sauntered  leisurely  on  its  way  from  the  woods  of  La  Garaye 
to  the  neighbouring  Ranee.  Here  again  one  lived  among  peoplo 
not  of  the  city  :  S6rot,  menuisier,  old  Pierre,  the  orchard- 
owner,  with  his  two  old  sisters,  Marie  and  Pelagic,  who  milked 
the  two  POWB,  and  knitted  stockings  as  they  led  the  animals 
to  their  daily  pasturage ;  Simon,  the  rival  farmer,  whom  we 
Palled  Jules,  who  was  wont  to  pay  us  sudden  visita,  generally 
to  denounc-e  the  quality  of  the  milk  snppUed  to  us  by  the  cowa 
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of  Marie  and  P61agie;  and  a  wUd  sort  of  backwoodsman, 
name  unknown,  who  used  to  come  in  the  autumn  or  winter 
season,  often  at  church  hours  on  a  Sunday  morning,  when 
he  would  haul  out  from  baggy  blouse  or  breeches  pockets  a 
brace  of  woodcock,  a  red-legged  partridge,  or  a  hare,  going 
away  as  furtively  as  he  had  come. 
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CHAPTER  XX 


In  Delgany,  Ireland,    Parnell. 


S"S>-  ^^SSZ!1^  fete 

twenty  year,  of  'rtrong  g^;,^:^.  £^^C/hrK  "" 
«.d  c«,rcion  h«l  agato  become  the  orfer  of  th.^  ^ 
cmrw  it  WM  aU  make-believe     M«^J  i  ■       ^^^    *" 

ia  coercion,  i,  bound  tob^^mo  !^^  '  f  '"  »'1""™1«" 
philo«,phe,;atte.^i^  ^n°t  h^^t"?  ''^'"'.'f"''^"  "^ 
M.m«.o».  poUcJ^ffl^er.  ^  l^'^t'LS^; '^^^'^  t 
sending  a  epluttering  voUev  into  a  omJ^  T   ,i  "* 

women  and  Bomesm^childL  "*'  "^^^  "^"°  '^'^ 

PameD  was  at  this  time  at  the  summit  of  his  power     Hi, 

i  August  I  got  a  iS-frcTX  S^lf SrtS^^^.  "" 
Wt  at  ito  lat  S  »n^  °f  "'.°""''  *"  ""''»  '«'°''  tl>» 

x^tre°i;i°nrr'^°^^^™-^«!^^* 

I  w  ine  bait,  the  Ttmes  swallowed  it  wholesale.     It 
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published  some  of  the  concoctions  in  its  columns  ;  actions  at  law 
followed,  and  finaUy  the  Govenunent,  thinking  it  had  found  an 
easy  way  of  crushing  Mr.  PameU,  started  a  special  commiseion 
of  three  English  judges  to  investigate  the  aUegations  against 

the  leader  of  his  party.  ,      ,        /.      j 

These  matters  had  kept  Mr.  Pamell  in  London  for  a  few  days 
after  the  12th  August,  and  it  was  on  the  16th  that  he  armed 
at  Aughavanagh.    PameU  was  quite  unlike  any  other  man 
that  I  had  ever  met.    Tall  and  strikingly  handsome,  there  was 
in  him  something  beyond  definition  or  description.    It  was 
power  utterly  careless  of  its  possession,  seemingly  unconscious 
of  its  own  strength,  unaggressive  in  its  mastery,  unstudied, 
impassive,  without  one  touch  of  haughtiness.    He  wns  usuaUy 
sUent,  but  saying  what  he  wanted  to  say  in  the  straightest 
words ;    never  offensive,  always  fan- ;    always  thinking,  but 
never  absorbed  in  his  thoughts  ;   thoughtful  of  others  ;  alive 
to  everything  around  him  ;  entirely  without  pose  or  pretence ; 
even  in  temper ;    showing  breeding  to  his  finger-tips.    You 
say  aU  these  things,  and  you  might  say  fifty  other  things  about 
him   and  yet  you  are  conscious  that  you  have  said  nothing; 
and' the  reason  is  this,  that  you  might  just  as  weU  attempt 
to  describe  the  flight  or  passage  of  a  Marconi  telegram  through 
space  as  to  set  down  in  words  the  secrets  of  this  man's  pre- 
eminence. ,  .,    X  r 

When  he  arrived  at  Aughavanagh  no  outward  manifestatioD 
was  vUible  that  the  master  and  owner  of  the  place  and  shooting 
had  come.  Things  went  on  as  usual  among  the  five  or  six 
guests— *11  poUtical  members  of  his  party,  except  myself.  No 
part  of  the  large  mountain  area  which  was  his  property  had  been  j 
reserved  for  him.  We  had  shot  over  it  in  detached  parties  on  i 
the  two  previous  days.    The  weather  was  glorious. 

The  buUding  in  which  we  Uved  was  an  old  three-company 
barrack,  buUt  in  1798  at  a  cross-roads  in  the  lower  part  oi 
the  va'iey,  which  was  then  a  raUying-point  for  the  insurgent*,  j 
Holt  and  Dwyer,  and  their  daring  bands.  It  was  a  gaunt 
barj,  stone  structure,  half-ruined,  its  central  portion,  the 
quarters  for  the  officers,  being  still  habitable.  It  stood  aboirt 
nine  hundred  feet  above  sea-level ;  and,  although  not  md\ 
of  a  view  was  obtainable  from  the  old  square  limestone  wuidow 
of  the  house,  the  moment  one  quitted  the  door  great  Bwee? 
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of  heathery  hiU  could  be  seen  o„^- 

to  the  west,  or  mixmg  the^X"™?  1?""'  '°  LugnaquiUa 

north  and  east.  "«°weives  with  lower  mountains  to  the 

From  the  shoulders  of  Luenaaniila  tu 

-ch  into  g^e  d«t»c«  t:  rTut-wtvv.  ■""'  *° 

mdescnbable  freshness.    The  H«^f^ii     •      ?'.   ^®  *""  ^^  of 
asked  me  to  shoot  wTth  ht  on  1     "^^  ^^  ^^"^*^' P»™«U 
the  old  barrack.     wT rodelTh^  °'°'^i^"'  '°  *^«  '^^^^  of 
exceedingly  rough,  the  grtnd  bX'Jrof?''  ?"^  "^« 
grouse  lay  well  but  men'fell  el^r  PameU  T'^'if. ^*^'^^ 
was  on  a  special  recimen  of  Z!S     ^an»ell  who  at  this  time 
from  strong^.  nevertS  crote^  Te^T^'  "^^,  ^°°^^  ^- 
with  a  light  and  easy  sip     'tt^ur^I.      ?°"^^  "P^^ 
seemed  thoroughly  to  enZ'fjl       ^^^^^^^  quickly,  and 
freely,  sometime  of  a  pS  orL^    *    ^' }^^''  ^^  "^^ 
whoseemedtoimagin:tCTolte^^^^^^^ 
carried  some  coUateral  riehf  of  !r?^^*^®*'°°«*^*«ei»cy 
'As  I  knew  that  he'^iouldl  IT^,^^  ^7"'^  ^« 

of  my  friends)  down  to  ioin  him  ?  '  '  ^°* (one 

get  a  few  of  my  Z  bil     b 't  .r'  ^u'  '?  '^^'  ^  °^h* 
was  that  the  reverTd  ^nor/  ,  .  "^"^^  °^  *^**  attempt 

;bot  of  one  ofrrreKrylrS?^  «Y  ^^^  *'^ 
for  six  months '  ^  ^  ™®®'  %«ig  Wm  up 

J^  and  his  friends  when^  wL  a^^n      "^^^  ^^"^ 

prison.    The  quality  in  ParnlllT.f    ^  •"  ""  *^**  «^°o°»y 

the  entire  a^«»nce  of  ^nstor  fho    .?°?  '"'P'*^  "»«  ^*« 

p>  the  most      ^  deS  of  W«T?  "P""°"*y-    ^^^'^ 

he  opened  Lis  g^-c^e  t e  ^n  7*"  **'^*''"*-     ^*" 

ho'Jd  take  no  hlTthe'lf"  ^«/o"«d  ™8ty  ;   but  he 

K«-"  -"^"a^f aTm^  ^^^/T^--'.  ^e  drew  my 

&t:fpiirme^r  tdT  ^  n^  -^^^  ^". 

N-.  from  tL  .natr;:r;hrh^.i^  z^:^  ^-^^- 
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horses  and  mechanism  of  aU  kinds  seemed  to  be  favourUe 
B°uLs  with  him.    We  passed  smaU  groups  of  people  on  the 
oad  who  had  come  out  from  neighbouring  cottages  to  see  hi. 
KO  by,  and  they  were  curtsying  and  cap-hftmg  to    the  Chief 
but  tt  seemed  as  though  they  were  not  there,  and  when  one  o 
cur  party  said  that  one  of  the  most  effusive  cap-wavers  had 
w  oaid  any  re"     "or  five  years,  PameU  paid  no  more  heed 
to  thT^rayth.  .  he  had'to  the  waving.    But  if  anything 
occurred  to  caU  for  the  exercise  of  his  courtesy  as  host  and 
master   it  was  given  instantly.    I  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
rrtyik  the  afternoon,  and  the  car  which  was  to  take  me  home 
was  on  the  road  some  distance  away  from  the  ground  we  were 
shouting  over.    When  1  had  to  say  good'bye    he  stopped 
shootSi,  took  three  or  four  brace  of  grouse  from  the  bag  ani 
carrymg  them  himself  to  the  car.  put  the  birds  in  the    weU    of 
the  veBcle  with  a  courteous  message  to  my  wife.    When  Mr. 
Gladstone,  ten  years  after  this  time,  was  asked  by  the  .  o- 
erapher  of  Mr.  PameU  ^  to  what  causes  he  would  ascribe  t  e 
Irish  leader's  extraordinary  ascendancy,  the  old  man  eloquent  y 
answered. '  To  strength  of  will.  self-reUance  and  self-command, 
clear  knowledge  of  his  own  mind,  no  waste  m  word  or  act, 
a^dadvantageofbirthandeducation.'    He  covered  comple^y 
the  ground  upon  which  this  strange  man's  character  was  built. 
D^pite  the  clamour  of  the  modem  Firbolg  m  Insh  poh  ic 
the  Irish  people  possess  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  attn- 
butes  which  go  to  make  a  great  leader  of  men.  and  they  wJl 
no  more  elimLte  the  factor  of  birth  from  this  catalogue,  when 
they  can  get  it.  than  they  would  strike  it  from  the  pedigrees  of 

their  racehorses.  t     j       nH 

A  month  after  this  time  I  was  summoned  to  London  ana 
asked  to  take  up  an  inquiry  into  the  administration  store- 
ho^  ortlisaLn  and  persomiel  of  the  fnny  Ordnan« 
I^pariment  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  Colonel  Macgr^ 
wa^  associated  with  me  in  this  attempt  to  probe  a  wound  . 
the  Army  system  which  had  been  open  ever  smce  the  Cr  me^ 
War  Piles  of  Blue  Books  and  Reports  were  supphed  to  u^ 
Bufficient  to  have  g  ven  occupation  to  a  Ufetime  ;  but  ^he  N^ 
and  Natal  had  given  me  a  practical  acquamtance  with  Ordnan« 
matters  of  far  more  use  to  me  than  the  dead  liturgies  of  thej 

>  Mr.  B*rry  O'Brien. 
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v..t  catalogue  of  oonge.SXSSior   "'°™  "■""«■■  *^= 

I  wa.  rather  mua  Tt     Zl  Z  7°'^^  "'"'  '  "»■"-'  «■" 
wishes  r    1  h„,  d  '^    ^^^»1^  tor  the  vanity  of  human 

«nd  I  re-read  it  wifh  mS^M  M'^l"  ZT^i"'"  P"!*-. 
hope,  what  heedlessness  of  personal  S.  .1^  '  '"'"y»"<'y  of 
•U  the  same,  there  are  pasC^  in  iHf.V  "?  ''  *"  " '  «"»■ 
rejoice,  and  make  me  btas  3stl .  w  r  """''''  "^  ""  '■'"'« 
destraction  of  the  Report  "  hioh  fo  ,„„  ^™  ""^  °°'  <"  "■» 
...pubhcation,  to  save'ju^t  Inrsingrclt™""'"'"'^  "*™ 

l':'"?sS  aT^'-nn-li  i  "'^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Civil  side  of  the  wS  McfwaTft   •^°'°'  '"'"^''y.    The 
•ilently  rejoiced;   but  qSlv   Itr      ' i''°  '^'^'^  "O^^™ 
-emendations  were  eSiuy  SpS"  Zr"*.'^  °" 
fortune  turns  upon  the  cantain  nf  *v?^'.    r°^  ™"^^  ^^e's 
knew  ver,  littfeabout  thfarL  or^!  '^^^  '    ^-  S^^-^OP- 
^nd  yet  at  this  moment  there  w^^I  t         ^T''  ^'^  ^*^  ^^«t«. 
who.  had  he  then  been  Secrtrv  ,f^?'*r'''^^'*"''^^««don 
'Report  of  the  Select  Com^S7      ®*^  ^'  ""^^^^  ^^^^  ^ad  the 
of  State  for  W.Ttl^^T^:  Tr^T^  '^  *^^  «--*-y 
Store  Department  QuSs  '  .tl  /-^"^^^  "P°"'  Ordnance 
fewnightLgoIwasreadn"      '''°'^^,^  ^  P^"  MalJ.     Only  a 
tion  the  thoSghts^^^^f^RlST^^^^^^ 

;n  Mr.  Winston  Churchm's  worttL^^^^^^^^  "  '""'^  '''  *°^d 
the  snapping  swords  and  th^u  ^  \  ™®  "P°"  ^  ^i*  about 
But' other  men  °et^  ^'  ^'°^"^«  ^^^^^^^ts  of  that  time. 

kmed  to  slacken,  and  e^L  in  T         *^  °^  *^"  authorities 
(another  odd  job  ^  ""  '^^^^^''^  ^^^^  I  was  offered 

,-do:'X?:^'lrrL°-  *':  ^^"^^  -<^  -*  «^^es  of 

hburbs.  a  line  of  fo^rwhi^^  "^  '^^"^^  °^^««  fr°«^  th« 

-  -  sea  to  the  e^^tn ^ f  rs^TrS^S^- 
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works  had  BtiU  to  be  approved  and  purchased  :  this  last  business 
was  my  work.  It  opened  up  many  new  and  in  some  cases, 
interesting  glimpses  of  English  life  to  me.  I  dealt  directly 
with  the  landlords  and  site-owners  for  the  purchase  of  the  six 
to  ten  particular  acres  selected  at  each  place  for  Government 

^^'Thelegai  experts  of  the  War  Office  had  drawn  up  an  ex- 
haustive document  which  recited  in  detaU  the  powers  given 
by  several  Acts  of  ParUament,  made  in  the  reigns  of  the  Third 
and  Fourth  Georges,  under  which  it  was  possible  for  the  War 
Department  to  obtain  land,  whether  the  owner  desired  to  seU 
it  or  not      The  rules  of  these  proceedings  were  elaborately 
laid  down  in  particular  by  an  Act  under  George  iv.     The 
officer   accredited   by  thfe   War   Secretary   (myself,   in  this 
instance)  was  to  advance  into  the  lands  required,  with  lines 
of  white  tape  and  bundles  of  white  wooden  pegs,  and  yith 
these   he  was   to  lay  out  and  peg  down  the  lines   whica 
marked  the  Umits  of  the  ground  wanted.    He  was  then  to 
retire    having,  of  course,  notified  aU  the  parties  concerned. 
The  next  step  to  be  taken  was  the  summoning  of  a  juiy  com- 
posed of  the  local  yromen,  villagers,  etc..  etc.,  twenty-seven 
in  number,  whose  impartial  and  mteUigent  verdict  would  decide 
the  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  by  the  War  Office  to  the  owner 
The  erection  of  the  defensive  work  could  then  be  proceeded 
with.    The  whole  thing  appeared  to  be  simplicity  itself  so 
far  as  the  law  was  concerned  ;  but  the  lawyers  had  still  to  be 
reckoned  with.    My  plan  was  to  write  to  the  different  landlords 
mforming  them  of  the  sites  selected  on  their  estates,  and  asking 
for  an  interview.    The  law  of  George  the  Fourth  w..  necessarily 
aUuded  to,  but  in  almost  every  instance  my  letters  were  me. 
in  a  most  courteous  spirit  by  the  owners,  whose  legal  advisee 
soon  entered  the  arena,  and  with  these  gentlemen  I  had  mary 
interesting  interviews.    I  soon  found  that  there  was  no  un, 
thev  would  have  liked  better  than  the  enforcement  of  the 
enactment  of  George  the  Fourth.    '  On?y  try  it,  Colond  on^ 
old  and  experienced  city  soUcitor  said  i  j  mc,    please  try  m 
Act  of  George  the  Fourth.    Go  in  with  your  white  pegs  and 
tape  into  my  cUent's  land,  mark  out  aU  you  want,  the  mo« 
the  better;    and  then  declare  in  the  presence  of  accre^ite^ 
witnesses  that  in  the  name  of  the  War  Department  you  hereDj 
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will  be  our  big  drL^  Th;n  .^.""if  °^  ^^^^tys^^en  local  men 
graphs  in  the  lo  ""ouSl^.^^^^^^^^  P^^-^'  leaflets,  para- 
ceedingsonthepartofX^^*  ^'^'^'^'y  *°d  Tyn  inical  Pro- 
no!  it^ouldp^oblb;^^^^^  But 
seats  in  the  Home  Counl?  ^^^^^^^n^ment  losing  a  dozen 

Colonel,  take  tTe^WceTand^^^^^  ^^r^'  ^^^^*--- 

Imow  something  of  mv  trade  HpI^  A"""  '°^"^*°''-  ^  °^"«* 
/>«;/.  —  sinc'e  it  ^a^  st^ed'rdT  dVn^L^T ToT/  ^'^ 
and  your  people  into  any  trouble  but  T  Sn     7  ^^^"^  ^^^ 

Stanhope-1  'm  a  Torv^nH  T  '  u  1,  "  ^'^  y°''  *°  g°  *«  ^r- 
and  teU  him  Som  mJ  that  tlTl  ""f  *°  *^''  Govemment- 
of  George  the  F^rth  the  hi  ^  -n?  '"^  ^^*^"*  *^*t  ^^^ 
wantthf  land%he7llitt^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^--     «  they 

price  for  it.  You  caXo  i^  '  T^  ^^^  ^^  P^^^^  ^  8°°^ 
eight  acres  in  the  ceTr.  T*      /  "'^'^  '  ^'^^  ^^^  t^l^«  «&  or 

for  a  buildinrs^tr'    T  V  ^°"  """'^  "^^  P^'^P^^ed  to  pay 

Hght.  wSd t  pay'  !Z  mft:''lL^l  ""'^  ^T'  '- 
-go^raUnnLf  .aJ^^  ^t  tC^  s^ 

He  first  drovlme  ottr  jf'l^''''^'^'  ^^  «^  historic  mansion. 

lunch  in  t  wSrhtse%^^^^^        ^^'  *^^"  "^  --*  *° 

boroughsandJoshuaRe;::LJorh::^^^ 

room  was  HhpH  fr«T«  „   i-       .  ""  '^"e  wans,  and  an  adjommg 

youneman     T  «,„    *        •!  The  owner  w.  3  a  charm-nc 

SS  rad-dressT^l-^*?  ^25^^  ^^h  "^^^  °^^^ 

kil^^L'oMEtT-J?''""':    '*''^°^^-'     Here  was  London 
enemyT      ^    ^  '^'^^^  *°  ^^^  I^^^^on  from  the  Le^ 

bufr^s'tCf^*^"*.?  *^'  ^^"-^  '  *^^  "*««  ^«re  ^'quired 
»pon  rthei!°±"°^  *^*  °^y  *  ^«^  of  them  could  be  b4 
wS.      he^  Cr^     ^"^^y  ^^^"-We  for  the  erection  of  Z 
^iiere  were  many  pleasant  days  during  that  time 
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spent  in  company  with  Lord  Wolseley,  Sir  Redvere  Buller, 
General  Nicholson,  the  Inspector-General  of  FortificatioT'-  --^d 
Colonel  Fraser.  We  used  to  go  by  train  to  Dorki 
Reigate,  Westerham,  Merstham,  or  Diinton  Green,  ana  •  «ii 
drive  ten  or  twenty  miles  over  that  beautiful  down  and  Vc  ey 
country,  lunching  at  some  old  village  inn  on  the  road.  What 
delightful  excursions  these  were  I  I  had  just  written  a  life  of 
Gordon,  and  I  was  engaged  upon  a  short  biography  of  Sir 
Charles  Napier.  What  stories  of  Crimean  and  Mutiny  days, 
early  memories  of  Burmah  and  Canada,  anecdotes  of  the  great 
Siege,  used  to  enliven  the  drives  along  those  lovely  roads  by 
leafy  copse- woods  that  no  motor's  dust  had  then  defiled !  Wlien 
this  came  to  an  end,  early  in  1890,  I  was  offered  by  Lord 
Wolseley  choice  between  the  commands  at  Singapore  and 
Alexandria.  There  could  be  no  hesitation  in  the  matter.  I 
loved  Egypt,  despite  the  tricks  of  fortune  she  had  played  me. 
Late  in  February  I  started  for  Alexandria,  and  travelling  to 
Brindisi  through  an  Italy  lying  for  the  most  part  in  snow,  got 
to  Alexandria  on  March  the  7th. 

Although  this  was  my  fourth  turn  of  service  in  Egypt,  it 
was  the  first  time  that  I  had  any  leisure  to  look  into  the  home 
life  of  the  Delta.  Hitherto  it  bad  always  been  a  rush  with  me. 
One  had  met  Arabs  and  Copts,  Nubians  and  Dongolese,  Greek 
and  Syrian  mterpreters,  but  Iways  under  conditions  where 
the  enemy  was  more  or  less  at  the  other  side  of  the  hill..;  I 
there  would  be  time,  one  hoped,  for  a  quieter  study  of  aL 
that  had  grown  up  out  of  the  silt  of  Nile,  that  mighty 
earth-breast  between  the  river's  arms  which  had  nomished 
human  beings  longer  than  any  other  world-bosom  known  vo  us, 
and  given  to  man  ^^e  seeds,  plants,  trees  and  flo^/ers  ov  his 
oldest  and  best  civilisation. 

That  i'eshest  of  the  Eg3rptian  seasons,  I  will  call  it  the 
*  Berseem '  'ime,  was  now  beginning.  All  thv^  level  land  ii 
a  vast  sheet  of  waving  green.  The  animals  are  Uterally  in 
clover,  for  berseem  is  the  best  of  clovers ;  and  youngest  kid 
and  oldest  camel  are  revellers  in  it.  It  is  their  easy,  pleasant 
time ;  the  oV  blue  buffalo  munches  berseem ;  the  Arab 
pony  tosses  and  champs  it ;  the  goat  goes  quietly  to  sleep  in 
the  shade  of  the  standing  camel  nibbling  a  sprig  of  it ;  even  tltf 
pigeon  has  a  pull  at  it  from  under  the  donkey's  nose.    If  tbe 
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.go,  rtz.  that  this't^Mt  IS  ,^!r  "^,*'""«"d  y«>« 

whioh  the  other  torelC^pTof  ""I'DoIt' ^ "T '" 
It.  SO  that  we  may  trulv  sav  if  i^i^  V  ^^**  **^®  ^'^ 
the  elixir  of  EgyliTmril  ^""^^fSYP^  ^gether.    It  is 

Jew,  the  Gentile/the  Greek  the  tv  .  "'^^'^^'-  ^« 
of  Britain,  the  Stook  pv?k  I  ^^^antme,  the  inhabitant 

Turkish  Pashas  v^  dif  nttr^'  ""'l!^'''  '^'  ^^'^^^^  and 
the  better  part;  ^dt^^Z^Tj^''  ^^^  '^^^  choose 
he  and  the  A..Ume  so^^™"\f  ^^  '  «/^^^^^  ^  ^''^^'' 
sweet  succulence  of  this  w^d^rf^°  ,w^"^^  *^T  ^"  ^^  *^« 
to  the  asperities  of  f  k!  ^?,°^®'™  ^'Jover,  the  other  hardened 

AU  theX^inl^tlivttl'r'  f*^  °'  *^«  ^^-^• 
course  of  berseem.  fSght  ^e^  fl^^^^  V '««^"  «Pring 
rest-cure  based  upon  it  ^^^"^  t^g  to  start  a  human 

fellah's  life  unchanired     Vn„  1    .     !  ^"^  ^'^^'  y°"  ^^^  the 
fellah.  You  moS^;    ^    "^f  *  «^*  *°  ^^^  '^^d  to  find  the 

-tofit^ZT/ou'^^th^ribn:;?^^ 

ovtskirts  of  Alexandria  1  !  i.'  i  ^ ''°'"®  "*  *°  t^e  very 
calling.    ThefeC^^^nV  ^"^^^  ^*^°*  ^  P^^iculaV 

floo%;nd  k  dabbS.r,-i  .fv""? '  ""."^^^  '*^^  ^tl^ a P^asterea 
The  krab  ^  t  h^l^'u^'  ^^^  *f  ^^'  '^  ^^  *  ^^^A 
has  a  camel  f^n  „«  .      ^  ^*  °^  S'^**  ^'i  ^*mel  hair ;  he 

'ke  JTi''"  ^"^';' »?  ixtt^rr^  ^"^  ""^ 

is  like  the  popukr  sona  'o       .u  ?'*'^'*®°  ''°''^  *oo.  but  it 

iEripe.   ^P^P'^^^^^.    ^^«^  tl^«  garden  wall/ when  the  fruit 

as^rirc^TrrrL^'iwr.'^^  ^. 

muawadew    and    wildfowi-trappew.    Whew 
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the  watere  of  thew  gwat  lakes  merge  into  endless  levels  of 
chocolate-coloured  mud,  no  drearier  winter  prospect  could  be 
imagined.  But  the  scene  is  redeemed  by  the  presence  of 
enomous  flights  of  aquatic  birds :  wUd  ducks  in  endless  vanetief 
fisher  birds  of  all  kinds,  long-legged  '  waders '  who  can  stand 
on  one  foot  for  hours,  peUcans  and  flamingoes  kingfishers  m 
great  numbers ;  in  fact,  a  whole  world  of  fish,  flesh  and  fowl 
It  would  all  be  of  endless  interest  to  the  naturalist  if  he  could 
only  get  a  bit  of  water  that  wasn't  mud,  or  of  mud  upon  which 
he  could  stand  steady  for  an  hour  in  order  to  study  these  queer 

follows 

These  lakes  are  all  that  remain  of  the  old,  famous  NUe  mouths, 
long  since  dosed  up.  I  have  read  somewhere  that  they  owe 
their  origin  to  the  Crusades.  The  Saracens  cut  the  banks  and 
flooded  this  coast  district  of  the  Delta  to  prevent  their  enemy  s 
advance  A  Norman  barob  in  armour  would  have  made  worse 
time  over  this  region  than  I  did  with  a  fellah  on  either  suie 
of  me,  my  arms  round  their  necks,  and  their  shoulders  under 
my  arm-pits,  doing  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  an  hour  with  at 
leit  flvepomidsTf  red  mud  on  each  boot.  All  the  birds  h»d 
their  heads  up,  apparently  screaming  with  laughter  at  this 
approach  of  their  enemy,  untU,  when  he  had  arrived  to  withm 
one  or  two  hundred  yards  of  them ,  they  rose  with  great  flapping 

from  the  water,  and  flew  away  into  remoter  regions  of  this  vast 
SerboniMi  bog.  Farther  inland,  behind  these  swamps,  began 
the  lands  where  the  soipe  dwelt ;  and  'ese,  when  the  autunm 
season  arrived,  I  soon  came  to  l-aow '.yell. 

At  Atfeh,  on  the  Rosetta  branch  of  the  Nue,  there  was » 
Uttle  inn  kept  by  an  excellent  Frenchman  named  Favre.  His 
wife  managed  and  cooked,  and,  like  all  her  countrywomen, 
did  both  well.  Here,  in  company  with  my  Engineer  officer. 
Major  Hare,  I  spent  many  pleasant  days.  Out  a"  day.  we 
tramped  in  swamps,  cotton  patohes,  rice  fields  ;  on  the  bmJa 
of  old  canals  and  choked  watercourses  ;  in  reeds  and  rushes, 
alonp;  great  dry  banks  of  clay,  where  the  acacia  and  tiietama- 
ridcflowers  loaded  the  soft  Egyptian  air  with  mdesonbable  fr^ 
oraoce ;  in  villages  where  the  men  and  women  dwelt  in  beemTe 
straotores.  and  the  naked  children  ran  like  Uttle  black  rabbito 
in  a  ooney  hutch;  through  fields  where  the  wooden  plough 
(only  a  big  forked  stick)  was  dragged  through  the  mud  by » 
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All  thifl  was  rSl  Eo3^*^  ^  I^^,  ^^'^  thousand  years  old. 
Alexandfr  Sw^'r   Am™%^'''^°*"P  =   ^^°^«™'  CambyscB 

naked  little  pot-beUied  chilHrZ  ni  Jt  ^^'  *^*^  "»  ***®«e 

«d  Young  E^t  H^  m^LTv.    ^'  ^^^  ^^^«  ^^' 

th«j  in  Egypt.  ^z'r^jzTi^^r^z\i^^^ 

moh  a  complete  victory  '^  "*  *^®  ®»d 

.<  ^^^v:'Str"  *^  '"■■"  '♦  ^«""«^-  «»  death 
^.  Khedive  Tewfik  occurred,  after  a  yery  short  Otoe-,,  to 
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The  death  of  the  Khedive  caused  a  political  and  financial 
panic,  but  there  was  not  the  sUghtest  reason  why  it  should 
have  done  so.  The  troops  in  Cairo  were  confined  to  banacks. 
I  received  urgent  telegrams  asking  if  I  wanted  troops  ;  our 
consul,  a  kindly  old  gentleman  who  had  suffered  in  the  Arab 
riots  of  1882  in  Alexandria,  came  to  me  in  a  state  of  nervous 
excitement  urging  the  necessity  of  getting  reinforcements. 
I  declined  to  ask  for  them,  seeing  no  reason  whatever  to 
apprehend  any  demonstration  in  the  city  or  elsewhere  ;  so  he 
appealed  to  his  chief  in  Cairo,  and  I  soon  received  a  wire 
offering  a  squadron  of  cavalry.    I  replied : — 

'  Cavalry  would  be  entirely  useless  in  Alexandria  streets,  which 
are  all  paved  with  large  blocks  of  smooth  lava  stone  from  Naples, 
and  upon  which  the  horses  would  slip  and  fall  as  upon  ice.  I  have 
more  troops  than  I  want,  and  can  spare  you  three  companies  of 
infantry  if  you  want  them.' 

But  the  Cairene  fears  were  not  to  be  allayed  ;  agents  and 
spies  were  sent  out  into  the  Arab  quarters  of  the  city  to  sound 
the  people.  The  report  brought  back  by  the  emissaries  was 
delightfully  Syrio-Eg3rptian,  'All  the  people  were  saying 
that  the  late  Tewfik  Pasha  must  have  been  a  very  good  man, 
because  the  English  said  so.' 

When  the  warm  weather  came  I  paid  several  visits  to  Rosetta. 
the  favourite  residence  of  Haroun  al  Raschid,  whose  name  i: 
bore,  and  the  Garden  City  so  famed  in  Sa.  aoenic  story. 

Decayed,  sand-heaped,  and  tumble-down,  '  Raschid '  was, 
nevertheless,  a  spot  always  of  delight  to  me.    The  breaking  of  j 
Egypt  and  the  building  of  her  can  be  studied  without  let  or  i 
hindrance  at  this  place.    At  one  end  of  the  old  town,  the  soutli, 
the  sand  drifts  are  piling  higher  year  by  year ;  on  the  nortii 


TIME  FOR  STUDY 
books  from  home  •   was  '  ^^^ 

excellent  man,  or  krm.  GToiTstol'^n^ff''^"  ^^^  ^^^t 
turn  every  work  which  my  pu^en    2"'^^'  ^^^  ««*  from 
token  all  the  year  round,  lendsTtreU  T      '°"^P"^«-    ^gJDt. 
«admg  and  study.    That.  I  suppose  1 1?  ''^'''''  "^^^^^o 
the  centre  of  so  much  literature  and  .  u  '  '^^'^'^  ^^^  i*  was 
BO  many  thousand  years.    wSenTht  wa    ''  ^  *^^  ^^^^^  for 
Alexandria  there  are  six  or  seven  L^  7"^*^^^  «°«i««  in 
which  one  can  sit  in  the  sea  breL^  nZ'"  "'  '''  ^^>'"ght  in 
read.  read.  read.    The  thermometer  var'^''  'P'?  ^^^^  ^^d 
seventy-eight  to  eighty-two  degT^r    T     "?  '^'  '""^  ^'^^ 
the  moisture  of  the  sea  ;  and  thrsel  i«  I  ^'' u   "'''''^'^^  '^th 
monotone  of  memory  on  a  « Wn     i    T'  b'-eaking  m  a  low 
half  the  great  figureTof  thp  ''^"'^'  ''  «*'"  haunted  bv 

large  flat  in  thelouWdl^^^^^^^  ^^  --Pied  f 

upon  the  old  harbour  of  aSI     tM°'  ^^^^^  looked 
Pharos  was  just  a  mile  distant  l^n     .^     ''*^  °^  "^«  famous 
was  the  so-called  '  Tomb  of  aelZ     '        ""^^^  '   *t«^«.  too 
ledge  of  rocks  forminrthe  I^f  ^    '^'  ^*  ^^^  ^^^e*"  end  of  the 
the  city  itself.  theTro^Tprot  o,  t  '"'°"^-    ^^  ^- 
new-bom  Italian  copy  of  a  f™         ^  '*  ^^«  only  a  base 
Arab  quarter,  outs'de  o    wi^rVr^""'^"  '^  ^^^^blTg 
«Pr^  for  miles.    Upon  thi  m^  oT  h"^?"^^  °'  ^^-»^«°- 
gn^jeyard  I  used  to"^  lay  a  pl^  o    th      '°^^"  °'  *°^  "^^ 
made  by  a  French  savant   and  fh.     ^  ^"''''^'  Alexandria 
approximate  ideas  of  where  the  tInS'  i  /*"  P*^^^^^^  *«  get 
and  the  C^sai.  had  sto^  'o  f  oull  ^^  °'  ''^  ^'^''^^ 
majestic  monolith,  Pompey's  PiJiar  I  ^'^  ""^  one  lone  and 
but  as  though  it  was  leKlv  fo  11?.^  ^*'  °"«^^^  «'*« ' 
past  and  present   more   terribl^  ^ir    *^\^°°*^«t  between 
.tary  column  of  Roman  granS  rt     ^'  '^'  «'°"°"«  «o«- 

-iat^^^thrhl^^erX^^^  i^ 

these  I  often  went.    It  wm  ntLr  p     .  .r^  Napoleon,  and  to 

0  the  city,  that  he  laidrm]!  ^^s  I^''"''  "  *''  ""* 
of  Uie  PhaUarion.  to  the  e««t  of  f  i  ^  J*  7^  ^'"""^  the  rock 
harked  for  Franc^  in  Aug^  1790'  V  ,  '''^"••'  ^^at  he  em- 
e«t  was  the  battlefiefdTlboL  ll  .'""u^  ^^^^  *«  '^^ 
-  -  .plendid  combinatfoL^t;  ^^^:ZZ^ 
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the  sea  a  Turkish  army  three  times  more  numerous  than  his 
own,  and  backed  by  an  English  fleet,  in  a  couple  of  hours 

I  caused  inquiries  to  be  made  in  Aboukir  as  to  whether  there 
were  any  very  old  people  Uving  there  or  in  the  neighbourhood 
who  might  at  least  have  heard  in  their  early  days  stones  of 
the  great  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  or  of  the  battle  which  had 
taken  place  in  the  bay  nearly  ninety  years  ago     There  was 
one  old  sheik,  I  was  told,  who  could  speak  about  these  tmaes  ; 
he  Uved  in  a  pahn  grove  on  the  shore  of  Aboukir  Bay  some  five 
mUes  nearer  Rosetta.    One  evening  I  rode  to  this  group  of 
palms;    I  found  there  a  very  old  Arab  sufficiently  aged  m 
aspect  to  have  reckoned  a  century.    He  was  sittmg  outside 
hiftent  on  a  stool  placed  in  the  sand.    Two,  if  not  three, 
generations  seemed  to  be  about  through  the  palms.    The 
Lterpreter  opened  the  proceedings ;  a  rough  chair  with  goat  s- 
hair  seat  was  brought  out  and  placed  for  me  ;   and  the  talk 
began.    It  came  to  this,  that  the  old  man  had  not  seen  the 
French  at  that  time,  for  his  mother  afterwards  had  told  him 
that  when  the  French  came  to  Aboukir  she  had  taken  him  from 
the  cradle  and  run  away  with  all  the  famUy  belongings  towards 
the  other  side  of  the  Lake  Edku.    But  I  said  to  the  mteiyreter, 
•  Later  on,  as  he  grew  to  be  a  boy,  this  old  man  must  often 
have  heard  his  father  and  mother  speak  about  these  war  times, 
and  perhaps  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.'    When  this  was  duly 
rendered  into  Arabic  the  old  sheik  laughed  an  old  toothless 
laugh,  such  as  I  once  heard   old  Widdicombe  the  actor  m 
Buckstone's  Haymarket  company  laugh  ir.  the  graveyard  scene 
in  Hamkt  in  the  'fifties.     'What  does  he  say  ?     I  mqu.red. 
« He  says.'answered  the  interpreter,  'that  no  doubt  he  must  have 
heard  his  father  and  mother  often  speak  of  those  times  ;  but  be 
says  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  what  they  said,  and  he  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  any  child  having  ever  listened  to  anythmg  tha^ 
his  father  and  mother  had  said.'    I  then  caused  him  to  be 
asked  about  the  great  naval  battle  in  the  bay,  when  so  many 
Bhips  were  destroyed  ;  something  about  that  he  might  perhap 
have  heard  in  his  youth  1    Alas !   this  attempt  to  e hcit  the 
lore  of  bygone  battle  was  even  still  more  unfortunate,  even 
though  it  began  with  much  apparent  promiw.    ^f^^r  *hmkm^ 
or  tiring  to  think,  for  some  time,  he  repUed  that  he  had  heard 
of  that  business.    It  took  place  just  off  the  shore  where  we 
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were  then  talking.  He  remembered  it,  because  '  a  boat  full  of 
oranges  went  dovm  in  the  bay  in  that  storm  ' !  I  think  twf 
beats  Southey's  '  But  'twas  a  famous  victorv  '  T  of*  ", 
found  that  the  legend  of  there  being^ oldTrab  h^Ttht 
part  of  the  world  who  had  sw^n  ivtqt,^!  •  i  .  ^  "*  •'"" 
Founded  upon  the  fact  ^tt  t^^  tf  ^k  at^  R^anhT 
some  ten  or  twenty  years  earlier,  to  whoml  GrttTptl' 
had  given  an  aigrette  for  his  turban  for  some  service  renS 
by  hmi  to  the  French,  and  this  rehc  he  had  kept  ti  the  Lst 

One  other  httle  bit  about  the  battle  of  the  Mle  be  ore  I  auit 
Aboukir  A  project  was  started  in  London  at  thtti^e^t 
recover  the  treasui^  which  was  supposed  to  have  gonlTo^ 
m  Admn-al  Brueys'  flagship,  L'Orient,  in  the  battle     T^I^ 

Z  l^ZfT'^^'T''  '°^  '^^  ''''  °^  ^*  ^  -  considerable  sum 
Tthe  n^^'  t'^^  contributed  by  that  large  constituency 
of  the  public  who  are  supposed  to  have  more  money  than 
brams.  Divmg  operations  began  at  Aboukir  ;  several  rust^S 
skeletons  of  anchors,  old  chains,  and  bolts  w^re  dragged  tp 
but  not  even  a  sea-eaten  coin  was  found.  Suddenly  an  extra ' 
ordmary  thmg  happened  :  a  sUver  tankard  appireS  The 
money  for  the  divmg  operations  was  running  short  ;  the  news 
was  wu^  to  London,  and  more  contributions  came  in  TheTe 
was.  however  considerable  mystery  about  the  tankard  ;'  nobody 
was  permitted  to  inspect  it.  The  Alexandrian  Greek  lauS 
a  good  deal.    Nothing  else  was  ever  found.    When  I  4itS 

It  rreil'^"^^  ^  '''  ^^^^^  ^*  ^^-'^^'  *^«  -p-w 
The  despatch  which  Napoleon  sent  to  the  Directory  an- 
nouncmg  he  result  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  while  it  made  the 
most  ample  acknowledgment  of  Brueys'  bravery  in  the  action 
contamed  a  paragraph  expressing  regret  that  he  had  not 
obeyed  the  orders  given  him  by  Napoleon  after  landing-  to 
^e  h«  fleet  into  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  where  it  would! 
from  the  nature  of  the  anchorage,  be  perfectly  secure  from 
any  attack  by  the  British  fleet.  The  vessel  carrying  thisT- 
patch  was  captured  by  the  English,  and  the  captured  pape« 
even  to  the  private  letter,  were  made  public  in  London  The 
cm  of  theltime  are  fuU  of  denunciations  against 

^T^\  7.  *L'  P°"'^^'  **^^^"°^'  ^  '*  ^^  «*id    with 
Which  he  had  tried  to  screen  his  responsibility  at  the  expense 
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of  Brueys  for  the  loss  of  the  fleet  at  Aboukir  It  was  said 
that  no  such  passage  for  a  ship  of  war  as  that  stated  by 
Napoleon  existed  leading  into  the  Alexandrian  harbour ;  but 
truth  wiU  out.  even  in  spite  of  poUticians.  statesmen,  or  history 

""  Admiral  Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm  had  an  interview  with  Mehemet 
Ali  at  Alexandria  in  the  'twenties,  and  the  Egyptian  ruler  then 
told  Malcolm  that  Bonaparte  was  right  in  giving  Brueys  tne 
order  to  take  his  fleet  into  the  harbour  ;  that  there  was  a  safe 
and  practicable  passage  through  which  large  ships  of  war  could 
be  brought  into  the  harbour.  «  •  +      . 

Palestine,  the  nearest  to  Alexandria  of  the  centres  of  mterest 
had  become  the  earhest  object  of  a  visit     When  my  wife  had 
come  to  Wady  Haifa  in  1886  we  had  planned  th^  visi   to 
Palestine  ;    but  the  hot  season  that  foUowed    and  all  that 
followed  it.  had  removed  the  project  to  an  mdefinite  future: 
now  it  wa^  near  at  hand.    We  reached  Jaffa  early  m  April, 
Jaffa  fitting  gateway  to  that  unequalled  Land,  fittmg  because 
BO  unspoilt,  so  Eastern,  so  opposite  to  the  spic-and-span-I  shall 
even  Z  so  Mohammedan,  for  it  is  to  Mohammedan  dommion 
that  we  owe  it  that  the  Holy  Land  to-day  w  a  holy  land  at  aU. 
Had  any  European  nation  possessed  this  precious  heritage 
^  would  long  ago  have  ceased  to  be  itself  :    it  must  have 
become  Englkh.  German,  or  French-I  will  not  say  Russian, 
for  I  beUeve  that  in  Russian  hands  Palestine  would  probably 
have  been  safe  from  at  least  the  worst  forms  of  Western  out- 
race,  that  most  fatal  of  all  the  devastations. 

Yiu  leave  Port  Said  at  dusk  in  the  evenmg.  and  at  dawn 

next  day  you  are  at  Jaffa.    At  Port  Said  you  have  seen  all 

that  West  and  East  and  North  and  South  could  do  to  deface, 

defile,  and  blotch.    It  is  '  hideosity  '   in  a  cocoa-nut  shei 

It  is  brutaUty  boUed  down,  ugliness  smoked  and  hung  up  to 

drv  in  the  sun.    The  quaintest-looking  passengers  have  em- 

barked  on  board  your  steamer  from  Cairo,  Brindisi,  or  Mar- 

lilies,  franked  through  by  Cook  or  Gaze.    They  are  pilgrim 

mS  grim  pUgrims-man-eyed  English  and  Scottish  women 

"teLfets  a^d'great  puggarees,  with  husbands  of  a  mo. 

feminine  type;    clergymen  of  many  persuasions;    hopele^ 

noBed  men     You  ask  yourself  what  would  you  take  to  b^ 

tied  bv  the  link  of  a  Gaze  or  Cook  '  pilgrimage  ticket    to  these 
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"^S^     ^?  ""^  '"\**"'  ^^**  *^«  necessities  of  your  pocket 
might  counsel,  your  whole  inner  conscience  would  go  i^to  stark 
ragmg  rebelhon  at  the  proposal.    Thev  arP  HnnKl?      ^u  , 

times  bettf^r  thnn  ^«„  ,  ^  ^^^^^  doubtless  a  thousand 

s:ia:?b:^:hrgi:r.rr^^^^^^   -°-  .^^^-- 

ombyaand  Pamphyll  Pon^utTn^^'^^t^^^^ 

parts  or^Bia  for  company,  ere  you  condem^  me  to  go  the  r^und 

pLpLT^^'  "^'^  ''"^  ^^""^^^  unimagma^  WeTrn 

WeU  as  I  have  said,  you  are  anchored  off  Jaffa.  You  look 
out  and  see  a  smaU,  round,  minareted,  walled  town  perched 
ZZ  :  ^^'^i^-^^.^^^d  "-^^k.  Between  you  and  2  shore  a 
ragmg  sea  is  breakmg  on  a  ridge  of  rocks  ;  aromid  the  tow^ 

sand  of  the  desert  stretches  south  towards  Ascalon  and  north 
to  CaBsarea     We  aU  got  on  shore  somehow.    It  was  a  wonS^ 
W  tnumph  for  the  Arab  boatmen.    Two  or  thrL  oTthem 
rtood  on  the  ship's  gangway  ;    three  or  four  stood  in  th^ 
boat  alongside  ;  the  steamer  roUed  heavily  to  her  anchor  •  Ihl 
Ijoat  rose  and  fell  with  the  great  waves  aVthey  came  :;iS 
^o^wan^.    Wr.n  the  ship  roUed  towards  the\oaTanS 
boat  was  tossed  up  towards  the  deck  of  the  ship,  thai  was  the 
psychological  moment  never  missed  by  the  Arabs^^   ^etW 
he  ngid  man  or  woman  liked  it  or  not.  out  he  or  she  went 
mto  apparent  space,  propelled  by  the  strong  men  on  the 

rri' :  "^^'"^^  r^^*  ^  *^^  ^^^^^  --'  of  tie  Lib 

m  the  boat  and  placed  safely  in  the  stem.     Hehnets  and 

smfZ  "'"  «^«V^-bs  laughing  and  chatt^  7f. 
spray  flymg  over  everything.  * 

J^n  "TJ""  ^^^'  °°  '^""'^  ^^^"^  '^  ^°°J^«d  from  the  sea 
bX^'  r"      ^'  ""'"'''^  '*'^*"  :  "°°^«'  ^'•^hes,  lattices,  and 
^ken  stairways  ;    camels,  donkeys,  and  crowds  of  people 
A^bs.  Jews.  Christians,  Turks,  men  with  turbans  and  men  Tdth 

o^lrT  r''  ^'"'^  '"^  ^^^^  «*"^«  ^^"«  ■'    tb«  Latin 
^m^S  «*        Armenian  convent,  many  smaU  mosques-aU 

Xt^""^^^  '°  ^^  *  ^°°*^«  °^  this  steep  little  hill, 
fmit  W  ""•  ^'^^^^^V*  «*°  g«t  root  space,  there  the  golden 
mit  hangs  "pe  over  the  white  walls,  and  its  blossom  fiL  the 
«r  vnth  wonderful  odours,  untU  Jaffa  dweUs  in  the  memory 
M  a  city  of  sweet  scents.    The  Armenian  convent  was  one  of 
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the  French  hospitals  when  Napoleon  was  here  in  1798,  and  it 
has  been  made  the  scene  of  the  supposed  poisoning  by  Napoleon 
of  the  plague-stricken  soldiers  during  the  retreat  of  the  army 
from  before  St.  Jean  d'Acre.  Over  and  over  again  that  most 
absurd  of  historical  lies  has  been  denied  and  refuted  by  un- 
impeachable testimony,  but  it  is  too  good  a  bit  of  stage  drapery 
to  be  allowed  to  be  altogether  removed  from  the  theatre. 
And  then  history  loves  its  hes,  and  carries  them  into  a  green 
old  age  ;  they  sell  better  than  truth. 

Leaving  Jaffa  for  Jerusalem,  the  road  lies  through  a  suc- 
cession of  orange  gardens.  The  earth  smells  of  the  East  at 
its  best ;  it  yields  olives,  figs,  pomegranates,  almonds,  mul- 
berries, vines.  In  April  everything  is  in  blossom,  and  many 
things  are  in  fruit.  The  road  ascends  gradually,  and  at  Ramleh, 
ten  miles  out,  we  are  in  an  open  coimtry.  The  most  beautiful 
of  all  the  scenes  in  Palestine  is  now  before  us — ^the  plain  of 
Sharon  backed  by  all  the  moimtains,  from  Carmel  on  the 
north  to  the  hills  of  Hebron  on  the  south-east.  There  is  a 
very  old  and  lofty  square  tower  on  the  outskirts  of  Ramleh 
from  the  top  of  which  a  magnificent  view,  embracing  the 
valleys  and  the  summits  of  this  mountain  range,  is  outspread 
over  Sharon.  What  names  are  written  on  these  blue  hill-tops 
and  hidden  in  these  purple  valleys  1  The  site  hunter  may  be 
satisfied  once  for  all  in  this  prospect.  It  holds  in  that  wide 
embrace  from  the  hills  of  Nablous,  southward  to  Olivet,  and 
southward  again  to  Hebron  and  Adoraim,  enough  to  lay  at  rest 
the  longings  of  all  who  '  come  to  see.' 

From  the  top  of  this  old  Crusader  tower,  fully  a  hundred  feet 
abo  'e  the  plain,  you  can  trace,  ^  it  by  bit,  scene  after  scene, 
the  little  Land  whose  name  and  fame  have  filled  the  earth  for 
two  thousand  years.  It  is  a  thing  of  wondrous  beauty  in  itself, 
beauty  of  colour,  space,  light,  and  depth  ;  beauty  far  and  near; 
beauty  of  sound  8md  silence  ;  beauty  of  the  hour  when  '  the 
sun  shifts  the  shadows  of  the  moimtains  and  takes  the  yokes 
from  the  tired  oxen.'  It  was  at  this  time  we  saw  it.  The  sun 
was  falling  lower  upon  the  western  eea  beyond  the  vale  of  j 
Sorek,  and  the  gold  of  his  level  beams  was  deepening  upon  j 
the  white  villages  that  dot  the  valleys  eastward  where  tlie| 
waters  of  Sharon  and  Ajalon  have  their  sources. 

I  forget  now  whether  the  tower  of  Ramleh  sees  into  tk  j 
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^«Je  of  Ajalon,  but  I  fi^d  in  ^^^ 

ent^:-  ^  find  u.  my  notebook  the  following 

'  VaUey  of  Alalon     ITi^ 

-  Often  -J^uZ::^j^,:;!-^,^  ^  --  ^o 

^^"^^^J^Z::ZT  r «'  -  -e  at  last 

furrowed  by  the  fSp/ofh^*'^  ^.'--^  and  wol^n^^ 
^e«  upon  ashes,  grat^  l^Jr'^  beings  for  ^ons  of  ye^"* 

Tomb,  TempJo,  Tower,  gX  P^  ^  ^""^^^^  eveiythinu-- 
^t  ^  the  Mount  of  6w'  f^^  ^^.W*"-    The^rfhe 
appicus ;  on  the  south  tirVX  of  H"         ""^^  *^^  *°^«^  °f 
Mid  the  city  the  valley  of  thlTZt  ir^''^'" '  ^^""^^  Olivet 
of  the  sites,  there  is  probabLTit^^°°-    ^  ^  the  verfTv 
than  thatther^essh^o^tatthet^f  "°-  ««^-  on  S 
and  flohisms  are  in  agree^nt  L  ,u-       ^''^'    ^  *^^  «^'^°h^ 
;o  room  for  disagre^^'^i^^ '^  P""'* '  *^^^«  ^««  in  f^^ 
Proves  that  thetraditional  SviT'"'"  °^  *°"^b«  «» the  r^kj 
^  au  angle  between  the  to^^^If'^^^,  ^"tside  the  old  w^' 
on  the  north  face  of  the  city     It  1^*^!*  *°^  *^*t  of  AntoSa' 
day  non-Catholics  to  enitVoS  rd"^"^^^^*  °^  the  latter.' 
Jftbssite.    TheMoslems^avebJni^'^^th«  authenticity 
fieyhave  never  cast  a  don  L  "^^^^^^^^  since  630  a  d 

J^«  to  them  as  th^y  Tre  t^^  he^^  '^'  '^ '  these  are  i 
faat  English  or  Amlrio^^J^l  Chnstians.    Is  it  probabl^ 
^'^dred  years  have  g^^   Z^T^T  "°^'  ^^^^  ^«e^n 
ti^an  these  to  which  the  E^.   .1  ??  °"t  more  likely  aTes 

,  ;mce  the  days  of  the  ApostirT  t^.?  continuous  succession 
oWscenes  ;  earthquakefhlt  Lve^tr"'  '^"^  ^^^'^^  th^ 
12  ^V  '^"Pt  o^er  them  «  tW  t  '  "^^^  *^^  ^^^'^ta- 
Atiens,  Rome  and  Pahny^a  No  n7-.  u  °^"^  ^^^nth  and 
;^  cities  and  the^S  w^v  T  '^°"''*'  *^"  authenticity 
r^'e  the  margin  over  wW«h  ll'  ^*'*'  "^troduce  doubt  he^ 

h^'O'^'Parabl^rre  Z^f  *  ^""^  ^°°tstep  could  str*;!' 
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370  SIRWii^  vn  in  the  BenBe  that  we  apply  to  that 
Calvary  was  not  a  ^^.P, f^^^^iugh,  rounded  hmestone 
term  ;  it  was  a  group  of  those  ^"^^'^^^^  ^  them,  such  as 
Sirs,  with  l^o^' -TZd^erS^m,  and.  indeed,  in  aU 
you  can  see  everywhere  ^oun^  ^^es  gave  easy  meacB 

^arteof  the  Holy  WThe^l^o^^^^^J^^^^^^ 

L&W^^!^-^e  =^^  the  tomh  hewer  mo. 

Jerllem.  and  no  doubt  ^f  ^^^  ^"^^y^^nd  a  deUghtful 
raUways  in  the  Eastalways  ^aU  f^\^^  to  Eastern 
experience  I  once  ^^^^  of  W^tem^      J^^^  ^  , 

ci^tion.    A  fnend  ^aked  me  to  ^^  ^  the  pro- 

acquaintanoe  of  his  who  wa.  ^^^^^  !f  ^i^gation  ii  Asia 
^X  of  the  E^t  -  8-«^^i^^.:ld::^blancea^^^^^^^^^ 
llinor  in  particu^-  ^^^^  ^X  the  party  that  it  would 
itself.  It  occurred  to  some  o^® J"  ^  ^f  this  stem  old 
r  a  good  thing  to  -^^  -J^USs  and  incidents  of 
progressive  some  of  ^^^^^^  tical  jokes  were  played 
European  life  m  the  ^'.^st.  wne     v  j^^  g^rvants 

by  yC^  Bubalten^  m  in^- J-^^^ 
These  stories,  it  was  t^o^^^^,  W'TO^  ^i^  severe  terms  of  con- 
elder,  and  woui..  P«'f  Pl,^f  ,^;^3^d  not  lack  the  elemen 
demnation  or  ^cP'^o^*- J^  ',  the  wine  had  circulated,  and 
^1  exaggeration.    By  th.  txme  ^^^  ^^  ^  expression 

to  our  surprise,  and    I    ^hi^  J^  ^  be  overspreadmg  the 
of  benevolent  conviviahty  seemea  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

Countenance  of  our  companu^n^    At  la^t  >t  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 
something.    'Weel-^^ega^ked  ^e  to  go  out  and  see  « 

from to  ■ '°    .~l^_u  oavinc  its  expenses,  much  le^ 

the  rimung  of  it.  for  xt  fJ^^A^P*^^  ^^d  then  on  to  the  end 
a  deevadend ;  so  I  7«^*  ,^  P^J'^r^ang.  When  the  Arabs 
of  the  line.    I  soon  found  what  waB  ^J  ^s'  hau  or 

cam  doon  on  thar  ?*;"^f*°7rXay.  as  though  it  hadna 

wool,  they  ^-^'r^^rii^^^^i\^-^^-^'  "^  *^^  ^f r; 

been  there  at  all.    Weel.  after  »  bit^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

and  I  tauld  him  that  the  r^^^y  T^^^  dirrectors  wouldm 
if  be  could  mak  it  do  a  gudej,^^  y  ^^  ^^  ^  ^,^ 
see  him  at  ony  loss.  The  nex  ^J^l^J^.  ,beir  caa-meb^ 
of  these  Arab  men  as  they  war  gom 
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LtJ'lw  Z^'Ji  ^  ^°^«f  ^  *^"  ^°°«^-    And  when  they 

^^  nnf  n?'    .7  ^^^^^PP^*.  ^hc  Pashaw's  seecretary  said! 

For  not  using  the  reelway  which  the  subhme  Porte  Sultan 

had  specmUy  made  and  given  them  for  their  wool  and  goats' 

stj  wh-"^?"'/:?  '!,'"'  ^°°^^^^  ^^-'^  ^-bs  oftheCe 
sort  whippit,  and  the  day  after  that  sax  more.    An'  that 

was  enough.    Thar  was  never  ony  mair  trooble.    The  warkine 

:rzrdrrnr  ^"^'  ^^' ''-  '-^'^^^  ^^  --  p^^'--« 

We  were  cUent.    We  felt  awed  by  this  unabashed  avowal  of 
progressive    reelway  '  civilisation  as  apphed  to  the  East  by 

°YT!Si^r''*  f""°^'  ^°*^«  '^^  ^«  l^ad  ever  done 
m  the  heedless  days  of  youth,  nothing  that  we  had  ever  thought 
of  doing,  could  match  the  guUt  and  atrocity  of  this  old  sa^c- 
^onious  Scotsman  0  business!  business!  what  criaies  have 
been  committed  m  thy  name  1 

ihT^T""^  i^I"'"*^  T^  *°  Bethlehem,  to  Hebron,  to 
the  Dead  Sea  and  then  northwards  from  Jerusalem  to  Nablous 
Samana.  and  Gahlee.  and  we  had  throughout  the  supreme 
satisfaction  of  horses,  mules,  tents,  bag  and  baggage,  being  aU 
our  own     These  four  or  five  weeks'  travel  now  lie  in  m^ory 
shot  with  sunshme.    A  golden  haze  is  over  hill  and  vaUev  • 
over  lonely  rocky  tracks  that  traversed  loneUer,  rockier  hills  ' 
over  noonday    halting-places    under    solitary    karoub-trees.' 
where  httle  hzards,  open-mouthed  on  bare  brown  rocks,  drank 
m  the  sunslune  ;   over  desolate  wildernesses  in  Judea,  where 
the  track  kd  round  the  ledge  of  steep  white  cU£Fs  where  some 
of  the  earliest  monks  built  themselves  homes.    Here  in  the 
fissui-ed  hills  that  look  down  upon  the  Dead  Sea  thev  Uved 
protests  against  the  riches  and  corruptions  of  the  Roman 
Empire;  and  here,  stUl,  the  foxes  and  jackals  are  the  monks' 
nends ;   and  the  white  paddy  birds  from  the  Dead  Sea  and 
1  ^I'^^^.^jf  Pj«^^«  f^o^  the  surrounding  precipices  stm 

I  come  m  flights  when  the  monks  sound  an  evening  horn  to  gather 
them  to  supper.  This  old  Christian  religion  of  the  East  has  a 
charm  about  it  that  modem  Christianity  cannot  rival     The 

,  question  '  What  went  ye  out  into  the  wilderness  to  see  ? '  thev 
answered  thus,  'So  that  we  might  not  see  the  city.'  That 
was  aU.    It  was  a  revolt  against  Rome,  and  aU  that  Rome 
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At  last  an  evening  towards  the  end  of  April  found  us  camped 
on  a  hill  at  Ain  Jennin.  looking  out  over  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
A  great  green  level  is  this  plain,  eighteen  mdes  across  from 
these  hUb  of  Samaria  to  those  other  hills  o    Gahlee  which 
begin  at  Nazareth  and  run  north  untU  they  lose  themselves 
in  the  loftier  altitudes  of  the  Great  Hermon.    Almost  m  the 
centre  of  the  green  plain  the  Little  Hermon  "fes.  brown  and 
bare,  out  of  the  sea  of  com ;  and.  farther  to  the  nght.  Gilboa 
divides  Jezreel  from  Esdraelon.  and  marks  the  divide  m  the 
plain  between  the  waters  flowing  east  into  the  Jordan,  and  those 
which  flow  west  into  the  Mediterranean.  ,  ,     j  •    ,1, 

\  wonderful  field  of  battle  is  aU  this  green  level  land  m  the 
setting  of  these  bare  mountains.  From  Saul  to  Napol.-on- 
what  a  catalogue  1  I  sat  long  looking  at  it  from  amon^g  the 
oleanders  that  grow  ^bove  the  springs  of  Jennm  untU  I  h  j 
the  poinds  clear  for  the  morrow^s  ride.  Jezreel  lay  two  hours 
ride  to  the  north,  then  Fuleh  one  Lour  more.  The  latter  i. 
the  central  point  from  which  the  ".ye  can  sweep  the  entire 

^^*^r  midday  halt  next  day  was  ne^r  the  half-ruined  village 
of  El  Fuleh.  Eight  mUes  of  green  com.  red  hyacmths.  purple 
'.histles.  and  innumerable  wUd  flowers  spread  north  to  Nazare^, 
west  to  Carmel.  south  to  Jemiin.  and  east  to  Gflboa.  he  I^« 
Hermon.  and  the  dip  in  the  plain  where  the  waters  of  HermoD 
lead  eastwards  to  the  Jordan  VaUey. 

From  Saul  to  Napoleon !    What  a  battle  picture  this  plam 

has  been  for  three  thousand  known  years,  and  perhaps  as  long 

a  time  again  of  which  we  know  nothing !    Here.  too.  is  to  be 

fought  the  final  fight.    The  western  half  of  the  plam  is  sB 

called  Mageddon,  and  there  is  a  viUage  up  m  the  Carmel  Hills 

o^the^menam;.    Here  the  King  of  the  South  is  some  d^^ 

thev  sav  to  form  his  line  of  battle  agamst  the  Kmg  of  tbe 

North^n  Nazareth.  Tabor,  and  the  lower  ridges  of  the  Grea^r 

Hermon.      It  is  almost  ninety-two  years  to  a  day  sm 

Napoleon's  army  came  down  from  the  heights  of  Nazare hi^ 

three  columns  of  attack,  the  centre  beanng  straight  upo  1 

Fukh   the  right  column  heading  for  Jennin.  the  left  bearui? 

!way  to  the  foot  of  Tabor.    Murat  is  behind  Mount  Tata, 

waiting  by  the  fiaa  of  Galilee  ;  Junot  Ues  nearer  to  Tiberiitf, 

Klebef  is  fightinfe-  hard  at  FiJeh.  beset  by  ten  tmies  his  0^ 
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force  in  the  centre  of  the  ffreat  nl*m  .  i> 
Jennin.  It  is  a  mighty  S^  thl  •'  ^f  P°°  ^  °^*^^  ^or 
nearly  thirty  miles  ;^^d  S,  th«  .  7'"°^'«~«<'e  of  which  is 
aU  the  armid  Arab  aTd  Tu  kfsh  '!:'. "'  '^^  "°"^^  ^^^^' 
Damascus  to  Jerusalem  are  SLTf"^^  ^^^^'y  from 
Kleber  and  his  small  division  ""^^  "P^*^  ^™«^« 

It  must  have  been  a  tlori        «,•„!,♦ 

"'I:?'?  ^^P°^^°^'  »*  the  headThis  Sttle''  ""^l^  ^^'^^^ 
reached  the  last  hiU  oveWookina  p  7i      ,       *""y  fro°^  Acre, 

Tabor  and  Nazareth^  ard'^wS^he^'f^^^^"^^^^  M°"«t 
the  smaU  squares  of  kleberTdill  '  V^'  «^**  P^^^ 

by  an  enormous  mass  of  clvabv  .n/T"^^"^  ^°^  P'-^^^^d 
the  drops  of  honey  put  ouMo  d-t     *'^-''*'^-'    ^^"^  ^^^« 
ing  swarms  of  nICC'i^^^T ^^ '^''t'  *"  *^^  «°**- 
Napoleon  marched  straiSt  up^  J^Z  ^llf  ,^°"««^d  foot, 
giving  the  signal  to  aU  hkZa^^J^^^  "^'J  ^  "^^^  body, 
shot  as  he  debouched  ^o  the  ^i„    T'    ^  ^^«  "  '^°°°° 
in  the  Turkish  masses     on  «I^^^    f^  ""^  ^°^  confusion 
were  in  the  gorgeTthrCh  wH^k''^?^"^  ^"""^^  *^«  Franks 
l^e  masses  'rokTon  e::^\^td^yf  "*  -as  P°^^^^^- 
along  the  spurs  of  Hermo^   tL^      ^  ^^'^  *^«  Jo^d«» 
met  this  heUong  m^7  tl^S'riZ\T^;  ^  ^'^*  ^'"^^ 
and  south  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  TnH  ^     ^    !  '^°"^'®  """^^ 
they  could  cross  the  river    iFthr^  ^^'^  P"™^^^  «^« 
and  arms  were  abandoned  •  ^H  ^^''^  magazines,  stores, 

of  battl^^anaL^   pii^  P^'T.""  *"  '''  ^°^«  ^^^W 
Persian.  RomaTor  SdtlhaT/r' i"^^^^"' ''^-^^ 
witnessed  a  vict;ry  mo^coL^^tf  It V'?  ,"'  ^'^'''''^ 
As.  later  in  the  day.  our  littfe  il^'         ^.  °°*  ^°'«°*^°  ^^t- 
to  the  foot  of  Mouni  Tahnr   .  ^    I'  °^  '*'  ^^^  fr^"^  ^^eh 
Lesser  Hermon  and^beJl  .'      "^^^  *"**"  '^^  **»«  base  of  the 
is  now  allThat  r^maiS^f  n''''''^  *"  '^'  "*"«  Camlet  which 
with  his  C  o^  KaL  J  ™' J'  °^"*  ^"^  °^d  Arab  sheik 
mterpreterTkh^abtj^r  ^"  ^^oulder.    I  niade  the 
He  knew  aU  aboS  ?t  ld^.f  °°  Bonaparte  and  the  battle. 

attack  and  d:?ere  L^ointl  Z^lT^-^  ""^''^"^^  '' 
memorable  fight  and  show^T?  ?  ^  "'*"'  ^'^  °^  that 
host  got  fin  Jy  to  tt  joT^^^^^^  ^""  ^I  ""^''^  '^'  ''^'^^ 
0^  men  dead^on  E^draJon  '  """^  ^"^  ^'^'^^^"^  °^  *beir 
But  to  Esdraelon  belongs  a  glory        .    ,ther  kind-its 
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own  peculiar  property,  shared  by  no  other  plain  in  the  wide 

'''stending  at  Fuleh,  and  looking  due  north,  you  can  see.  some 
six  r^en  maes  kway.  the  green  hills  that  embosom  the 
!^e  of  Nazareth.  How  often  from  the  hidden  viUage. 
S  the  sun  Cs  sinking  westwards  over  Cannel.  must  there 
W^  come  to  the  top  of  the  green  hill  overlookmg  the  grea 
^Z  iZLe  figure  of  a  Yo;  Man  to  look  out  over  that  great 
Saof  beautvTnd  watch  tL.  alowly  darkening  plam.  whi  e 
TLr.  ^"cUboa.  Ebal.  and  the  hills  of  Samarxa  stJl 

''°^kll'tXrBing  their  sweetest  over  green  Galilee ;  a 
thoS^d  wiS  herbs  lo'ad  the  evening  nirs  ^^th  perfumes  ;  t  e 
BowT^honeysuckles  add  their  scent  to  that  of  the  myrtle 
h^Z  ^ong  the  pathways;  and  a  sky  of  surpassmg  blue  domes 
th'^^dewonSrous  scene.  This  village  of  the  Naxarene  is  no 
even  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  Strange  fa^lY 
r«m  ^  was  to  CO  forth  one  still  smaU  Voice  which  was  to 
IhXthr'm^lX  waken  the  tombs,  and  bring  the  pillars  of 

Tt'^aTh^.oni  grassy  hills,  that  those  wc  alEyes 
dral^^.  through  three-and-twenty  years,  all  ha  .age^r 
S^and  flower,  of  seed  and  harvest  time.  aU  tb  •ecrets  of 
I^e  t^es  whkh  afterwards  became  the  theme  of  .  iiibtudes 
IndTaraWea  It  was  here  the  Master  prepared  to  mamfest 
a5  thl'S  dte  Lowledge  of  soul  and  sense,  the  pale  refl^- 
?L  of  which  aa  it  is  found  in  the  EvangeUsts.  has  come  as  a 
ronbelm  o^er  the  troubled  rv^er  of  the  lives  of  men  sUvemg 
Te  tS stream,  lighting  the  gloomy  headlands,  and  rfieddm 
its  benign  rayP.  far  out  upon  the  endles.  ocean  m  which  the 
fftvfired  flood  is  at  last  to  rest.  „  ,      . 

Looktog  south  from  the  hills  of  Galilee  over  Esdraelon 
see?^  a  long  line  the  blue  mountains  of  Samaria,  and  at  the 
extreme  range  of  vision-perhaps  fifty  miles  distant-the  hdl- 
^nnHf  EnSaim  How  lauch  of  human  destiny  has  lai^ 
Se:n  TeZo  plts_Naza.eth  and  Be^iel !  R  was 
the  southernmost  end  of  tli  .t  long  view  that  the  mysW 
promise  was  given  to  the  sleeper  at  the  foot  of  his  diem 
Er.  '^y  ^eed  shall  be  as  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  th^ 
^^pread  abroad  to  the  west  and  to  Uie  east,  and  to  tie 
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°r?i"„;''^r.i'^,t  t^^z  .r  "^  -^-f  •» 

it  that  here  at  NararAti,    «**       ?'     ,       stranger  atUl  wan 
benediction.  luuument  of  that  pronuae  of 
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the    South-Eastern   District,    Dover.     "°"  .°^  initial  difficulties. 

Arrival  in  South  Africa  A<=t'"g  H'^i^Ca^eToYS  '    The  'Edgar  Case.' 
Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes.     Gnihamstown.      Cape  uoys,      iii«        b 

NOT  the  least  of  the  advantages  possessed  by  Alexanto  wa. 
fhe  variety  of  the  routes  that  led  to  it  from  England.    One 
!o^rt"L  many  lines  of  travel  going  on.  or  retummg  from, 
leave  of  absence"^   The  isles  of  Greece,  Athens  Constantmople 
tlecSnea,  Odessa,  the  Adriatic  ports,  Naples,  and  the  Gul 
of  GteZ  were  aU  highways  for  the  homeward  or  the  outward 
So^d     iTwas  easy,  moreover,  for  those  that^shed  jt  to 
^vTrge  from  the  beaten  tracks  to  look  at  and  study  history; 
book  i^  hand,  many  of  those  fields  of  battle  which  the  Gr  at 
CaptaS  had  iade  for  ever  famous  in  the  wars  of  the  Revolu- 
non  and  the  Empire.    Thus,  during  the  three  years  spent  in 
Crndria.  I  was  able  to  visit  the  fields  of  Arcok.  Mareng^ 
A  »i!rl?t7    Asnem    Wagram.    Of  these,  nearly  all  remain  as 
t^^^^e^^Z^relU^  ago.    One  can  stand  on  the  ridge 
of  thrPraLn  and  see  at  a  glance  how  easily  tactical  genius 
Lid  the  trap  into  which  the  Russian  and  Austnan  column, 
preci^tated  themselves  on  that  December  mornmg,  we 
C  the  low  ground  by  Kobehiitz  the  central  colurnn  of 
French  army  scaled  at  sunrise  the  steep  western  face  of  the 
P  atzenbeS  and  cut  in  two  the  Russian  army  on  the  platea 
Tf  lustSz.    Of  all  the  incidents  in  Napoleon's  wonderf 
Ithe  e  L  not  one  which,  to  my  thinking,  shows  so  complete^ 
he  supreme  military  instinct  of  the  -n  as  lus  repea  j 
«Tclamations  of  anger  at  the  ignorance  shown  by  the  Kuseiar 
^enerri  Xen^  daybreak  on  the  2nd  December,  ne. 

'wrbroughu;  his  bivou^  that  two-fifths  of  the  Ru^an  ar^ 
w"e  actuaUy  moving  into  the  trap  he  he^  set.  Theyjer^ 
rbLTning  the  ridge  of  the  Pratzen  and  descending  mto  the 

S70 
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low  ground  of  Solkonitz  and  SatBclian  Tri,^«.  ♦u 
destroyed  four  hours  later.    Even  the'  ,W  i'^  'T  ''**"''^ 
delivered  into  his  hands  couH  not  aUT  f .,       "^  ^"f  """"^^ 
th^  burned  withn.  hi.  at  the  tot aC^te"!^^^^^^ 
of  his  Russian  antagonist.    He  was  H,a«ro«-     ^1.       ™oecuity 
How  quiet  they  L  now.  ZZZfZZlllI^  S:Z  i 
These  landscapes  comprise  vast  stretches  of  stubrnot^fnl 
mangel-wurzle     ploughed    lands    and    pastul    thitT^^^hed 
viUage,  meandering  brook  and  little  gravevard   ™7^.^^^.<* 
such  a  typical  land  of  the  village  comZ  f  ^^th  g^eTope" 
oUed  expanses  ;  vast  flocks  of  geese,  herded  kThef;  Outward 
from  the  great  village  green  by  the  chUdren  in  the  moS 
and  homeward  again  at  sunset,  to  sit  aU  night  in  a  whTe^S 
upon  the  same  green  ground.     A  very  happy-Lk^!  land^^ 
IS.  Blopmg  south  towards  the  sun  and  the  oLube  si  tn  .1, 
centre  of  Europe,  and  caring  not  one  mangr^;z     to  d^^^^^ 
fonhe  'Day  of  the  Three  Emperors  '  up  thefe  o^he  p::;'z:^ 

My  command  at  Alexandria  ended  in  the  autumn  of  1893 

At  this  time  and  for  four  years  later,  and  for  many  years 
before,  Aldershot  was  preparing  the  British  army  L  the 
disasters  of  the  South  African  War.    I  do  not  wish  fn  1/ 
understood.    It  was  the  fault  of  the  systm  L  not  of  a  man' 
AWershot  was  the  child  of  the  Crimean  War.  that  war  o^he 
massed  divisions,  shoulder-to-shoulder  tactics  paradlplumes 
W  'r  t^'  It  ^°^-"  fly-«-    It  couli  not  help  r,  : 
i  wrtheXi'?    ."'r/^''^"*'^^  ^^'^''  t°  the  mi«i  than 
rill       1^  u*r^?^  °^  ^^'^'''  the  parent  of  Magersfontein 

toke  Canal  was  the  true  source  of  the  Tugela  River    and 

battenes  were  lost  in  the  Long  VaUey  years  beU  Long's'guns 

U  an  easy  prey  to  the  Boers  at  Colenso.    Yet,  when  everv 

iL  held  "*^'  ;*  "''  '''  ^'"^  government  of  the  army  that  m?s 

to  Wh"'';:^'^  responsible  for  the  dismal  failure  of  AlderT"  t 

Wwa^fi   r.*'"''''  i'  °"^  *^"^y-     ^^^"  the  site  o Mhe 

^Zil  f  °ff.°'  *^"  ^^"^  ^"^  °^"««  '^"d  miles  in  every 

Mt  oL  « '^'"^*  "^'^^^  ^*^«  ^''^  ^^  for  tJ^ 

ptional  song.    But  after  a  little  while  the  vacant  wastes 


iff 
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Li  villa  »«i'«°;'"l^r^^'irL^t6  •<««»  or  early 
Bites  twenty  years  later.  ^^  ^^jy^^j 

::*  j;=^e  -^S'alrJ-rnS'^^H.Te.:! 
tactical  fitness  for  war  just  as  it  naa  u  j 

season  came  militia  a^a  vu  , .  °  concestion  more  con- 

*'^tt  tr^ef'tS'i^ot^rS"^  o.  o«  miUt.. 
gested.    At  tnose  T_.^e»  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^j^  ^.^^ 

and  effect,  the  stJ^^g*^^  ^  i,^  ^^de  their  object,  ^ere 

whether  one  had  to  make  them  or  oe 

the  most    fruitful   sources   of  ^^J^^^    ^^^^  .^ther  as  . 
known  keener  amusement  than  when  I  have  h^d  ^ 

«^^^::l  r;:^  SL  ;  ^r-d  dor Cg  nnes  of  officers  and 
rrtrdi^g^^tf^as^th?  o^  .mr^.  a^dJo^^B  f^ 

out  at  an  1-?--^  ^-^^^g^  ^^^^^nSTere  more  iras- 
that  in  my  regimental  and  staff  Oays  g  ^^^^ 

cible  and  far  more  faddish  *^*?^*^JjJ^if^  *  hUIs,  when  the 
I  remember  an  inspection  once  m  t^«  ^  Jghe^^  ^^^ 

general    an  old  Indian  officer    w^  ^^  ^, 

everything  he  saw,  and  many  t»^»°8°  "     ,         j       mournful- 
reached  the  hospital,  and  were  P*««^8  by  a^°^' 
looking  buUding,  the  d<>7 /^*  J^f  J^Sff^l^     'Wha, 
recently  battered  in  o^°^^^y  ^^T J^fefS^^^  officer. 

is  that?'  he  asked      .^^at.  Bir,   repu  j  ^evi 

•is  the   pathological   ^nstitu  on        ^he   patn     g  ^^^^ ^^  l 
sir  !  •  replied  ^V°817;nBpector;-^^^^    ^^^^,  the  doo, 
*'*N:\  '    M  ttTpott  teTospital   sergeant  intervenJ 
?Ce    Bir^t^itSl  orderly  «-^^ 
riotous  the  night  before  las  .  ^°^f  ere^^f^^*^  Z  safety  a^ 
to  confine  him,  he  was  put,  ^3^8  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^ere  he  .« 
security,  into  the  dead-house.    When  he  fon^d  ^ 

sir  he  kicked  the  lower  panels  of  the  door  ciea 
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Jr  Z«?T  T''°°'  ^^°  ^  ^"^^^«'  '*  ^*PP«°ed  that  this 
same  general   whose  name  was  the  lugubrious  one  of  Coffin 
was,  m  aU  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  feathers  and  un- 
necessary anger,  inspecting  the  men  of  a  battery  of  artiUery 
drawn  up  m  open  formation.    Suddenly  stopptag  before  a 
gumier  who    to  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  observer,  did  not 
appear  to  diflfer  m  any  marked  degree  from  his  feUow-men 
he  genera   turned  to  the  company  officer  and  snorted  out' 
Look  at  that  man,  sir!'    The  officer,  who  always  wore  a 
large  eyeglass  firmly  set  in  the  triple  environment  of  cheek 
nose,  and  eyebrow,  at  once  directed  his  glassy  stare  fuU  upon 
Sf  .u  °°?  ^^  attention  was  caUed,  and  then  slowly 

turned  the  same  mscrutable  glance  upon  the  face  of  the  in- 
spectmg  geperal ;  but  he  carefully  refrained  from  making  any 
observation  whatever.  The  vacuous  stare  through  the  glass 
and  the  silence  that  accompanied  it  were  more  than  the  general 

S  nT  .  ^'  u  r'^^''  '^'  ^'  ^^^'*'^^d'  •  that  you  can 
find  nothing  to  call  for  observation  in  the  appearance^of  that 
maj  The  major  turned  his  stony  stare  again  upon  the 
widier  surveyed  him  with  even  a  closer  scrutiny  than  before 
and  then  quietly  observed.  '  WeU,  sir.  now  that  you  have 
particularly  caUed  my  attention  to  this  man.  I  do  see  that  he 
bears  rather  a  strong  resemblance  to  an  old  maid  ;^  aunt  of 
mine  who  lived  at  Cheltenham  when  I  was  a  boy  ' 

There  were  certainly  terrible  old  dotterers  going  about  in 
those  days  as  mspecting  officers,  and  ev(  ,  in  much  later  times 
une  of  the  best  regimental  colonels  I  ever  met  nearly  lost  hit> 
command  through  an  unfavourable  confidential  report  because 
he  faded  to  answer  correctly  the  inspecting  general's  question, 
put  m  the  regimental  coffee  shop,  as  to  the  precise  number  of 
currants  which  should  be  found  in  a  penny  bun.  It  was  the 
T™  1"'  favourite  catch  question,  and  it  generally  brought 
down  the  colonel  to  his  proper  level.  '  Thirteen,  sir,'  the  dear 
|od  dotterer  would  thunder  ;  '  there  should  be  thirteen  com- 
I  piete  currants  m  every  properly  made  penny  bun.' 

LZi^f*"  P"*  *^°  °^  ™y  command  at  Aldershot  went  by,  and 

Pjddenly,  m  the  midst  of  aU  this  routine  and  red  tape,  a  strange 

thing  happened.    The  incursion  known  as  the  Jameson  Raid 


}!»%,' 
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A  •«  «!nnth  Africa  in  the  very  end  of  1895.  But  before 
7X  ."^rtl^^  to  t^^'tW  mother  of  «.  '^TJ^^ 
fmuTrelate  one  or  Wo  preltomary  fot»  co_jmeoted  mth  «, 
.  •  ™v,inV,  Pftme  under  my  personal  notice.  ADout  a 
incursion  winch  came  ^J«'  J  P^^  ^^.^r  on  the  staff  at 
year  before  the  Raid  tooK  piac  .  ^^^  ^^ 

^tdfn°«  XeTo^i..'  liSt^Sl^rtered  C„„p.,. 
^Wh  AfS"  new  set  of  equipment  for  mounted  mfan.rj 
Std  rTnt^  been  eompleted,  »nd  of  wUch  the  comply 
X„t  M  forward  to  South  Africa  some  hundreds  of  seti. 
X  what  Tre  Xrtanted  !'  was  my  first  question.  Tor 
lor  wnai  are  i>u  y  :_ tended  to  make  agamst  a  native 

»„>eexped.^on  whjeh  ■»  •»  "^^^^^ '",„  ^  ,^  equipn>e„.. 

^Ss^ek  me  ^'Lewhtfs trani  that  a  matter  of  the  W 
SoJfd  Ce  bin  in  preparation  when  one  had  not  he.,^  . 

re«l  »"y"''"8  f^^'jL    .„d   Christmas   1895  eame.     Ik 

HHa-BEsShrhifr^ 

^th:  prel'^  day  and  had  h»rd  «.t  ^^^^^^l 
Ughest  import^  was  »  "'IT.lr^oss'  the  bord« 
?°":'t;T^s  xhltod  mounted  men,  with  gm>.  ..d 
"''  'h.n'f '^i  mo,^  »^  Boer  seat  of  govemmentj. 
S^ria  ^^TheZZs  of  this  Bying  column  was  a.««rri_ 

fXh^oX^o^ we^-Xf^-er  2 

v?3"^vrma;TrJiTraftr.t: 

and  decided        You  may  g  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

Transvaal  wiu  gov  ^^^^  ^       j^^er  I  vfaa 

"  f'dor'Like  a  brfjl  the  blue  came  the  news  of  the 
in  London.  .i^«_*^7"^„,e  years  past  been  foUowingtbe 
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officer  m  high  position  and  asked  if  I  would  go  out  to  the  then 
unnamed  region  yzng  to  the  north  of  the  Transvaal,  and  take 
mihtary  and  civU  charge  of  the  new  colony  which  Mr.  Rhodes 
was  then  about  to  estabUsh  to  the  south  of  the  Zambesi  River 
The  terms  were  smiple  and,  to  my  mind,  sufficient :  twenty 
thousand  pounds  a  year  for  five  years,  and  unlimited  scope  of 
unchecked  action.  The  proposal  did  not  come  to  anything. 
The  Alexandnan  command  was  offered  a  little  later,  and  I 
knew  enough  of  the  seamy  side  of  South  African  nati;e  wars 
to  make  me  unwillmg  to  become  their  pioneer 

The  news  of  the  Raid  and  its  collapse  came  to  London 
ahnost  at  the  same  moment.  I  went  to  the  War  Office  •  it 
was  vibrant  with  mingled  emotions.    The  Stock  Exchange 

7.1!  fi,  r?  '*'  ^^'*  *°  ^^^*^^  *^«  fi«*i°°  of  the  success 
of  the  mibusters.  One  officer  showed  me  a  telegram  just 
received  from  that  source  which  averred  that  Dr.  Jameson  had 
just  entered  Johannesbunj  in  triumph.  While  I  was  reading 
It  an  official  from  the  Secretary  of  State's  office  came  in  with 
a  copy  of  the  official  despatch  :  Dr.  Jameson  and  his  oiHcers 
named  one  by  one,  and  aU  his  men,  were  prisoner,  in  the  hend^ 

1  KM,  T,:  /^^  ""^y  *^^S  remaining  to  be  done  was  to  pay 
the  biU.    That  process  is  still  going  on  even  to  this  day 

A  couple  of  months  later  I  was  offered,  and  I  accepted,  the 
commajad  of  the  South-Eastem  District,  with  residence  in 
Uover  Castle.  I  was  sorry  to  leave  Aldershot,  notwithstandinc 
mconveniences  incidental  to  hf e  in  a  small,  old,  wooden  hut 
very  cold  m  winter  and  very  hot  in  summer,  of  the  era  of  the 
Crunean  War-ahnost  the  last  of  it?  kind  then  standing  in  the 
camp.  Like  the  Irishman,  with  his  method  of  alternately  starv- 
ing and  cramming  his  pig  so  as  to  produce  '  P^reaky  '  bacon, 
he  War  Department  seemed  to  adopt  a  treatment  of  successive 

SV  ^°*  ^^  ''"'^  ''""'**^'  ^°'  ^^^''  officers-I  suppose 
with  the  object  of  fittmg  them  for  service  either  in  Greenland 
or  ndia  as  occasion  might  require.  But,  notwithstanding  these 
^ttle  drawbacks,  service  at  Aldershoi  under  the  command  of  His 
Koyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Connaught  was  very  pleasant. 

fnrT»^u°"  ^^"^^  ^^'"P  "^^^  Farnborough  Hill,  where  dwelt 

or  naif  the  year  perhaps  the  most  memorable,  and  certainlv 

tLT^  j^^^'-^'ting.   per8-..ge  then   Uving,   the   Empress 

^ugeme.    Iv  housr,  9^,    jn  a.^  church  and  mausoleum, 
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where  stood  the  tombs  of  Napoleon  the  Third  and  his  gloriously 
brave  son,  the  Prince  Imperial.  I  seemed  to  hve  agam  m  the 
atolhe^  of  the  Great  Captain.  I  had  been  at  contmux)u. 
w^rft  this  time,  and  for  some  years  previously  upon  chapters 
ZLk  with  the  Captivity  at  St.  Helena  and  the  recollections 
oHhe  ciptive  spoken  and  written  there ;  and  it  now  «eeme 
somethLg  more  than  the  mere  accident  of  chance  that  I  shoul 
hxve  Sd,  near  Aldershot.  a  centre  of  so  many  gathere^ 
NapoSc  Literests,  such  a  mass  of  memorials  of  that  vamskd 
f^r^portraits.  paintings,  busts,  names,  and  recollections  o. 

^Tdt'l^  r'ummer  of  1895.  I  had  the  honour  of  ... 
coS  to  my  camp  and  hut  three  representatives  of  the 
^rSt  names  on  the  roll  of  the  marshal  pnnces  of  the  Fir. 
irre-TrLce  Murat;  Ney.  Prince  of  the  Moskowa;  and 
Sna.    Prince   of    Essling.     Another    day    Prmco   Lou 
iZoleoi,  then  a  colonel  of  cavalry  in  the  Russian  army  M 
mt  ^he  hinour  of  attending  a  field  practice  of  my  brigade  on 
ThL  T7ox  Hills     My  orderly  on  that  occasion  was  a  man  of  the 
S  ot!  Grfvs  in  the  undress  uniform  of  his  regiment.    With  a 
s^de  erceptbn  the  prmce  declared  the  man's  dress  penect: 
tSxceptTon  was  th^smaU  round  forage  cap  which  wa.  .cm 
altofietZ  over  one  ear-held  on  the  head,  in  fact,  solely  by 
the  clTstmp.    The  day  was  a  grilling  hot  one,  and  the  sun 
was  Ct^K  full  upon  the  oUed  head  of  the  trooper.      Wly 
ZhrShlcap^nlyononesideofhisheadrPrm^c^^^^^^^ 
aid.  after  a  long  survey  of  tho  man  and  Ins  horse^    ^  Has  he 
not  aot  as  much  brain  on  the  left  side  as  on  the  right  ? 
In  Marcrrsie  we  moved  to  Dover,  and  took  up  our  residence 
in  the  C  nttibles  Tower,  beneath  which  was  the  ma^  en  ranee 
In  the  castle     It  was  an  ideal  summer  spot,  but  m  wmte  and 
TprSgtt^  winds  howled  about  it  often  in  furious   asluoa 
LkL  shrieks  and  whistles  and  various  sounds  which  we« 
TnSlv  the  sources  of  the  old  stories  of  royal  ghosts  ari 
SttfdeV^d  s7^^^^^  said  to  perambulate  the  older  por.o^ 
*  I«^X     Kinc  Stephen  in  particular  was  supposed  to  ff^ 
lt;thn  w^'  1'  said  ^  have  a  Ungering  fondne.  . 
!?!   «nnt      Queen    Mary's   Tower   was   our    garden  houj 
There  were  waZf  twelve  and  sixteen  feet  in  thickness. ^^ 
Scin'ue  staircases,  and  Uttle  ocUgonal  wamscoted  roo=. 
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across  the  Straits,    l  ^afa  Z^HM  itl  ''^  '"'^^  ^^^*« 

During  the  years  1896  and  1897  I  was  im?.,.«^  . 
lengthened  study  of  the  life  of  General  r^L   ^       *°  ""^^^  * 
I  had  known  him  intimately  at  tl^  tZdT'"''-  '''''''^■ 
I  had  formed  a  high  opinion  of  mII       ,  f  °^  '^'^'^®'  ^^^ 
energy,  and  powerfof  Sc^^^^^^^^  ^^°^^°«« 

biography,  the  materialsTr  wWch  ^.1  *°  ^"'^  ^^ 
been  twice  in  South  Africa  4h  clron  the^rr^-  '  '"^ 
very  close  relations  with  him  ItlLi^^f"'^''''^^''^ 
interest  that  I  perused  thaTLxer  stTrv  If?  ''-^'f  ^''^ 
which  his  private  corresponded  eveTmore  tZ  V'^'T' 
words,  often  reveals.  But  long  before  ?  firV  .  n  ,?°^^" 
bad  been  familiar  with  South  African  LanfvT*  ^°?"^  ^" 
served  in  KaflFraria  and  the  Ca^?  r^T  f  ""^  =  ^^  ^^^ 

'sixties.    A  study  of  Ws  papers  fnHw?"^  ?  *^"  '^^^^^^  «°d 
what  was  Uttle  'hort'o^aTo^tis^^^^^^^ 
History,  to  which  I  was  rHIp  f«  oT^  ^^  ^°"*^  African 

and  1879.  whTit  w^  ^'till  ^^^^^^^ 

tbe  final  results  of  prrtS^^  L^^^^^^^  "^  T^  *««t---« 

and  mihtary.  in  thefr  relation  tb.  ?^  P^^^^'  ^^^" 

southern  continent     The  toLlV/T^         P"°P^^«  °f  the 
difficult  matte'tgr^p  in \^  .'Th J  .''^^^^^^         ^^  '''' 
.  If  you  once  know  ?h7you  wili  ktoTrlf    ^^  *^^^^  ^°'°S  ^ 
know  it.  or  can't  correctly  gu^S  ttT  Z     =    '^  ^°^  ^°"'* 

in  a  baUoon  or  in  a  rudderC  gbin  tl         I  ""^'^  °'  ^^'^ 
listeth  ruaaeriess  ship,  drifting  where  the  wind 

K  id  low  T'^'f  r"*  '^'-    Tie  oivilian  oo^/irSor 
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Although,  for  the  moment,  things  looked  tranquil  in  South 
J^Zr^  1896.97  '-^X^^r;:^^^^^^ 

TT:^^oTZ:^t^^^^o^^^  forces  and  authority 

wer^^t  woSrbelowthesurface.as  theyhad  beenat  work  pre™ 

wereatwoTKoe  considerable  reinforcements  ot 

to  the  Raid,     in  Apru  lovi  ».«"«.        ,  .  „  q„„+u  Afripa— the 

cavalry,  infantry,  and  artillery  were  sent  *«  S^J'^^^j^Xe 

vorv  much  larger  portion  of  them  bemg  sent  to  Natal,  wnere 

Ic^mTof  the  thrL  arms  was  fixed  at  Ladysnuth.  a  place  m 

sighTof  the  Orange  Free  State  and  within  a  day's  march  of  the 

xfansvaaL    At  the  same  time  ofdcers  were  sent    o  South 

AmeriTio  purchase  horscB  for  cavalry  and  artdlery  use 

^oTpoL^forces  seemed  to  be  at  work  at  home  :  the  one, 

S^^^cTemment.  whole  and  entire.  ^"^^^  ^^J^^^^^^^^^^ 

cress  •   the  other,  a  smaU  section  of  two  of  the  g^eat  Pubu 

dZrim^ts  in  London,  in  whose  eyes  the  episode  of  the  Ra, 

tem^  to  be  a  meritorious  and  patriotic  performance  which 

"rtn  marred  only  by  ^^\^-^'^fJ:t:\^^:, 
An  '  apple-cart  had  been  upset.'  that  was  aU .  a  few  go^ 
a^d  tme  men  would  soon  set  it  on  its  wheels  again  Tk 
optix^S^  of  these  people  appeared  even  then  to  be  ^e  -^ 
iupendous  factor  of  f^y^^^^^^^^ 

;ro,:^c^tarh."^^lrB^^^^  ajauempt  to  a^gue^^ 

td^^me^tL^'iestion'arose  in  1897  ^^^J^tm"^ 
selected  for  the  new  military  station  m  Natal  to  wbicn  w 

the^e'  That  incident  will  suffice  to  show  '^^^f^"^,; 
w^e  two  years  before  the  war.  and  from  that  day  forwari J 

r'he  outbreak  of  hostilities  t^^T^^^f  ^  wf  ,^3 
t^  swell.  The  smaUest  word  of  doubt  spoken  made  the  men^j 
congestion  of  the  official  brain  only  more  manifest.  ■ 


AN  ONEROUS  UNDERTAKING  sgg 

My  labours   upon   the  Life  of  r^ii.    u  ^ 

close,  and  the  manuscript.  rlLimf?."*^   ''^^^   '^'^ 
ready  for  the  publisher.  whenTte  S  oJ/^'^'o^^  ^*  ^^''Sth 
a  cipher  telegram  at  D^ver  foot  .h"  wl^^^f ''  l?"^^^-^^ 
would  accept  the  command  at  the  r„!;         ?^'  ^'^"^^  "  ^ 
the  sudden  death  of  Geneml  tL!?      T  "^"^"'"^^  ^^^^nt  by 
had  interviews  with  teZdlltuT^^'    ^  ^^^*  ^«  ^««d°°^ 
informed  that  it  would  bT  nTciTa^Z  Th '°""^^  ^"^  "- 
proceed  to  South  Africa  vdth  th«  i      .        ''^^  ^'^^"-^^  t° 
accepted  the  offer.  not^thoutr«h.       *  P°'''^^"  ^^^^y-    I 
difficulties  inherent  to  S  m^r^    ^^°''-    ^^^^«  ^«^«  ^«ny 
the  present  caset  woUd  brco7p£rbvV^^"'  '^'  ^ 
havmg  to  assume  at  once  unon  hi- 31     ,  xu  ^  *^®  ""^^  ^^^'s 
of  Governor  of  the  Cape  clnv  ^'Tl^^  '^'^"  ''^^  duties 
South  Africa,  as  Sk  iSred  M  l?^  T.^  ?'^^  Commissioner  of 
for  Englaad  up^n  lltf ^f .^^  ""'^t:'^'  ^^^*  ^^P«  Town 
had  not  even  the  monetarv  aXtV  °"^'°"'  "^"  ^""es 

formance  which  blng  to\em^hl\^^^^^^  ^'' 

the  principle  which  soems  to  ha^e'xildt  E^  Tf  "^'  ^° 
death  of  Oliver  Cromwell  that  t h«  -^^  ^^""^  '"'^^  *^« 
whoUy  unworthy  of  his  ht .  a"on7y  ,\TJ^^^^^^^^^^  ^« 
was  paid  to  the  military  locum  tenZ  tI  1  '''''^  "^'^^^^^ 
Dover  to  South  Mno7^Z  tZsoLI^'J^:  "°"'  '"" 
expense,  and  it  meant  a  disruption  ^1.°!  /  ^^  f ''''°^*^ 
family  ties.    However    T  JaIi     "i  *^*  ^"''  *  t™e.  of 

which'is.'GowW:^:;Lfar^^^^^^^^  l"f*^^  «^«. 

before  that  Sir  A  MUner  w!=  ^  '     ^'  ^  ^**^  ^^^  heard 

high  official  u^'  S^' 7:27.7  *r^°«^^-d'  I  -ked  the 
'  What  is  he  cCinrhome  foM  '    t'.  ""^^  "^"^'^''^^  'l"^^*^^-' 
at  the  moment  as^fr^T-  if  1    L  ^-  ^T^  '"P^^  «*^«J^  ^e 
|^^;t  wasg^Z^^  -^  -- 

Iwalat™gfverm^e%£w°^^^^^  ^  ^^^'  ^"*  --^-e 

'tat  even  at  that  hZ"  „      V       ?  ^"  ''^^'''^  *«  think  now 

-minent  persons  r  1,:  War'Sffi^  /" ^'''  ^^^"^«  ^^^^^ 
i*twaraboutatanearlvdIt  ?!f*  """"^  *"*  ^°''^  *°  '"'i^g 
«  intimation  from  tte  wLr  n/  !?  °'  *^°  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^ 
houIdseetheSWatn]^!  .   ?'^  ^^^  **  ^^«  necessary  I 

wrote  to  ir  SS!    •*'■'"''  *^'  "^"'^^^^  b^^«-  «*il^«- 
-ir.  (.hamberlam  s  private  secretary,  putting  myself 
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at  hifl  chiefs  disposal.    The  7th  November  was  fixed  for  the 

ttZiT'  It  lasld  less  than  half  an  hour  ;  a^d  a  gentleman 

who^  name  I  did  not  catch-^  permanent  official-was  also 

p^sent     The   Secretary   of   State   passed  m   review   many 

South  African  subiects-Basutoland ;   the  war  then  gomg  on 

berieef  ^Kaffir  chief  in  the  north  of  the  Transvaal  and  the 

BorGovemment;   the  br^ance  of  parties  m  the  Cape^   he 

ceneral   character   of   the  leading   men   there     The   Dutch 

Renubics  were  once  mentioned.    '  If  they  should  force  ns 

fo'auack  t"em.'  said  the  Secretary,  'then  the  blow  would 

'Ts^^d  liXTnS -''l  was  there  to  listen.    Once  or  t^ce 
in  the  course  of  his  ra^d  r6sum6  of  South  African  topics  te 
name  of  some  Basuto  or  Kaffir  chief,  wi*^  ^^^^^.^'^^'^^^.^^J 
b^  or  might  be  anticipated,  came  up        mention   and  th 
S^etary  had  to  ask  the  other  gentleman  present  for  th 
p^  tVnunciation.    While  the  Secretary  was  speaking  I 
Lnt'ued  to  look  steadily  at  the  eager,  -f «.  sha^.  an™^ 
Lht-drawn  face  which  was  leaning  towards  me  over  the  office 
tawl     oTe  had  seen  it  so  frequently  in  prints  and  newspaper 
halTone  seemed  to  be  looking  at  --  ^Id-i^membe^^^^^^^ 
from  whom  one  had  been  long  separated.    While  thus  my  eye 
were  fixed  on  that  interesting  face.  I  J^^^l^r^'^^'''^^  ^ 
eves  of  the  third  gentleman  were  as  steadily  fixed  upon  lu  ^ 
Sdeed  so  barren  was  the  short  interview  of  any  expression  o 
Sy  or  pL.  BO  negative  in  any  indication  of  mtention,  an 
warnLg  o^f  possible  trouble,  any  necessity  for  preparation  or 
lautiSf-the  home-coming  of  Sir  Alfred  Mihier  not  even  men- 
tioned so  far  as  its  cause,  objects,  or  duration  were  conceni^- 
Tt  when  I  came  to  thmk  over  it  all  afterwards  I  cou^^^^^^^^ 
conclude  that  the  object  of  the  interview  ^^^  solely  foHj 
purpose  of  inspecting  and  taking  stock  of  the  new  Act^ 
Governor  and  High  Commissioner.  ,.„„*+!,»  vi«it 

As  the  Secretary  rose,  signifying  ^^e  conclusion  of  the  v^ 
he  said  that  it  was  only  on  civil  matters  he  had  desi^d Jo  «P^ 
adding  that  upon  the  military  side  of  my  ^'o^^  t^'  f  J^ 
would  not  presume  to  enter.  As  we  shook  hands  I  askedJI 
whether,  if  occasion  should  occur,  he  would  wh  me  to  ^^^ 
privately  to  ..  He  at  once  answered  Yes,  and  i 
the  room,  the  third  party  seeing  me  to  the  door. 


SETTING  TO  WORK  gg^ 

15th  we  passed  the  Scot  after  IrfT'''^''*  ^°''^'  ^n  the 
Sir  Alfred  MUner  on  board  n!;>°^'^"^^  ^^^^'  with 
Madeira,  and  I  found  there  a'lono^!  ^  °'°"'"'«  "^^  ^^"^^^^ 
from  the  home-going  Governor  Sn^^^,^*''^^"^^ 

S"i7z.«Frl:"~i,,".-'~ 

not,,ing  that  should  cause   me  serin,  f       u  ^^""'^  ^^« 

should  probably  find  the  worrLf!  f^^barrassment.'     I 

We^aohedCTot-SOt^trm^^^^^^^^^ 
the  oaths  of  office  and   h^cror. "  i;"^®™^®^-    At  noon  I  took 

imn^ediately^  M;\Z'^TlnZ  ^  l^r^^^^^^^' 
respects  of  the  South  Africa  then  existlT-  7lf.  ""•  ""^"^ 
extradition  papers  of  an  absconlg  SuJeL^"^  'T^  '^' 
London  company,  and  I  was  callp^nl      .  secretary  of  a 

sentence  passed  upon  a  Kaffir  for  T""  'Y^^'^"^'  ^  death 
country.  Both  incident,  htlT^     /       ""''^^'  «°«»mitted  up 

attach'^  to  thr  te  ILX"'^^^^^^^^ 

ErSeTr:mrti%r  PP^^^^ 

tions  on  board     I  oTnl-^  promotmg  all  games  and  recrea- 
tes individS  w:'Toi7::iTi7^T''  r ^^^^ 

m  stockings  from  ih^  r,-„u  ,  "®  ^^  a  traveller 

articlesX^rd  ty"htSTi?v -T.*"  ^'  '""''^^  ^'  *^- 
really  his  specialitv     TT«  w    ^  '  ,^"*   gramophones   were 

^or  up-cZ^"  marketf  aid  """'""  °^  *^'^  °"  ^°^^^'  ^'^^^^ 
ance  h  tL  saZn  u  '  n  .1?°'  "'^'"'"'^  ^"  «^^^  "«  *  Perform- 
torture,  t  evenL T.  w  ^^^^"«^^*«g  instruments  of 
-  gave  a^nnlrpaL  to  wh  It  ""  'T''  ''  ^*P«  ^own 
•nilitao.  -cretar;C'^myseTf     W^^^^^    ^  ""^  *^  ^-*«  -^ 

Taf  M^uitart/rife  "^  ^  d^f^ ^T T  \^^ 

h'5^e4apmv     Led,^^^^^^        '°^''.  P"^^^--    '^  ^'^^^^  boat  had 

^^e  m/s  atf  offioI^J  ^^'  '^'^^'"^  ^  '""P^"  °^  pohce-officers. 
my  statf-officer  was  regarding  with  admiration  the  glo^r 
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of  the  Cape  peninsula,  he  saw  the  poUce-officera  leading  out 
betw^n  thenflbe  gentleman  of  the  gramophones,  m  handcuffs 
between  tnem*     K  extradition  papers  next 

Z:^.    Poor  mt !  JhosTstockings  had  probably  been  the 

"TrJenL'fof  death  upon  the  Kaffir  was  still  more  peculiar 
Mv  altTnTpredecessor  in  the  Government  had  already  signed 
Jhe  man\  death-warrant  on  the  day  of  my  arrival.  Th,s  pro- 
c^cC  was  declared  by  the  highest  legal  authorities  to  be  «o 
uTteTiUegalthat  it  would,  had  it  been  carried  mto  execut^n 
We  Lbiected  my  unfortunate  representative  to  a  charge  o 
Murder  Ttec^e  was  brought  up  by  the  Attomey-General 
Strfirst  CouncU  meeting.  The  ^^^^  warrant  was  qu^^^^^^^^^ 
Then  mv  turn  came.  I.  was  determmed  that  I  would  not  m 
lugurl'  my  term  of  government  by  a  death  s^ence  ^  bes^ 
the^affirhadescapedhisfirs^ex^t^^^^^^  ^^ 

to  deal.    -^"^""S    Po^ftmor  and  High  Commissioner  in  Soutt 
the  acting  offices  of  Governor  and  mgn 

Africa,  all  the  momentous  «;^«?^*!j!^^^„^; J^  t' ^  u  ^  ^^ 
were  concerned,  had  then  the.r  bfg^^g'  ^^«  '«  e^onoS 
The  Boer  War  is  still  with  us  m  the  sense  ^-^  ^^^  ^^^te^  I 
financial,  and  political  systems  ^^^  ^r^^-^  ^  ^^J^^^^^^^ 
by  it  as  the  constitution  of  a  man  who  has  suffered  from  a  sev 


WITHOUT  A  CHART 


quite  possible  that  fZe'Zj^^^^^.J-^r''  ''  "^>'  '^ 
calanutous  incidents  in  our  hS^tl?        ^  ^/^""'^  ™*°y 
be  directly  traced  to  that  waf  ?i'    .n'°"''"  °^  ^^^«J'  ^o^W 
tremendous  new  factors  intT^ucS  in^oT",^'^'  -^^P^^'  '^^ 
mtemational  policies  and  Scs  bv  tl       ^'^7  '^^''''  ^^ 
Japanese  War.  the  terrible  alfTrn^f-^    ^  "'"^  °^  *^«  Kusso- 
ruptcy  with  wkh  nISom  irrnor'  °/ ''''  ^^  ^'"°""^  ^^"^■ 
some  of  the  effects  oStZ  i^  .r.    ""^^f^-*^^^^  «^«  °"Jy 
which  appeared  aboveirpXTal  hoV''   '  t"**  °*  ^°"«^«^ 
the  last  year  of  the  last  cenfur?  °  ""  ^°"'^  ^^"«*  i« 

^o^^^^^ZZZ:!^.':^^/^  '-If^^  -y  -ders 
routine  of  military  chaZ^FnaT^  5  f  """"u^  ^""""^  *^«  ^''dinary 
at  that  time  the  centrlf st^rS^!   ^    ^.^.f^^*  ^^^  undoubtedly 
upon  that  momentous  LrlTa?^  '^  *^^  ^°^^d-    ^  >-as  sent 
any  warning,  withoTanyrdtrs  v^In  f  "^'^  "°*'^^'  ^>*^°"t 
indication  of  the  possZZZ'ZT'^''^''^^^'^^''^^^^^l 
expected  events,  stV  eL^th  1^7/^^  *°  ^'^^  ^^^  "°- 
purposes  which  I  nowTnoTt  W  T   ^""^^^^^  °^  P^^««  «^d 
arranged  ;   and  it  isTow  certat  Z  ^^'''  "^"'"''^  *°^ 

in  the  administrative  mdeZT.  ^       u^'^  "^^'^  P^'-^""^  ^igh 
Jt  the  time  who  were  Tjs^TZl^^^'^r  °'  *^^  ^"^P'^ 
n^ay  say  at  once  thatT  hat  now  no  ^   °'  '".^  P"'^^^^^- 
because  I  was  then  sent  nnf  »!t    ?  ''^"'^  °*  complaint 

of  any  kind.    NoTev^  w^  without  storm-chart,  or  direction 

Held  up  in  any  oflTfficerhth  Sdt  ^T  ^^  "^"^^^ 
previous  to  my  denartnr^  f^T^  r^     ,      ,    "^  *^^^  ^'^"''^^  interval 
^  now  the  corr^Lolrn.r    /.u^^*°^-    ^°^«^'^'  ^^^^  I  re- 
I  am  struck  by  theC  Thlf        '^"J^""'''  ^"^^  ^*  *hat  time, 
,  oulties  that  mfghrbeTefore  IT''^  '°^'''*^°'^^  °*  P^^^^^e  diffi: 
I  nature  to  thosVwWch  were   V7  '^"'"^  °PP°^^*«  ^  ^h^ir 
1  Africa.    I  would  Tr^fermore  f"      I  ^""^''^^  "^«  ^  South 
felt  veiy  keenly  i^„h?r    f  ""^  *°  '*^*^  *^«<^'  ^Itl^ough  I 

official  superiors  civ^an^      -^  .'    '''*  ^"  ^^''^^^^  ^^OO,  by  my 

h  freely  laid  L^It  ^^•"'1'*'^'  '°  •■^^**^°^  *«  ^^e  charges 

Charges  that  ilTlSd  "^  ^  ^''''  ^°^  ^  °^^«^  P^^^eL 

[neglected  warni^^  Tnd  thaTl"'^  *°  T  °'^^'"'  *^**  '  ^^ 
I  "igs,  and  that  I  was,  m  fact,  the  cause  of  the 
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•  i,or.a  «nr1  ftvila  I  had  myself  foretold— although,  I  say, 

rtements     Time  ha^  brought  me  some  measure  of  atonement 
Thnuestion  arises  as  to  what  documents  I  am  now  at 
Uberty  Tpubhsh  in  this  book  1     Strictly  ^^^^^^.^^^ 

I  am  free  to  take  from  letters  written  to  f  ^.^./^^f  ^^^^^^'^ 
deaUne  with  statements  of  fact  which  i  shaU  have  to  make 
for  I  fm  aware  that  my  own  private  correspondence  was,  on 
for  1  am  aware  v  j  Cabmct  Minister  speakmg  in 
one  --^^^^.^*  ^;^*'J^t'j  Ise  which  was  unfair  both  in 

II  aTd  m  00^^^^^^^^^  to  -hTt  I  really  had  written  m  that  lette. 
But  I  shaU  confine  my  references  as  much  as  possible  to  what 
I  slid  td^ote  myself.  The  sun,  as  Wamba  said  to  Gurth, 
I  said  *°'^. -7°f  ..  p^,  „jj__  now  and  he  has  been  there  for  some 
Target  see  Ut^^^^^^^^^^^  that  he  will  revert  to  the  no. 
iZy  side"  Thurry  again  :  it  is  more  Ukely  that  side  may 
become  even  more  shady  m  the  future. 

I  went  out  blmdfold  to  South  Africa  m  1898  ,  the  bandag  » 
soon  feU  off ;  and  with  these  few  preUmmary  words  I  wUl  con- 

There  seemed  to  be  a  positive  rancour  of  ^^P^^^^^^^^; ^,, 
the  Dutch  m  the  Cape  press  as  weU  as  ^^  ^^?^  j^™^^^ 
despatches  which  came  to  me  from  our  o&ciab  m  the  Transv^^ 
My  acting  predecessor  had  spoken  on  the  day  of  my  a^^J^ 
of'these'tLge  ebullitions  of  temper  :  Ue  had  never ^^^ 
anything  resembling  it  in  his  experience  of  muitarj      - -1 
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ence.  It  was  altogether  new  to  me  also  "ru 
•that  blackguard.  Blank.'  ^m3  TfreaLt  I  T^'^'^''' 
adjective  used  to  designate  some  Bolr  nffi  ,  °?  °^  °°"°  °'" 
I  find  among  my  pp^-^  , .  Taff  of  ^'^^  ""  '^"  Republics, 
on  this  subject  be^  .-a.;  daT..  '^  f"  °^7°-  ^^^^^  ^  ^ote 
thus:-  -  '         '  December  1898.     It  runs 

'Since  taking  over    '      ■'     ien   of   A  f       u 
in  South  Africa,  Sir  WiuTamRnflprJ,    T"f      ^^^  Commissioner 
some  of  the  cipher  despatehea  f^om  "^  ^''^''^^  "^  °°«^«  i° 

language  in  the'  exptSf  o  Z^  o'^er'^Z^'^VVT''' 
appear  to  Sir  William  to  be  quite  deSrlw  T'^^'^T^^^  ^o  "oO 
the  mattexB  to  which  they  offidX  reT  or  ^  t?  7  '''*"°°  ^ 
those   to  whom  they  a^  adSed    of  I      i         'o'-^^ation.  by 

Judgment  of  the  Pa'ticular^^ts^tt  td^r"i^u?^^^^^^^ 
questions  affect  imnortanf  rw,iif;„„i  •  ^  """^\  uiscussion.      These 

fcy  migh.  poTbfyTo'l'tftrSj  ^f  f '"*•  ""* 
concern  in  the  future  national  and  mtemational 

P^bably  only  due  toT:irLureo5'Z"°\"'  "','"  " 
lib  in  the  TnuMvaal."  °°  eiiatuig  political 

I  am  almost  certain  that  I  did  not  aftnrl  tKi- ™ 
my  attention  w«i  called  away  to  otfer  nLtl^^but  T  h""^ 

Schreiner^h!  P         t-      ^**^  "^^^  *^^  acquaintance  of  Mr. 

of  T.  •'  ?  ^®  °®^'  ^*y  o*"  two  all  the  other  members 
tau  t"C^,  7-  introduc^-Messrs.  Merrim^n^^it:" 
wy  here  i^^l  :^  !  Solomon,  the  Attorney-General.  I  may 
t'^t^or^C'':^l^t7:T''''''''  ""'''  these  gentleme^ 
^th  men  TdJh  whom  li  I  I  '°'"'  ^*^  °®^'^^  ^''"t*^* 

office!    1^  T'    ^'  ^°  *^*^^yo»t  the  duties  of  their  several 

C  ia^  More  T  ^T  ^P°'^  *°  P'^^^  ^^y  q'^^'tion 
This  Sitn^     ^      T  ***   '^^   ""^^^"^  °^   °^«-«id«d   issue. 
°^try   w,^    what    was   called    a    Bond    Ministry 
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although,  BO  far  as  I  can  remember,  the  majority  of  its 
members  were  not  members  of  the  Bond.  Mr.  Schreiner, 
Mr.  Merriman,  and,  I  think,  two  others  of  the  six,  had 
been  coUeagues  of  Mr.  Rhodes  prior  to  the  era  of  the  Raid. 
That  event  was  reaUy  the  pomt  of  cleavage,  social  and 
poUtical,  in  the  entire  fabric  of  life  and  politics  in  South  Africa. 
It  was  this  fact  that  was  the  principal  revelation  to  me,  newly 
arriving  from  England,  where  it  was  more  or  less  assumed 
that  matters  had  been  patched  over,  or  healed,  in  the  two  or 
three  years  following  the  Raid.  But  that  was  entirely  erron- 
eous. The  fires  were  only  slacked  for  the  Umit  of  three  years, 
to  which  the  chief  actors  in  the  rebellion,  or  the  'reform 
movement,'  as  it  was  caUed  in  Johannesburg,  had  been  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace  towards  the  Government  they  had 

sought  to  destroy.  „     ,      ,    , 

Among  the  officers  of  Sir  Alfred  Mihier's  staff  who  had 

remained  in  South  Africa,  and  of  whose  knowledge,  experience. 

and  reliability  I  had  been  especially  advised,  was  a  Mr.  W . 

A  day  or  two  after  my  arrival  this  gentleman  called  to  see  me. 
I  had  a  long  and  v,3ry  interesting  conversation  with  him  as 
we  drove  together  m  a  Cape  cart  through  the  beautiful  oak 
and  pine  woods  that  fringe  the  eastern  base  of  Table  Moun- 
tain from  Rondebosch  to  Newlands.  We  touched  upon  many 
topics  connected  with  the  political  history  of  the  last  few  years 
in  South  Africa— its  parties,  poUcies,  and  prospects.  Alludmg 
to  the  agents  who  had  been  and  were  still  at  active  work 
in   South  Africa  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  CecU  Rhodes. 

Mr.  W used  words  which  were  at  once  a  revelation  and  a 

warning  to  me.  '  The  actions  of  these  men,'  he  said,  when  at 
last  we  stood  in  the  open  grounds  of  the  cricket  club  at  New- 
lands,  •  have  made  the  government  of  the  country  on  many 
occasions  almost  impossible  to  Sir  Alfred  Mihier.' 

Each  passing  day  now  developed  some  new  aspect  of  these 
difficulties.  There  was  an  acerbity  in  political  and  journalistic 
life,  a  seeking  for  causes  of  offence,  a  girding  and  goading  at 
the  Dutch  in  and  beyond  the  Cape  Colony,  that  foreboded  to 
me  the  development  of  very  serious  consequences.  I  found 
the  English  newspapers  in  Cape  Town  whoUy  under  the  influence 
of  Mr.  Rhodes.  The  English  journals  in  the  Transvaal  were 
outrageous  in  their  language  o£  inauit  and  annoyance.    Threats 
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and  menaces  were  being  used  evpr^T    ""'"^'^  ^^^ 

ments  of  the  Republic  and  fh^^  ?^^  ^^^"^^^  *^«  go^em- 
visit  of  Sir  Alfred  Miber  to  E-l«?^  ""^  ^"'"^  ^^^^  The 
for  its  chief  object  ttprepl^ton    """^  '^°^^°  ^^  ^  *»™g 

theRepubhc.andlsoonh'lTnodiffic^^^^^^^  ^'  ^°^«  ^°^ 

more  or  less  close  between  the  thnnl;  ^ '"'  ^'"'"''"^  connections 
which  I  received  fromX  T  *^r^^*'  '"'^''''^'^  ^  the  letters 
by  the  journals  in  Cape  To^'^'?  ,'  '"^  '^'  ^""^"^8^  "«ed 
Mr.  Rhodes'8  interest  ""^^'^^  ^^''^  »^^^g  vrorked  in 

Things  soon  went  farther     Tf,««^v       ^  . 
ft  the  Cape  was  a  young  and  ve^  1^'^  °^  ^'^^  ^^^'^^g  J^^-^al 
letters,  who  was  also  a  member  ofThfp'  ^°f  """^*  ""^  "^«"  of 
opposition  to  the  exisZTaZ        ^^^^  ^'^''^^^'''^  ^  ^trona 
devoted  follower  of  Mr  R^fdes     n'"*/  *'^  ^^'°"y'  ^"^  f 
the  Parliamentary  notice  papeTa  ^"r     "^  '^''^  ^PP^^^^  on 
to  ask  the  Prime  Minister  Z^r        Tl^  *^'^  ^^^*«'-'«  "^nie 
iU-treatment  of  CajTco  oured  n.'°T  ^'"^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  -%ed 
police  there  ;   and  ^l^Zto7e^'l  "  Johannesburg  by  L 
are  substantiaUy  as  stated    tiz  ^1^:1   T^  ''j^*  *^"  ^-t« 
made  more  than  one  repres'entat'inn        V    .^"^'sh  agent  has 
the  House  if  such       <  JfntatTo„  t  ^  '  f^"'}"'  ^^  ^^"  '«^«'-™ 
if  not,  whether  th  Tu^Zr  "1'^ ''' ^'''P'''' '  ^^<i 

the  hands  of  the       Jif^  „1   T" '"'u"' ^^^  *«  ^^'•^"gthen 
Colonists,  by  an  attitude  nf  u"""  ^"^^"  «^  these  Cape 

of  this  goveUe^r    iflhTnor^^^^^  «"  "-  P^^ 

was  nothing  in  it  to  tJ.  .    ^""^  ^^^  '*°°^  alone,  there 

»Ione.  The^  Tn<^li^^  must Ta'  \*.''  '"'  '^  ^'^  "^^  ^'^^^ 
upon  which  he  bal^  hTs  oL  .  °^f '""^  ^'^^  information 
office,  whe,.  he  h^le^'frsort  '''  P^^"""  ^^^  -  -y 
">  which  I  sat.  ^""^  ^'""^  >"  ^  '•oom  next  to  that 

llr^^tTsZ^r^^^^^^^  'nind  that  this 

T^«  fact  of  the  editof  of  thfl     1      *""  """  *^  '  "'^  ministers.' 
•nterest,  and  a  promben   T  ^    "?  ^'"'•"^'  '"  ^^^^^  ^^odes's 

Jf  oe  as  a  base  fo'retbrr"  rnt  o^  ^'^"^^^  "^^«  ^^ 
I f«  progressive  policy  but  TaT  !  .  '"-^  miniaters  '  might 
V^^  game  acco£  to  the  miH  <  '*?'  "^^  ^^  ^^^"«  P''^*««ly 
H  »  Positio™ and  I  ir        ."^  '°'^"''-'    ^  ^°»Jd  not  accept 

^rmJd  in  writ2  thfrr  °''*''^  *^"'  *^«  ^^^^^er  was  to  be 
k;.  ^     ,    '^ntmg  that  he  was  not  to  prt^r  n—    «;  . 

"S  produced  a  fresh   revelation      i  f  ".^''^  ^«"'"- 

revelation.     I  was  asked  that  the 
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„.essage  might  be  deUvered  to  him  by  word  of  mo  A  oth- 
Sae  L  wielding  editorial  powers,  he  vould  not  faU  to  nave 
Z  WeTto  me '  during  the  remaining  portion  of  my  tmi.  m 
tnS  Ifrica  However  any  harm  that  the  newspaper  could 
do  to  me^emed^  be  .uA  compared  to  the  humihatxon  of 
t:i  fht^rvant  of  Mr.  Rhodes  (for  h.  -^the^-^^-^; 

It  was  Tiuia  B»        J  Commissioner  on  the 

issue  of  proclamation    by  tne    mgn  '^^  .^  .        ri 

\ut  December  1895.  the  following  message  to  the  Reform  uom 
L^^^r  Johannesburg,  then  in  arms  against  their  Govern 
^r.  'You  must  expect  and  not  ^-^ersW  ;^  procla- 
tion    putting    Jameson   formally   m   the   wrong-  P 

^dT^u  "Idletad  sr^^'^lJ^^a^-B  ^ 
tTJZ^on  upon  oath,  after  he  had  visited   he  same  offic 
oHhe  High  Commissioner  in  Government  House  and  read  a 

'l:  t:f^:^^X'^^^^r..e.  tl.  man  who.  despite  the 
pa^tlXos^res  of  tZ  Raid,  was  at  ^^^^^r^'^^ 
L  much  a^  ever  the  mover  of  the  d^^inies^f  South  Africa^ 
Mr.  CecU  Rhodes  was  a  very  remarkable  man  A  youn^ 
son  in  a  f amUy  not  blessed  with  an  abundance  of  affluence 

digger  s  me.   i>u  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  n^^e, 

Sintn'of  mus™The  wlTite  man's  motor  and  th.  P^^ 
^ntkl  nature  of  young  ^^^des^^n  rn^^^^^^^^^^ 
among  that  strange  conglomeration  of  Jew  and  Gentile  m 
Te  diamond  pit  at  Kimberley  had  rapidly  formed. 
^'mTthe  name  of  Cecil  Rhodes  began  to  be  J^^^^f^^ 
pubUc  tongue,  a  friend  of  mine  asked  the  late  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  *      I 
Rhodes  to  teU  hun  somethmg  ^^out  t^^.^°^^^^^^^^       J 
whom  the  financial  vorld  was  talkmg.      ^y ,  ^'^^^^ji, J 
Ttrrge  man.'  Frank  repUed.    '  We  were  yo^-^gf^P^^^^^^^^ 
and  Lre  wasn't  too  much  money  or  t<^  many  thmg^^ 
One  day  CecU  came  and  asked  me  to  let  him  have 
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my  shirts,  as  he  wanted  to  crn  fr>  or,  « 
Wdl,  I  wanted  thJ^r^ZutTJ-^  """y  '"  ^'«'°"- 
to  couldn't  have  it  Hel^d^^^l,  f  "«■  *"^  '  'o'"  ^ 
like  losing  a  chan^i  eo  I  wale^'ifj'  T  '  T''  "'  '"•^'' 
.rain.  He  had  neitier  thr^i^^„n'*L  no"l  dTb  '°  ''h' 
baggage  with  him  ;  but  I  thought  that  I°d  ,7.  «  T  ""'* 
«id  just  make  sure  of  my  shi^  iTtL  ^"  °  l"""  ■^"^^ 
back  that  night.  "  We"  ciiT'  T  =  T^.  *°'"' '  '^  """"^ 
■birt  of  mme*  but  ZL^Ao^'y^^'mTCI  °™.""" 

■■  I  At  it  on  iVhe  oZ:^^^rj,  r .;  c:^r  ■'■"■'^' 

gon  from  Port  EUzabeth  CLed  if  fnr  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^^'  ^^«- 
delicacy  in  prodigious  d^and  ^on  t'dt^VId  ThTs't* 
denizens  of  Kimberley.      He  was   in   narVf?  u-  ^     ^^^ 

Pit  had  t  f  put;^^^^^^^^ 

water    ??■    ^C         '*°'®  ^^^  «^*^'  'Take  care  about  that 

i^^o  contact  stiXT-^'^w  ?""'  ^  ^^^"««  ^-^^^^^d 
be  respons  bki t?;  '^*"^?/^^*  '^^  "^''^  management  was  to 
Just  rtl  fiLfh  r;^  *^"  ^"*^^  ^^^^'^  i*  ^««  P"°^Ped  out. 
^^rvrtif  and  .:     T?  "P'  ''^  '*"  ^^  *^'  ^^^P-ary 

lagain     Annff'  .  "^  ""^'^'^  ^°'""^«  '"''  ^^'^  '"to  the  pit 

"gam.    .\nother   contract    to   pump   followed     af   fxr.Vn   ♦%. 

haiount  of  thft  firat      Ti    X        F""'F   luaowea,   at   twice   the 

fortune  -the  reJt^    J       ""^'.x'^^'  ^'^'^^^  "^  ^^^'^  ^^^^es's 
off.  oTbeal"  r  «  •    ^"'  ^^  °"^  "^'^t^^^^^  ^-^re  bought 

worth  buvS^h^wil  ^.P"'^;  ^'  *^°"«^*'  ^^^  ^  h«  ^« 
I     "^"^'^•n  win  probably  never  be  accurately  known.    Strange 
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stories  were  told  about  it.  and  about  the  wars  that  foUojed 
it  ItThe  time  that  I  was  approached  by  the  general  officer 
in  London  about  taking  charge  of  the  new  colony  on  the 
Zarnbesi,  my  visitor  said  :  «  This  Rhodes  ;s  an  extraordinary 
man.  He  said  quite  quietly  to  me  the  other  day,  All  the 
Mlows  that  go  I  there  to  settle  as  farmers  will  be  massacred 

'Centholesil  proved  a  faUure,  the  Transvaal  became  the 

next  necessary  acquisition  to  save  the  market.    Mdhons  had 

beei  bst  by  The  outer  public  in  Chartered  stock ;  they  migh 

be  won  agam  in  the  Rand  mines  ;  so  the  Raid  was  organised 

and  looked  upon  as  a  certainty,  for  was  -t  the  Transv^l  a 

nut  between  the  nutcrackers  of  De  Beers  and  Rhodesia  ?    To 

It  the  cracker  into  working  order  the  railway  to  Bulawayo 

had  to  be  buUt.     In  these  things  you  must  have  a  cry  ready 

to  catch  the  public  ear.     '  The  Cape  to  Cairo    gave  the  neees- 

sarTkey  for  turning  on  the  money-taps.    One  great  obstacl 

sW  il  Mr  Rhodesl  path-an  old.  rugged  lion-hunter,  a  stout 

Boer  fighte    named  Paul  Kruger.  a  man  of  seventy  years  or 

thereabouts  when  the  Raid  was  plamied  and  carried  out, 

Sr  Rhodes  was  a  most  astute  calculator  ;  he  knew  the  b  W 

r^ce  of  a  great  many  men  and  women.    A  cheque  for  ten 

thousand  pounds,  a  thousand  shares  in  a  gold  -^e  or  a  new 

company,  a  diamond  tiara-tbese  thmgs  were  as  tickets  g,v^ 

or  the  Lour  people  pawned  m  the  shop  ««  his  su-es.^  ^ 

that  old  Boer  of  seventy  beat  him  m  the  end.  ^^^  wh^^^ 

end  came  the  master  of  gold  and  diamonds  ^o^^^  only  reFJ 

the  mournful  words  of  the  poet.  '  So  much  to  do.  so  little 

^Tt  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  South  AWc^' f  JJ^ljtXt 
at  his  magnificent  residence  at  the  foot  o  the  Devils  le^ 
fbove  RoSdebosch;  but  as  he  did  not  «-"  "P;"  ^^^  j^^ 
Governor  and  High  Commissioner.  I  never  had  the  pUasu. 
of  makinc  his  personal  acquaintance. 

I  h^To  leave  Cape  Town  on  12th  December  to  open  a  lar. 
South  African  Exhibition  in  Grahamstown.  The  occ^a^io  - 
of  some  importance.  All  the  South  African  ^t^^es  and  tern 
ZL  were  to  be  represented  there.  The^r^  PuWi^^S 
many  speeches,  and  the  rest  of  it.  WTiat  would  ^  ^J^^  ,  ^ 
l^IngU  over  it  during  the  railway  journey,  and  decided  up» 
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but  I  would  have  h^it  even  irr'''r°;^  ^'^-'°"  '«'-» 
.W  of  Souel  Africa  ouSS^^td'S^  'I'rT' 
same  with  me  still      I  saw  af»o.r,  „  -..u    V  ^"^  ^^^  the 

wastes  of  the  kato  he  gTa^p^K^^^  *^«  ^-^  ^-ing 
the  far-apart  river  vaUeys  with  tW  v.lf  !  "^P"'  P'^*^^"^' 
mimosa  fringings  the  hu  J  t«hi  ^  ?T  '^'■'^°^''  ^^^«  g'-*'^" 
beyond  thosf  hS;  of  blue'L^:^  t^^^^^^  '•"\"^^^  ^'^P- 
wondrous  sky,  with  its  alospWe^f  armleTd  ^  !.V'^* 
expanding  freedom,  the  glo^  of  sntoP  t  u°  """^  ^""«- 

WeU,  it  was  worth  coming  auThosl  ZT    r'^^"""  ^'^^^^«- 
oneself  condemned  tHheVesk  ^  t Int,:  T'  "^'  """'"« 

.f  Tp^inlo^^^E^^^^  ^ol^j  ^ay  the 

addresses   much  speechifying,  walki:g't:nd,''a:d^r:ero^ 

was  .ven  in  the  drill-shed  to  aho":^tr3rS^  I^^; 

ofitwsaLntVatZ''  ^i'^""^'  '"*  "^  '"^^  --«  f"» 
half-oocupTed  bv  mtn      TT     T  T  u*"^"  ""^*  ^^^'^'  ^^i"  but 

WhatpE  foLrferti^''',^^''^'  ^f  ^^^'''''  '^^^"  *«  i*  •' 
Bhe  had  g^en  it'  mf.^"  ^f  "y«'  ^1^^  n^imosa-covered  glens 
awavinifr?!     ;    ^  .  ^°^^  ^'''^  diamonds  she  had  stowed 

it  1  h™,  .T  „  .'"^"e-  Wliat  were  itg  people  doinir  with 
fit  and  ne^ete  tt  f "  ^""'^  1'^^*"^'^  '^  ^'"'^  tLed  to^b^e' 
flowingrtTtJli  ^^r''  *'''  ^'^P^'  ■  ^  ^"^  ^he  rivers 
the  Bcll     I  Iw  1.'  l^^'T''''  '"•^*  *"  *^^  enrichment  of 

hastfor^hipmltTo^      *r  .^'^^         '*""''  P"'^''^^  *°  *h« 
Lien        "'^'P"^®"*  to  another  hemisphere  for  the  profit  of  the 

■   ^i«  was  my  third  visit  to  South  Africa.     Years  had  come 
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and  gone  since  I  was  last  here.    What  changes  were  those 
wWchTsaw  on  every  side  ?    Extended  railways,  new  .t  eet., 
^^e  puhUc  building?,  great  docks  at  the  B-Pf  «^  ^^'f^  ^^^^ 
•A^L^  nf  nrnffress     But  there  was  another  change  that  1 
r^nrt  L^:^v.    ?tum  to  the  pubnc  prints,  and  there, 
sSe  by  side  with  this  mcreased  progress,  so  tangibly  displayed, 
I  discern  a  strange  alteration.    The  old  amity  of  life,  the 
social  hTrmony  between  race  and  race,  seems  largely  to  have 
^Ippeared ;   suspicion  and  distrust  seem  to  have  taken  the 
S  oTfomer  confidence  and  assurance.    Is  there  any  reason 
whv  tWs  sWd  be  ?    Is  not  the  land  wide  enougn  for  aU? 
IrJp^ul  tronfjos^^^  against  each  other  in  these  vast  e.p^ 
uplands  »    Why  should  the  flag  be  narrowed  down  to  cover 
a  sS  interest  1     It  is  elsewhere  a  broad  and  far-spreadmj 
S  ;  tt  not  a  narrow  emblem  ;  its  folds  cover  and  shie 
vaS  races  over  the  earth.    I  could  find  no  reason  why  i 
r^cter  should  change  upon  this  contment^    WasJ  n 
possible  to  get  back  again  to  the  friendship  of  o|d  tnne^'j 
fheCfon  of  hearts,  to  a  confederation  which  would  be  natural, 
spontaneous,  unforced  ? 
I  concluded  by  saying  :— 

'  <3nnth  Africa  in  mv  opinion,  does  not  need  a  surgical  operation; 

Bible  throuBh  the  union  of  many  hearts  and  the  labour  oi  ma^) 

'^r^Perhaps.  Mr.  Mayor,  I  ought  to  o^er jou  an  j^  c^^^^^ 

Xat  may  be  deemed  this  short  excursion  mto  the  bordertodo 

Scs     But  I  venture  to  regard  this  question  from  another,^ 

f  t^a  Hgher.  standpoint ;  and  I  do  not  thmk^^*  « -^ ^ 

™;ti,  tVifi  season  we  are  now  approachmg,  which  for  more  m^ 

:«ht«ln  hS  yea™  has  repeal  to  men  its  first  message  o  g^^ 

^  Tincongruous  to  this  city  which.  P'^rr^^!*^^^^^/^ 

^P,  in  the  land  has  identified  itself  with  education  and  cnito 

C  if  nowV^fm^gl-  and  drmk  with  all  -y  ^-^  t^^^^ 

the  brotherhood,  as  well  as  to  the  progress  and  prospenty 

country.'  . 

I  had  received  that  day  a  letter  from  a  British  jesi^^^^^^^^ 

the  Transvaal  which  appeared  to  be  BO^^P^'^ant  *hat  I  d  te^ 

mined  not  to  lose  an  hour  in  sending  it  to  England     I  take  t^ 

^bjoined  extracts  from  that  letter,  but  must  Preface  tb^   I 

wyi^ng  that  the  question  of  the  treatment  of  the  persons 
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colour  known  in  South  Africa  an  « p«^«  u 
past  been  a  prominent  suSeo  o^  Lr!^^'  ^^  ^°'  "^°"*^« 
Colonial  Office  There  h!S  C  a  rr^°°^''^'"  ^*^  *^« 
to  it  in  the  Cape  and  T:.^.^Z:s;^1:ZZ:'  "'"^ 
questions  asked,  as  we  have  seen  rZ' f  ^^"^^""^^^ 
Colonies  had  desired  that  he  sho^d  hit  f  T^t"^  ^°^  *^« 
on  aU  matters  conuoc  J^^tVthe  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^-^ 

received  from  our  agent  in  the  Tmn^i    1  ?  *^'®  '"^P^'^^ 

him,  many  of  them  brcaWe     It  Z  """"'  ^"'^^^*^«*^  *° 

•  Cape  Bo^s  '  that  th/o;prli  L^^^^^  -*V'^" 

which  I  have  already  spoken  of  L  hf  I  correspondence, 
Transvaal  officials,  h^aHccred"  lZT.7.^^'  \T' 
to  it  that  the  editor  of  the  leading  P™  x  ""  '^l"'"" 

tostrangeUneofacSonrtXrt-^oaXr^'"^- 
m,  letter  containing  the  ertractf  above  ™nt!":d  :-°^  "'" 

■n...  «■  ..  ■'''"«''«'"'»».  I**  i)<c™,j„  IMS, 

wiAh^iTo  h;^e;^th'^d'lS?l'j  r"  ^<"'  *  p"™*"  '»«<" 

Cape  coiouL  ^^ranrBlStml"!. Te  trlf  °' 
Repubbe,  because  I  cannot  put  into  oZli*  .u  ^^"'^'^ 
which  have  come  to  my  kno^^^grup^ofSL  ttje^^^  ^S'a/T.'^ 
whole  question  baa  been  worked  by  what  mSht  S^    ...      *^^ 

M,ert"JSt^SfpLt;^£';l£^f^f"-■ 

bom  Mr. '8  letters  ft  I"       ^^^°''  '^°^  ^^^  *^«  ^^t^'cts 

him  from  the  —  Vke^^Jotufr^f  commumcations  received  by 
as  follows—  ^'««-Consulm  Johannesburg.     The  latter  wrote 

andureedSm^K  •  ^*^^'^  (*  '^*<^«''  of  ^te  Cape  Boys) 

^n  4^^or  not'3''  °T  ?7'  '  *°  °^«  ^  ^«  oould  who  S 
Uke  ttte  „te^\T?»«.J^^^g«.  ^  o^e^  that  they  might 

Ning  for'aSsCe  .'  ""'"*  "''  *'*^°"«^  ^^^^  '^^  P«T^t'tally 


.  t 
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.  Aeain  •  "  The  South  African  League  have  not  yet  sent  me  the 
^^A.,.\U  Id  I  cannot  understand  the  delay,  for,  as  a  rule, 

^T^X^T^^^  out  -y  -'°"°»'"'» """•  -•'' "  -'^ 

'^•ij^l'tnTZS'Srl  teleerao.  .nddespatche. .,, 

This,  then  18  ine  Parliament,    and   the   newspaper 

questions    asked    m   the   Cape    r     ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^^ 

'1  bv  pXce  have  o  e^U  in  Johannesburg  ;  but  we  mu«t  bear 

untruthful  assemblage  °^^.  ^^'^f^^  ^^ J'^early  all  the  information 
political  questions  in  f^^^^f^^;,:"^^^^^^       worked  by  whatl 

r  T^Z^Zll^U^^ol^^^^^  th^lpread  of  systemat.e 
have  already  termed  a  coiossa    .  j^j  ^^  i^^i.^  up,„ 

misrepresentation   ^^^  I  am  ther^^^^^^^^^^^  .^  ^^  ^^^     ^^^ 

the  --f^^^^^j^  1  rSrS^         twenty-four  years  has  been  the 
bane  of  bouth  Airica  m  t  ^.^^  ^^^  ^,^^j 

I^^^  ^r  tSn^t'Xas J -^^^^^  greater  depth  than  no. 

T  J  5t"emers  o?  political  feelmg  in  this  colony  is  extreme   aj. 

1       o!;Te  lit^le  doubt  that  at  least  a  section  >f  one  party,  and  a 
there  can  be  itaeaouoy  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^ 

powerful  section  too.  is  doing  J^  ^™      J^  ^^...^d  in  their 

Exhibition,  and  my  time  i.  ve.y  Mly  o^cup,^^.  _  ^  ^  ^^^^ , 

C^  wZ' "y^rltrV^sed  since  I  penned  that  .„* 
Sr  inthe  midst  o{  a  do..n  functions.    I  see  no  reason  toK 

'iTft'oli^alt:^  very  early  the  next  -minM-*! 
,     /^        «„r+  +n  Kine  Williamstown,  and,  after  furtner  vw 
L^d^rsirL^I  the  special  t.ataa,ain,a^^ 

hy  Queenstown  Naaupoort  Sto™^^^^^^^^ 

SSu:"S":«ons,  .i-.o^.^;^^*-i: 

,  r    L^  K^fin  sV   ^  bv  a  policeman  in  a  midnight  bra^i  m 
t^X^^  luibSrg.    The  man's  name  was  E*-] 
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the  man  who  fired  the  shot  which  killpci  h- 
Edgar  had  already  knocked  anoSEriT ''''"^ ''*'°^«- 
maltreating  him  to  sn^h  ar  exten    tl.  ^^      ""^^  *°  P'"^^«' 
his  wounds.    Had  thiad^^keXwro.    '"°?  '^'''  ^^^^  °^ 
c:ty  in  the  world  out  of  the  Transvaal  it  ITul    "^  '"^  °^^^^ 
no  excitement  outside  of  the  nennr-         ,  '"*  ^^^^  occasioned 
it.    The  time,  after  miSiLht     in  T''^'^'"'^^  ^°"«^™^d  in 
dead  or  mort;ily  ^:ti: k^^^'l^^!.;  ^  7", ^^t 

the  man  is  ^iUer  Th^por^af  ^^^^^^^^ 

next  morning  with  culpable  homicide     On  ft   ;    ^  '^'^'S'^ 
South  African  League'eked  Tth  avidity  ^i' J°"f^«- 
hiige  mtematioaal  question.    Indignatbn  mli^l'  T"  •'  " 
mediately  organised  •  a  n«f;+:^,,  *    xl     i:  ™eetmgs  were  im- 

letters,  and  despatches  flew  tL  leaves  iLfT^'  cablegrams, 
AH  the  newspapers  in  Mr  m.  -  .  November  storm, 
double  IeadelXl";^4es     t^T^^^^^^^  «outh  Africa 

been  arranged,  that  the  so-called  pe  tion  to  tL'^r'l"^ 
already  appeared  in  sensational  type  in  Mr  G~^l  ^Z        ^^ 

U  wast Ino^Hh^^^^^^^^^^^  7T^llf  'r  ''-''  '^^^ 
^WHyasChristmasDayl-ilt^r^^^^^^^^^ 

this  week  kt  the  c^  of  thf  1^  ^  f  '''^°  ""^^^^^^  exemplified 
a  policeman.  I  ^  fetltr^7,''n  ^  T"" '"  Johannesburg  by 
am  therefore  unablT  LsZa^Z.T  f  ^  °"'""^°^^'  ^^'^  ^ 
faas  been  seized  upon  wS.  tL  ^  T°.'* '  ^"*  ^''"^^^^  tl^«  afiFair 
political  caiS.  and  furttr  t^  TnT  '"'^*^  ^^  *^^  P^«««  *«  -«fe« 
«cited,  and  to  mL^^Zit  '  ^T°^  ^^^^^  eufficiently 

hcrupulourare  ?h«  ^      "^^W^''  Paragraph  attached  how  un- 

Cape'cInnnrNaTrnbe""^-  .  w'  "^"^'  "^^^^^^  ^-ft«  "- 
tavebeenarr^gedL^^^il^'^"^*'^  ^°d  members  of  which 

■development  oTSeToh^ietl -T  r"   ""  confection  with  some  new 
tne  pohtical  situation,  and  they  are  quoted  as  fresh 
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proofs  of  increased  tension  between  England  and  the  South  African 
Republic.  I  cannot  tell  you  of  the  difficulties  which  I  daily  expen- 
ence  in  obtaining  reaUy  accurate  information  upon  the  true  state 
of  affairs  here.  The  press  is  ahnost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  men 
who  are  bent  upon  one  persistent  policy,  that  which  is  vulgarly 
known  as  "  getting  the  fat  in  the  fire."  ' 

Again,  on  the  day  following  Christmas,  I  find  myself  writing 
to  anc>her  very  high  Government  official  in  London  in  the 
following  terms  : — 

'  I  take  advantage  of  a  quiet  day  to  write  you  something  about 
affairs  here  as  they  strike  my  mind,  coming  back  to  this  country 

after  the  lapse  of  years The  ship  of  State  appears  to  me  to  be 

sailing  through  a  sea  in  which  the  steering  would  be  easy  enough 
but  for  the  ever-preseiit  pressure  of  a  side  current,  set  in  force, 
controlled,  and  continued  by  the  will  of  one  man,  acting  through  a 
number  of  subordinate  agencies.    In  times  past  this  force  has  been 
moved  in  various  directions,  sometimes  favourable  to  imperial 
interests,  oftentimes  opposed  to  them,  but  at  all  times  based  upon 
gelf-interested  considerations.    This  game,  for  it  is,  I  beUeve,  a 
game,  and  not  a  poUcy,  still  less  a  iofty  purpose,  is  now  directed 
solely  to  one  end— a  constant  effort  to  bring  the  Government  ship 
into  stormy  weather  by  embittering  the  relations  between  races 
and  taking  advantage  of  every  passing  incident  to  produce,  mam- 
tain,  and  increase  unrest,  suspicion,  and  discontent.    Everywhere 
around  the  High  Commissioner's  horizon  I  find  the  evidences  of 
this  set  purpose  and  intention.    I  find  every  passing  event  magni 
fied  and  distorted,  and  men  so  influenced  and  surrounded  that  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  look  for  a  calm  or  dispassionate  opinion 
from  them.    I  can  trace  curious  links  of  connection  between  the 
inner  currents  of  official  reports  which  I  receive  and  the  outer  agencia 
of  so-called  popular  opinion.  ...  The  Transvaal  continues  to  send 
out  its  usual  crop  of  reported  Cape  Boy  grievances.    An  unfortunatt 
incident  has  recently  occurred  in  Johannesburg :    a  man  named 
Edgar  was  shot  bj  a  poUceman  in  a  night  scuffle.    The  matter  i- 
in  the  hands  of  Justice,  and  must  take  its  course.  ...  So  far  I  m 
no  reason  to  think  that  the  shooting  of  Edgar  had  anythmg  mit . 
of  a  poUtical  or  premeditated  nature,  but,  of  course,  the  case  mns 
be  closely  watched,  and  full  Justice  insisted  upon.  .  .  .' 

The  end  of  the  year  came.  During  the  past  thirty  days  I  !n^ 
traveUed  a  couple  of  thousand  miles  through  the  Cape  CJolonj, 
seen  a  great  many  of  its  people,  and  conversed  with  mmm 
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of  its  politicians,  clergymen  anH      u.    ^^^^^^^^         ^03 
was.  at  the  inne;  oirclf  raXX        "^^^-    ^^^"'^^^d.  a.  i 
anny  life  had  accustom^  Te   o   /«'  T.^^'  "'  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  o^ 
Afncan  hill.  I  ^as  in  a  p^Jtion    o'  oo '"^  ^'^^^  °^  *^^  So"th 
facts   measure  quantities.  anrestil.T'  '^P°^*«'  ^-^'gh 
could  have  done.    No  ma^  knew  beT'  .^'T  "^  ^^^  ^^i^''™ 
had  suffered   from  false  information  .^'^     ^'^  ""  "^^^  ^« 
quarter  centuzy.    It  had  belTe In "  n^^  '^'  P^^^^^ing 
Now  aU  at  once.  I  was  brought  fLeJn  f   ^"  '"''  P"«*  *^°"l>'e 
multiphed  to  a  degree  I  could  nnT  i    *'"  ^'"^  *^"«  old  evil 
no  longer  sporadic.'but    y  temat^'^d  ^  T'^'"^  P^-^^' 
powerful  in  means  of  execution     itT."''''  "'^^^'^P^lous 

^T^rt^-t^t:  itd~^^  ^"'  "^  ^" 

to  South  Africa.  I  Was  dVer^TaVt)'  "^'"'''  ^^'^^^^^^^ 
to  whom  I  was  responsible  shSat  itl  r''  ^"''''''  ^'  ^^«°^« 
looking  at  with  the  bandage  off  ^  ^"°^  ^^^^*  '  ^^^^  now 

Ahnost  on  the  last  day  of  Vm  .  .1 7 
to  see  some  friends  awl/  by  thi ^fu?;' •'  ^^^^  ^«  ^^-  I>ocks 
England.    Mr.  Rhodes  and  manv  oM  -""^  ""^'^  «^^^^«r  to 
passengers  by  this  steamer      Z  ?  w  '  T'^^''  ^"^^^^  ^^^e 
passed  Mr.  Rhodes  near  the  ganJar  n'"""^^  '^'  ^'^^^^l  I 
•nstant.    He  was  speakmg  to  fomiS"   •^"''  "^"^  ^'^t  for  an 
a  sharp  falsetto  tone  of  v2e     TW  ^^  "^.  ^^^"^  «««°^^d  to  me 
^ne  as  one  of  peculiar  mental  paLT^'^^''^^^  ^"«  f^e  struck 
once  before.  ^^'^-    ^  seemed  to  have  seen  it 

^"'LTZii^z'  r  :ercLr^^^^^^-  ^^  ^^«  -n 

Rondebosch  watchmg  the  Xdot  «l''  ,  ''^'^^^^'^  ^^P^  '  - 
great  disc  of  the  moon  imtil  the  eT]       'i^  ''''^'^^  °^«^  the 
were  two  or  three  officL^  ite  anf'  ^V'  *°*^^-    There 
before  had  we  witnessed  s^ch  Tn  ex^?7?"  "^^^^^  *^^*  ««ver 
wluch  suffused  the  moon  at  th«  ^'^'''^^^'y  ^^h^r  as  that 
«qnally  strange,  shal^.  Its^^Zlf  :!  '^^^^'  ^  ^^^ 
the  earth  at  the  same  indent     K?    ^^5*  :^^^^  ^«"  »Pon 
to  We  been  washed  o^rw^th  «.  w   f  ''^  *^'  ^°°^  ^^'^ed 
I  «-<i  garden  round  '  Charhe's  Hone  '  w>f?Tf  ^^°*^'  «»d  the 
I  ^-^ed  in  the  sombre  light^  iS'rno::^^:::^;!:^-'-''^ 
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CHAPTER  XXII 

?,?'TMWr  Tourof  insSction.  Scheme  of  defence.  Uncertainty  at 
C^dqu^rtrAnS^dol^rterviewsand  correspondence  with  the  High 
ComXioner.     Absence  of  instructions  from  England. 

The  beginning  of  the.  year  1899  found  me  engaged  in  keeping 
the  Colonial  Office  informed  by  cable  of  the  events  develop- 
ing in  Johannesburg  in  connection  with  the  Edgar  affair.    It 
became  increasingly  evident  that  the  South  Afncan  Leagt.e 
and  the  agitation  in  Johannesburg  were  one  and  the  same 
thing  and  that  the  efforts  of  the  combined  forces  were  din^cted 
not  upon  South  Africa,  but  upon  England     A  stream  of  mjs- 
leading  cablegrams  were  being  sent  to  the  London  press.    The 
editor  of  the  Cape  Times  was  also  the  special  correspondent 
at  Cape  Town  ot  two  important  London  daUy  papers.    Ik 
editors  of  the  leading  Johannesburg  journals  had  been  specially 
imported  from  England  after  the  close  of  the  abortive  mquiry 
int^  the  Raid,  to  carry  out  the  '  Constitutional  methods 
which  Mr.  Rhodes  had  declared  at  that  inquiry  to  be  his  future 
nurpose     It  would  have  been  difficult  to  determme  which  ot 
these  journals  now  played  higher,  with  words  as  counters  n. 
the  game  of  insult  to  the  Government  under  which  they  hved 
and  against  the  people  of  the  land  out  of  which  they  ana  theu 
backers  were  at  that  moment  making  their  fortunes.  Calumn.(^. 
contempt,  taunts,  and  insults  were  the  ^vejyd^y ;«";'";" 
upon  aU  things  Dutch  in  the  land.    Persistent  efforts  ^w 
made  to  induce  or  compel  the  acting  High  CommiBs.oner 
add  his  inner  quota  of  misrepresentation  to  the  general  outaid 
flow  of  constitutional  cable-current  which  was  going  on.  i 
was  constantly  receiving  copies  of  resolutions  said  to  m, 
been  passed  by  corporations  in  the  ewtom  pro^ces  J«" 
requests  that  I  would  cable  them  at  otico  to  the  Secreta^J| 
State        J  these  I  invariably  repUed  tL.«.t  the  resolutions 
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not  appear  to  me  to  warrant  tho       .    ,  "^^^ 

would  be  duly  tr^m^ly^'^T^'^f^E,  but  that  they 

One  of  these  cases  will  suffice  to  mttratf T  "^"  «*^"- 
The  Cape  journals  had  noticed  nnT  *^®  ^'^'^^  of  aU. 

style  that  the  mayor  anSmlcri  """'^^  ^^  '^'^'  »«ual 
had  carried  without  oppositTo^a  ftlfT^^"  °^  ^^P^  To^^ 
condemnatory  of  the  Government  illH^'^'''^'^  '^«°J"«'^n 
or  two  later  it  transpiredTalth^        Transvaal,  but  a  day 
been  presented  to  the  counca     anTwh    "?  '^'  ^°*  ^^^ 
the  presenter  was  found  to  heiL  Z^         ""  '*  "^  presented 
all  the  othe™  wer.  opposed  to^  "'X^'^'f''  ^  '"^  ^----' 
only  one  among  many  others  oU  simHa  I    ^'^u^^^^^  ^'«« 
was  to  get  the  falsehood  once  on  ,W     .  "5  '  *^^  ^"^  ««»ght 
to  the  twenty  days'  start  the  cables  w^  M  f'^^'^"^'  ^°^  ^^^^ 
pubhc  opinion  at  home  before  an!  T.    .^^''"  ^  misleading 
't-    I  had  got  an  early  htt  about  tt   '*''"  ^''^^  °^^rt-J^« 
preparation  of  the  telegraphic  Lfo*!-'^^'^*''-  ^  ^^ich  the 
for  transmission  on  Smxl^evenhtTnT  V"'  manufactured 
morning  papere  by  the  JerZTof  th^°  n°  ^°''  *^^  ^^""'^-y 
m  their  mansion  m  ,  ■  Cape  To^     n       ,  <^°««t't"tionali8t8  ' 
Msembled  at  the  supper  board  h^H  *»,       °^  *^^  ^^**^g  «PWts 
he  guests  added  thTva^l ttS'  ^  '° '^^^  *^««««°««  ^ 
t'on ;  and  from  these  tJS^^oTd  ^  Z""'^- ""'  '''^^'''^ 
Bensational  news,  the  final  readC  ^  wvT^'^"^  '°^«  b'*«  «« 
for  uproarious  applause  f rom  t^f  L^'^  "^^"^^  ^  *^e  signal 
thiH  informationVamrto  mT  Wn  T^^^'^  Present.    As 

»  guest  on  these  occasil'i  waTnr.  T,  '^"^«^«  °^*«n 
take  seriously  aU  the  resoTjt/on^^hat  n  ?^^"^'  ^'^P°««*^  *« 
tJ^em  by  cable  to  the  Colonial  Office  *°  "^^'  "^^  *°  ^^^ 

htolerablliUtr^^;;^^^^^^  I  occupied  almost  an 

f  nt,  working  my  office  Ze^'^^^^^^  *'^'"  «'  ^ove.^ 

h^^ing  Cape  joumfl.  fiTa  K'lr'*  '^«  ^^*°r  of  the 
h  that  the  worst  condU.ons  ont  ^"^,^7  'f  "'^^^'^  «^°^«d 
Hecon,pen«ations.  ItZm^ln  1  ^'  '^""'^  *°  P°««es8 
r  th«g«  could  be  tumei  toll!  T?jf  '^^r*^^"g«  «tate 
H  partisans  were  with^  ^r^  '^  *^-  Rho^iess  agents 

t'fje  to  know  JlTtS^g':^  fZ?'  r^'  '^^^^  »-  P^«ble 
f"  fnends  were  doing  ?  '       "^^^^  *''•  ^''^d^"  and 
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South  Africa  is  a  land  of  strange  contradictions.    Under  its 

corceous  sunshine  and  the  alternately  depressing  and  exhila- 

ratkig  influence  of  its  atmosphere,  the  European  mind  seems  to 

be  subject  to  sudden  outbursts  of  confidential  communicative. 

ness     I  had  about  me  some  officers  upon  whose  loyalty  and 

Kood  service  I  could  entirely  rely.    It  was  not  long  before  they 

were  approached  by  the  Constitutionalists,  who  were  anxious 

to  find  out  what  I  was  doing.  ,^011. 

My  Grahamstown  speech  had  been  received  throughout  South 

Africa  with  marked  approval,  except  in  one  quartier.    To  the 

inner  circle  of  the  party  working  for  war  it  had  come  hke  a 

BheU  •  but  whUe  their  journals  could  not  openly  denounce  the 

Dolicv  I  had  outlined'  in  that  address,  they  were,  nevertheless 

bitterly  opposed  to  me.    When  one  of  my  staff  was  approached 

bv  an  old  English  college  acquaintance  who  was  now  actmg 

as  an  imported  Constitutionalist  in  South  Africa  he  came  to 

ask  mn  what  he  might  say  to  this  former  school  chum,      bay 

anyt     .g  you  like,'  was  my  reply,  '  but  bear  m  imnd  that  it 

is  more  essential  for  me  to  know  what  they  are  domg  than  for 

them  to  know  what  I  am  doing.    So.  give  me  away,  provided 

vou  get  an  equivalent  for  the  gift.'    Thus  it  came  to  pass  tha 

I  knew  a  good  deal  more  of  the  inner  springs  and  workings  of 

the  South  African  League,  its  ramifications  and  mtentiom 

than  they  knew  about  me,  for  in  truth  there  was  nothing  0 

know  about  me  that  I  was  not  perfectly  content  they  shod^ 

know.    The  cards  were  altogether  new  to  me  ;  but  that  w 

the  stronger  reason  why  I  played  them  as  they  came-without 

combination  or  contrivance. 

Writing  on  Uth  January  to  the  Colonial  Office  on  the  Cape 
Boy  question,  I  closed  my  despatch  thus  :— 

•  I  am  convinced  by  the  knowledge  of  fiwts  (in  relation  to  tlj 
matter)  that  it  is  necessary  to  receive  with  caution,  and  even  «™ 
a  large  measure  of  suspicion,  statements  emanating  from  «• 
officials  of  the  South  African  League.' 

On  the  same  date  I  wrote  privately  to  a  high  GovemBemj 
official  : — 

•  The  despatches  going  by  this  maU  will  *«»/<>«  J^^^^'^JJ^^ 
happcnin,  here  during  the  past  couple  of  wesks.    More  ami » 
th?  conviction  grows  upon  me  that  the  small  and  ncsy  group* 
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men  who  have  ffot  all  tha  f^i         , .  ' 

into  their  1-d/l  "t^^&.ton  t.""*  °^  *^«  ^'^  Power 
and  nothing  but  friction,  in  thSSL^  ?;^.P^^"««on  of  friction. 
« <LfficuIt  in  South  Afri;a.  it  is  Z^Ll  d  ''  °°i*^«  ^*"»«°»»  «>» 
to  make  the  situation  impos  !ble  ^h? .?  °  "^^  ^°^S  t^«i^  "tmost 
What  we  want  are  honest  Sif^o^tlM^^  ^  ^^'°^«*  -'t^^ 
claw  to  emigrate  here,  we  mkht  hav«\  '^.  "''^"""  »  ^^^  of  that 
fear  that  neither  HouidsdiSh  nor  ?  T  ^  *^«  ^"t"'-^.-  buri 
help  us  much  in  that  W  '^'°  *^«  S*««k  Exchange  wiij 

Trlt!:ra:  R'C:7a  'Cr  .^  -?  ^^^^^rs.  fro.  the 
the  Cape  €0^'  I  ^o  4^^^T*'  and  different  parts  of 
of  the  Paarl  and  Stellenbosch  tf  on«n  "^^  P^""^  settlements 
fruit  shows  ;  and  I  was  abTe  tol'^X'^Aw^^^^^  '^"'^ 

with  my  own  ears  the  real  conHJt^  *  \  "^^  ^^^^  *^<*  hear 
Colony,  and  to  gather  the  true  on  °  ""^  f  ^«^  ^  *^«  Cape 
what  a  world  of  diffeLce  the  '  w  k?  ^^  *""  P^°P^«-  A^d 
of  one'ssensesand  thZThe  Sout^rf  *Tf  *^^  ®°"*^  Africa 
press!  The  latter  wm  a  nlnH^^^^^^^'^^^^t^tionar 
contention.  whicT  tZ  p^tveTr/  ,'^'"''  '^^-*'  ^^^ 
natural  outcome  of  evei^  .rie^n'  1  °^  P'^^"*^^  «  ^^^ 
which  any  portion  of  S  f omm^t;  ''^^  °''  ^^^^^'y.  '"^der 
inanypart^thesub-conti^ent        *y  ''"'  '"^P"^^  *°  ""^^^r 

where  the  centre  ro^rthieh  the  T^" '  ■  '^'  ^^"^^  «^«^- 
the  old  thatched  orTifed  hots^^'  thTT"^?^  ^J^  ^""'^  "P  ' 
««>1 '  spruits  '  running  Zn^^^n^^^^"^-^"^"^  "^'^^^  «•  t^e 
^tite  gables  shadowti  b^ ,h!  k ^'**'' '  the 'stoops';  the 
fl°«k»  of  whitT^r  on  Z  *^«„*>"8^t  green  oak-trees  ;  the 
circles  of  sh^e.  f^u^  *'d  I'l^^^V'^^^'^"-  ^y°"<^  *^-« 
'^  the  wUdeme^s  bv  r^^^  *l  ''**'°°'  ^^'"^  ^»»  ^as  made 
tfa^  level  spSr  of  the  vXvs'  T""  °'  *'^  ^^^«  "^^  °^- 
•teep  mountains  nurnl!        i  ^  ',  *^®  ^^^  '^*«^  °°  the  great 

^  as  neaiT^'o^Si^e'e  r^"^^^^^^  ^-''°^'  '«'«^- 
P»'ched  nudsum^er  atmlSr  r^^'^  "^  *^°"«1»  «^« 
""g-  the  Dutch  p^ple  ofsTh  ^"  "*!  *l'^°^  8'**^"- 
browlHihouldeied  m««        ,^°"*f  Africa  at   their  be«t-big 

™a  rosy.    A  sober,  steady,  peaceable  people 


'  »'i 
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were  they,  utterly  destitute  of  swagger  or  pretension  yet 
S^ng  plenty  of  ^solution  ;  at  home  in  every  work  of  horse, 
caTsaddle 'and  harness  ;  knowing  t^;  secrets  of  the  bea.^ 
the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  experts 
S  the^hi^gs  of  food  and  raiment  that  could  be  made  from 

*^T^ese  outings  were  only  chance  days  m  the  otherwise  un- 
broken record  of  office  life,  a  hfe  to  which  the  cable  had  now 
^Sd  ite  daUy  obligations  of  cipher  message,  receip    and 
^      f  I  nmkinc  the  High  Commissioner  a  kind  of  pomtsman 
tCrk^S^^of  «  and  action  between  two  stations. 
One  sU^was  a  centralised  office  six  thou  =»and  miles  away 
S'i:X.  which  knew  nothing  of  the  truth  about  S^uth 
Africa  has  never  known  it,  and  apparently  wdl  never  know 
^   the  ote  station  was  a  district  lying  between  two  circurn- 
fe^ences  one  a  hundred  yards,  and  the  other  a  thousand  miles 
Snt  from  my  office,  where  most  of  the  sources  of  mfomation 
anT^e  Bprings  of  action  were  already  set  and  arranged,  wi^ 
the  toteSion  of  manipulating  intelligence  so  a«  to  mi  1  ^ 
pubh^opinion  in  England,  and  inflame  passion  throughout  the 

T^i  not  flatter  myself  into  the  beUef  that  I  could  cha.^ 
thblte  of  .hings.  which  hadajl  the  ^we-  ^|-^^^^^^^^^ 

r^  tu^r^^'^rin^^^  wh^:::  my  cLs  . 

Cth  AMca  as  I  then  saw  it.  Nearly  forty  years  earhe  1 
h^  ti  Sve^a  practical  lesson  in  what  might  be  caUed  k 
art  of  moving  a  crowd.  It  was  a  very  simple  matter.  M 
^gimenT  then  stationed  at  Aldershot.  had  attached  to  lU 
mSuoal  officer  of  great  natural  physical  strength.  He  pro- 
r^d  t  so^e  halfTozen  of  us  that  we  should  go  to  London 
oHhe  evenmg  of  Derby  Day  and  take  part  m  the  fest  vt.« 
which  wire  then  a  common  feature  in  the  celebration  of  h 
Z^rlcL  event.  He  had  a  sort  of  undress  rehearsa^ 
Sers^ot  He  placed  four  of  us  to  mark  the  corners  of  ^ 
^^^  square'  the  sides  of  which  were  eight  or  ^^  fe^^" 

3     He  himself  stood  in  the  centre,  and  at  a  signal  froa 
St  wL  to  sway  together  in  one  particular  di^^^^^^^ 
right  or  to  the  left,  according  as  he  might  indicate  by  h^r..^ 

^  •  '    '   at  night  there  was  a  dense  crowo 


arm. 


By  eleven  o'clock  at  night 
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the  top  of  Waterloo  Place  or  the  Havmarkef    T  f«.    *     u- 
for  the  locality  is  now  so  altered  f h«7?  '°'^^®*  '^^*'"' 

its  old  bounLies  U^f  Ti'tL  \^'''  T^  *^  ^^^^«^ 
brother  officer  we  had  ^on  wed  Jd  our  J  '^°"l  ""^^^ 
of  the  thickest  crowd,  and  tal^n'^p  TorlTr  T  ''''  ""J"" 
the  positions  practised  earlier     At£r  !  b  f  n     f  ,**'^"''**«'y' 

h';:;e  timet^:  it  tTi:rz::^i  '^"^^*^''^-  ^-^  ^^^^^  ^ 

our  impulse.    Then  o^r'Teade/swfL^^^^ 
and  again  the  crowd  seemed    oSondwrr  ^"''''''''' 
being  aware  of  the  force  to  wWch  thev  w-f     f  ^PP^^^^y 
s.^  of  rocking  undulatory  ml^emeXrinTht'S-and 
It  moreased  so  rapidly  that  in  n  ^^n,r  r         .  P*^^'  ^" 

.« trooping  ^^t^r  tiz:/z:z^^^:::-z' 

moludmg  policemen,  before  it.    Tlie^  RuardtanTof  Z  „  S?' 

s:r;-t";^*^t^Sn'f"trjio?^:r 

1^1^  ■•      iP'?  *''**^  *^®  '^^'^  of  possible  personal  intel? 

i  by  t^^i.  powerful  enemies,  in  my  desire  to  do  this  service 
I  bythe  men  whose  advanced  sentinel  I  was. 

i4oLiWe  Sfaf^."^  "^^^  ^^^'  ^°^  «^^»  I  °>-^^«  these 
th^ttLrS-  I,  ""'  ^^derstand  the  hoUowness  of  all 
wh^Iu^C  r,^:^^  are  everywhere  working  to  bring  about 

j        .  am  convmced  wUl  be  a  vast  national  calamity  ? 

1'  thiE  1' n^?*^^-  ^  '^''  '  ''*"^  °°  *h«  14th  or  15th  January 

Wh£::°  ;Sr°\?  i^^-b^g  -  a  prepared  bS.' 

I         acmnerjr  is  fully  visible  here,  .nd  the  immediate,  movers  are 


!l 
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onlv  clumsUy  concealed.  The  objects  sought  are.  first,  political 
^dto^i  effect  in  London;  second,  to  make  government  =n 
SShaSurg  impossible ;  third,  to  cast  discredit  upon  the  mm.stry 
now  STXe  here"^  It  is  needless.'  I  added. '  to  indicate  the  ongmal 
train  layers  :  they  are  nearer  to  you  than  to  me. 

Mr  Rhodes  and  his  henchmen  had  left  Cape  Town  on  28th 
December;  they  were  reported  at  Madeira  on  10th  January^ 
^d  they  would  be  due  to  reach  England  about  the  day 
^  telegram  was  sent  by  me.  A  general  Bhakmg  of  the 
^cTnery  had  been  arranged  to  take  place  in  South  Mnca  to 
BrcZnise  with  the  arrival  of  the  war  envoys  m  England 
Tw^even  proposed  to  send  two  of  the  Rhodes  members  of 
the  Cape  ParUament  to  Johannesburg  to  make  mcendia.7 
^peechTthere.  in  order  that  the  Transvaal  Government  would 
?LuSf  compeUed  to  arrest  and  put  these  gentlemen  over 
the  frontiers.     « That  would  bring  matters  to  a  cnsis. 

WhUe  I  was  thus  working  to  keep  my  chiefs  mformed  of  th 
staW  affairs.  I  received,  towards  the  end  of  January,  a  moe 

f^iZory  assurance  from  a  very  ^ig^  ^^^-^-^.^^tjl 
that  my  efforts  were  fully  appreciated  by  hun  and  he 
ad^  a  remarkable  expression  of  opimon.  that  he  had  lo^ 
^t  That  the  difficulties  in  South  Africa  were  greatly  mcre^^ 
by  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  information  f^.rni«hed  "id 
that  he  '  approved  of  my  decision  to  insist  on  reliable  evident 

°^  STorrZ:r^il  most  gratifying  expression  of  approjj 
untU  the  end  of  January,  but  previous  U>  the  receipt  0  J 
aoproval,  on  the  22nd  January,  there  amved  a  long  ciph 
Sa^  couched  in  ver^  different  language  ajid  of  a  tot^ 
S^t  character.    I  am  not  in  possession  of  a  copy  0^^ 
message  but  I  remember  only  too  well  its  substance.    It  asW  | 
nSt  -de  language  for  proofs  of  what  I  had  stated  ^n^ 
telegrams  as  to  the  action  of  the  South  African  UagueJ 
ft«ir  acents  with  reference  to  the  Edgar  case  and  to  om\ 
ma  terf    U  Ta^Li  for  detaUed  despatches  on  tWs  ques^^J 
^Mcrwas  described  as  an  outrage  of  the  ^o^^*  ch^^ 
as  weU  as  upon  the  other  questions  dwelt  upon  m  my  ^^ 
Tsomew^kspast.    I*  was  not  difficult  to  d^e-.^^^^^^^^ 
in  the  faces  of  one  or  two  among  my  official  entourage^ 
pr^on  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  message.  whenM 
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Stood  at  last  in  its  deciphered  nudif^    »         .     , 
displeasing  to  them.  *^'  ""*'  "°*  altogether 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  document  whioh  T  fi.^ 
my  papers  of  that  time  is  the  €00^0^.,  ^?"°"8 

made  in  that  month  of  January  iSoL.urT"/"*""/ 
Transvaal.    It  runs  thus  :-  "^"^  ^«^°^'  '"  the 

'  I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  record  the  fart  fh..f  r  «  ^  •. 
difficult  to  arrive  at  accurate  inforn^atlont  ^t  out'  v    ^T^'^ 
penmg  within  the  limits  of  the  S.  A    Renuh  t     t  °*'  ^"P" 

drawing  comparisons  between  the  firtt  accoun  w  J  uT"'  ''°'^ 
these  occurrences,  and  the  subseou^nt  LT  u  ."'^  ^  '■'''*''^®  «^ 
lateron.  It  should  be  sLXSe^  mtdtr.^^'^  ''"'  *°  ^^^^'^ 
version  of  events  which  I  requir^Tnrnn  t   u  '1°°'  *  ''°'°"^^' 

partly  told  ;  the  ^^iZ^  oZZZZni:t    '''  ^7  '^  '"* 

with  the  Transvaal   and  ,nr^  T        ^  u    ?''*°'^  ""^  ""^  relations 

Uierefore  thr^  days  in  which  to  write  th!  expWoJy  despatch 
which  the  cipher  message  had  caUed  for  L  angry  hX    I 
«it  down  at  once  to  reply,  and  three  days  later  fhe  dl^ich 
a  very  long  one.  left  for  London.    I  will  not  now  LStl  •« 

ZTxf^  uv*?^  ^°y*^  Commission  upon  the  War  in 
^uth  Africa,  published  in  1903.  After  tracing  the  histor^  of 
?  I  stS^ma^'^?  the  political  agitation  whfch  arose  oul  o 

senil'^-!  t^"^  ''*^'  "o  ^ar  a«  I  have  been  able  to  trace  it  nre- 
t^ZjT^:^^'^  ^°*°^«**  ^*  f"^'"  the  catalo^e  ofC 

'  8°ld  inlmme^J         ?!^  as  Johamiesburg.  where  the  presence  n 
^  !5Pa  m  immense  quantities  has  collected  so  many  representatives 
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of  the  areed  and  the  need  of  human  society  ;  and  above  all.  that  the 
case  iteelf,  whatever  might  be  its  form  of  demerit,  waa  still  svh 

'  2  That  although  the  state  of  feeling  in  Johannesburg  had 
doubtless  many  elements  in  it  of  natural  and  spontaiieous  ongm, 
those  elements  had.  at  least  for  the  moment,  been  allayed  by  tae 
action  of  the  State  Prosecutor  of  the  South  African  Republic  m 
-committing  the  prisoner  Jones  on  a  charge  of  murder  instead  of 
one  of  culpable  homicide ;  and  that  the  agitation  which  produced 
the  meetings  of  the  24th  December  and  the  14th  January  was 
largely,  if  not  wholly,  of  exterior  origin,  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  South  African  League,  and  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  being 
artificially  engineered;  and  to  be  misleading  in  the  sense  that  they 
represented  the  fuU  body  of  pubUc  opinion ;  though  by  no  means 
mkleading  or  unreal  in  the  sense  that  they  were  liable  to  occasion 
scenes  of  riot,  disturbance,  and  possible  loss  of  Ufe  in  Johannesburg, 
where  there  akeady  existed  so  many  elements  of  danger,  both  m  the 
population  and  its  outside  environments. 

'Of  the  larger  question  of  the  factor  dominatmg  all  other  sub- 
jects in  Johannesburg,  and  now  largely  entering  into  this  Edgar 
question,  I  would  now  speak. 

'  I  do  not  think  I  err  when  I  say  that  it  is  easy  to  discern  m  many 
quarters  of  this  country  traces  of  influences  which  are  being  steadily 
directed,  I  will  not  say  w  the  promotion  of  racial  antagonism, 
but  certainly  to  the  evolution  of  aims  which  cannot  fad  to  evolve 
that  end.  This  poUcy.  in  my  opinion,  can  only  termmate,  if  it  u 
persisted  in,  in  producing  a  war  of  races,  the  ultimate  consequences 
of  which  no  one  could  adequately  estimate. 

'  I  do  not  beUeve  that  such  a  conflict  is  necessary  to  our  mtereste 
here  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  these  interests  can  be  best 
advanced  by  the  steadily  appUed  forces  of  peace  and  progress  actmg 
upon  two  races  which  are  not  in  their  institutions  or  beliefs  naturally 
antagonistic  to  each  other.  I  believe  that  education,  the  spread  of 
enlightenment  and  social  well-being  wiU  bring  about  closer  mter^to 
between  the  states  and  peoples  of  South  Africa,  prwiucing  either 
the  desire  or  the  necessity  for  a  confederated  form  of  govemmen 
and  graduaUy  leading  to  union  on  a  closer  basis,  such  as  existeu 

•  I  beUeve  that  this  union  would  ere  now  have  taken  place,  but 
for  mistakes  in  the  past,  which  are  mainly  traceable  to  wroj 
information  and  to  the  precipitate  action  of  influences  sunilarR) 
those  I  have  been  dealing  with 


'  In  my  estimate 


matters  cognate  tD  it  in 


of  the  forces  bearing  upon  the  Edgar  affair.  »* 
Johannesburg,  I  found  it  impossible » 
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shut  out  from  consideration  the  fart  tWf  fh   c      . 
was  to  a  large  extent  the  direct  del^jin^'  ^T^  ^''^  ^'««««« 
mhentor  of  the  traditions^^!  !°oS   Tt^'  ^^*  ^«P^<^ 
persons  aad  principles  which  hadTneZ  i^f^  «>mbination  of 
this  colony  into  grave  trouble  nnlJ^Tu  ^^^  Government  of 

pa^ions  of  that  unfortunate  periS^^J^y,/^^  -g"  ^    that  the 
surface  here ;  and  that  the  same^r  '"^'"'^  *^°«atl^  the 

the  futherance  of  the  same  0X1^)"^'  T' ^^"^  ^*  ^""-k  for 
'It  is  quite  possible  tW  t  '^""^^'"P^^ted. 

opinions.  \  do'noTctil't 'poresr^v'"  "  ,^^«^  ^"^^^  -^ 
deep  and  complicated  problem^nh.  ?^  .1^".?'  '""'^ht  into  the 
«gani  it  from  the  poin^t  of  vTew  of  !  ^^^  "^^f  ^  **'®^"^^  '  I 
countiy  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  opnf n  /  ""^^  ^«*  ^^o«^  the 

and  ^ults  of  m4  attJ^te  Lw?^'^;  ^    7^°  ha.  seen  the  rise 

;  As  a  soldier,  to^.  I  haveTookSZi?"  ^  ^  ""^  *^"  ^'°^^^'^- 

information,  or  ex^ressfon  of  ofh^^  tT  '*"*^  ^  '"^*"«°  *°  the 

felt  as  one  who.  pLed  ^  ^.meC^'at  LT  ?"'  '^  *^'^«^-»  ' 

to  give  his  chief  the  full  and  t^e^^^^L^^  u"  P^'*"'  *^  '^"^^ 

situation  confronting  him.  ^^P^ssion  of  his  opinion  upon  the 

'  I  regret  that  the  short  interval  n.f  m,,  ^• 
of  your  telegram  ^mgTr{nHhe7ir^'^"t^^^^^^^^ 
statements,  and  the  depfrto^  of  51^°™  ^°^  ''"^^  ^r 

me  no  time  for  the  reS^r  .  .  ^'''"^  "^'^  ^'^""W  have  left 
deem  it  necessar,  to Tnd Tt  Z  th""  °°  'f  '^'  ^^^^^^^  =  but  I 
preference  to  loslg  a  maU  "^complete  and  crude  state  in 

Administrator  and  Acting  High  Commissioner.' 

Papers  which  dea^  wUh^att^r^'  ''''^  ^'7^"*  *^^°"«^  *h« 
°«t.  I  submitted  aTuU  ZT^  TT""^  ^"'"^«  ^^  ^o^^e 
I  was  disappoSted  to  oh^^  .f  "^  I"'"""""*  «^°^«  ^"oteS. 
disguised  Cwe     i^'^to  1       ''r^  ^*  "^^^  - 

tionaX:^:'^h:':^r4  *^^  r-  *^--  of  any  instrac 
h  my  departf^'tom^^P^/^^o^^^^  Africa  previous 

b°Worpri^te     St       ^^*  "^^^  *^°  ^««*^o°.  either 

t^to'm;tiv2iz?r  T  :'f'' '  '°°"^'  ^*^  - 

I  y  arrival,  th»t  the  party  of  the  Raid  were  actuaUy 
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therefore  aU  the  gr«^r«M  ty,  ia^gerom 

aspect  of  the  agiiaiion.    va^  r  coveming 

that  this  extraordinary  «"P"^«^^  °/l*^^?h  a  po^^^^^  active 

actively  engaged  under  my  eyes  m  pr^     g         J  ^^  ^^  ^ 
conflict  of  the  worst  type  ?    Two  ^^f^^'^^    ,^  ^^ 
this  strange  dualism  of  -ntrad^t^^^^  I 

thing  tl^'^V:' - -y^h^WcT^^^^^  would  guaran. 

rL^e.^a^U^^^ 

^"  ""t™Xr:ShTS^atsrr?biects.  or.  on  the  other 

r  "1'  woS  ete  thTS^^^^  people  i°  *^«  <^*P^  ^^°"^  ""' 
hand.  7^1^  give  7  i^      P    F  ^^^  ^^  ^p^„  ^ 

reason  to  apprehend  1  '^'fJ'^^J^^^^J  ^,i  the  troops  in  the 
action  towards  them.  ^^«f,"^,^f,^^^^^^  There  would  be 
cape  Colony  and  Natall  ^^^^^  ^^^  ,,S  i  .ould  .- 
no  war  while  I  was  there,    xiju  inevitahly 

themselves  between  two  nres.  jj, 

r  "T  SuCoS^^hrthe  °  rpiStappened.  a.d*| 
contmue  ?     bupposmg  xna^  t"  f  commandm? 

.party  ''"^e    o^d»>-/ JJ'  ^^tTwas  «o.  ta. 

""f^-rT  ^gll'lfi^offleer  with  me,  .nd  I  m«ie  «  «« 

rrnuT"!  w'.oTs^TwShtJhat'Strt  I  ».* 
jrr  e"SoB  Lr'.mrc.  o.'wMchl^d  been  the  o.^^' 
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much  of  my  official  labours  for  nearly  two  monii-  ti, 
was  a  revelation  to  me.  I  had  knnl^  Til  ^-  ^^i®  «cene 
America  many  mining  centres  bttT?.  '"  ""V^^'  ^  ^^*«™ 
as  its  denizeiprefer^t'lm^  /ts"^^^^^^^^  '^"^«' 
any  of  these.  Outward  order  was  admi^n  ^  ^^^'"''^  ^'°" 
the  'zarps/i  of  whom  one  saw  onl'  f  ew ^'^r'"^'^  ^^ 
not  observe  outward  rowdyism  orTnf  ^^°"*-     ^^«  ^^ 

fashionable  forms  of  gImC/LT'^^'''r '  ^'^^  *^^«  °^°^« 
where  to  be  seen     Liauo^  h«r^  immorality  were  eveiy. 

with  straw-cZ^ed^ir  r:  To^  s^Te^^^  ^^^^« 
the  Stock  Exchange  had  four  of  tt  se  estll  l'^  '"'""'" ' 
tiguous  to  it.    There  were  club.  Lh-       ,^'**^l'«h°»ent8  con- 

everywhere.  '  It  is  iCte  Carlo  !.^  ^'"''  ^'"^""'  ^^^^^^ 
and  Gomorrah.'  a  weuToS^  r  superimposed  upon  Sodom 
described  it  to  me  ^  It  ^T  ^?',  P°^'"^'*"  ^^^^  recently 
another  man  hrdefinilt  ' VuTh  ^^^^^^^^  ''  t"^^'^^ 
one  saw  stretching  far  bevonH  tf  ^  ""'^^^ '  ^"*  °"tside 
and  crushed  -f  st^ Id  ^  1^^^^^^^^^^  r  ^"* 

vomiting  blacker  smoke  into  the  clear  bri^t  ?  '^T'^' 
the  great  sky-bordered  plains  of  the  Trl«    ^?  ,  ^^^^'P^^-^^' 

«y  thriven  IZttT     ,,  .     ^  "'^^'^-  *""<'"■  "id  I  might 
Wpid  reiveT,„V  i!S'  T*'"  h™«Phere  I  had  owed  a 

I^yBmith,  and  the  counter  north  and  south  of  it,  became 

'  Boer  poliot. 


»  ^i 


•i:' 
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"'Zr^  point  of  croMing  the  Tngola  .t  Memo  to  * 
tlTat'taW.  Nek  th»  .mg^  Hne  o^-»-^«^^  '^^^^ 

£-r."rt.wtc^Kr"pe.^^^: 

s?::4»tS^^rwts^^fo.the-.^Yyo,t., 

or  ou  j.i"  ^^  Harrismith  in  the  Orarce  rro 

ham  Road  (to  which  l*«*-^*°^«^  P^*:%^JtlTthrand  <^ 
teooDB  from  the  fever^tricken  hole  at  Ladysmith)    aja  .^ 

wXorth  again  U>  examine  the  Biggarsberg.  Laing  b  ^M 


Jt  i^tereatLg  elnte  'mmyliT'^lf/'''''  ^"^  ""^  «^  *^« 
CoUey  had  ia«t  appeared  in'^Cdon  \?Tr ,"'  '"  ^^'^^^^ 
copy  of  the  book  with  me      iV ^     V  ^"'^  ^  ^dvan.o 

point  ot  Majuba,  and  because  I  haTL  rn!''^  '«"'  ^*"*^«« 
of  everything  that  had  producedThl   v^  f""^  ^  ^'^^''  P'^'t"'"^ 
Colley  h  vd  in  the  man  in?he  rant  w^    T!?'  '^^^'-^-the  faith 
the  belief  in  a  destiny  whlhwl^^f'^^gl^f^  the  ranks  ; 
genixvs  of  a  wholly  ditflem  rae^  of  I         "f  ''^''  ^^^'^'^^  -«<1 
which  tow  existed  in  our  sodalsvstZ''  '"?  ^"'"''^^  '"-^"^  ^^^^ 
ordinary  lengths  to  which  Z  T  t     =  '''''''''''  ^"'  t^^^  ^^tra- 
been  carnedi  our  sot^  Z  tt^JJ  ^^^^  ^-^"^-  ^^-i 
forms,  that  I  wa.  able  to  juXe  of  1 V       k?  '"'''  ^"^"^  P^^*" 
ajd  the  Boers  with  n  poL'r  Xll; Tf       ^"  '^^^^^^^  "« 
character.     These  thiiigs  were  drhen  .         ^  ^''''''  «^«eptional 
a  document  which  I  hldreZv'lT    T'','"*"  ^"3'-  mind  by 
my  departure  from  tC  t';;''^  '^""^  '^'  ^^«'-  ^ff-e  before 

I83^;'Xre'^%re?oT^  ^  ^f -'  ^-^^  ^^^^^  December 
for  Cape  cllony^^Zl^  ITr  f '''''''''''' ''^^--^- 
plan    for    the    disposition    nf.f   \  ^^'"^^l^te   a  detailed 
m  the  two  colonir  S  1  even  "  f  ''""^^   *'""    «*^^^°"ed 
hostilities   in   South   AfricI      Ha^    ..'  T^"^'"  ""*^^^^  «f 
all  would  have  been  easv  wnrl   f         ^'  u"'^"""   '^^^^  ^here. 
f  erent   purport  ^1  Tw^  'of  "t ''''''  ^'  ^^f  ^  -^lel^ 
the  initial  occupation   botlTn  C  i  "^'^^"^«»«°ded  to  .n. 
Wore  an  outbreak  of  hostil^if    f  ^f  "^  "^  *'^'   ^'^^'^  <'^oI°ny. 
I  «^d  even  over,  the  frontiers  the  1     ;''"'''*^  ^"'^^^^^^«  "P^" 
«>y  mind,  have  led  to  tbT      ^    f  ^^^''^  "^  ^'"''^^^  "^"«*'  *« 

h^ter.;  It^restd  upon  rr  """"*  ""^^'^^'^  "^'""^ 

W^y  plan  of  campalr  a^iT^  '^r^^''«'^>•  «*'  ^t  once  seizing, 
htween  Cape  STand  tl  e'or  '";""  *^"  ^^^^^«  ^'^er 
I'^gard  to  Natal    it  also  It       T^"     '"'  '^^^^'^ '   '*^^'  ^^^h 

kv  weak  forces  ii  both  ,^.  ^^  I>rakensberg.  and  of  pushing 

htie^,  where  orcou^e  th^^  ''  f  '"^'  ^"-  ^"^  ^^^^r'  ^^e 
paU  bodies  of  -n*  '  '"^P*"'^«''^«n'l''l»^tionbveven 

fork  of  X'Cr   Tr*"^  "'^""^  "^"^^  ^--  beenth 

K  troops.  whTw4    ru  "T  ''  '^  "'^  f  PP°^*^  ^«^-d 
B-ace,  having  behind  fh« J      ,-.      ""  "*'**'*''  ^^"^  into  hostile 
^  ^«^d  them  m.htary  voids  many  hundreds  of 
2d 
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^es  in  length,  P-pled  by  a  bI^-^^-^  ^^ ^^^^ 
Dutch  farmers.  ■1^«.<'°^"S,^\^'^'^W  Buddenly  come  upon 
beyond  these  frcntiers.  -H^^' ^j""'  .  ^  ^^le  most  formidable 
J,  from  the  PO-tl^-*  «P^^^,f  '?L  party  of  the  Raid, 
force  I  had  yet  met  m  S°/^*^.^^°*i^^e,  the  Boer  enemy- 
the  intrigues  of  the  South  Afncwx  1^  .  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

these  I  could  all  reckon  ^^^^fj^.^  ,tafi  cdlege  strategist, 
But  the  War  Office  *^7f; /^^^^^  ^^^^^^  with  his  plan  of 
fed  to  his  eyebrows  °n  false  m^it^^«J^'^^^^^  ^  that 
campaign  cut  and  dn^^,  signed^l^^  J  ^^^^^^^^ 

terrible  congeries  of  «>^^*3^  ^P^nrU^^^^^  Bomething 

which  I  had  so  long  known  m  i-aU  fliau 

wholly  unexpected  by  me.  ^^.^   memory  went  back 

As  I  sat  on  the  summit  o  ^apba,  ^^  ^^  iy  eyes  ran 
into  times  of  bygone  disaster  *«  ^^j^Xm  Nat^l,  with  aU 
over  the  ^-^'^'^'^'^^iZTZyZ^^ ^^or.  the  south,  I 
its  traps  and  dangers  *°  f  ^*^""^d  one  way  only,  by  which 
realised  that  there  ^*«  ^Jf  ^,^^t^  to  my  charge  from 

Lr^mK::^^^^^^^^ 

Office  about  it  as  yet.  and  await  events. 

.  Xt  wa.  comparatively  -^J-f^lr-;^^^^^^^^^^  So^ 
mind  my  own  '«l^e°^\f  ,^!^T!jlte  reasons  for  my  diseent-t. 
but  it  was  another  matter  f^^'T^^^force  into  the  Draket. 
«how  cause  for  not  pu^  f^rw^-y  ^^  ^,.,1,,,  distance  ol :- 
berg  passes  on  one  side,  or  to  wi^^^n 
OrMige  Free  State  on  the  other. 


range  rreo  t>«»«~  «-  — 

I  have  .po..«  o,  ^^^^^-^^,:::^Z'^, 

there  early  m  1897.    "JT '*    ^^^d  garrison  that  its  cav:." 

effect '  come,  to  niy  "^^^^  "  I  wnte-  u  U 

The  new  garrison  was  ^^-^^^  "!  ^^^g^ia  guns  of  the  ^ 
^„  „,tire  briaade  division  of  eighteen  n®"*  B"J"  ,.5^  ^ 
an  e""'*  °^«     ,  ot  course,  expected  that  .R» 

recent  pattern,    it  was,  01  *-" 
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unit  would  impress  the  minds  of  the  Bn«r  . 
Ladysmith,  as  weU  as  those  in  th.n        ^'^  ^*™®'^  around 
frontiers  of  which  l^^^t^w^^       °f  ^'"^  ^**^'  ^^"^  the 
The  British  omcerlZ7^C^,T'^^-r  ""^«  *"^y- 
nature   and   inclination   good   fri /d?  Bnir^"""^' ^^^  ^^ 
sportsmen,  neither  belonged  to  what  .«  !         "^^'^  °P"^-*^' 
keeping  class.     Within  a  few  w^ks  of  ,^°''"  f  *^«  «W- 
Ladysmith  as  a  military  JZoTlflu^^^  establishment  of 
friendly  feelings  were  eTta'bS  b  tltn^hVf  ''^  ^"^  '^^*« 
officers  ;  the  latter  were  asked  to  s  wT  ,     ^'"^^'^  ^^^  *^« 
ing  farms,  the  farmer  came  fr^elv  ^      fu  '^  *^"  «""°"^d. 
thought  a  good  idea  that  t":  B^/ZT: Zm^'^'i.  ''  "^« 
of  the  new  weapon-the  destructive  nature  oft         ^^"  P°^"^ 
long  ranges-for  they  would  thnlh?  *'  Projectiles  at 

lessness  of  trying  coroWnl  1"!^^^'""'''^  ^^  *^«  We- 
powerfu]    .rtille^w^pons  '^'^'  "^^«  ^«^^«t  such 

up'l^rZcam'i^lJttL'rf'^^^^^  ^"^  --  ^-n 
fed  Waggon  Hill^:o^'tS  theS/  "'":'"'""  "'«^ 
about  three  thousand  yards     Soml     ^?  P"""'  ^^  ^t*«t 
idea :  it  was  to  b^a  numLr  ttZr   "f  T''^"^  ^  ^''^^' 
ing  kraal  and  picket  iW°        f' ^°**' ^'^^^  *  "«igl^l>o«r- 
«mihilation  of  oZ    'rrdr^^  T'*^^^"  ^^     The 
range  would  no  doZ  fdd  immtlf  ro' th'  ^  ''  *'^  ^°"« 
Boer  farmers  were  about  to  iTn     iV.V    ^  ^T"  ""^'^  *^« 
to  everybody's  satisfactio^    Goats  f  d^n  ^^  ^°  ^"'^g^^ 
the  guests  and  the  gunnere  w2  «      TT^  """"^  "^  P°«'*io«. 
"»dy.    Kre  began.  ^n^irHin    T^^""^'  ^^^-^thing  was 
««uld  flee  signs^  nerturhl       ^"^°«"1*"  averred  that  they 
-hrapnel  bu^att  Cr  tt  Si  Tf?"  *'^  «°^^  ^    *"  *^« 

r«»»  fire  '  somidfid  Thl  -^^  "^'^f  ^'^^"^y  °^"t««  the 
«d  rode  to  IWn  S    t?.  "'  ''^^  '^^^  "^^^-^ 

houldbediscem:?^:mrbemg'  TlJ'Z^  ''  ^''^  '^'^ 
twenty  had  been  bought  f^he'  trilrC  L''  ""''"  ""^«  ' 
to  count  the  dead      rl  i   1  ,    .        ^ne  order  was  given 

no  dead  •    t^X-'  ♦  J'^        "'"■^'^*  ^"^^  ^^^"'•red  .  there  were 

N^wiyt^Stil;/^^^^  ahve  on  thT  JllH 

^  ^'^  funny,  but  tor  me  it  had  another  aspect. 
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TO  what,™  ^  I  "-i,j„'°t~:::i*o^*or^^, 

determine   -  I  h^  -^^^'^J^^j^^;::;  j^  h  or  over  H. 

to  the  enemy,     i  here  were  wi«^  j«,trov  the  line  ;  or 

^A  r\\  oUhnr  raid  into  Natal  ana  aestroy  kuo  ""°  > 
would  (1)  eitner  raia  mtv/  aefensive  within  his  own 

(„  t,  would  «™jn  ^^yj^^trt^Z..  in  for».   b 
"^T^M'thJ   wolr^  2™tiv»  it  would  be  n«=««>rjr» 

Z  S'r^^ot^^^S  Lt  vulnerable  poinU  by  * 

»-»r?SS^£Tbri^'^ 

the  east  and  west  of  the  ™"^7' /^""J  .^°  nver  the  Bufi»lo 
Draken«berg  on   the  west  ^^/^^^J'^^uZr  movetrt. 
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face  of  superior  numbere  :  blowing  „«  «*      , 
of  bridges;  carryingaloDgbym^nso?th«'   r^*"'  ^'^''^^^ 
the  centre  of  the  movement  mv!?^  '^'^''^^'  ^^'«*»  ^a« 

tion.    Later  on  a^nS  fkZ,  ,       '  '"P^"'^'  ^"^  *°^^»ni- 
scheme.  changing  ita^whoL  n  Z  Z:Z  7^f  '""^  ''^^'^ 

So  much  for  Natal.    In  the  r«n.  p  f    '    ?    **^''^- 
plan  was  nearly  the  sal     tS^W  "^^         -*"-  o^  -y 
.De  Aar,  Naaupoort,  and  Stormberg  ^^^^^^^  ^^ 

in  the  first  instance  only  one  rivi>r  hrJ  "  g*"'so°8  ; 

known  as  Orange  River  Brfdr  on  .1  ^'  ''"'  *^  ^"  ^^^^'  *^«* 
Kimberley  and  RhXa       ^  '    °  *^'  "^""^  ^^"^'^^  ^«»t«  to 

With  their 'p?ans  foTs^Ltg'th  Trytl'yihf  T"  ^^^^ 
by  spreading  out  my  poo?  little  f o^oe  o^  file  o/sl  tho'^^H 
men  over  fifteen  hundred  miles  nf  fr«„V  f    thousand 

with  exdtem«it.    •  A  LZTm  ^r  f„^l^        """"^  '""'''^ 

Amu*   OT   ^wL        Kimbeptey  Derby  ia  the  following 

»<  S™and  p°™^  *"  '^'l: ''°'™  '  '-""'»  ""  """o  »™"ity 
«>».thtag  m™%r'^?°"'.'"°™'«"K-  '""ieed,  I  found 
it  "tood  ftT!'  „     "  ".the  picture  of  the  British  army  a. 

I  ^  ^.  .Siting  rbiTte'  ;VF:b™^  ,i,7L-"^- 

'  W.  «  doing  Uttl.  h«.  (U.e  W.r  Offle.).    J  ,tr=ggte  .„  get  the 


»    ' 


.ill 
1 
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arr-,  into  fighting  efficiency  ;  but  it  is  no  easy  work  under  present 
c^it^ns  ;  mor^  and  more  the  W.  O.  clerk  is  becommg  the  real 
S  of^e  army,  and  views  and  objects  are  paid  less  and  less 
Xntion  to.  We  offer  only  boys'  wages,  and  consequent^  we 
ontobtain  boy  recruitH,  and  of  those  we  ^cept.  0.er  one-thjrd  axe 
ZL  even  the  low  physical  standard  laid  down  for  recruit«.  In 
S  at  this  moment  over  one-half  of  the  Eo,n^  army  are  unfit  to 
0^1X^1  pack  or  do  a  week's.  I  might  perhaps  say  a  day's,  hard  work 
in  the  field  ! ' 

This  exvoBi  of  our  miUtary  weakness  was  given  at  the  end 

of  a  letter  in  which  the  life  of  the  late  General  Colley  was  dealt 

with  by  the  writer,    its  significance  was  the  more  impressive 

taken  L  that  context ;   and  it  certainly  did  not  tend  to  lead 

one  to  think  that  a  poUcy  of  diplomatic  aggression  against  the 

Dutch  Republics  could  have  been  then  even  remotely  possible^ 

AU  the  more,  however,  did  it  confirm  me  in  the  necessity  of 

framing  my  scheme  of  defence  in  South  Africa  upon  the  hne. 

I  have  already  indicated.    March  and  April  ran  out  witho  t 

anything  occurring  in  the  apparent  situation     It  was  oiJy 

K^en  things  assumed  other  aspects,  that,  looking  back 

u^n  tiese  months,  one  was  able  to  see  beneath  their  outwaj 

calm  signs  that  had  a  subsequent  significance     IndividuJ 

membereof  the  most  advanced  section  of  the  old  Raider  grou 

began  to  anive  from  England.    Some  of  these  persons  v^^ 

to  Rhodesia,  others  to  Johamiesburg      Some  of  the  1^^ 

whose  husbands  filled  prominent  posiUons  m  the  Charte^ 

Company  in  Rhodesia  departed  for  England.  ^•y^'^'T 

^  stiU  in  England.    But  the  movements  of  mdmdual. 

r^ve  mentioned  had  reference  solely  to  the  financial  grou^ 

known  as  the  Chartered  Company.  'De  Beers  Co..   ajdtto 

largest  of  Anglo-German  syndicates  in  Johannesburg.   Isoto« 

word  of  warning,  official  or  private.  ^".^^^^'"K  from  the^ 

Office.    Indeed,  things  were  runmng  qmte  in  the  other  d^ 

tion.    We  received  orders  to  reduce  expenditure  ;  to  g^veap 

ordnance  and  other  storehouse  accommodation.    The  propw^ 

tions  to  complete  the  field  transport  for  the  troops  m  N^ 

and  the  Cape  Colony,  sanctioned  two  years  earner,  j^ 

Latived.    Our  estimates  for  repeating  the  small  field  t^ 

inas  and  marchings  which  had  been  given  m  other  years  w« 

Z^.  Tr  prfpo*.!.  U,  purchase  land  for  military  pr.^ 
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and  for  remount  eBtabliahments  were  refused     An^ 
88  the  mind  of  the  military  advisers  of  fhtw         ^^'  '°  ^*^ 
could  be  read  in  the  desp^^^Z^rs'^^-  ^°^^™^«^t 
to  U8  from  London,  the  oLook  w^ tr^'orlt'^T'  '°"^^« 

When,  within  a  year  of  the  W  t       P'°^°"^d  P«a«e. 
the  mendacities  of  ^e  polittal  aTd  L'a^  "7  ^?.""«  ^^*^' 
loose  against  me  in  I^ndon  at  f  wl  ,^^^^^^^ 
wiL-uUy  neglected  my  duty  of  ws^nZTtZT    "^^^  ^^^^« 
of  the  condition  of  affairs  to  SouthTrica  I  ^Tk'",*^""*^^« 
my  old  papers  and  letters  to  sS  for  anv'tLr   ^^  *°^°^« 
months  of  1899,  showing  that  Th^  receien' *"  ^^^^^^^^ 
my  superiors  of  a  disposition  on  t  L Tart  to  h?  '^'  ^"^ 
to  a  climax  in  South  Africa     ItVlZZu     .  ""^  ""^^^'^ 

«no«,t  ol  mi«nd«r.ta«iii,g  .t  hS°„2S^.  '      ^  ''^  "  °'^ 

Again,  as  late  as  the  month  of  Mav  isqq  t  ««j  xu 
of  South  AbU^n  defenoe  thus  S  to-         *"  ""*""■ 

Again,  another  high  authority  at  the  War  Office  wrote  :- 
'There  hw  been  a  good  deul  of  confusion  at  headquarters  f,     , 

"V  uaWitiM  with  the  Bepnbhoi  hi  the  mimediat.  fature.' 

to  S!"^""""./'?'"'"'  °«  opWoa  which  WM  miieraled 


-|i 
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'  Without  entering  into  any  close  ccnaideration  of  the  political 
situation,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  possibility 
of  war  in  South  Africa  has  not  yet  been  eliminated.' 

It  would  not  be  easy,  I  think,  to  beat  that  *  yet,'  written  from 
the  source  and  centre  of  aU  miUtary  authority  three  months 
before  the  actual  outbreak  of  war— an  outbreakwhich  was  solely 
caused  by  our  determination  to  press  the  diplomatic  initiative 
during  that  and  the  two  following  months,  leaving  the  case 
of  the  military  initiative  to  be  entirely  unconsidered.     It  will 
scarcely  be  credited  that  a  Secretary  for  War  three  years  after 
this  time  had  the  temerity  (I  shaU  not  use  a  stronger  term)  to  say 
that  the  orders  sent  to  me  at  the  Cape  relative  to  a  defence 
scheme  had  been  of  a  clear  and  helpful  nature.    This,  too,  was 
despite  Sir  Redvers  Buller's  statement  before  the  War  Commis- 
sion when  he  gave  that  body  the  inner,  or  War  Office,  account 
of  what  was  happening  at  that  moment  in  the  War  Office.    This 
is  what  he  said,  '  What  reaUy  happened  was  this  :  I  came  up 
from  Aldershot  early  in  July  (1899)  and  I  told  the  Under 
Secretary  for  War  that  if  the  War  Office  telegrams  were  pub- 
lished  hereafter  he  would  be  hanged.    I  said  every  head  of 
every  department  of  the  War  Office  is  sending  out  telegrams 
on  the  same  subject,  but  in  a  different  sense,  to  that  poor  un- 
fortunate general  at  the  Cape,  and  you  will  drive  him  mad.' 
Well,  though  the  telegrams  and  letters  were  even  more  muddling 
than'  poor  BuUer  had  any  idea  of  (because,  although  he  was 
at  that  moment  secretly  designated  to  succeed  me  in  the 
command  of  South  Africa,  he  had  only  a  partial  knowledge 
of  the  confusion),  the  conflicting  orders  did  not  drive  me  mad. 
They  only  drove  me  into  a  silent  resolution  to  form  my  own 
scheme  of  defence  quite  independent  of  what  I  called  'the 
tangled  thread  of  former  plans  and  orders.' 

AU  at  once,  early  in  the  month  of  May,  the  scene  changed. 
I  think  it  wiU  be  desirable  that  I  should  treat  this  change 
not  as  I  can  see  it  with  so  much  clearer  vision  now,  but  as 
my  letters  and  memoranda  of  the  time  show,  as  in  a  series  of 
•  snapshots,'  the  effect  produced  on  my  mind  by  each  fresh 
development  of  the  situation. 

•  3fd  May  1899,— We  are  getting  our  South  African  news  boa 
London  as  we  get  much  of  our  meat  and  all  our  drink  from  it.    Bui 
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there  is  a  difference  between  the  mental  ^n^  k^-. 
received.    The  news  is  first  m^elltret^'^  «"f °*^««  «»»« 
transmission  of  false  information  which  h?  ^  I.     ^^''^^  ^r  the 
at  its  disposal,  and  is  then  caW;dtT^'"'^ '°"™«"«  «>««"<=«« 
the  Stock  Exchange  or  l^est  t  ^h J^ t ''  "^  P'*^"^«  ^^^  o** 
known  about  this  ilarmi^^  L  of  thiS^J''^''*,   Here  nothing  is 
it  is  even  less  apparent.    OurJoh/nnT^^     ""^    ""  Johannesbui^ 
in  it,  as  that  wo^'is  underltood  'Tlt'^r'^r"  ^"^^^"^^ 
the  world.     Nowhere  is  there  so  much  beS!     '     ur  ^"^  ^^^^  '"^ 
so  much  eating  of  good  things  ;  i^no  o'h  "  ntf"      "^-  ^""'^'"^  ' 
nowhere  does  the  lady  with  VhT  .f  T       "^ '^^ges  so  high ; 

'  IWA  Jfcy.— Saw  Governor  to-dav     Hp  «r,«i.      . 
upon  state  of  aflfairs  here.    Hav^ TlH       ^  r^  **  ""'"^  '«°g*h 
for  nearly  three  months^  hifaSce  I  S' ".'  '""  government 
seat,  not  to  speak  of  civil  affak^n^!'  ^l^'^^'^f'  0°  giving  up  my 
said  the  situatiThad  coiwidS«  '  T^^  '^"^  *«  ™«     He 

not  the  dangertSfnerllt      "°'^*"i'*'^^^^ 

t^toutony.tenchr:X"e3^e'^^^^^^^^^  ^'^^^  ^"' 
reach  the  stage  of  armed  intervention  bu^h„f^  ***^"  ^""^^  °°* 
be  considered.     "  Supposin^^ T ^'jH   "^  remammg  one  should 

by  to  bring  P«8«ur.rS'uin^e  Tran/"',^"^'^  ""^  '^^ 
matter  such  as  th«  fm^niT    "P°°  *^®  Iransvaal  Government  in  a 

kept  to  myself     To  hWrJ  JT  .'  **"*  '*''"  obvious  reasons 

•question  put  oflfhandediv  TL  °^*°**  '^^er  *<> 

the  numbed  y-T^fL^T  We'^tZT  TJ""^'  '  P"* 

matten  of  controversy  then  ^n.„      ^t*?^'*  *«"^^«d  upon  many 

!  Transvaal.    I  ITd  tZ  i«      ^^  °°  ^^^'^^^  ^^'^'^'^  Office  and 

I  ""^icions  enteSl^bv\7T^'""°^":!^«  ""^  ^'^^^  ^'^y  *°  ^e 

kica  about  ouTre^  ^W       '".^^  ^^  *"  *^«  ^"^^^^  ^^  South 

bonetly  put  forwarf  ^f^  Tt  ^  P«""»ded  the  demand  was 
hould  be  righf  ^;  ri  t  '^*'"°'"  °^^^*«'  **^  I  thought 
hethee,Tili«t^*J*J^^^-t  "'"  ""^^'^^  «°"^^  P^^^J^ 
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and  quite  without  conscience,  to  produce  war  in  South  Africa  for 
selfish  ends.' 

^Sunday.  14th  If ay.-Govemor  caUed  in  afternoon.    Had  lo^ 
conversatLwithhim.    A  despatch  is  on  ite  way  out  which  he  thmks 
^  ciJ^  immense  sensation  ;  he  had  only  a  cable  summary  of^ 
^  h^d  not  speak  in  any  detaU  of  it.    It  probably  recoun^ 
Sder  ten  or  a  d^  heads  the  Uitlander  case  a^^J^f^  ^P°»  *^«^ 
SorTrecentiy  sent  from  Johannesburg.    Thought  that  if  he  met 
Ke^^CoJcU  either  in  Pretoria  or  Bloemfontem  they  woul 
Ke  Z  settle  matters  ;  but  would  the  Tjansva^  'T^^^ 
him  and  discuss  these  questions,  or  would  tibey  say      Th^  «  <>u 
Z^Z  not  yours ;  you  have  no  right  to  ^^^^^l2r^e  U 
that  line  were  adopted,  it  would  mean  war.    If  the  conference  took 
S^e^eCught  he  ^ould  have  no  friend  in  it ;  President  Steyn 
Ld  the  present  Cape  Ministry  would  be  against  him. 

•  I^d  that  if  the  object  was  to  settle  existmg  differences  on 

lust  b^  he  would  find  many  friends  ;  that.  pr<>vided  ^hed^^^^ 

TwY^he  spoke  was  not  in  the  form  of  an  'Jtimatum  and  id  n^ 

demand  a  v^  or  nay  answer.  I  saw  no  reason  to  think  Krug^r 

to^Tde^li^rto  negotiate-such  a  course  would  be  unwise  frorn^e 

SSiteh  point  of  view.    Suspicion  of  our  intentaons  was  the  chie 

S^^^with  them.    I  spoj^  ag^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^^l^  t 

^jL%':'S^^^%'^o;iS  w«  not  ide& 

KT •  He  frequ^tly  reverted  l«  the  weak  stete  of  Kiinbe^^ 

K«f  .i<m«d  with  me  that  any  reinforcements  now  sent  there  woma 

S  fa^^^eff^rupon  tiie  Boer  suspicions,  already  too  lugWy 

Mdted     He  struck  me  as  being  considerably  perturbed  at  ^e 

n^t  whichTo..ld  be  produced  by  the  despatch,  and  I  gathetj 

C^  miteTas  much  as  from  his  words  that  it  overstep^ 

"^^'^^r-Ye^sLt '-tkat  Cham:  .ain  won't  put  thin, 
inthem^n'onciUatoryinanner  You^  -^.^'JT  .^ 
^r^ts^SSi^rJnrJLtT"  siping'^thJJde. 
wi^'a  bngt:Sn  (l^e  Czar  being  «ie  <^f  ^-We  apoke  -r^ 
this  effect.-"  Nothing  could  persuade  tb«  Boers  he  ««d^  m 
Chamberlain  was  not  a  party  to  the  F^d."  «»^d  a^^^S 
hated  him  (the  Governor),  yet  he  thought  they  would  bebeve^ 
hJ^d  This  again  led  him  to  the  idea  that  if  he  wa*  left  to  ^ 
h^^d^e^matters  wi^Kruger  ii  they  met;  ^-^^^ 
meet  T  He  rooke  of  the  possibility  of  raids.  "^^  BMutoIand,  *» 
ZwheiS    The  interview  lasted  the  better  part  of  an  hour. 
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went  to  the  train  with  hita.    He  looked  ill  an^  .    u  j 

he  be  aUowed  that  free  hand,  or  will  tho  f^Mh  iT^c\r         '  ^' 
ference.  which  haa  so  oti^nLtZ^^t  mTy^' 1?T^^ 
of  peace  from  the  lipg  of  unfortunate  South  S'         ^  ^^  '"P 

filters  chiefly  responsible  for  the  present  situaln     We  sLm  to 
be  always  bent  upon  attempting  to  forestall  «},«  o«V-        r  !^    . 

Wore  thejr  .re  npe,  MHi  to  <uiacip.te  the  gr^iual  flo.  of  e™„to 
Mpcnences  of  twenty  and  twentv-five  voars  aan     tt.«  *k-       t  .  1, 

perf«,tlv^.rK.     T    .  ^*°^^''  *^**  *  '**"*"o°  of  affwra  in  itself 

ole  S3;  ^d  f  J  "t-  rr^'"*"'  ^^  ^^^^^^^^  information  on 
la°lr  eL^  JS^"^  .K*^'*"^'*  ^""^  ^"^^"«°  «^  ^^e  other  (the 

home.  i^n'cerSfnt.*  ^'"^''*^'  'L**^^"''  °**'«^>  ^'^''^i*  ** 
peater^an  {f  t  k^.l'""f'y  *"*'  misfortune  to  this  countiy 
greater  than  it  has  heretofore  known  in  its  history.' 

'«i«Son3!^J?"^tT**  ^^«"^«°t  House  12.30  o'clock  at 
hS  ^t^^°\  2?  ^^.«^*«^*«  f--  documents  which  he 
P^oplH^^!^  Natal-petitions  from  Ingogo  and  Newcastle 
Ministerahldf,!^'  U'fli!""  "*  *^^  ^^«"'  °f  '''«'•  Tl»e  Natal 
had  ito^i!  J  *?^  *?"*  '^^  *^«''-  Governor,  saying  that  they 
'^  ivo  mformataon  from  him  about  war  ;  they  ask  foHnfonnatiS 
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and  aeem  to  protest  against  being  left  in  ignorance  of  tje  situation^ 

ana  bwiu  w  j.     .  ,^'     .l-—  i.i,_4  Up.  has  no  information,  and  he 

Natal  Governor  informB  them  that  he  has  no  mi 

in  turn  asks  High  Commissioner  for  it.     luis  lea  J»  t«i»^  "» 

in  turn  asKs  xi'S"  .    xt„*»i  it  nriaia  pame     I  described  the  nature 

what  might  happen  m  Natal  if  cnsis  came,    i  uca^ 

of  the  country  from  Newcastle  to  the  frontier,  and  said  that  Boers 

couW  e^r^  at  Laing's  Nek  before  we  could  get  there,  etc    etc. 

?  I^  Zt  rdfwav  in  Natal  was  like  a  figure  of  eight  in  many  places. 

L^that  ittuld  ^ot  be  protected  from  sudden  inroad  from  t.o 

Ses    Iver^or  to  went  on  to  speak  of  general  situation     He 

wa^  not  hopeful  of  his  coming  meeting  with  Kruger  '.   ^^f  ^he 

kSer  wouW  talk,  but  would  not  come  to  an  issue,  etc      He  th  n 

o.^  to  probab  lities  of  Boers  fighting.     He  thought  they  woJd 

passwl  to  prooa  ^^^  ^^^^.^  independence,  but 

^J^'^Zt  X  away  the  chief  ^^-Jfy  "l^*' "St 

:T™^7c':^^Sr.^g?t  l-ve  placed  with  good  eSec.  .V, 

°'^^':'iST.S"  *;tk.nne,b^  P«.ple  »»»«  do  in  M 
.,  X«r     Thev  woDld  be  load  in  ho.h  i^jainrt  him  for  Ih 
?   tZv'v^^wom  qnit  JohMmeabnrg,  ete.    He  ,»ke  o 
wm;   -Mny  f^^  _„a8  only  kept  hostile  to  the  TrMBv»l 

the  capitalists,  Bald was  omy  ivcif       _„„„:i-|,i« '•    Manv  of 

Z  — -,  who,  he  sMd,  Is  " a  rebel,  an  iireconcilable.      MmyM 
ft,  can itahst^  were  desirous  ol  coming  to  terms  mth  the  to 

Srh.^«^»'^r-"SH?£ 

to  the  true  interests  of  the  iiimpure  as  was  w"*"  ""  ,  .,  . 

meSatrUkeTihLd  of  one.  and  for  himself  he  thought  that J^P^ 
luld  be  on  the  sea"  ^'^ve ^ulUme^nn..s.neni     Intern 
lasted  about  forty  minut.es.    When  taking  my  leave  1  ga 
my^ply  to  Mr.  C.'s  proposal  to  excise  my  despatches.    I  of  cou 
refused  my  consent.' 
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The  subjoined  draft  of  a  letter  which  I  wrote  later  on  the 
same  day  explains  more  fully  the  last  sentence  above 
given : — 

•  Deab  Sm  Alfred  MiLNER.-From  a  passing  observation  of  yours 
made  towards  the  close  of  our  interview  to-day,  I  have  thouRht 
It  possible  that  you  might  have  slightly  misundersf.ad  niy  luearUne 
with  reference  to  the  subject  of  your  letter  of  the  2.3rd  inst  What 
I  desired  to  express  was  that  I  did  not  know  to  what  extent  the 
Secretary  of  State  had  the  right  to  hold  back  despatches  (from 
pubhcation  m  Blue  Book) ;  but  that  I  could  not  be  even  a  silent 
consenting  factor  to  the  proposed  elimination  from  my  despatoh.'s 
of  sentences  which  conveyed  my  opinion  of  the  extent  of  certain 
forces  at  work  m  South  Africa  in  December  and  January  last  I 
behaved  then,  and  I  stUl  beheve,  that  these  forces,  both  in  Johannes- 
burg and  elsewhere,  did  not  represent  even  in  a  small  degree  the 
real  opmion  of  this  country  ;  that  they  were  aU  working  under  tho 
direction  of  one  man,  in  whom  recent  defeat  at  the  polls  in  this 
Colony  had  accentuated  the  bitterness  of  his  defeat  in  the  Transvaal 
three  and  a  half  years  ago,  and  whose  set  purpose  was  now,  as  it 
was  then,  to  bring  on  war  between  England  and  the  Transvaal.' 

Comparing  the  record  of  the  conversations  of  25th  May 
with  those  of  14th  May,  a  marked  change  will  be  noticed  in 
my  estimate  of  what  was  being  done.  Reluctantly,  I  was  now 
forced  to  conclude  that  tho  work  of  misleadmg  the  public  at 
home  was  to  be  carried  on  by  additional  hands  in  the  future. 
This  Blue  Book  business  had  a  suspicious  aspect.  It  was, 
in  my  opinion,  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  the  flow  of 
false  intelligence  to  England  met  with  neither  check  nor  disap- 
proval. The  thing  that  puzzled  me  most  was  that,  while  the 
work  of  makmg  up  the  diplomatic  case  against  the  Transvasil 
had  the  apparent  support  of  some  powerful  men,  not  one  word 
of  preparation  or  warning,  not  even  a  query,  v  s  combig  to 
me  from  my  own  chiefs  at  the  War  Office.  From  this  silence 
It  was  clear  that  no  decision  had  yet  been  come  to  by  the 
Government  on  the  question  of  war  with  the  Transvaal.  Evvn 
«  war  was  anticipated  by  the  Cabinet  as  a  whole,  su.ely  tlie 
^ne'il  commanding  in  South  Africa  would  receive  some  in- 
timation—even a  private  hint— of  the  approaching  possibility? 

My  hne  of  duty  appeared  clear.  I  must  not  agree  to  anv 
proposed  excisions  of  the  dee-patches  sent  by  me  five  months 
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earUer.    Let  them  do  it  i!  they  wished,  but  not  with  my 

'^X'lecision  appeared  to  cause  Bome  difficulty  becaj^^^^ 
the  26th  May  a  obrk  came  to  see  me  m  the  castle  at  ^ape 
Town  wh^e  I  was  transacting  my  usual  military  work  and 
S.^'i7l  would  myself  draft  the  cablegram  for  the  Colomal 
Office.    I  did  so  at  once.    It  ran  thus  :— 

•Thb  Castle, 
'Capk  Towh,  26«A  May  1899. 

parUamentary  papers  rests  with  you  alone. 

A  few  days  later  the  Conference  at  Bloemfontein  began. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


The  Bloemfontein  Conference      Two  interestiii';  letters.    Further  interviews 
and  correspondence.     Proposed  raid  from  Tuli.     DesiMtcii  of  22nd  June  to 
the  Secretary  of  Stete.     Some  cablegrams  from  and  to  the  War  Office 
Increwed    difficultv    of  t))c  position.     Reisigniition    of  the   Comn.and 
Departure  from  Son' -i  Africa. 

The  Conference  at.  Bloemfontein  be'an  -m  Slst  May.  Great 
expectations  wen:!  eatertaunod  by  iive-sixths  of  the  people  that 
it  would  lead  to  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  matters  in  dispute  ; 
but  the  remaining  one-sixiu  inacie  ro  secret  of  then-  hostility 
to  any  peaceful  solution.  Tke  organs  of  tlic  Raiders  were  more 
violent  than  ever.  If  hard  words  and  msults  to  the  Dutch 
could  break  up  the  meeting,  they  were  not  wantmg,  But 
neither  were  they  wanted  :  its  fs  te  was  foredoomed. 

The  C!onference  met  on  five  days.  The  franchise  qu  vij 
had  been  selected  by  the  Colonial  Office  as  the  test  n.bj.;t.. 
If  the  franchise  was  refused  to  the  Uitlandera,  war  wo  ;'d  h,.vt 
followed  at  once  ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  franchise  w  is  !  oi; 
to  the  extent  demanded — a  five  years'  residence  in  th  ,  Tfiu.  > 
vaal— then  the  destruction  of  the  Boer  Republic  would  oi.lv 
be  a  question  of  a  few  years,  or  perhaps  of  a  few  months,  mth 
the  South  African  Lei^ue  always  present  to  manipulate  the 
scheme  and  to  agitate  for  rebellion.  But,  of  the  two  courses, 
that  of  the  out-and-out  refusal  of  the  franchise  was  the  one 
most  desu»d  by  the  Raiders.  That  course  would  leave  the 
road  open  for  the  much-desired  ultimatum  ;  troops  would  then 
^  on  the  sea,  and  the  resort  to  force  could  no  longer  be  delayed. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  inner  history  of  the  Conference. 
Our  representative  dumped  down  a  proposal  for  a  five  years* 
franchise,  and  refused  to  entertain  or  discuss  any  other  matter 
put  forward  by  the  Republics.  He  spent  one  entire  afternoon 
•n  debating  the  dynamite  concession,  putting  questions  to 
President  Kruger  thereon  which,  when  they  were  read  later 
on  m  the  light  of  the  Kynoch  i-evelations,  resembled  the  queries 
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of  an  advocate  acting  in  the  interests  of  a  rival  dynamite 

'"^'e^ode  in  the  Conference  comes  to  mind  as  I  now  write. 
At  one  of  the  meetings  there  occurred  some  observation  on  th 
part  of  the  English  representative  wWch  showed  the  i^i 
S^t  of  the  franchise  question,  viz.  the  subversion  of  the 
tpubUc  either  by  force  or  through  the  new  franchise     Old 
Sr'8  feelings  overcame  him,  and  he  exclaimed  bitterly 
M^i  our  country  you  want.    It  is  our  country  you  want. 
Tt  old  man  benThis  head  between  his  hands,  and  the  tea- 
flowed  down  the  weather-beaten  face.    A  young  officer  who 
wTon  the  staff  of  the  High  Commissioner    descnbmg  the 
Tne  to  my  famUy,  added  his  opinion  that  they  were  '  croco- 
dile" tears''    I  have  wondered  whether  the  ^^^^-^  fj^ 
tion  of  the  English  representative,  as  given  at  page  23  of  the 
C^ontein  (l)nference  Blue  Book,  that  'neither  he  nor  h. 
GoTnment  had  any  winh  to  take  away  the  mdei^ndence  of 
^e Tlsvaal,'  was  occasioned  by  this  outburst  of  feehng. 
'  T^oTetrs  were  written  to  me  about  this  time  wh.ch  are 
intei^tU  Ughts  upon  the  thoughts  of  men  at  this  crisis  c. 
;hT«'B   fort-mes.      The   first   was   written   by  Mr. 
Schreiner,  the  Cape    :  mier. 

•I'RiMK  Minister's  OfricK, 
•Caph  Town,  ZTtA  A/ay  1809 

'  Mv  DE*R  Sib  William  Butlkr.-I  have  finished  reading,  but 

threatens  what  on.  '^^''''^y ^^^l"^.    ^  ,  ^  ;„  the  wrens  »- 1""^* 

'  Thn  Anier  can.*  wore  at  any  rate  so  tar  in  luf  wii  u^, 
that^hey'fused  to  render  t<.  Ca^.  the  ihinK'« Jhat  wm,  h..  ^ 
G«i  keep  the  Empire  and  South  Africa  if  the  subterfuge  for  a  r^ 
t«  Tl  bl  the  refusal  by  the  people  of  an  mland  sUt.  to  K 
quJ,kIy^ugh  with  their  own  lawful  and  treaty-guaranteed  n«ht 
and  privilMEce. 
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open  door  of  fceo  oomme^e  murt  bo  Jl^  "'°°''i  '^"'  *° 
b»ken  ,^,  i,  nece^a^,  .i,^  Ztlrt^t^T:^  'n*  SS 
and  Constitutional  privileges  and  reserves  'r^^  h  i  f  ^.^"^"'oal 
your  friend  into  a  s%re  ^^0^  st^ly  the  ac"or.7"':"^r*' 

^In  1896  the  man  with  the  bludgeon  obtained  the  order  ,,f  the 
boot  and  was  sent  out  of  the  house.  Let  us  hone  that  in  isoJ 
t  will  be  a  friend  who  will  ask  for  the  spare  idrol         ZZ^ 

he*lir,  "'Tl*"  '^^'^  y^'"  ^  I  '^«'  ■'  b»*  th«n  you  ent  m" 
the  book,  for  which  many  thanks.— I  am,  etc., 

•  (Sgd.)  \V.  p.  SCHREINER.' 

it  LZii  *ii'',  'tJ*^/°  *  J^'y,  ^'«^  personage,  and  I  .«ked  that 
it  should  be  laid  before  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.     I  wrote  :- 

'The  writer  is  the  Prime  Minister  of  this  Colony-a  jjentleman 
whc^B  honesty  and  ability  have  never  been  question^'  evnT 
pobtical  opponents,  and  whose  devotion  to  Her  Majesty  and  t^  the 
Throne  I  would  not  insult  by  comparison  with  that  of  the  financial 
xponents  uf  loyalty  now  so  loud  in  protestation  and  apparery  ^ 
teen  m  their  efforts  to  bring  on  a  racial  strife  in  this  country.' 

The  idea  of  sending  this  letter  to  the  hi^^hest  source  of  power 
Itself  came  suddenly  to  me,  without  consultation  or  advi.c  from 
»nybody.  How  could  I  succeed  in  awakening  the  crew  and 
PMsengere  of  a  ship  that  I  ga w  steering  straight  upo,.  breakers  ? 
I  had  tned  the  steersman,  but  without  result.  1  had  tried  as  this 
record  shows,  some  persons  very  high  in  anthorit-  in  England  • 
but  m  vam.  A  fortnight  earlier  I  had  n  oeivcfl  a  letter  from  a 
gentleman  m  Pretoria,  a  man  who  for  thirty  vears  had  ha<l  the 

^  pontics  and  the  history  of  South  Africa  at  hi«  tinger-tifw     I  had 

i  tkT  ^^V^'^'  ^"•'  twenty-five  years.     He  had  been  editor  of 
"»e  tape  Times  and  proprietor  of  the  Nntal  Tiwf.H  in  old  dai's 
Ao  man  had  a  better  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs  m  aU 
wuin  Africa  than  he  possessed.     1  .onaideifd  \m  views  of  the 

[gravest  importance,  and  I  handed  the  !«tt^r  ia  ti.«.  H-i^ 

'  2  r. 
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T  ♦.,  on  I  3ent  it  to  the  War  Office.    Here 
CommiMioner.    Later  on  I  sent 

it  is  :—  .PRCTOBIA,  m  May  1899. 

noon.  The  reason  la  my  fault  ««»  !^^ .  ^^ink  I  have  a  bit  of 
Ts  country  are  most  -"^^V^^t^S  that  I  am  an  Er.«lish- 
hur  lan  sympathy  wtth  th^m-nev  er  tor.^^  ^jj  ,„,.«  „£  kind- 

^Zn  from  the  top  of  my  ^^'j^^J  ,^::Vr  >>'mpathy.  They  have 
ne«s  to  me.  These  people  do  so  ^^^^^  \^^^  .e  like  ours. 
been  hounded  into  fear.    They  1;^«  "^  it  ^ould,  I  am 

We  must  respect  their  >>--J^-^^7„:,  :nd  especially  Lady 
sure,  have  been  a  ^[^^^  PjX^^'p4,e  at  this  hot^l  this  meht. 
Butler,  to  have  seen  ^^^^  ^^"f^^J^i  show,  and  the  town  . 
To-morrow  there  is  to  be  an  agr^uu  ^^.^^^^^    ^^ 

Crowded    with    good-l^^mg  j:C  ^^^nl^.    The  whole 
sturdily-buUt  men.    T^«y.  ^J^'^hat  you  would  hardly  W 

E^^The;;r  ^^^^^^^        ^-^^^  «^"^^"^'  "^'  ^'^' 

prosperity.  I  am  «p«^in«  of^P^^na.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ,,, 
'  Johannesburg,  with  »"  /^  *•'  ^j^h  There  does  not  apF« 
display  of  it,  I  am  not  f  "^^^^  ^rl  L  any  of  the  walks  of  life. 
to  me  to  be  any  .™°"^  ^T^'i'^^^a  do  anything  else  without  com. 
They  forge  Pet«t^«fV'^"Jj" "«  ^Llutely  a  more  moral  t.me. 
jChno  ^brmt;  t^^;  hU  l^n  dL  by  their  leg.a.. 
rG^^a  said  to  Pygmalion  in  ^ooen^  ^^^^  ^  ,,  ,,  ,.,. 

•  (Pardon  my  scribble,  but  i  »«"  "^ 

talking  round  me.)  ^  endeavouring  t.>  s»y 

'  To  return  to  my  thoughts.     ^^^^'^  V.  ^jetly,  well-dre***! 

was  how  cruel  I  thouf  't  ^^-j^  throu^hThe'  rav^es  of  an  u» 

women  were  to  lose  the.    ^^^^^^^^  J^^^^  ^,„  were  to  reph- .;  th^' 

its  3)eaceful  w^cupatiou.  ^.^j^      vVith  r^t  »«! 

^The  Native  Q'»^„t'°°  !;*^.yt«  ^en  the  Whites  get  ti.h'^ 
pe«.e  that  can  Ix,  «««'^^,I^;S' -thinks  h.s  chance  h...  co^ 
Zn  the  bl-k  man-poor  -r;^^^^  they  arc- aln^^ 

It  is  wonderful  how  well  the  Nat^es  are  ^^  i^formatmn  «^ 

^rthiTjrr^"  it^'^^^^^^^^^  ^-r "  ^ '" 

:X  ^.^:^lhan  site  f.^  ^^^1^  1^1  to  Qn^n  Vie..^ 

y„„  «".«.«  .««"«  »'  •■«  '»  ■"""'  """^  '"""°'  ""^  '"  ■■ 
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the  Boer  homes,  in  the  Transvaal.  Thev  ai^v  fj,«=«  u 
wives,  that  they  do  not  beUeve  in  the  wo^^s  o^E^TH'S'^.  '''''' 
but  they  do  in  the  words  of  Queen  vLtoria  Th!?1  ^''"'**"' 
is  it  not  ?  The  wom^n  of  the  comitrl  !^.^  V  k  ,V  ^^^  P"^*^' 
ab^Iute  confidence  in  QuJ^^'^otS  7Zt^^^%^J^^ 
The  men  are  ready  to  fight ;  they  are  tir^rof  tT"^  ^^  P**'*" 
I  wish  England  could  ^eMlyleZ^TlC^ ^Z.'T'^f'- 
precious  bad  time  the  cipitelists  would^ave  **''  ^  * 

day.  I  don't  absolutely  know  the  result  bufc^rT'"",*"- 
they  will  not  be  haaten'ed.  and  wUl  Tke'la;  t^t^J^ 
are  necessary.— Yours,  etc.,  ^  ^"^^ 

'  (Sgd.)      R.  W.  MCHRAY.' 

May  was  now  closing.     The  war  of  words  was  louder  than 
ever.    If  hard  names  leveUed  against  the  Dutch  could  mat^ 
war,  they  were  flying  about  thickly  enough  ;  but  of  themsdve^ 
they  w^uld  break  no  bones.     The  question  I  had  to  ask  mv^H 
was  What  was  the  War  Office  about  ?     What  did  the  GmC 
mentmean?     Was  it  all  bluster  or  business  ?     If  burets 
w^  were  our  garrisons  being  reduced,  our  best  officers  tXn 
a^y.  our  prop^als  for  camps,  storehouses,  exercise  grounds 
hospitals-msufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  even  our  small 
gamsons-negatived  or  diminished  ?    Why  was  Natal,  the  most 
vtUnerabe  pomt  m  the  South  African  c-olonies.  left  Sot 
a  general  to  command  it  for  five  months?     Why  were  the 
reserve  men  of  the  battalions  being  sent  to  England,  an^    he 

Udysmith  tor  two  years,  also  removed?  Hero  were 't>^ 
ouZ-  L  '  ^"thority  apparently  runnu.g  i„  opponite 
courses  .  the  supposed  peaceful,  diplomatic,  cautious  Colonial 
Office  ninnrng  mad  for  war  ;  the  warlike  War  Office  seenungly 
bent  upon  profound  peace.  "'"WY 

not  budge  one  m.h  from  the  line  I  had  marked  out  until  I  had 
Hut  '^f'*'"''  ^°''  **'*'°"-     ^'    R»'«<1^«  '^nd  his  agents 

1  --Ith    K  'u*"  ^1"*^  "^  pressure-official,  social,  and  popular 

a  cteL  In  1      T  '*  *°  ^^  "P*^"  "^^  ^  j«'"  •"  ■'  but  without 
|»tiear  and  Bxnho>fe  m.ardate  for  -m- ^r-^ 
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M  I  told  the  B^y.1  C^"""-°",  firZ  itk  of  the  bottle  ■ 
I  .m  now  dealing  with,  while    i  ne  ^„^„^„e  from  me. 

Rhode,  and  •;>»  «»■*- "^"^  me  Wmove.  action  wo„W 
If  tear,  eeated  m  Pall  »»"_"'  ^  ^^  cssar'B  and  not 

to  come  to  an  ^g'^^'"'^"*  :,^,"'      f  Mcations  are  too  evi- 

plunging  th^-^^^'T^^f^J'^ltt  Ihe'  existence  of  strong  under- 
dent  hero  to  allow  one  to  doubt  m  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 

currents,  t^^  7--;*  ™^  W  mv  im  since  I  came  he.  t. 
their  own  selfish  ends^    It  has  t^  ^^  ^^^        ,^ 

keep  myself  clear  of  ^^^^l^j.^^^VsiTe.  Carlyle  writmu  fifty 
i„U>  their  shme  ^d  gnme  a  few  >  ^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^  ^   .  ,, 

years  ago  cou  d  only  s^  on  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^^^  ^^  ^^ 

drii^sergeant^  I-t  -  ^  -k^^^^^  as  a  boy  showed  me  that  the 
gold  alone.  ^« '^^^7  '  .^.^  ^^l^id  :  now  it  leads  to  a  house  m 
patriot's  roa«l  led  often  to  the  «rano  Mediterranean. 

^ark  Lane,  a  l^x  at  t^-  «Pf-'^^"^^/^*^,^^  Woolwich  Academy, 
..  Take  care,"  ^^^^m  sa.d  to  the  ^J^^^^^^^  ^„^,,  ,„,y.  ^ 

^ttf^^e  tr  ?^  t^ir \r:  sCp  LleW  a^  cheating  ius.e. 

'of  tZat  occrr^  at  the  interview  ha«  interest  now  :- 

.  saw  the  Governor  for  an  hour  at  the  Blount  Ne^^  Ho...^H. 

^^^r"  '  W^ XoT  Ts'urof  K.mberley  ;  the d.fli.ul. 
than  he  wished  me  to  know  n  r  ^  ,  ^  ^he  (lovernineBi 
of  doing  anything  with  Voluntee^  the  d.ttK,ul  y  ^^^^^^^  . 

here  ;  the  small  supphes  ^^ J^^^^*^  .fj ^  ^  ;j  ^  ^..^  .„  wluc. 
railroad  interruption.     He  ^'^  tnai  t-      ^  ^^^   .  ^, 

tue  orange  K-  SUt«   ^^^^^^^^  ^^tt'  Kang  J..-  the  D«t. 

(Query  :  Why  wa«  .t^'^J)^^  ^^^  ^^^.^  ,b„„t  Rh.Kie.  h»^^; 
^;S^2ti;S*«^^  y-terday  (as  ha.  t^n  t....P^ 
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to  press  my  point  of  the^XTestt  worX  "f  r^/  °^  *^'« 
fire."  etc.  His  Excellency  spoke  a  ^  od  dt^f  o//n  ' ''^^  "k  *'^ 
what  its  people  would  do  in  the  evCt  oM  ^^^^^^^burg. 
h.-re  had  many  interviews  with  T  certaL  Mr  S  """"^  ^ 
wanted  to  fight  the  Boers  coUte  gl  T^T  fu  i  r'T"'  ^'^^ 
I  would  let  him  do  as  he  wished  and  I  ^  J^^  "'-^  '^'^y 
Kroger  to  give  him  fits  ZthTXfi  "t^^  ^^^  ^^^"^  "'^ 
yanS.)  I  Ue  J  that  H  V  wfnU'  mcl  ""' ^^  ^"'  «^^^ 
to  him  ;  but  I  told  him  ^x«otUr  ^^      !     .  propose  something 

I  did  not  knoi  t^   W^Officeti^'i^  S^^^^^l  '^^'^'"^  '^  ^ « 

the  Dutch  would  he  divided  X  ttriv^f  n  UeTeVt' ^^ 
war.  (I  thmk  they  begin  to  see  more  clearly  everv  dav  now  ?! 
«  a  p,ty  they  did  not  do  so  before  )  ^         ^      "^  "'"'^-    '* 

hear""  AC'eleTli?tht  '^"'^f^V''^  P«"t-al  news  that  I  n.ight 

^tng-^  o^lilt^^^^^^^^^  - 

Engla^?  itZri"  ?.\'"''  'V"""*^'  °''"  -^^  *«^k  here  and  in 
STtdt^         ""'^  ^^  tonelu«ion  that  an  extix^mely  vinalent 
he  IW^^'^Rr^**  r;'^  *«  ^'•''^  -  ho.stil.„Vs  at  all  Lu  !  th 
««cl.  a  m on^t  T.  "  ^'■''^"""^  '^*'''^"'"'*  "'"'  ^'han-bc-riain  at 

Har  o!.  1  '  7'.'™.r^^y  «^'-*'*'  in  the  balance  betwo,.n  peace  and 

gatleritrH'T   T^'^  '^'^'  ^''^^'^^^  explanation.     I 
'VW^SI.^!  i;.xcellency  waut«d  mc  to  propone  something. 

refer^^acrt^!   l/^^r**''"'*'  ''^''  "'«^  Commissioner  made 

j^   hat«r   of    the    Boere.      Sam  won    had    had    «..'«ral 

'-^-wH  witn  bun.     Ho,  Sampan,  had  kt*,ly  arrived  from 
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of  consideration  by  me.  j^^  .  gg^ting 

I  knew  Sampson  t^ha_^b^-^  7^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^,, 

reformers     of  the  Raid  time,  .         j         ^1^0  ^ware 

distinction  in  the  Boer  fa':  o   18^80;!^^^^^^^  ^^     ^^ 

that  he  was  exactly  ^^**^^^ff '^^^  ct^tious  in  making 
Buch  a  -anatsuch  a  mo^^  I  xnust^^^^^^^^^^ 

any  proposition.  ^  ^^''^j^^^^^J  ?!^^^  that  he  himseU  had 
""  ^."^  frU'^S.^"^"btg again.  The  'some- 
^'''^'^^'^^^^ZcyZemed  to  wish  me  to  propose 
thing'  which  as  Excdler^^  with  this  gentleman 

appeared  to  be  entirely  co  ^  ^^^^  ^j^^  ^y^^ 

had  repUed,  as  stated  m  the  F^»^A  ,     ^ould  I  see   Mr, 
Office  mind  or  the  Govermnent  mmd^  Jo  j,^. 

Sampson.   .^  r'lhlri^iu'dS^t't^^  upon  yo. 

cellency  desired.       Ihen  1  snau  u"  ,       j^    ^^^ 

Zi  ha'wffl  explain  "»  ™"  P^^^^d^JtopubUcs  w- 
of  forming  .  •ring '  ^f '^^^'l"™^  again  met  bj  the 
■*■""  r°';°^  "^  ^tar  S  ni  Jlon  to  think  tl»  Goven,- 

they  thought  fit  to  do  so.'  etc.,  etc.  of  a  '  ring 

l5:  seemed  -ore  than  strj^g^^^t^f^J^^^^^  ^^^ 

round  a  frontier  of  ^^r^^^^^LZ  in  South  Africa  woe  only 
should  have  come  up  when  the  force  m^  ^^^  .  ^^^. 

some  seven  thousand  o^ul^^^  Hue  thousand  miles  fro. 

i'^7:^'Tj:2e'':tt  z^o.^^^  -  the  b.« 

Xing  that  they  would  aga^^«  ;-^^^  ^^^,,  to  a  tel^ 

Another  point  requiring  '^o"^^^"^  ^  ^^^^  „,  ,^0  F^^^' ^' 

gram  received  on  ^^^ ^^"^ ^l^^'TmiiZ  Int^Uigence.  1 

this  interview,  from  the  Director  ^^^^"^     ^,i    d,8po^iticr 

had  ..nt  this  officer  by  telegram  a^.^m  n   o  tl^  d^^P^  ^^ 

which  I  proposed  for  the  ^^^OPB  m  ^J ^J^^^^^        lines  alre*^ 
declared.    These  V^o^^ofi&i^  io\io^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

ZuA.    Briefly  put.  the  advanced  pos^tio^  were  ^ 

j^ojj,  th«  frontier  for  reasons  which,  of  f^^'^  ^^^^ 

obvious  to  everybody,  but  which  at  .iia.  tun.  ^-t 
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unknown  to  people  in  England,  and  even  in  South  Africa. 
A  day  or  two  after  my  cable  giving  the  initial  dispositions 
had  been  received  in  London,  I  received  a  message  from  the 
Director  of  Military  Intelligence  asking  why  I  had  not  included 
the  occupation  of  Van  Reenau's  Pass  and  all  the  bridges 
over  the  Orange  River  in  my  initial  plans.  Hence  the  exclama- 
tion of  surprise  with  which  I  heard  the  High  Commissioner's 
assertion  about  our  being  '  rolled  up  to  the  Great  Range.'  It 
came  to  this,  that  while  I  was  being  urged,  from  London,  to 
go  forward  with  my  puny  detachments  into  the  Republics, 
they  were,  if  I  did  so,  to  roll  us  up  two  hundred  miles  within 
our  own  limits. 

Two  days  later  I  wrote  to  at  the  War  Office  this 

letter  : — 


*  The  cable  will  long  since  have  given  you  our  news,  ft  contiK 
back  to  us  like  the  image  of  a  man's  figure  reflected  in  »ni-  of  thofws 
absurd  distorting  mirrors  often  seen  m  old  country  housei-m  England. 
...  I  have  sent  by  cable  and  mail  full  details  of  wnai  I  wf.uW 
prupose  to  do  in  the  event  of  a  crisis  and  have  t'lwaa  ray  rctmmn 
for  Uie  proposed  dispositions.  It  seemed  to  me  ttm.  m  the  ioKer 
from  the  War  Office  (21st  Dec.  last)  and  the  telegram  !t»»«i  rweivfni 
from  the  Wrector  of  Mihtary  Intelligence  the  fact  «  ^  diiierenf 
between  the  rtonditions  of  our  frontiers  and  tho»  td  -.miinarv 
Military  Powerrf  and  of  other  coimtrics  has  not  beec  qmtf  imder 
stood. 

'  Ii>  talking  to  the  High  Commissioner  a  day  or  twD  :«ni  .wked 
him  what  he  thought  would  be  the  state  of  our  frontier  ?— nus  .-.*  la 
this  Colony  in  the  event  of  war  between  us  and  ilio  tw-  ^i-puui  -.. 
'  An  immediate  rolling  up  of  our  authority  as  fur  m-  i4ie  (afws 
Range,"  lie  answered.  If  he  ia  even  half  withia  the  traeik,  tht«  the 
pushing  forward  of  infantry  dctachmcnta  to  th'j  ihmm&i  ..*iffr 
bridges  at  Bith-ili,  Norval'-s  font,  and  near  Aliwal  Norti  wo«*d  ke 
a  V  >rj    lonbtful  movement. 

li  you  look  at  the  map  you  will  see  this  "  Great  Ransre  " 
Bp"^king  generally,  the  south  and  south-east  rim  of  the 
plateau  region— the  southerti  watershed  of  the  Orange  River  mtd 
thftt  befveen  it  and  that  river  there  is  r.  wide  extent  of  eoimte^^ 
'Ria*  interveninsf  district  holds  a  nuriierous  and  active  Jiuttsh 
population.  If  the  Oriryje  Fr*-'  State  declared  for  the  Transvaal 
the  people  ;•£  this  district  njthin  our  front cr  would,  1  think,  largely 
?wt  aKaiitot  us,  and.  althouch  I  do  not  20  so  far  ae  Sir  Alfi^  Milner 
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w        1    Ko  ah\e,  to  cuk  the  commumca- 

of  a  century  ago.  before  he  vi«ted^>  .  ^^^  ^^  ^p,„ 

three  courses  open  to  Great  ^"^^  '"J^,  („^a  this,  I  venture  to 
force  ;  there  is  a  second  cou«e  op^n  to  her  (^  ^^^  ^.^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

tell  you.  wiU  not  succe^)^   it  ^b  to  t^  ^^^  exasperating 

States,  to  involve  yoursel    ^^ J  ^^^  ^^^^her  thei*.  to  continue 

disputes,  to  advance  one  «1»^«^^«™  ^^  Zm  into  violent  language 
.  series  of  provocations  unti  you  mtate^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

or  some  Vr^^^\^\^)'te7lIvlZll  the  quarrel.^  Traav 
proceed  upon  the  plea  that  t^«y  ^[^^^/^  ^n  the  moral  Govern- 
Actions  of  this  kind  are  bilk  of  ^"'dit  dm^  °^,^t,  tut  by  and  by 

^ent  of  the  world  :  ^^  ^^^^  J^^Jltt  '^  P'^'*  ^^^  '^Tl 
it  comes  in  for  payment  »^d^*  ^V  ^^J  last  cent.  The  third 
and  with  compound  m^est  to  the  2  ^^^^^^  .^  ^  ^e  reaUy 

:SrinU^  wtrme  W^^nity  conciUat^^^ 
ought  to  foUow.'" 

[Here  occurB  the  break  in  the  MS.-E.  B.] 

The  week  succeeding  the  abo^^e  ^n^jj^^^^^^^ 
Conference   had   seen   ^'■''yJ^^^^^Tlmmnmiion ;  these 
^^^^^^^^^f^tm^hcTm^BsTo^rTor  his  approval.    The 

and  movements  near  Tuli  j^^^^^J^^d^^^^ent  had  been  sent 

About  the  10th  J"^«  .^"^y^^'^;"^  ioneVs  private  secretan. 

to  my  office  ^y'^^^^l^TT^r^i  i?  contained  everj 

When  it  was  Bubmitted  to  ni«  .  it  was  a  proposal. 

Lted  prior  to  «■»  B— ^-,<^^:n  M  from  m.^ 

about,     i  n'-T  t....^.   ..        i         „,,,;.  i;,o  cna  oi  '"=  ■  ^'^• 
cpture  of  I'retori*  appeared  to  m.iH 
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Transvaal.  This  document  came,  in  the  first  instance,  from 
the  senior  Imperial  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Chartered  Com- 
pany, and  was  addressed  to  the  High  Commissioner's  secretary. 

The  numbers  to  take  part  in  this  second  edition  of  the 
Jameson  venture  were  quite  inconsiderable,  and  the  idea  was 
that  the  raiders,  coming  down  in  rear  of  the  Boers,  might  be 
able  to  achieve  wonders — capture  Pietersburg,  cut  the  railway 
between  that  place  and  Pretoria,  and  exercise  what  was 
described  to  be  a  very  decisive  influence  on  the  general  cam- 
paign. One  reading  of  the  eiheme  Hufiiced  to  show  its  imbecile 
nature,  but  that  was  not  its  chiof  fauh.  Once  countenance 
such  a  proposal  at  a  place  some  fifteen  hundred  miles  distant 
from  Cape  Town,  -ind  witlv  officers  and  men  not  in  the  least 
dpwree  under  my  command,  or  answerable  in  any  way  to  me, 
and  the  danger  of  having  the  Jameson  fiasco  repeated  with 
graver  results  was  evident.  I  put  the  paper  aside  as  a  thing 
too  silly  for  official  language  to  deal  with  calmly. 

Side  by  side  with  the  appearance  of  this  dubious  docu- 
ment came  applications  from  the  Rhodesian  Government  for 
arms,  ammunition,  and  warlike  equipment  already  mentioned. 
Those  applications  I  sent  to  the  High  Commissioner,  declining 
to  act  upon  them  except  by  his  authority. 

Mr.  Sampson,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned,  called  upon 
me  one  afternoon,  and  I  received  him  in  the  presence  of  my 
miUtary  secretary.  He  had  come,  he  said,  at  the  instance  of 
Sir  Alfred  Rlilner,  with  whom  he  had  had  several  interviews. 
He  was  unreserved  as  to  his  previous  history  and  present  desires. 
He  had  fought  against  the  Boers  in  1881,  had  done  his  best 
to  fight  them  in  1896,  and  was  now  very  desirous  of  fighting 
them  again.  He  knew  the  Transvaal  from  end  to  end  ;  he 
could  serve  without  pay.  Ho  ended  with  a  question  whether 
I  could  do  anything  to  assist  him  in  his  desire  of  fighting  the 
Boers.  I  replied  that  it  was  impossible  I  could  do  anything 
of  the  kind  ;  I  knew  only  what  he  himself  knew  of  the  existing 
situation — that  was,  what  I  read  in  the  newspapers.  I  had 
received  no  instructions  to  raise  troops  or  reinforce  garrisons. 
I  had  no  doubt  that,  if  the  Government  were  compelled  to  resort 
to  active  measures,  his  former  services  would  not  be  forgotten. 

On  17th  June  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Sir  Alfred  Milner  which 
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marks  with  absolute  fideUty  the  chart  of  the  moment  at  which 
it  was  T/ritten. 

■  DMi  SB  ALraiD  Mnji«E,-Thmlm»g  over  wluit  you  told  m. 
^SZ  «  to^our..  oto.,  which  hav.  reached  you  of  p|^h«e 

partly  mobilised  force  of  the  three  »7« '^f^^^^^^fi'^^p^^^^^ 
BvL  State  border.  The  fears,  too,  of  the  Dutch  m  both  KepubUc. 
jjreeoiaw  doiuci.     m  '    ,      .,      „reaence  on  their  western 

cannot  f aU  to  be  accentuated  by  the  P^f ^ence  un 

Li^»riS'^rror»>?r£«.^£^^ 

l«t  lew  week,  of  i»me  of  the  «)t.™  agente  »^  "^tf^^ 

ntrJ  ll.te'.Xro.  thi^g.  no  ««««  to  .upp«  « 
the«  cLd  i  a  Dutch  party  in  SouUi  AW»  toj™«  of  war  ..ft 
us :  can  they  think  the  iame  about  u»  t-XouiB,  eto. 

On  the  same  day,  17th  June,  I  sent  the  foUowing  telega 
to  the  officer  oonimandmg  in  Natal :— 

hr:utt  f-^=5o=^srto\^nt^;^s»; 

by   maU  detailed  statement  of  your  propo^Us  fj  ™«^^^^^^^^ 
No  movement  is  to  be  made  or  orders  issued  without  G.O.l 

authority.' 

^  good  deal  of  history  is  behind  this  telegram.    It  wdl  ^e 
seen  bv  it  that  it  was  from  the  High  Comnussioner  J  ^ 
S  ..une,  that  I  had  received  intimation  of  what  •ny  J 
terant.  Co'onel  Ohi«hobne,  had  been  domg  ^  Natal  wi^o^ 
any  reference  to  me.     Uut  it  wa«  eigiib  mon.u«  Uer  m. 
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read  m  the  Blue  Book  Defence  of  Natal  that  the  High  (Jommis- 
Bioner  in  Cape  Town  and  the  Governor  of  Natal  had  been 
arranging,  also  without  reference  to  me.  what  was  to  f)«  .lone. 
On  the  very  day  Lhat  I  had  informed  Sir  Alfred  Mihier  ot  Uie 
dangere  and  difficulties  of  the  country  he  was  telegraphing  to 
the  Gk)vemor  of  Natal : — 

•  You  can  teU  Minister  from  me  that  it  is  out  of  the  question  that 
any  mvaaion  of  Natal  should  be  tolerated  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment,' that  •  such  an  event  is  highly  improbable.  I  think  ;  but 
Natal  would  be  defended  with  the  whole  for.  e  of  the  Empire  if  it 
occurred.' 

When  one  reads  this  in  the  light  of  what  followed,  one 
wonders  at  nothing.  What  infatuation!  Sir  Alfred  Mihier 
and  Governor  Hely-Hutchinson  settle  between  them  the  whole 
plan  of  campaign,  and  the  General  Officer  Commanding  in 
South  Africa  is  altogether  ignored.  And  so  the  farce,  so  soon 
to  change  to  tragedy,  goes  on,  until  on  the  3rd  of  August  we 
read  as  follows  : — 

•  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  Sir  W.  Hely-Hut«'hinson  : 

•  Propriety  of  moving  troops  nearer  to  the  frontier  so  as  to  watch 
Laing's  Nek  is  being  considered  by  Her  Majesty's  Government.' 

And  again  : — 

'  If  it  is  desired  to  garrison  Laing's  Nek  would  Colonial  troops  be 
sent  with  British  ?  ' 

This  proposition  which,  had  it  been  carried  into  effect,  would 
certainly  have  produced  immediate  war,  was  never  com- 
municated to  the  General  Commanding  in  South  Africa.  I 
was  only  aware  of  it  six  months  later  when  I  read  it  m  the 
Blue  Book. 

But  to  understand  the  full  raea.sure  of  the  optimism  existing 
m  the  middle  of  June  on  the  question  of  '  the  ring  theory,'  so 
dear  to  the  High  Commissioner,  and  destined  later  on  to  prove 
in  practice  so  dear  to  the  British  Empire,  we  must  revert  to 
the  suggested  raid  from  Rhodesia  towards  Pretoria.  I  had, 
M  I  have  already  said,  put  the  paper  by  as  something  too 
foolish  to  be  dealt  with  seriously,  when  I  received  a  letter 
from  London  suggesting  the  self-same  project. 
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I  went  to  Government  House,  told  Sir  AUred  Milner  the 
purport  of  the  letter  I  had  received  from  London,  and  told  him 
also  my  opinion  of  it :  *  A  wild,  useless  scheme,  certain  to  be 
brought  to  naught  by  twenty  or  thirty  Boers  after  the  raiding 
party  had  got  some  distance  into  the  Transvaal,  but  even  still 
more  objectionable  by  reason  of  the  danger  of  its  becoming 
a  counterpart  in  every  respect  of  the  scandalous  experiment 
of  four  years  before,  for  whUe  I  was  asked  to  organise  and 
equip  the  proposed  raiders,  I  could  not  interfere  to  prevent  its 
coming  off  on  its  own  account,  whether  a  state  of  war  existed 
with  the  Transvaal  or  not.  That  a  break  in  the  communica- 
tions with  Rhodesia,  such  as  was  most  likely  to  occur,  would 
leave  the  raiding  party  free  to  imagine  orders  for  itself,  and 
give  it  the  means  of  precipitating  a  conflict  whether  the 
British  Government  wished  or  did  not  wish  for  war.' 

The  more  I  considered  the  question  the  less  I  liked  its  look. 
Not  a  word  from  the  War  Office ;  nothing  to  indicate  to  me 
that  the  Government  had  any  thought  of  war  ;  no  response 
to  my  many  messages  showing  our  unpreparedness  in  every 
respect ;  and  still  these  continued  promptings  of  the  civilian 
element  to  push  up  troops,  to  '  make  a  ring  '  round  the  Dutch 
States,  and  even  to  organise  another  raid  on  the  old  discredited 
plan.  What  were  the  forces  at  work  behind  it  all  ?  I  knew 
some  of  them  for  months  past.  I  could  now  no  longer  doubt 
that  more  powerful  forces  than  I  had  imagined  were  joined 
with  the  old  agencies  in  the  effort  to  force  a  racial  war  upon 
South  Africa. 

On  the  21st  June  I  had  a  second  interview  with  Sir  Alfred 
Milner.  Again  came  the  old  suggestion.  I  told  him  exactly 
my  position.  I  had  no  instructions  from  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  ;  I  was  now  asked  to  organise  this  raid  ;  unless 
he,  as  High  C!ommissioner,  would  give  me  his  authority  to  do 
so,  I  would  not  do  it.  Any  orders  in  writing,  signed  by  him, 
would  be  implicitly  obeyed,  but  without  such  orders  I  must 
use  my  own  judgment  in  matters  for  which  I  was  alone  respon- 
Bible,  and  my  judgment  was,  moreover,  absolutely  opposed  to 
the '  ring  theory  '  under  the  conditions  of  numbers  and  distance 
then  existing  in  South  Africa.  '  It  would  be  said  afterwardf,' 
I  remarked,  '  that  by  my  action  and  through  my  foolish  dis- 
regard of  facts  I  had  precipitated  a  oonfliot  before  wo  were 
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to  my  mind  /to  the  m4  wr^;^t 'ill  ""  'Tt'  ^°'"" 
and  the  method,  they  warn  empll  "*^^'m^  "'"  ™'  ™<» 
l«ht  upon  the  hithe^  dark  p^lToftt  wX  He»'  "' 
the  explanation  of  aU  the  enigmas  of  the  Zf  »„  T 

-the  arms  constantly  demand^!  bv  the  rLi  l^  """"^ 
the  qnesUons  asked  bv  ttT  Hi»h  r  '"""."^red  Company ; 
^eretLry  abont  men  „rth  "C^^  ^ZTZ^:^  -'"7^ 
striving  after  the  ■  ring  policy  •  which  IZ  Z  ^    °  '  ""^ 

rtari"?""^  •'°'''  ™  '•■-'  -'^^"i-'nhf  a 

States,  leaving   six  or   seven   hundred   miles   behinrl   fi 
destitute  of  all  support  or  posts-' not  trLTve  the  Bo^L'^; 

bT^To''  ft  ''  "^  '^^^  "^y  thesesapil  St  ateZ' 
But  before  followmg  out  the  series  of  events  which  this 
letter,  shown  to  me  on  the  22nd  June,  gave  rise  to  T  t.ir 
aek  in  the  record  one  day.  and  give  hefe  theT^'tch  ^^^^^^^ 

I  fomarfi^IfnW  ^°''°"'  ^^u '?  y*^"  ^'^^^  °°  *h«  12th  instant 
1  forwarded  a  cipher  message  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  • 

did  St  ""7  *^!.*^°°°»'  to  «-^Plain  in  fuller  detail,  which  time 
did  not  aUow  of  my  doing  by  last  mail,  some  at  le^st  of  the  ciroZ 

SrA^f  ,'?!?  ""'  «^^^™  *h«  -"•t'^'7  situation  '.is^^Tn 
South  Africa  at  the  present  momen^-circumstanfes  which  ^f«r 
as  I  can  see  them  reflected  in  recent  official  tete^s  and  in  tt 

'*sS''°r'  S^^  *°  ^  '""^  "'-^"--^  fn  England  "  ''' 
1  stated  m  the  above  message  that  in  the  event  of  the  crisis  nf 

me  ^"t, T^«*'  *»»«  «t"ation  which  would  probab  y  have  ^  be 
met  would  be  more  one  of  civil  conflict  than  of  regular  mili^^r^ 

aTCJ"'''  ^'  '"'°*'^'"  "'«^*  ^  '^P^^  to  define  he  limTts  of 
Ir^Uh  \°r^  operations.  ^Vhat  I  desired  to  indicat^  w«i 
^iin  Zr*'''  ?r«'  «•:«'•  ««o«™Phically  formed  the  boundl^ 
between  the  Cape  Colony  and  the  Orange  Free  State,  and  in  NatS 
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the  Drakensberg  range  and  the  Buffalo  River  marked  the  same 
divifliona  between  that  Colony  and  the  RepubUcs,  these  natural 
features  did  not  affect  the  population,  whioh  certainly  on  both  eides 
of  the  Orange  River,  and  in  a  lesser  but  still  considerable  degree  in 
Natal,  was  composed  of  similar  elements. 

'  In  this  statement  of  a  factor  which  had  to  be  recognised  in  any 
proposed  dispositions  of  troops  for  defence  or  protection  of  frontier 
in  the  opening  phases  of  hostilities,  I  by  no  means  wished  to  convey 
that  the  Dutch  population  on  our  side  of  the  borders  was  disaffected 
towards  British  rule,  still  less  that  it  was  disloyal  to  Her  Majesty. 
I  believe  that  the  sentiment  of  personal  devotion  to  Her  Majesty  is 
not  only  strong  throughout  the  Dutch  of  this  Colony,  but  that  it 
exists  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  is  usually  supposed  in  both  of 
the  Dutch  Republics ;  but  I  believe  that  side  by  side  with  this 
feeling  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  our  Sovereign  there  has  been 
produced  of  late  years  in  the  mind  of  the  whole  Dutch  race  through- 
out South  Africa  a  deep  feeling  of  suspicion,  of  insecurity,  of  doubt 
as  to  the  sincerity  of  our  intentions  towards  them  and  of  the 
honesty  of  the  means  that  have  been  employed  against  them. 
These  suspicions  and  these  doubts  have  all  had  their  source  in  the 
events  which  culminated  in  the  Jameson  Raid  of  1895.  They  have 
been  continued  since  that  unfortunate  epoch  by  many  untoward 
occurrences  both  in  England  and  in  South  Africa,  and  they  are 
especially  strong  at  this  moment  throughout  South  Africa. 

'  That  there  has  been  cause  for  these  feelings  and  suspicions  few 
men  who  have  followed  the  events  of  the  past  years  would  be  able 
to  deny.  Many  of  the  influences  of  1896  seem  to  be  again  at  work 
as  open  or  hidden  forces  in  the  business  of  provocation  of  the  Dutch 
people,  and  tue  estrangement  of  the  two  races.  It  apparently 
matters  little  to  the  agents  of  this  dangerous  propaganda  what  the 
consequences  may  be  so  long  as  the  object  they  have  in  view  may 

be  obtained. 

•  It  is  not  my  province  to  inquire  too  deeply  what  that  ultimate 
object  may  be  ;  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  it«  pursuit  has  pro- 
duced a  larger  amount  of  distrust  and  suspicion  in  the  minds  of 
people  within  the  Dutch  Republics,  and  outside  them,  than  I  beUeve 
has  ever  before  existed  ;  and  that  there  is  a  growing  apprehension 
among  a  vast  majority  of  the  Dutch  race,  that  it  is  hopeless  for  them 
to  attempt  to  break  through  the  barriers  of  misrepresentation  by 
which  financial  agencies  and  Stock  Exchange  syndicates  have 
apparently  surrounded  them.  How  closely  all  this  now  affects  the 
possible  military  situation  wUl  be  better  understood  when  it  a 
remembered  that  some  of  the  most  active  agents  ia  the  events  o 
three  and  a  half  years  ago  have  recently  arrived  upon  the  scenes  ol 
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*«f  «^T'  ^""P'"'?  '•  *^*^  ^^^''  ^^'  ^°  °f  late  a  rapid  recrudes 
cence  of  the  crop  of  rumour  and  sensational  renort  »SthT 
of  the  •;  Stormy  petals  »  of  the  time  of  iTa^  ^^e    nee  mo'r^ 
moving  in  and  around  the  Transvaal.    It  is  mv  earnest  effnJJ  T^ 
aU  in  my  power  to  prevent,  by  any  act  or  mZS  of  fhe  trt^ 
under  my  command,  the  situation  becoming  still  more  straS^l  3 
excited.    I  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  the  same  for^nd  ^T^ 
whose  um-estramed  action  led  to  so  much  misfortune  VZTZ 
present,  and  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  aW  S 
these  influences  IS  to-day.  as  it  was  then,  the  forcing  on  of  a  r^ia 
war  m  this  county.    Some  of  the  element,  which  sudi  a  strife  ruTd 
set  loose  are  aptly  described  in  the  subjoined  extract  taken  from 
a  report  recently  wntten  by  Major  Scott  Turner,  42nd  Highkndr 
an  officer  of  some  six  years'  experience  in  Rhodesia  :         ^'''*°'*^"' 

'"There  is  always  in  South  Africa  a  floating  population  of 
loafers  mostly  men  who  have  made  Europe  too  hot  for  them  who 
are  ready  to  Join  any  corps  raised  for  any  service. 

;  "  The  absence  of  any  fighting  in  South  Africa  since  1897  renders 
Uus  class  exceptionally  large  at  the  present  moment,  and  Johannes- 
burg «  especially  full  of  this  class  of  person.  Unless  there  is  time  it  is 
often  difficult  to  avoid  enlisting  these  people." 

'  The  employment  of  such  persons  in  a  war  against  whites,  where 
regular  mibtary  supervision  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible  is 
a  contmgency  not  to  be  contemplated  withe  at  misgiving. 

•It  would  be  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  there  exists  in  South 
Afnea  a  political  question  as  distinct  from  the  military  one  There 
«  no  abstract  military  question,  neither  is  there  a  political  one  as 
thMe  names  have  significance  elsewhere  :  both  ere  involved  together 
and  cannot  be  separated,  at  least  at  a  time  such  as  the  present. 

'From  all  thase  reasons,  as  well  as  because  I  am  convinced  that 
the  true  condition  of  affairs  here  has  been  -•<»,vely  mi8und>>rstood  in 
iuigland,  I  have  deemed  it  my  duty  to  '  this  despatcii.  lam 
unable  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  powerful  and  persistent  influ- 
ences are  at  work  here  and  in  England  to  produce  strife  in  South 
Afnca,  between  the  white  races,  at  all  costs.  That  these  costs  will 
not  be  smaU,  if  once  the  result  is  arrived  at,  I  am  deeply  convinced 
of.  The  whole  social  fabric  of  life  in  South  Africa  is  too  closely 
mterwoven  together  to  allow  the  sword  to  be  the  arbiter  of  the 
differences  between  the  white  races  without  endangering  the  verv 
existence  of  the  social  body  itself. 

'  Outside  and  within  the  limits  of  the  white  race,  there  is  still  an 
enormous  preponderating  mass  of  black  humanity.    In  the  Trans- 
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v«-.n  Temtories  the  total  black  and  coloured  population  nuuiber 
Srnh^^HL^d  eighty  thousand  souls,  the  white  population  . 

""^^In'^Cut^SThe  disproportion  between  the  races  is  greater 
In  Basutolana  tne       vv  Transvaal  and  throughout 

rJ<S.o^':Kfcri«  S.  outnumber  *e  white.,  do™  .«„ 
to  Cape  TowTi  itself.  consideration  in 

X^tTnrmton  S  men  a^/wom^,  -^tiered  over    .  a™  n..,., 

".'?'So''J^r^.:^?wh7p^::?».u«o..  *o„,d  no* .» otb.. 

'^•'l^^Mte  of  Bumicion  and  the  taSueBoe.  wUoh  have  product 
it,  .«!rrropWonV  cMel  otataclea  in  the  path  of  B«oh  »1. 

'^r^ethe.  theee  op^- -  Z^' ^j7->rJ"^^'l^- 
Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

«W    F.  BUTLKB,  LnSXrriWANT-GBNBBAL, 

^Commanding  Troops  South  Africa: 
Tbi«  desoatch  was  written  before  my  interview  with  Sir 

ird^^.r/^dS^Xhed^patchw.^^^^^^^ 
™der  impres«on»  »^*  f  ^^^^"^"^uo^  m  South  Africa  .nd 
rnfttGot.™':  St:th  Af.oa,  ana  .tiU  »o«  .. 

ledgo  introduced  mto  rt,  *' 8"™^  "'        "l^t.    To  wh« 
:r:^t«°n^X  oo  m  South  Africa  ,    What  w«  .»• 
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strict  line  of  my  duty  towards  the  Government  six  thousand 
miles  away  ? 

To  the  question  which  I  had  so  often  put  to  myself,  '  Was 
the  policy  of  the  Home  Government  peace  or  war'? '  the  first 
indication  o*  an  answer  soon  came.  On  22nd  June,  the  date 
upon  which  I  became  aware  of  the  consultation  in  London 
m  January  about  the  proposed  Tuli  raid,  a  cable  cipher 
message  arrived  from  the  War  Office  of  considerable  significance. 
It  directed  transport  mules  to  be  bought  for  all  the  troops  now 
in  South  Africa.  It  also  directed  the  completion  in  waggons 
and  harness  of  all  similar  transport.  It  asked  many  questions 
as  to  further  provision  in  very  large  numbers  of  mules,  horses, 
oxen,  waggons,  etc.  ;  and  finally,  after  demanding  the  times 
at  which  these  requirements  could  be  met,  it  asked  if  I  had 
'  any  observations  '  which  I  might  wish  to  offer. 

On  the  23rd  June  I  replied  in  full  detail  to  all  the  specific 
inquiries  contained  in  the  War  Office  cablegram  ;  and  then 
turning  to  the  last  qu^ry  I  wrote  : — 

'  You  ask  my  observations.  They  might  fill  many  pages,  but 
they  could  be  summarised  thus  :  I  behave  that  a  war  between  the 
white  races,  coming  as  a  sequel  to  Jameson  Raid  and  the  subsequent 
events  of  last  three  years,  uxmld  be  the  greatest  calamity  that  ever 
occurred  in  South  Africa.^ 

I  sent  Sir  Alfred  Milner  a  copy  of  the  War  Office  telegram 
of  22nd  June  and  of  my  reply  to  it,  being  desirous  that  in  every 
step  I  now  took  it  should  not  he  said  I  had  exercised  my  com- 
mand ia  possible  opposition  to  his  views  without  informing 
him  of  the  line  I  had  taken. 

In  his  reply,  given  in  the  War  Commission  Blue  Book,  p.  87, 
Sir  Alfred  informed  me  that  in  his  opmion  the  tendency  of  my 
remarks  was  calculated  to  convey  a  wrong  impression  of  the 
actual  situation  and  of  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  by  a 
resolute  attitude  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government ; 
and  that  he  entirely  demurred  to  these  observations. 

To  this  I  replied  that  I  made  them  m  what '  I  beUeved  to  be 
the  highest  interests  of  the  Empire,  an  i  for  the  honour  of  Her 
Majesty's  Army.' 

Three  days  later  the  following  cipher  cablegram  reached 


me: — 
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•LoKDOS,  6  P.M.,  27<A  Jwne. 

'  Gbnbbal,  Cape  ToWN.-Ooncluding  paragraph  of  your  telegram 
of  23rd  June.    You  have  evidently  misunderstood  my  telegram  of 

2l8t  June.  ,  ^        ..  , .,..       .  nr^y 

'  You  were  invited  to  offer  observations  as  to  suitabihty  of  \N  ar 
Office  proposals  for  securing  object  in  view,  viz.  increased  efficiency 
in  existing  forces,  not  as  to  the  general  merits  of  pohcy  adopted  by 
H.M.  Government.  . 

'  You  cannot  understand  too  clearly  that,  whatever  your  pnvate 
opinions,  it  is  your  duty  to  be  guided  in  all  questions  of  policy  by 
those  who  are  fully  aware  of  our  views,  and  whom  you  will,  of  course, 
loyaUy  support.  Secbktaby  of  State. 

Again  I  took  stock  of  tho  position,  and  again  the  more  1 

looked  at  it  the  more  hopeless  it  grew.    The  one  thought  m 

my  mind,  once  I  knew  irhat  was  being  done,  had  been  to  teU 

the  people  at  home  of  their  danger,  and  of  theirignorante 

ad  to  what  this  war  would  mean,  and  now  they  would  not  take 

my  warning.    I  was  '  to  be  guided  in  aU  matters  ot  pohcy  by 

those  who  are  fully  aware  of  our  views ' ;   but  there  was  no 

section  of  pohcy  possible  in  all  this  South  Africa  that  was  not, 

in  eight  parts  out  of  ten,  a  mUitary  matter.    Two  altemativ^ 

were  before  me  :   either  I  must  resign,  or  go  on  aa  the  dumb 

follower  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner.    I  drafted  a  cipher  message 

on  29th  June,  placing  my  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the 

Secretary  of  State  ;   but  on  reading  it  again  next  mommg, 

decided  not  to  send  it.    Perhaps  something  would  turn  up, 

thought,  that  would  change  the  situation  and  throw  more  light 

upon  it.    So  three  days  went  by,  during  which  nothmg  came 

from  the  War  Office  of  any  moment. 

On  the  3rd  July  I  received  a  private  letter  from  the  \\ar 
Office  telling  me  of  certam  reports  that  were  current  m  London 
regarding  my  attitude  towards  the  South  African  luestion, 
and  advising  me.  if  these  reports  were  true,  not  to  continue 
in  my  command.  From  this  letter  it  was  clear  to  me  that » 
campaign  of  calumny  was  on  foot  against  me  m  London, 
which  I  calculated  must  have  begun  shortly  after  my  retuM^ 
to  consent  to  an  excision  in  one  of  my  despatches.  A  simiia 
campaign  of  abuse  had  been  worked  in  Cape  Town  during  the 
past  few  weeks. 
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truth  right  along  these  seven  months,  and  I  beUeved  that  in 
domg  so  I  was  giving  my  chiefs  the  best  service  possible 

Having  re^d  attentively  this  private  letter  received  the 
3rd  July,  and  before  replymg  to  it.  I  went  to  Government 
House,  saw  Sir  Alfred  BOner.  and  put  the  question  to  him  : 

Have  I.  in  my  official  capacity  here,  been  a  hindrance  or 
embarrassment  to  you  in  the  prosecution  of  your  designs  ? ' 
He  rephed  without  hesitation  that  undoubtedly  on  some 
occasions  I  had  so  hmdered  him  ;  and  he  named  three  of  the 
occasions  m  question-viz.,  when  I  decUricd  to  correspond 
with  Colonel  Nicholson  direct  as  to  the  arrangements  for  the 
prospective  raid  from  Tuli ;  when  I  had  added  to  my  telegram 
of  the  23rd  June  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  reply  to  his  query 
for  any  observations ' ;  and  when  he  had  sent  Sampson  to  me 
and  I  had  not  proposed  anything  to  him. 

I  repUed  that  if  I  had  been  a  cause  of  embarrassment  to  him 
it  was  easy  to  remove  the  cause  ;  and  I  added  that  in  aU  these 
and  other  matters  in  which  we  had  differed  I  had  used  my 
own  right  of  judgment  in  regard  to  my  own  action,  but  that 
m  aU  thmgs  I  had  told  him  I  was  ready  to  take  any  step 
indicated  by  him  in  writing  and  signed  by  him,  no  matter  how 
much  I  might  differ  from  him  as  to  its  desirabUity. 

I  went  back  to  my  office  and  wrote  a  despatch  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  reviewing  my  line  of  action  since  I  came  out  to 
Sol  .h  Afnca,  and  stating  that,  since  I  now  found  it  was  possible 
that  I  might  have  been  moving  in  opposition  to  the  pohcy  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  that  my  action  since  my 
arrival  had  been  a  cause  of  embarrassment  to  Her  Majesty's 
representative  here,  I  was  prepared  to  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  Seer  tary  of  State  the  resignation  of  my  present  appomt- 
ment,  to  be  dealt  with  as  he  thought  fit. 

I  now  give  some  nxtraots  from  my  answer  to  the  private  letter 
from  the  War  Office  :— 

'  You  say  that  "  if  reports  are  true  I  have  in  some  way  or  other 
^used  it  to  be  generaUy  felt  in  South  Africa  that  my  sympathies 
are  with  England's  possible  enemies,"  that  I  "  consider  the  claims  of 
the  British  subjects  upon  the  Transvaal  Boera  for  equal  political 
r^ta  to  be  unjustifiable,  and  the  r  sistance  of  the  Boers  to  those 
clauas  for  poUtical  rights  to  be  fair  -nd  right."    You  add  that  you 


ir  - 
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"  have  no  evidence  to  quote  in  support  of  this  report,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  it  is  current  here." 

'  I  do  not  know  who  has  spread  these  reports  about  me  and  my 
opinions.  It  is  true  that  I  have,  and  long  have  had,  sympathy  with 
the  people  of  Dutch  race  in  South  Africa.  Long  ago  I  studied  their 
history  and  formed  my  opinion  about  them,  and  these  opinions  i 
heve  openly  stated  in  my  writings  for  years  past  ,  but  I  have  never 
held  the  opinion  that  the  claims  of  British  subjects  upon  the  Trans- 
vaal Boers  wen  unjustifiable,  nor  that  resistance  ox  the  Boers  to 
those  claims  was  fair  and  right. 

'  I  have  written  very  openly  to  you  during  the  last  three  or  four 
months,  but  I  thmk  you  will  look  in  vain  for  any  such  statement 
I  have  held  all  along  sine  -ny  arrival  here  the  view  that  powerful 
aeencies  were  at  work  m  L^land  and  in  South  Africa  to  nag  at  the 
whole  Dutch  race,  to  inflame  racial  difEerences,  and  to  provoke  or 
produce  strife  with  l^e  Transvaal.  ,   ,     . 

•  The^  >  agencies  I  considered  were  the  r^al  causes  of  the  tension, 
for  they  were  the  origin  of  most  of  the  suspicion  and  imstrust 
existing  among  the  Dutch  people  as  to  the  mtentions  and  demands 
of  the  British  Government.  Ever  since  I  had  time  to  write  to  you 
about  the  situation  in  South  Africa  that  has  been  the  ui  varymg  line 
of  my  opinion,  and  to  others  I  have  expressed  the  same  views. 

•  In  official  despatches  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colomes, 
as  weh  as  in  private  letters  to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  agam  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  m  recent  desp  tehes,  I  have  held  to  the 
same  language  and  expressed  the  same  views.' 


jHH| 


The  events  which  now  followed— the  embarkation  of  Colonels 
Baden-PoweU  and  Hore  in  July,  with  the  object  of  raising 
irregular  forces  on  the  Transvaal  frontier  ;  the  arrival  of  eight 
or  ten  staff-officers  ;  the  purchase  of  eighteen  hundred  mules ; 
the  sending  out  of  six  million  rounds  of  small  arms  ammunition 
—were  given  full  pubUcity  by  the  Khodesite  press,  and  set  the 
Boers  in  a  state  of  unrest  greater  than  they  had  been  ir.  before. 

All  this  filibuster  preparation  seemed  the  more  mcompre- 
hensible  when  one  knew  that  nothing  in  the  whole  catalogue 
of  caution  could  altogether  abolish  the  danger  of  the  hiatus 
which  would  exist  between  the  moment  cnat  the  Boers  knew 
our  Government  meant  war,  and  the  time  when  our  army  m 
South  Africa  would  be  strong  enough  to  assume  the  offensive. 

There  was  one  course  possible  for  the  Government,  if  » 
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intended  to  -o  to  war  witli  the  Dutch  Kepubhcs,  or  even  if  it 
suflpected  -ight  be  drapged  into  war  by  the  (-ffoits  of 

the  Jmgo  sec  ..u  .  this  was  to  take  advantage  of  the  rammer 
manoeuvres  u.  Aldershot  and  Salisbury  Plain,  and  quietly  to 
prepare  in  every  detail  two  or  threo  divisions  corny 'yce  in 
transport,  etc.  These  would  have  been  ready  at  a  day's  notice 
for  embarkation  to  South  Africa,  and  could  have  been  landed 
there  under  four  weeks'  time.  Another  division  might  have 
been  similarly  prepared  in  India  to  be  thrown  into  Natal  in  a 
fortnight. 

This  course  would  not  have  had  a  hundredth  part  of  the 
publicity  of  the  one  adopted,  and  the  inevitable  hiatus  would 
then  have  been  reduced  to  the  shortest  possible  limits. 

On  tLe  19th  July  the  London  Tunes  announced  officially 
that  the  diplomatic  crisis  was  satisfactorily  indod  by  the  con- 
oessions  of  the  Boer  Government  on  the  question  of  the 
Franchise.  This  announcement  made  the  Jingo  party  redouble 
thei   efforts. 


On  the  morning  of  9th  August  I  received  the  following 
cablegram  from  the  War  Office  :— 

'London,  8  p.m.,  8<;i  AuqmI. 
'  Your  letter  '**-h  July.  Her  Majesty's  Government  has  cone  to 
the  conclusion  %i..o  Imperial  interests  would  suffer  if  situat:on 
described  by  you  weic  to  be  prolonged.  Your  resignation  is,  there- 
fore, accepted,  and  you  should  come  home  as  soon  as  possible.  You 
will  hand  over,  provisionally,  command  u,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  Colonel  Morris,  R.E.,  and  command  in  South  Afr'  »,  to  Malrr- 
Qeneral  &,ymoni,  who  will  nmain  in  Natal.  Commander-in-  ,hief 
has  recommended  you  for  appointment  as  General  Officer  commdnd- 
ing  Western  District.     Infom\  me  by  telegram  whether  you  accept. 

'  SECEErAKY   07  StaTE.' 

To  this  I  sent  my  reply  on  10th  August.  In  it  l  detailed 
the  steps  I  was  about  to  take  to  carry  out  the  instructions  as 
to  the  command.  I  thanked  the  Secretary  of  State  and  ne 
Commander-in-Chief  for  the  offer  of  the  command  of  the 
Western  District,  which  I  be?'  I  permission  respectfully  to 
decline,  not  desiring  to  be  the  t  se  of  possible  embarrassment 
to  the  Government,  and  I  commended  my  personal  staff  to  tho 
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favourable  corwideration  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  I  then 
wrote  to  inform  Sir  AMred  Milner  that  my  resignation  had  been 
accepted,  and  the  next  morning  I  called  upon  him  at  hia  request. 
In  a  pricis  written  at  the  moment,  I  find  the  following  :— 

•Governor  said  he  thought  ring  round  Free  State,  troops  in 
Kimberley,  De  Aar,  etc.,  would  awe  Free  State  and  prevent  civil 
war.  I  heard  him  through,  and  then  said  that  he  had  my  views 
already  on  this  question  of  strategy.  I  said  that  the  whole  Alder- 
shot  Division  would  not  suffice  to  hold  line  of  railway  alone  from 
Kimberley  to  Palachw6.' 

I  ..ad  previously  opposed  the  idea  of  placing  Imperial  troops 
in  Kimberley,  on  account  of  its  false  strategic  position,  and 
had  repeatedly  urged  my  reasons  for  my  opposition.  My  views 
regarding  this  Kimberley  question,  upon  which  so  much  de- 
pended later  on,  and  upon  which  hinged  the  whole  series  of 
disasters  in  the  following  December  and  early  months  of  1900, 
I  again  gave  in  this  interview. 

On  12th  August  I  received  the  following  :— 

'London,  12lA  Augwi. 
'  Your  telegram  of  10th  August.  You  need  have  no  misgivings 
as  to  possible  embarrassment  here.  Commander-in-Chief  and  1 
discussed  the  question  in  all  its  aspects  before  making  proposal 
which  represented  our  opinion  carefully  arrived  at.  Please  tell  me, 
under  these  circumstances,  if  you  adhere  to  your  resolve  as  to 
Western  District.  I  shaU  take  no  steps  untd  I  hear  from  you  again. 
but  an  early  decision  is  necessary.  Your  recommendation  of  personal 
staff  shall  be  noted.  (Signed)  Lansdowne.' 

This  renewed  oflfer  of  the  Western  District  I  now  accepted. 
I  arranged  to  saU  on  the  29th  August,  but  I  got  two  or  three 
telegrams  from  the  War  Office  hastening  my  departure  to  the 
23rd.  One  of  these  threw  light  upon  the  object  of  the  hurry 
to  get  me  away  from  South  Africa  :  it  advised  me,  '  above  aU 
things,  to  i^void  any  sort  of  demonstration  by  those  hostile  to 
English  views.'  How  Uttle  they  knew  the  principle  upon  which 
I  had  guided  my  conduct  of  affairs  through  all  these  months! 
They  could  not  understand  that  there  had  not  been  a  '  gallery 
all  the  time  to  which  I  was  playing,  and  that  now  my  audience 
would  not  descend  en  imsae  and  escort  me  to  the  ship  with 
bands  and  banners.    The  pity  and  the  poverty  of  it  alll 
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Mr.  Hofmeyer  oaUed  in  the  forenoon  to  eay  good-bye  He 
said  that  he  and  the  Dutch  community  of  Cape  Tow-i  would 
have  liked  to  go  on  board  to  make  thf^ir  adieux,  but  they 
knew  their  domg  so  would  be  mieunderetood. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  vessel  I  went  to  Government  House 
took  a  formal  farewell  of  the  Governor,  and  then  joined  my 
family  on  board  the  steamer,  where  I  found  my  own  officers 
and  almost  r,ll  of  our  Enghsh  friends. 

The  rain,  which  from  daybreak  had  descended  in  torrents 
had  now  ceased,  but  masses  of  clouds  continued  to  roll  in  from 
the  sea,  shrouding  Table  Mountain,  and  cappmg  the  summit 
of  the  '  Lion's  Head,'  that  lofty  landmark  which,  from  the 
earliest  times  of  their  settlement,  the  Dutch  have  .miected 
with  their  fortunes  in  South  Africa. 


AFTERWORD 

On  hip  return  from  South  Africa,  my  father  found  that,  as  a 
friend  at  the  War  Office  informed  him,  he  was  *  the  best  abused 
man  in  England ' ;  and  the  persistent  attacks  that  were  made 
by  a  section  of  the  press  upon  his  charac^ar  as  an  officer  and 
as  a  servant  of  the  Crown  increased  m  violence  after  the  open- 
ing of  hostihties  in  October.    The  repeated  reverses  to  our 
arms  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  were  attributed  to  his  neglect 
of  warning  to  the  Government  during  his  late  command  ;  and 
in  consequence  of  the  assertion  that  he  was  thus  responsible 
for  the  surrender  of  the  Gloucester  Regiment  at  Ladysmith 
at  the  end  of  October,  he,  the  General  in  Command  of  the 
Western  District,  was  requested  not  to  be  present  durmg  t'ae 
Queen's  visit  to  Bristol  in  November,  for  fear  that  the  violence 
and  insult  threatened  against  him  might  cause  inconvenience 
to  Her  Majesty.    Of  all  these  and  many  other  UbeUous  cccusa- 
tions  my  father  took  no  notice,  in  accordance  with  the  rales 
of  the  Service,  beyond  submitting  that  some  vindication  of 
his  character  should  be  made  by  his  military  superiors.    It 
was  not  untU  four  years  later,  when  the  Royal  Commission 
on  the  war  had  been  appointed,  that  he  had  the  opportunity 
of  speaking  for  himself. 

There  is  one  incident  which  I  think  is  Uttle  if  at  aU  known, 
and  which  I  mention  here  as  being  significant  of  what  my 
father's  patriotism,  so  slandered  at  the  moment,  really  was. 
In  the  midst  of  the  initial  disasters  of  October  and  November 
1899  he  offered  to  go  out  '  in  any  capacity,'  to  do  what  he  could 
to  help  to  retrieve  the  Empire's  losses.  The  offer  was  not 
accepted,  however,  and  he  continued  in  the  peaceful  home 
commands  of  Aldershot  and  Devonport  aU  through  the  war 
and  up  to  January  1906.  It  is  interesting  in  this  connection 
to  remember  how,  duriug  an  unofficial  visit  which  my  mher 
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gubsequently  paid  to  South  Africa,  one  of  the  Boer  generals 
who  had  given  us  the  greatest  trouble  during  the  war  greeted 
him  with  the  bluff  compliment,  '  It  was  lucky  for  us,  General, 
that  you  were  not  against  us  in  the  field  I ' 

In  the  spring  of  1905  he  was  made  President  of  the  War 
Office  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  '  War  Stores 
Scandals  ';  and  his  Report,  disquieting  in  its  revelations,  and 
unconventional  in  its  picturesque  phraseology-,  whereby  he 
gave  occasional  play  to  his  Irish  humour,  wliich  he  could 
seldom  quite  repress,  again  brought  him  criticism. 

About  the  same  time  he  was  invited  by  the  Liberals  of  East 
Leeds  to  become  their  candidate  m  the  approaching  General 
Election,  and  he  was  about  to  accept  an  offer  which  opened  to 
him  a  field  of  such  novel  interest  now  that  his  soldiering  was 
at  an  end,  when  the  difficulty  which  the  Education  Question, 
then  so  prominent,  placed  in  his  way  as  a  CathoUc  confronted 
him,  and  he  withdrew. 

In  October  I'jos,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven,  he  was  placed 
upon  the  Retired  List,  and  he  estabUshed  our  home  at  Bansha, 
Co.  Tipperary,  close  to  the  home  of  his  childhood.  Here  he 
lived  until  his  death  on  7th  June  1910. 

In  the  June  of  1906  he  was  appomted  Knight  Grand  Cross 
of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  as  a  King's  Birthday  honour  ;  and 
three  years  later  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council 
of  Ireland. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  father's  marriage,  Ruskin  had  written 
to  him  :  '  What  could  you  two  not  do  for  England  ? '  He  gave 
her  his  best  soldier's  service,  and  now,  durmg  the  term  of  his 
retireti  life,  he  strove  for  Ireland  with  ull  the  endeavour  of  his 
declmmg  years.  He  was  frequently  invited  from  the  capital 
and  the  provinces  to  lecture  to  the  people  on  certain  social 
and  economic  questions  ;  and  ever  genial  and  full  of  tact, 
though  he  never  spared  his  hearers  when  unpalatable  truths 
were  necessar- ,  he  was  everywhere  received  with  enthusiasm. 

The  keen  interest  he  took  In  the  question  of  National  Educa- 
tion was  given  ample  scope  in  the  positions  which  he  held  as 
member  of  the  Statutory  Commission  for  the  National  Uni- 
versity of  Ireland,  created  under  the  Irish  Universities  Act  of 
1908 ;  as  member  of  the  Senate  of  this  University ;  and  as 
OommiasioDer  of  the  Board  of  National  Education  in  Ireland. 
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The  foUowing  very  kind  tributes  that  came  to  my  mother  from 
SLtBrution7  after  his  death  testify  to  the  services  he 
rendered  them  : — 

-,«,  QwvATw  or  na  National  Univebsity 
Resolution  of  the  Senate  of  ittm  i^* 

OF  Ibbland. 

.  That  the  Senate  d^res  ^  ^oj^  iljde^P  r^*  a^^^^^ 
Uxe  Right  Hon.  Sir  mmam  Butl^^^^^^ 

sagaciouBcounsel  «^d  XjS^^t^  S.m  the  earUest  period  of  ite 
shaping  the  pohcy  of  this  Umversj^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 

:^re^r  ottt^;i::  r^r^n^p^v  with  the. . 

their  profound  sorrow. 

R,,SOLimON   OF    T^   COMMISSIONEBS   OF  Na^ONAL   EdUCA™.. 

•That  we   the  Commissioners  of  NatiomJ  Education   des^  to 
Ihat  we,  ^^  ^  ^  ^be  losa  we  have  sustamed  by 

obscure  aspects  of  I"«^^J' g^^^^^^  National  Education.  His 
with  many  of  the  difficult  P«>°l«""^°J^       .  ^„gtt  him  to 

love  of  children  and  his  "3^?*^^  ^.^  Jfl^'IJS  b^t  as  a  bving 
view  education  not  as  a  mere  !'°^^'^°*  ^^XS  weU-beS 
reality.    He  was  particularly  mterested  m  the  pnysicai  wt       ^ 

of  the  young.  ,  .  ,  ,  „  .«„«i  with  rare  devotion,  his  loss  will 

the  sense  of  an  irreparable  loss. 

The  end  sanctified  by  the  Rites  of  the  Church,  came  ve^ 
peSuny  Xr  a  brief'iUneBs  in  which  -J-'^^^^^-  ^^^ 
ShT  heart,    unsuspected   because   never  complamed  of, 
brought  to  a  crisis  by  a  chiU.  perhaps  not 

Of  my  father's  great  worth  «  P"-^/;^  f  JcfuS  with 
the  place  here  to  speak  ;  ^ut'rith  regard  to  the  <:o^^^^^^ 
which  he  met  the  trials  of  life  and  its  endmg  I  may  noi 
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appropriately  quote  my  mother's  worda  to  me  after  he  was 
gone  :  '  He  taught  me  how  to  live,  and  now  he  baa  taught  me 
how  to  die ' ;  nor  yet  the  following  fragment  of  verse  found 
among  his  writings  : — 

'  On  the  dim  tombs  of  time  I  see 
The  names  of  men  who  strove  in  vain 
To  lift  the  load,  to  break  the  chain  : 
Then  why  a  better  grave  for  me  ? 

0  Thou  the  First  and  Last,  the  Whole, 
Thou  who  from  tuil  and  tears  of  man 
Dost  shape  on  earth  Thy  mighty  plan 
And  build  while  all  the  ages  roll, 

Enough  it  is  for  nie  to  know 
That  all  the  travail  of  the  years, 
The  gleams  of  hope,  the  clouds  of  tears. 
Add  something  to  Thy  work  below.' 

He  was  buried  with  full  military  honours  in  the  remote 
little  country  cemetery  of  Killardrigh,  of  which  he  speaks  in 
the  opening  chapter  of  this  book.  Thus  were  the  two  ends 
of  hifl  life's  long  line  brought  close  together :  the  river 
and  the  mountain  and  the  glen  that  formed  his  earUest  recollec- 
tions form,  too,  the  scene  of  his  last  resting-place.  And  thus 
was  granted  a  request  that  he  had  made  in  former  years  : — 

'  Give  me  but  six  foot  three  (one  inch  to  spare) 
Of  Irish  ground,  and  dig  it  anywhere  ; 
And  for  my  poor  soul  say  an  Irish  prayer 
Above  the  spot 

Let  it  be  hill  where  cloud  and  mountain  meet, 
Or  Tale  where  grows  the  tufted  meadowsweet. 
Or  boreen  trod  by  peasants'  shoeless  feet : 
It  matters  not. 

I  loved  them  all— the  vale,  the  hill, 
The  moaning  sea,  the  flagger-lilied  rill, 
The  yellow  furze,  the  lake-shore  lone  abd  still. 
The  wild  bird's  song. 

But  more  than  hill  or  valley,  bird  or  moor. 
More  than  the  green  fields  of  my  river  Suir, 
I  loved  those  hapless  ones,  the  Irish  poor, 
All  my  life  long. 
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Little  I  did  for  then-  in  outward  deed. 
And  yet  be  unto  them  of  praiw  the  meed. 
For  Le  stiff  fight  I  waged  'gainat  lust  and  greed . 
T  learnt  it  there. 

So  give  me  Irish  grave  'mid  Irish  air, 

With  Irish  grass  above  it— anywhere ; 

And  let  some  passing  peasant  breathe  a  prayer 

For  the  soul  there.' 
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AboOkib,  mamoriea  of,  364-6. 

Aba  Klea,  291. 

Adye,  Colonel  John,  A.D.C.,  223,  224. 

Sir  John,  242-3,  297. 

Afghan  War,  1878-80— 

Coincidence  with  Zulu  War,  212. 
Maiwand  disaster,  216. 
Africa,  South — 
Annexation  of  Kafifraria,  reaultin^ 

Zulu  War,  195-213. 
Annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  194-5  ; 
Dutch  feeling  in  Cape  Colony  in 
1880— contemporary  note,  214. 
BoerWarof  1881,  216-17. 
Confederation— Froude's  miuion  in 

1875,  184;  failure,  194. 
Experiencei,      journeys,     etc.,     as 
officer  on  WoUeley's  iUflF,  1872-5, 
175-82. 
Governor  of  Cape  Colony  and  Acting 
High     CommiMioner     of     South 
Africa  during  abience  of  Sir  A. 
Milner  — Butler'i      appointment, 
1898,    385;    first    duties— death 
sentence     on    Kaffir    commuted, 
387-8 ;  Milner,  Sir  A.,  return  of 
-attitude,  etc.,  413;  'Ministry,' 
391;    pay   for   Civil   Post,   386; 
residences  —  three    official     resi- 
dences all  undergoing  repairs,  390 ; 
resignation,    450,  451,  453 ;   for 
details  of  measures  taken,  visws, 
etc.,  as  to  impending  South  African 
War,  *ee  title  South  African  War. 
Natives  —  Community     of     ideas, 
tokens,  food,  etc.,  between  West 
Coast  and  South  African  natives, 
180;  Natal,  treatment  in,  175-6. 
South    African    War,  causes,  etc., 
•e«  title  South  African  War. 
Africa,  West  Coast — 
Ashanti  War,  see  that  title. 
Climate,   143,  147,  161,  163,  168, 
159, 167 ;  yarn  of  Capt.  O'FUligan, 
340. 
Foreito,  169-60,  164. 


Africa,  West  Coast — toutmund. 
Natives  —  Character    of    protected 
tribes,    143-50,    1511,    154,    161, 
164-5 ;  community  of  ideas,  etc., 
between   West   Coast  and  South 
African  natives,    180;    educated 
native,   opinion    of    Englishmen, 
182;  subject  for  study  of  human 
nature,  166. 
Slave  trade,  149,  164,  164,  166. 
Airey,  Lord,  231. 

Sir  Richard,  187. 

Ajalon,  Valley  of,  368-9. 
Alabcjma — 
American  Antarctic  whaler  in  hiding 

from,  at  St.  Helena,  66. 
Destruction  by  the  Kearaarge,  69. 
Madras — Delay   in  arrival    of    ice- 
ship  attributed  to  AMama,  42. 
Officers,    meeting    with    officers   of 
Kearsargi  at  Dover,  68-9. 
Aldershot — 
Conditions  in  1865 — Discomforts  and 
amenities,  old  soldiers,  old  officers 
and  their  humours,  etc.,  69-72. 
Infantry  Brigade,  command  of,  1893- 
5,  anecdotes  of  inspections,  etc., 
377-9 ;  house  accommodation,  381. 
School  of  tactics  based  on  Crimean 
War — Preparation    for    disasters 
of  South  African  War,  377. 
Alexandria,  bombardment  of,  219. 
Alexandria,  command,  1890-3,  358-66  ; 
end, 377. 
Lakes,    remains    of   the    old    Nile 

mouths,  sport  in,  etc.,  359-60. 
Napoleonic     studies    and    remini- 
scences, 363-6. 
Old    city    ruins— Pompey's    pillar, 

etc.,  363. 
Routes   homeward — Visits    to    the 
battlefields  of  Europe,  376-7. 
Alison,  Sir  Archibald,  232,  240. 
Alleyne,  Col,  272,  297. 
America,  North,  nee  North  America, 
aUo  United  SUtea. 
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Anjengo,  50. 

Annesley,  Lieut.,  316. 

Anstruther,  216. 

Arab  character,  309,  345,  346. 

Arab?  Pasha,  trial,  etc.,  s«e  Egyi-tian 

Question.  ^ 

Archibald,  Mr.  Adams,  Brst  Governor 

of  Manitoba,  121,  122. 
Ardttgh,  Sir  John,  187,  189. 

Army —  ^  . 

Civil  control,  contract  system,  etc., 

TtftT  to  title  War  Office. 
Inspections,  anecdotes,  etc.,  378-9. 
Marching  regiment,  place  failed  by, 

in  social  system,  88. 
Medical  officers,  tribute  to,  171. 
Modern  soldier,  decline  in  physique, 
etc.  —Comparisot!  with  old  soldiers 
of  the  pre-Crimea  perio^,  15,  16, 
41,   42,   288,   417,    422;    Irish, 
percentege  of,  among  old  soldiers 
at  Fermoy,  16. 
Officers  —  Captains,   excellence   of, 
108 ;     dismounting     and    taking 
cover,  :iot  the  order  in  1885,  326  ; 
language  in  the  higher  ranks,  217. 
Purchase  system:  abolition— Effect 
on    Butler's    prospects    of     pro- 
motion, 124. 
Soldier,  profession  of,  see  that  title. 
Uniform :  forage  cap— Prince  Louis 
Napoleon's  criticism,  382;    night 
guard,  belts  and  pouches  worn  on, 
effect  on  health,  83-4,  193. 
Voluntary   eulistment   system— In- 
adequacy, effect  on   standard  of 
recruits,  etc.,  141. 
Army  Ordnance  Department,  inquiry 

into,  334-5. 
Artane,  life  at,  2. 
Ashanti  War.  1873-4,  143- 

Application,  appointment,  and  voyage 

out,  143-5. 
British   troops,   absence   of,   reason 
assigned,    etc.,    143;     effect    on 
course  of  campaign,  uselessness  of 
negro    protected    tribes,    148-60, 

163,  154,  161.  164-5. 
Butler's  Akimmission— Instructions, 

preparations,  difficulties  in  obtain- 
inir  native  troops,  etc.,  153-4, 
155-6;  fever,  158-9,  160-1.  162: 
humours  of  halt  at  Eniaeroom, 
157-8;  Prah,  arrival  at— num- 
bers of  following,  162;  iecond 
Akim  expedition,  162,166,  167; 


Ashanti  War— eonrinwd. 

Butler's  Akim  mission — cmlxnutd. 
crossing  of  the  Prah,  163 ;  deser- 
tion eft  6/oc  of   Akim  force,  end 
of  expedition,    168;    service    to 
camjiaign    of    diversion    effected, 
Wolseley's  despatch,  etc.,  168. 
Character  of  war  and  of  men  em- 
ployed, 159. 
CUmate— Effects,  143, 151,  153, 158, 

159,  167. 

Information,  lack  of,  untrust- 
worthiness  of  spies,  etc.,  150. 

Plan  of  invasion  by  British  troop?, 
162. 

Staff—'  Wolseley  Gang,'  147-8. 

Terms  of  peace  accepted  by  King  of 
Ashanti,  167;  pretext  to  gain 
time,  168. 

Typical  day's  work,  151-3. 

Virulent  fever— Sufferings  on  hospi- 
t.il  ship,  narrow  e8cai>e  from  burial 
alive,  169-70;  lingering  effects, 
174;  Netley  Hospital,  Queen 
Victoria's  visit,  etc.,  171;  re- 
covery in  west  of  Ireland,  171-2. 
Augur,  Gen.,  90. 
Austerlitz,  field  of,  376, 


Baker,  Col.  T.  U.,  187,  189,  217. 
Col.  Valentine- 
Costume     at     picnic     to    Sakkara 

Pyramids,  246. 
Suakim  expedition,  267-8. 
Ballycarron,  5. 
Ballyslateen,  2. 
Bansha,  457. 
Barrow,  Col.,  297,  315— 

Ginniss  rec^  maissance,  321. 
Baeutoland  journ.  /,  179-82. 
Battenbeig,     Prince     Henry     ->J,     "» 

climate  of  the  Gold  Coast,  147. _ 
Battlefields,  visits  to,  72-82,  376-7. 
Beaconsfield,  Lord,  »ft  Disraeli. 
Beattie,  Mr.,  264. 
Belgian  battlefields,  visit  to,  (2-8'.. 

Bell,  Major,  180. 

Bennett-Burleigh,  297. 

Beresford,  Capt.  Lord  C,  293. 

Berlin  Congress,  193. 

Bessant,  315  not*. 

Birth  as  a  factor  in  greatness,  354. 

•Black    Tom     of    Carrick'    {Thom*" 
Butler,  tenth  Earl  of  Ormond),  6,  a. 

Blocmlont«n,  178,  179. 

Blo««mfon»ein  Conference,  426,  4.M-i. 
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BlundeU,  297. 
Blunt,  Mr.  W.  S.— 

Arabi  Pasha,  championship  in  1882, 

242,  243. 
Secr^  History  of  the  EnglUh  Occupa- 
tion of  Egypt,  210,  242. 
Boer  War  of  1881— 
Disasters  of  Brunker's  Spruit,  etc., 
culminating  at  Majuba  Hill.  216. 
Peace  of  O'Neill's  Farm,  217. 
Books  by  Sir  William  Butler— 
AUm-foo,  the  History  of  a  Fai  i.re, 

151  note,  172. 
Campaign  of  the  Cataracts,  27 3,  292. 
Colley,  Gen.  George  Pomeroy,  life 

of,  383,  417. 
Gordon,  life  of,  358. 
Great   Lone   Land,   120   note,    136, 
137 ;     acceptance    by    publisher, 
137;    Chatham,    work    at,    136; 
recognition    of    author    on     the 
Rusgia,  144. 
History  of  the  69th  Regiment,  101. 
Napier,   Sir  Charles,  biography  of, 

358. 
Wild  North  Land,  138  note. 
Bores,  antidote  against,  141. 
Boyd,  297. 
Brabazon,  167,  171. 
Brackenbury,  Sir  H.,  189 — 
Ashanti  War,  148,  173. 
Froude,  Mr.,  reminiscences  of,  183. 
Natal  appointment,  1875 — previous 

services,  etc.,  173. 
Nile  expedition,  action  of  Kirbekan, 
302,  303. 
Brady,  Serg.,  58. 
Brand,  President,  178,  179. 
Bri.lger,  Capt,  142. 
1      ish  characteristics — 
Backing  the  wrong  horse  and  hang- 
ing the  wrong  man,  249. 
Ignorance  of  their  own  ignorance, 

165. 
Native    criticisms  —  Africa,    West 
Coast,   182 ;    Greeks   in   Cyprus, 
306. 
Brittany,  life  in.  349. 
Brooklehurst,  297. 

Brooke  Swamp  expedition  and  result- 
ing speculation  in   oil,    104-6,  107, 
108,  l.'}6. 
Brnome,  Mr.  Napier,  Colonial  Secretary 

for  Natal,  173. 
Buffaloes— 
Burmese  incident,  32. 


Buffaloes — continued. 

North   American   bison,   tee    North 
America. 
Bnller,  Sir  Redvers,  lO.S,  189,  358— 
Ashanti  War,  147,  168. 
Canadian  frontier,  'look-out '  charte, 

lO.J.  '' 

Ejjyptian  campaign   of    1882,    238, 

239. 
Nile  expedition,  opinion  of  Butler's 

boats,  294. 
War  Office  appointment,  187. 
Zulu  War,  1 9b. 
Bulwer,  Sir  Henry,  Gcvenor  of  Natal, 

201. 
Burial-places  of  the  Butlers,  C,    111, 

4.59. 
Burmah — 

Forest  life,  29-30. 

Journey    from    Madras,    lEcidents, 
spirits  broughton  board  in  or^tnges, 
etc.,  25-8. 
Life  at  Tonghoo,  28,  30,  31. 
Natives,  29. 

Orders     for    return    to     M.iiJras — 

Journey   as    staff    otiiiei-   of   the 

wing,  31  ;  Eangoon    .j  Madras  in 

the  Tulmi  C(ii«— hurricane,  34-8. 

Biirnaby,  297. 

Burrows,  Maiwand  disaster,  216. 
Burt,  Major,  91. 
Butler,  Capt.,  Crimean  incident,  139. 

Tom  ('Mosh'),  9. 

Butler's  country,  5. 

Cairo  in  1SS2,  239. 
Calicut,  44. 

'Caligima  Yeh,'  26,  31. 
Cambray,  .Archbishop  of,  "4. 
Cambridge,  Kuke  of,  12.(,  17),  186. 
Cameron,  Lieut.,  297,  321. 
Canada,  ,sec  North  America. 
Captain  in  the  69th— Mental  illness, 
109-10. 

Character  before  illuess,   108,    109, 
110. 
Captains   of    the    Army,    Navy,    aud 

Merchant  Service,  tribute  to,  108. 
Cardwell,  Mr.,  123. 
Carlton  UouBe,  Saskatchewan,  137. 
Cai-natic  climate,  06,  07. 
Carnarvon,  Lord,  184,  194. 
Cartier,  Sir  George,  122. 
Case,  Horatio  Nelson,  proposer  of  and 

partner     in     Brooke      Nwamp     oil 

s[)eculatiou,    1U5-6,    107,   108,    130. 
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Clim&te — continued.  , 


Cmthokrt  »t  InkemMxn,  70. 

SthoUo  religion  «b.Uole  to  Bucoes. 

in  the  army,  13. 
'Cerf  voUnt,'141. 

''tSr  in  regard   to  Zulu  War. 

ImpriMnment,      Butler's    gift     of 
rushes,  etc.,  213. 
Chalmers,  Major,  321. 
Chamberlain,  Mr.  J.—  Bntler's 

Interview  with,  ?"«*".  ^'»^'" 
departure  for  South  Africa  38^. 

Jameson  Baid,  complicity  m --Boer 
^ew.  Sir  A.  Milner-s  statement, 

Sotth   African  War,   responsibility 
for— contemporary  notes,  4^0. 
Chamberlain.    Sir    NeviUe.    on  war. 

cSter-Courage,  and  resignation, 

TrSs  from  Senate  of  National 

University  and  Commissioner,  of 

National  Education,  Ireland,  458. 

Chatham,  life  at,  136,  137. 

Chelmsford,    Lord.   Z-l"^    ^«    ~'°- 

mand.  197,  198.  205. 

Childhood,  1-7.        .  v.tal 

Chisholme,  Col.,  action  taken  on  NatjJ 

frontier     without      reference      to 

G.O.C.,  442. 

ChurohUl,  Lord  Randolph,  355. 

cStion:  Methods  and  Pioneers- 

ChlracteristicsC  .rentier  settlers  in 

North-West  America,   142,  25d, 

IndfanSonary-traders'  methods 
-extract  from  St  Helena  records, 

Port^gue^e,     Dutch,     and    British 
methods  superimposed  at  Cochin, 

R^way  civUisation    in    the  East, 

ClarkJrMr-.  o^''-  °^   ^"'^'^  ^'^ 
Company,  256  note 

year  later,  199. 
°^«trTences   of-extr.mes  of    heat 
.    d  cold,  343-4.  ffl,p__ 

War  Office  treatment  of  officer, 
wooewive  layer,  of  heat  and  cold, 
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Climate— continued.  .  

Set  aho  name,  of  countrie.  and  cam- 

paignii. 
Closing  years,  457. 
Cochin,  46-7. 

Coercion  in  Ireland,  i8l.         _„,„.,. 
Coffin,    Gen.,    inspection    anecdote^ 

378-9. 
Colborne,  297. 
Colenso,  Dr.,  185. 
CoUey,  Col.  George  Pomeroy,  215- 

Ashanti  War,  services  in,  173. 

Biography  undertaken,  3S3. 

NaUl--Appointment  on  staff  of  Sir 

"g.  Wolseley.  1875  ;  P«;>°'^'"'"; 
vices,  etc.,   1 '3  ,Lieut.-Gov..  ap- 
pointment-death at  Majuba,  2  6 
WoUeley.  Sir  G.,  friendship  with. 

217 
Comet  of  1882,  233,  240.  248. 
C' jiorin.  Cape,  65. 
Commune,  «ee  Pan.. 
Connaught,Dukeof.238,246,381. 

Connors,  Private  Henry,  WO. 
Cotter.Col.,  101,  102,103. 
Coven;y,    Col.,    killed   at    Kirbekan. 

303. 
Cox,  Mr.,  54. 
Coyote  saddle,  263-4. 

Crimean  War—  -»„win  l^ 

Departure  of  troop,  fron.   >ubhn,  1., 

13. 

End  of  the  old  army,  16. 

Incidents,  18,  139.  •     „  .,  rn 

Imkermann,Cathcarfs  division  at, /O. 

Croker,  Capt.,  Crimean  incident,  Ua. 
Cromwell,  Oliver— 

Ireland,  wars  in,  6,  10. 

London,  139. 
Cyprus,  visit  to.  m  1878.  iw>-i- 


D'ABCY.M..  127-8,130,133 

De  Lesseps,  practical  joke  on  Turk 

Dc^iXl5t«t.,297,315no*..318 

Toead    Men  tell    no    Tales,'    contra. 
^dktiononbattletields,235-«304. 

Death,  burial  at  KiUardngh,  459. 
Delgany,  home  at,  ^Sl-  ,,        „ 

Denmark,  invasion  "^^  1864-M»«8«^ 

of  DUppel.opportunity  lost  by  *  rsn-. 

and  England,  66. 
rmlnTSibaffighting  with  the 

Butlers,  6,  6. 
!  '  Dhoney,'  voyage  in.  85-0. 
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Dickens,  Mr.,  Ganaditn  police  ofiBcer 

at  Fort  Pitt,  258. 
Dickson,  297. 

Diaraeli,  Mr.  (Lord  Beaconsfieldj  — 
Mania   for    acquisition,    186,    194 ; 

results,  213. 
Resignation.  1880,215. 

Dodge,  CoL,  97. 

Doherty,  Sir  Richard,  Butler's  visit  to, 
resulting  nomination  to  direct  com- 
mission without  purchase,  10,  11, 
13,  14. 

Dover  Castle,  residence  at,  3S2. 

Dreever — Stories,  etc.,  256-7,  261. 

Dubois,  Mme.  Roger,  74. 

Dunraven,  Lord,  249. 

Dwyer,  352. 

Eabli,  6en.,  114 — 
Character  and  career,  301 
Nile  expedition,  action  at  Kirbekan, 
301-4 ;  killed,  303. 
Eastern  Question  in  1876-7,  189,  192, 

193. 
Education,    interest    in — Services    to 

Ireland,  467. 
Education  of  Sir  W.  Bntler,  4,  11. 
Egerton,  CoL,  14. 
Egypt — 
Berseem,  358. 
Gebel    Barkal    (opposite    Meroe) — 

Relics,  etc.,  307. 
Mummy  -  lifting  and   tomb -rifling, 
298-9 ;   mummy  curses,  instances 
of  verification,  297,  298. 
People — Condition  of,  under  British 
rule,  361 ;  Fellah  and  Arab,  359  ; 
life  of,  247-8  ;  persistence  of  type, 
suggested  explanation,  240,  361  ; 
women,  work  done  by,  361. 
Seaward  gro^h,  362. 
Tewfik,   Khedive,    death   of,  361  ; 
panic  in  Alexandria,  362. 
Egyptian  Question,  emergence  in  1881, 
218. 
Blunt,  Mr.  W.  S.,  219. 
Bombardment  of  Alexandria — Stra- 
tegic and  tactical  error,  219-20. 
Ethics  of,  248. 

Expedition  of  1882 — Criticism  of 
organisation,  lack  of  brigade  train- 
ing, etc.,  220,  221  ;  El  Magfar 
action,  221-7  ;  ships  in  Lake 
Timsah — failure  of  Egyptians  to 
seize  opportunity  to  shell  ships, 
228  ;     Tel  -  el  -  Kebir,     227  -  37  : 


Egyptian  Question — conHmud. 
Expedition  of  1882 — contimiied. 
Egyptian    soldiers,    conduct    of, 
237. 
Picnic    at    Pyramids    of     Sakksra, 

245-7. 
Reopening  in  1883,  tee  Soudan. 
Sickness  in  the  army,  242. 
Surrender  of  Cairo  —  Condition   of 

the  city,  etc.,  2;)8-40. 
Trial  of  Arabi  Pasha  by  Rhedivial 
court  martial — Enmity  of  Circas- 
sian and  Syrian  officers,  political 
motives  in  England,  etc.,  pointing 
to  possibility  of  judicial  murder, 
241 ;  Blunt's,  Mr,,  championship 
of  Arabi,  242,  245  ;  Butler's  letter 
to  Sir  J.  Adye,  243-4;  English 
officers'  attitude — neglect  to  re- 
turn Arabi's  salute,  242 ;  Glad- 
stone, Mr.,  attempts  to  implicate 
as  accessory  before  the  fact,  242  ; 
open  trial  decreed,  245. 
Elizabieth,  Queen,  relations  with  '  Black 

Tom  of  Carrick,'  6. 
EUice,  Sir  Charles,  187. 
Esdraelon,  Plain  of,  372-5. 
Eugenie,    Empress,    at    Faroborongh 

Hill,  381. 
Everard,    bishop,    afterwards    Aich- 

bishop  of  Cashel,  7. 
Everett,  315  note. 
Eviction  scenes  after  the  Irish  famine, 

11. 
Eyre,  Col.,  killed  at  Kirbekan,  303. 

Faddist — Definition,  218. 
Family  traditions,  5  et  seq. 
Farag  the  Driver,  289. 
Father  of  Sir  W.  Butler- 
Army  career,  views  as  to,  13. 
Education  at  Ulverston,  7. 
Famine,  relief  measures,  etc.,  3,  S. 
lll-health,    108;    death,    burial    at 
Killardrigh,  111. 
Favre,  M.  and  Mme.,  inn  at  Itfeh,  360. 
Fermoy    officer,     meeting    with,    in 
British  Columbia,  142. 
Brother    of    same    officer,   meeting 
with,  at  Cape  Castle  four  months 
later,  145. 
Fishing — 

Fermoy,  16,  17. 
Nile,  288. 
Fitzgerald,  297. 
Fontenoy,  field  of,  72-4. 
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Foot  racing,  19. 

Forbes,  Archibald,  205. 

Foresight,  disadvantages,  344. 

France,  life  in,  349. 

Fraser,  Col.,  358. 

Fraanes,  courtesy  shown  by  Flemish 

peasant,  81-2. 
Frere,  Sir  Bartle,  High  Commissioner 
of  South  Africa — 
Appointment,  195. 
Zulu    War,    disputes    with    Home 
Oovernment,  212. 
Froode,  Mr.  James  Anthony — 

Mission  to  South  Africa,  1875 — 
Aasooiation  with  Sir  6.  Wolseley's 
party,  183'. 
South  Africau  War,  events  leading 
up  to — Forecast  of  British  policy, 
440. 

Oairsoffa,  Falls  of,  43. 
Oamaul  Ohindi,  346. 
Garrison  towns  in  south  of  England, 
dangers  for  soldiers   from   abroad, 
68. 
General   Election  of    1859— Biota   at 

Limerick  and  Ennis,  16,  17. 
George  I.  and  Archbishop  of  Cambray, 

74. 
George  TV.,  King,  8. 
Ghost  story  of  Ulverston,  7. 
Gibbs,  289. 

Gifford,  Capt.  Lord,  V.C,  189— 
Ashanti  War,  173. 
Natal,  appointment  on  staff  of  Sir  G. 
Wolseley,     1875 — Previous    ser- 
vices, etc.,  173. 
Gillespie,  avenger  of  Vellore  mutiny, 

58. 
Gladstone,  Mr. — 

Administration  of  1880,  215. 
Arabi  Pasha,  trial  of— Mr.Gladstone's 
debt  to  Mr.  Wilf'id  Blunt,  242, 
245. 
Eastern  Question  in  1878 — Popular 
feeling    against   Mr.    Gladstone, 
192. 
Pamell,  estimate  of,  354. 
Glover,  Capt.,  R.N.,  154,  165,  162. 
Gold  Coast,  see  Africa,  West. 
Goodenough,  Gen.,  death,  385. 
Gordon,  Col.  Charles — 
First       meeting  —  oonver^ttional 

chrm,  190-1. 
Palestine,  visit  in   1883,  effect  on 
Egyptian  bond-holders,  2d9. 


Gordon,  Col.  Charles— co»Uinu«d. 
Private    Secretary    to    Viceroy    of 
India,  Lord  Ripon— Appointment, 
215. 
Soudan  mission,   268;    death,  first 
news  of,  304-5 ;  Relief  Expedition, 
aee  Soudar^. 
Gordon's,  Col.,  dog,  monument  to,  at 

Quillon,  48. 
Gongh,  11. 
Graham,  Gen.,  246. 
Grant,  Gen.— Passage  of   the  Missia- 

sippi  before  Shiloh,  91. 
'  Great  Circle '  and  the  '  Short  Cut,'  22. 
Greeley,  Horace,  262. 
Green,   Messrs.,   of  London— Line  of 

clipper  ships,  61. 
Gregg,  315  note. 
Grenfell,  Gen.,  S'A-Z. 
Griffiths,  Col.,  coi.imissioner  of  Basato- 

land.  1875,  17(. 
Grouchy  at  Waterloo,  81. 
Grove,  297. 
Guernsey,  life  in,  83  et  »eq. 

Hark,  Major,  360. 

Hauteville  House,  Victor  Hugo's  resi- 

denr.  in  Guernsey,  85  et  seq. 
Hera>.  ';,  Mr.,  391. 
Herbert,  St.  Leger,  297. 
Fwbin,  murder  on  rooks  of  Hebbeh, 

305. 
Hicks     Pasha,    destruction     by    the 

Mahdi,  266. 
Hincks,  Sir  Francis,  122. 
Hofmeyer,  Mr.,  455. 
Holt,  362. 
Hope,  163. 
Horses — 

Basuto  pony's  climbing  powers,  181 
Indication    of    incipient    lameness, 

353. 
Pegu  pony,  38,  39. 
Howe,  Mr.  Joseph,  122. 
Hugo,  Victor — 

Residence    at     Hauteville    Home, 
Guernsey,      acquaintance      with 
Butler,  etc.,  84-7. 
Sovial  theories,  100. 
Hume,  Col.  Robert,  R.E.,  189— 
Ashanti  War,  148. 
Distinguished     services    '.ud  their 
reward,    cause     of    deutb,   etc., 
187-8. 
Hunter,  Major,  315  noU,  321. 
Huriioann  at  sea,  35-8. 
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Huyihe,  CoL — 
Aalianti  War,  147. 
DMth  from  effect*  of  heat  at  Kor- 
rsko,  348. 

Illicit    Still,    Ireland  —  Token    of 

gr  .titude  for  omission  to  give  infor- 
mation, 25. 
lUneas  and  death,  458. 
Impett,  CoL,  24-6. 
India — 

Atmosphere  at  6000  to  8000  feet. 
38. 

British  rule  —  Missionai-y-traders' 
methods,  extract  from  jt.  Helena 
records,  etc.,  50 ;  symj^athy  and 
knowledge  of  the  people;  com- 
parative qualifications  of  army 
men  and  civilians,  69 ;  lack  of — 
greatest  element  of  fitability 
lacking,  40 ;  toll  levied  by  disease 
upon  the  Crown's  subjects,  43  ; 
types  of  civilian,  old  and  new 
— question  as  to  improvement. 
69. 

Climate  of  the  Carnatic,  66,  67. 

Life  of  people  of  Southern  India. 
39. 

Private  Secretary  to  Viceroy -- 
Butler's  appointment  suggested 
by  Lord  Ripon  and  negatived  by 
Mr.  Gladstone,  215. 

School  for  the  young  soldier,  merits 
and  drawbacks,  58. 

See  also  names  of  places. 
Indian  Mutiny,  13. 
Indians  of  North  America,  see  North 

America. 
Inkermann,  Cathcart's  division,  70. 
Ireland — 

Coercion,  361. 

Eviction  scenes — Sir  A.  Kennedy's 
recollections,  etc.,  11-12. 

Paminft— '  The  Black  '47,'  3  ;  after 
effects,  'ickness,  etc.,  4,  11; 
educative  influence,  11. 

Homes  in,  2,  361,  457. 

Penal  laws,  8,  10. 

Work  for,  during  laatt  ye^rs,  467. 
Isandula,  19',,  198. 

Jafta,  36tj-8. 

Jameson  Raid,  379,  SSI- 
Chamberlain,  Mr.,  complicity   of — 
Boer  view,  Sir  A.  Milner's  state- 
ment, 426. 
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Jameson  Raid — continue'/. 
Inquiry,  re=ults,  383. 
Preliminary  facts,  380. 
South  African  War,  cause  of,  392, 

Japan — 

Anglo-Japanese  alliance,   origin    in 
South  African  War,  389. 

Japanese    in    London  in   the   later 
'seventies,  190. 
Jamac,  M.  le  Comte  de,  128. 
Jemappes,  75. 
Jerusalem,  369-70. 
Johaunesburg    in    1899,   414-5    421 

425,434.  ' 

Jones,  B.  Owen,  189,  190. 

Kearsargr,  68,  69. 

Kennedy,  Sir  Arthur,   experiences  of 

Irish  famin<!,  12. 
Kesler,  M.  Hannett  de,  84-5. 
Killardrigli,     burial-place     of      the 

Butlers,  (i,  111,  459. 
Kil  ush,  light  at,  6. 
Kimberley  in  1875,  178-9. 
Kruger,  Paul,  396— 

Conference  with   Sir  A.   Milner  at 
Bloemfontein,  432. 

La.>j8downe,  Lord,  «ov.-Gen.  of 
Canada,  1884,  269. 

Lanyon,  148. 

Sir  Owen,  Transvaal  adminis- 
trator—Outlook in  the  Transvaal, 
216. 

le  Oaron,  Major,  114. 

Letsika,  Basuto  chief,  and  his  wife, 
180-1. 

Levantine  interpreter  on  the  Nile,  pay 
and  vocabulary,  137. 

Lindsay,  Gen.,  113,  114. 

Livingstone  Relief  Expedition,  1872 — 
Butler's  offer  of  services  decliued, 
137  8. 

Lloyd,  Major,  315  notf,  331. 

London — 
Defence   of — Examination   of    sites 
for  line  of  forts,  method  of  pur- 
chase  of  sites,  price   paid,  etc., 
355-8. 
Destroyer     of     the    old    English 

country,  357. 
Prosperity  in  middle  'seventies,  lt>9. 

London  Missionary  Society — Bunga- 
lows in  the  Ghauts,  62. 
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Lowe,  Dr.— Definition  »nd  •zperienoe 

of  mal*ri»,  17 !• 

Gen.  Diury— Egyptian  campaign 

of  1882,  227,  229. 

▲rabi  Paiba'i  salute,  retvrn  of,  242. 
Lyeoni,  Sir  Daniel,  187. 
Lytton,  Lord,   on  proepeote  of    war 

with  Ruuia  in  1877,  192. 


McCalkokt,  147,  297. 
Macauley.  Bill,  251-2,  266. 

Mr.,  262. 

MacDonald,  Sir  John,  122,  2' 
MacDougall,  Sir  Patrick,  ISV 
MaoEachem,  Major,  116-16. 
MaoGregor,  167,  171. 
MacMahou,  Manhal,  130. 
MacNeill,  148.  i 

Madras — 

Ooldttream,  voyage  in,  spirit  room 

incident,  etc.,  19-24. 
Disease,  cholera,  etc.,  at  Fort  St. 

Oeor|.6,  38,  39,  43. 
Ordered  home,  56. 
Kitnm  journey  lo  England— Race 
between     Trafalgar    and    Lord 
Warden,  61-6. 
Maine  Liquor  lUw,  working  in  Iowa, 

99. 
Maiwand,  216. 
Majuba  Hill,  216. 

Malabar     Coast  —  ^/ivilege      leavt 
journey,  43-56. 
Backwaters,  serlei  of,  46. 
Climate,     effect    of,    sickness     at 

Tuticorin,  etc.,  55. 
Difference    of    opinion    in    'ace  of 
difficulties    Utween     the    three 
members  of  the  party,  44-6,  47. 
Division  of  party,  52. 
Shooting  expedition   in   Ashamboo 
Valley,     native     trackers,     etc., 

62-4.  „    .      . 

Voyage  in  •  Dhoney '  from  Tuticonn 

to  Madras,  55-6. 
See  alio  names  of  places  visited. 

Malaria —  , 

« Convenient  professional  expression, 

Dr.  Lowe's  definition  tet  at  naught 

by  experience,  171. 
Sttfferingsfrom.aeetitlesAiA&ntiWar 

and  Soudan. 
Malcolm.  Adm.  Sir  Pulteney,  366. 
Malplaquet,  76. 
Mansfield,  Capt.,  138. 


Markham,  Capt.,  illicit  still  incident, 

Marriage — Intermarriage  among  neign- 
hours,    family    tradition,    resulting 
oonsinship,  6,  9,  10. 
Marriage  of  Sir  W.  Butler,  192— 

Ruskin's  letter,  467. 
Martin,  297. 
Massina,  Prinee  of   Essling,  visit  to 

Butler  at  Aldershot,  382. 
Maurice,  Col.  Frederick,  292. 
Medical  officers  of  the  arm",  tribute 

to,  171. 
Mehemet  Ali,  366— 

Sues  Canal  prophecy,  240. 
Memory,  136,  164. 
Merriman,  Mr.,  391,  392. 
Military  career  of  Sir  W.  Butler— 
1858— Gazetted  ensign  in  69th  Re- 
giment, 14,  16. 
1860— Ordered  to  Madras,  19. 
1865— Aldershot,  68. 
1968— Officer  in  charge  of  *  look-out' 

on  Canadian  frontier,  103. 
1869-71 — Hopelessness  of  promo- 
tion, lack  of  money  and  inlinence, 
etc..  108,  111,  123,  135. 
1870— Red  River  expedition  Md 
Trout  River  War,  appointment 
as  Intelligence  Officer,  113,  114, 

119. 

1872 — Gazetted  to  unattached  (balf- 
pay)  company,  137;  appointment 
on  staff  of  Gen.  Wolseley  in  Natal, 
175. 

1873 — Ashanti  ei  pedition,  143. 

Ig74 — Majority  and  C.B.,  171. 

1875— Deputy  Assistant  Quarter- 
master-General  at   headquarters, 

186. 
1879— Zulu     War,    departure    for 

Natal,  197.  .... 

1880— Lieut. -Col.  and  Assistant 
Adjutant-Gen.  of  Western  Dis- 
trict, 216.  ,      ^ 

1883— Extra  A.D.C.  to  the  Queen, 

249. 

1884— Soudan  campaign,  buildmg 
and  command  of  Nile  '  whalers, 

272. 

J885— Wady  Haifa  frontier  com- 
mand, 312. 

1886— Placed  on  half-pay,  348. 

1890 — Alexandria  comraand,  358. 

1893— Command  of  Infantry  Bngwii 
at  Alderdiot,  377- 
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Military  career — continued. 

1896— South-Eastem  Diatrict  com- 
mand, 381-3. 
1898 — Acting  High  Commiuioner  of 
South  Africa  and  Governor  of  Cupe 
Colony,  385. 
1899 — Western   District    command, 

464. 
1905— Placed  on  retired  list,  467. 
Milner,  Sir  A. — 
Absence  from  Cape  Town  in  1898, 

386. 
Return  to  South  Africa,  413. 
For  relations   with   Sir  W.   Butler 
during  LiH  command  at  the  Cape 
and  views  on  the  war  question, 
«e«  title  South  African  War. 
Moltke — Indirect  approval  of  Butler's 

work  at  Wady  Haifa,  322. 
Monk,  George,  139. 
Moore,  Col.  Isaac,  15 ;  death,  16. 
Moplahs,  49. 
Morris,  Capt.,  148,  232. 
'Mosh' (Tom  Butler),  9. 
Mostyn,  Barbara,  Lady,  7. 
Mother  of  Sir  W.  Butler,  death,  4. 
Moving  a  crowd.     ';  /  408. 
Mulligan,  138. 

Mummy  curses,         ^nces  of  verifica- 
tion, 297,  298. 
Murat,    Prince,    v.    '.    to    Butler    at 

Al'^ershot,  382. 
Mui.iy,   R.   W. — Position    in    South 
Africa  in  1899,  letters  to  Sir  W. 
Butler,  434. 

Nairs  and  Tixrb  of  Tbavancoke,  49, 

50. 
'  Napee,'  Burmese  delicacy,  27. 
Napier,  11. 
Napoleon  i. — 
Battlefields,  visits  to,  etc.,  see  names 

of  places. 
Memoirs — Mental   citadel  in  times 

of  misfortune,  349. 
Poisoning  of  plague-stricken  soldiers 
at  JaSa — Historical  lie  still  flour- 
ishing, 368. 
Si  Helena — Memorien  of  Napoleon, 

62-5,  214. 
Social  problem,  views  on,  135. 
Studies  at  Alexandria,  362-6. 
Napoleon    in.- -Mummy    curses,    in- 

•tanoe  uf  verification,  299. 
liapoJeon,    Prince     Louis,      visit    to 
Butler  at  Alderohot,  382. 


Natal— 
Ajipointment    on    staff    of    Sir   G. 

Wolseley,  1872,  175. 
Journey   out— Shark    incident,    de- 
8ori|itionof  tbt  /!nMrjh, etc.,  172-3. 
Object  of  mission— Butler's  position 

and  work,  etc.,  175. 
Travels     in     interior — Drakensherg 
expedition,   176-7;    Orange  Free 
State,  journey  through,  interview 
with  President  Brand  at  Bloem- 
fontein,  etc.,   177-8,  179:  return 
journey  through  Baautoland,  179- 
82. 
Ney  at  Qnatre  Pras,  80. 
Ney,  Prince  of  the  Moskowa,  visit  to 

Biitler  at  Aldershot,  382. 
Nicholson,  Gen.,  ,S58. 
Nile,  Battle  of—  Memories — 
Attempt    to    recover    treasure    of 

L'OrienI,  .365. 
Napoleon's  des|.atch  after  the  battle, 

justitication,  365. 
Recollectionsof  VeliorepenNioner,57. 
Nile  expedition  for  relief  of  Khartoum, 

«f«  Soudan. 
Nile  River,  287,  288. 
Nilgherry  Mountains— Climate,  flora, 

etc.,  38. 
North  America — 
American,  type,  uniformity  of— Char- 
acterintics,  95-6  ;  commandant  of 
Fort  Kearney,  typical  American, 
92 ;  sharpening  process,  declining 
birth-rate,  etc.,  250. 
Brooke  Swamp  expedition — Result- 
ing oil  speculation  in  partnership 
vith  H.  N  Case  and  Ensign  A.  P. 
Wodehouse,  104-6,  107,  108,  109, 
13B. 
Buffaloes — Ethics  of  destruction,  97; 
hunting  bi  ifaloes  in  18C7,  89-97  ; 
total  disappearance  in  I  US",  254. 
Civil    mission    to    Government    of 

Canada  in  1884,  268-9. 
Development  of  the  North-West — 
Revival  of  movement  west  after  the 
war,  95 ;  general  disbelief  in  pro- 
spects, price  of  land  in  Winnipeg 
iii  1872,  138;  methods  in  1883— 
boom  and  counter-boom,  261-2; 
military  settlers,  Hufferings,  etc., 
8!»,  100,  103;  representatives  of 
the  new  civilisation — character, 
istics,  etc.,  U'.',  253,  256,  25S ; 
revolt   of    older    residents,  269 
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North  America — continued. 

Development  of  the  North-West— 
continued, 
refer  also  to  aub-heading,  WUrts 
of  the  North- West. 
Fenian  incursions  into  Canada,  88  ; 

Trout  River  War,  114-19. 
First    visit— Sport,    etc.,     88-108; 
•Boots'    at    Omaha,    mysterious 
h  iiesty,  98 ;  discomforts  of  the 
Serapis,  etc.,  88  ;  first  impressions 

general  friendliness,  89,  90. 

Indians— Ethics  of  destruction,  97  ; 
position  in  1883— Indian  view  of 
reservation   system,   Mistawassis 
story,  etc.,  254,  256,  258. 
Liquor  Laws,  working  of,  99,  264, 
265 ;  tooth- washing  in  the  country 
of  free  drinks,  266. 
•  Look    out,'    service    as    oflScer   in 

charge  of,  103-4. 
Old  times  at  the  Hudson  Bay  posts- 
Ghosts  and  memories,  260-1. 
Railway  development,  1867»  89,  90, 

95-6. 
Ranching  plan,  138. 
Riel  rebellion  in  1870,  138. 
Roads  in  1867,  101. 
Scenery— Aurora   before   daybreak, 
257  ;   commercial  enterprise  and 
Hudson     Valley     scenery,    250; 
forests,   100-1,  104;  prairies,  92, 
107,  252 ;  Rocky  Mountains,  265 ; 
twilight    on     he    South   Saskat- 
chewan, 264. 
Travelling,  rate  of,  in  18/0,  120-1. 
Wilds  of  the  North- West,  journeys 
in— First    journey     and    report, 
1870,  120-2  ;  commandantship  of 
the  North- West,  failure  to  obtain 
—reasons,  122-3;  journey  from 
Fort  Garry— arohdeaoon  and  the 
cow,  122;  recognition  of  services, 
verbal    only,    122,    123.      Second 
journey,  1872,  137-8,   140,  141 ; 
cost,    142;    marching   powers   in 
West   Africa  attributed  to,   160. 
Third    journey— Commission    to 
investigate  and  report  on  tract 
north    of     Saskatchewan    River, 
1883,249;  ioe,racewith — chase  of 
Milwaukee  train,  assistance  of  Bill 
Macauley,   250-2  ;   second   meet- 
ing  266  ;  old  friends  of  previous 
journeys,  252,  256.  260.  268  ;  re- 
port, 264  J  return  journey,  266-66. 


0'CONNKI.L,  Daniel,  2. 
O'Dogherty,  Col.  Richard,  10,  14. 

Theobald,  10. 

O'Filligan,  Capt.,  yam  of  West  Coast 

of  Africa,  340. 
O'Neal,  297. 
Oodagherry,  61. 
Oranges  as  means  of  smuggling  spirits 

on  board  ship,  26. 
Orders  and  Decorations — 

1874— C.B.,  171. 

1888— K.C.B.,  349. 

1906— G.C.B.,  457.  ,     ,    ,     ^ 

1909 — Privy    Council    of     Ireland, 
Member  of,  457. 
Oregon,  voyage  on,  249. 
Ormond,  Thomas  Butler,  tenth  Earl  of, 

6,6. 


Page,  captain  of  the  Lotus,  331. 
Paget,  171. 

Palestine,  visit  to,  366-75. 
Palghaut,44. 

Parliamentary   representation  of  tast 
Leeds — Livitation  refused  owing  to 
education  question  difficulty,  457. 
Pardonnet,  Jacques,  142. 

Visits  to  :  1869 — Difficulties  with  a 
mentally  afflicted  friend,  109-lU. 
1871 — Condition  of  the  city,  trial 
of  Communists,  etc.,  1'24-S5; 
difficulty  of  entering  and  leaving 
Paris,  126,  127,  130,  133,  134; 
soldiers  of  the  new  Government- 
demoralisation  wrought  by  the 
war,  133. 
Windings  of  the  Seine,  facilities  for 
investing  Paris  on  western  side, 

127. 
Pamell,  character,  etc.,  361-4. 
Peel,  297. 

Pegu— Pagoda,  etc.,  25-6. 
Penal  Laws  in  Ireland,  8,  10. 

Relaxation  in  1778,  10. 
Persia— Proposed    micsion    to  Tram- 
Caspian   Persia,  refusal   of  Foreign 
Office  to  sanction  expenditure,  l»f». 
Piggott,  297. 
Pigott  forgeries,  361. 
Pirie,  297. 

Pollard,  Ueut.,  R.N.,  161-3. 
Poonamallee,  24. 

Port  Said,  366.  ,„v,uu»ns 

Power,  murder  on  rocks  of  Hebbeh,S«!>' 

Primrose,  297. 
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Prince  Imperial,  death  of,  201-5. 

Prior,  Melton,  297. 

Prisoners,  popular  sympathy  with — 

Misdirected  sympathy  not  peculiar 

to  Ireland,  13. 
Prudens— Old  Prudens  and  the  wild 

goose,  260-1. 

Johnny,  261. 

Purpose  in  life — New  conception,  102. 

'  Questions  ' :  Political  questions — 
Course  of  development — Instance  in 

Egypt,  218-9. 
Machinery  for  setting  public  opinion 
in  motion,  248. 
Quillon — Monument  to  Col.  Gordon's 

dog,  etc.,  48. 
Quinn,  Dr.  James — School  in  Harcourt 
Street,  Dublin,  11. 

R.  8.,  Col.,  at  Aldershot,  71. 

Baltigh,  174. 

Rawlinson,    Sir    Henry — Outlook    in 

Afghanistan,  1880,  216. 
Red  River  expedition,  112,  113,  119. 
Representative   and   Deliberative  As- 
semblies— Futility,  176. 
Rhodes,  297. 
Mr.  Cecil,  179,  403. 

Character  and  career  prior  to  South 
African  War,  394-6. 

South  African  War,  engineering  of,  by 
Rhodes  and  South  African  League, 
see  South  African  War. 
Rhodesia — Proposed  otfer  to  Butler  of 

civil  and  military  charge,  381. 
Richardson,  Capt.,  304. 
Riel  rebellion  of  1870,  138. 
Ripon,  Lord,  Viceroy  of  India,  1880, 

215. 
Roberts,  Lord,  110,  212. 
Rocky  Mountains,  265. 
Roietta — Finding  of  the  Rosetta  stone, 

etc.,  362. 
Rowland,  Johnny,  263. 
Buakin,  258— 

Letter  on  Butler's  marriage,  467. 
Russell,  Baker,  147,  152,  189. 

Cecil,  189. 

Russo-Japanese  War,  relation  to  South 

African  War,  389. 
■  -Turkish  War,  192. 

SaidRbdwan,  escape  at  Qinniss,  ^26-7. 
Sailing  ships,  speed  in  1864,  61-2. 
St.  Helena — 
Biranger'a  legend,  62. 


St.  Helena— ro/t^jntterf. 

Rock   avalanche  disaster  at  James- 
town, 1. 
Visits  to— Breakfast  with   captain 
of   American    whaler,  66 ;   mem- 
ories of  Napoleon,  62-4,  214. 
St.  Lawrence  River,  8S. 
St.  Leger,  Herbert,  297,  315  note. 
Salisbury.  L,rd  (late)— British  facility 

for  backing  the  wrong  horse,  249. 
Salmon,  Mr.,  34,  36,  37. 
'  Sam,'  44. 

Sampson,  Mr.,  437,  438,  441. 
Sandwith,  297. 
Sauer,  Mr.,  391. 
Schreiner,  Mr.,  391,  392— 

Position   in   South   Africa  early  in 
1899— Letter  to  Sir   W.  Butler, 
432  ;  Butler's  request  that  letter 
be  laid  before  the  Queen,  433. 
Scott,  John,  tirst  Earl  of  Cionmel,  11. 
Sea  captains,  tribute  to,  108. 
Sea  travelling — 

Discomforts  and  dangers   in  1860, 

20,  21. 
'Great  circle'  and  the  '  short  cut,'  22. 
Sailing  ship,  speed  in  1864,  61-2. 
Steamshipa,   speed   in    1873,    144; 
1875,  172. 
Semmes,  captain  of  the  Alahama,  68,69. 
Shark,  shooting  of,  172. 
Sharon,  Plain  of,  view  from  the  tower 

of  Ramleh,  368. 
Shepstoue,  !Sir  Theophilas,  184-6 — 
Visit  to  London  in  187f) — Return  to 
South   Africa    to    carry   out   the 
annexation  of  the  Transvaal,  194. 
Sittang  River,  journey  up — Bore,  boats, 
and  boatmen,  26-7. 
Return  journey,  31. 
Slave  trade — 
Soudan — Disposal  of  female  slaves 

at  Wady  Haifa,  341-3. 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  149, 154, 164, 
165. 
Smith,  Bungay —Typo  of  Indian  civil- 
ian, adventure  wilh  a  tiger,  etc.,  69- 
61. 

Sir  Harry,  11,  180,  .390. 

Dorrien,  Major,  330,  331. 

Social  problem — 

Equality,  question  of,  soldier  as  ruler, 

etc..  100. 
Napoleon's  solution,  1.15. 
Paris  in  1871— The  riddle  and   its 
answer,  129,  134  \ 
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Soldier  u  ruler,  100. 
— —  profewion  of — 

EngUnd,  aerrice  in — Humour  of 
make-believe,  etc.,  216,  217. 

Mental  citadel  in  misfortune,  348-9. 

Poverty  and  honesty — Buaineu  in- 
capacity of  the  true  soldier,  138-9. 

Principles  for — 'Go  on  again,'  136; 
'  Oo  where  you  are  asked  to  go,' 
268,  385. 
Solomon,  Mr.,  391. 
Soltau,  Lieut,  killed  at  Oiuniaa,  pet 

dog  at  funeral,  328. 
Soudan  campaign,  1884-5.     Rising  of 
the  Madhi— 

Announcement  of  destruction  of 
Hicks  Pasha  and  his  army,  266. 

Authorities  in  London  and  Cairo — 
Weakness  and  vacillation,  result- 
ing delay  in  face  of  a  situation 
where  time  was  all^important, 
267,  268,  269,  272,274,  276, 277, 
308,  312  ;  causes,  269-71 ;  des- 
patch of  Secretary  for  War — illus- 
tration of  Gover-  lent  tone  and 
temper,  274-6;  extracts  from 
home  letters,  293. 

Baker's  expedition — Annihilatio*- , 
267-8. 

Gordon's  mission  to  Khartoum,  268, 
270  ;  line  of  communication 
which  might  have  been  kept  open 
— cost,  etc.,  270;  relief  expedi- 
tion. Me  sab-heading  Relief  of 
Khartoum. 

Indigenous  peoples,  hostility  to  the 
British,  331-2. 

Levantine  interpreter's  pay  and 
vocabulary,  137. 

Official  HUtory  of  (Ae  Soudan  Cam- 
paign, 310. 

Relief  of  Khartoum— Nile  route 
selected,  order  given  to  Butler  to 
6nd  or  build  400  boats,  272; 
building  of  the  'whalers,'  time 
taken,  etc.,  271,  272-4,  276; 
Butler's  pay  and  allowances,  296  ; 
Egyptian  ai-my,  dinposition  of, 
283  ;  journey  up  the  Nile  with 
boats — constant  obstruotioD,  over- 
loadingo' the  boats,  etc. (Stultifying 
efforts  by  which  Khartoum  might 
have  been  reached  in  time,  '276, 
277-82,  '^!}4,  286-7,  288-90, 291-2; 
attempt  to  ae«  Lord  Wolseley — 
rebuff,  283-6,  296;    poaition  at 


Korti — despatch  of  Desert  and 
River  Columns,  delays,  etc.,  292, 
295,  296-7  ;  recognition  of  ser- 
vices— absence  of  Butler's  name 
from  Gazette,  312  ;  River  Column, 
299  -  306  ;  Kirbekan  —  Butler's 
escape,  etc.,  301-4 ;  land  and 
water  duty,  300;  return  to 
Korti  on  collapae  of  Deaert  Column 
— laat  day'a  work,  306  ;  apecial 
correapondenta,  297 ;  subsequent 
fortunes  of  Deaert  Column,  301, 
306 ;  auocesR  of  the  whalers,  276, 
284,  286-7,  292-3,  294,  296,  305 ; 
too  late — news  of  fall  of  Khar- 
toum, 297,  301 ;  Gordon's  death, 
news  of,  304-5;  treaau.'e  missed 
from  ammunition  convoy,  290 ; 
discovery  at  Abu  Kle^.  "291. 

Retention  of  Soudan  aiter  fall  of 
Khartoum,  question  of,  308. 

Retirement  from  Soudan — Butler's 
command  at  MeroS  or  Abu  Dom, 
306,  307,  309. 

Retirement  to  Dongola  after  com- 
pletion of  preparations  for  hot 
weather  at  Mero«,  309,  311 ; 
camels  lost  on  march — success  of 
Butler's  precautions,  reception  by 
superiorofficer,etc.,310-ll  ;Jandet 
Effendi,  Vakil  of  Dongola,  action 
on  withdrawal  of  British  forces, 
310. 

Wady  Haifa  frontier,  command  of, 
312  ;  British  and  Dervish  forces, 
position  to  be  held,  etc.,  313,  317| 
319;  cavalry,  weakness  in,  de- 
mands for  reinforcements  ignored 
— possible  explanation,  316-18; 
Butler's  plan  of  campaign,  fort 
built  at  Kosheh — advantage  of 
previous  experience  of  Arab 
strategy,  313-16,  317;  Derviih 
moves,  Butler's  counter-moves— 
success  of  fort  at  Kosheh,  attack 
on  Ambigol  Wells,  etc.,  315-20, 
321,  322;  Ginniss,  action  at, 
night  march,  etc.,  323-7,  329; 
Dervish  fleet,  capture  of,  330-1; 
night  alarm  after  Ginniss,  3'J9— 
explanation,  330  ;  preliminnry 
reconnaissance,  321  ;  recognition 
of  Butler's  service,  absence  of— 
no  prospecta  of  gazette,  :hS: 
humours  of  the  campaign,  3'20; 
offioers,  316  noU;  recogaition  of 
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Soudaa  CHnprnign,  1884-5.    Rising  of 
the  tU,bdi— continued. 
W»dy  H»lf»  hontw— continued. 
•ervioeg,ab8enctof,319;  Moltke's 
indirect  »pproy»l,  322  j  reinforce- 
ments and  superior  oflBcers.  arrival, 
3Z2;     aickneu     and      mortality 
among  troops  left  at  Wady  Haifa 
—absence  of  means  of  protection 
from     olimate,     332-9;     Butler's 
appeals  and  their  reception,  333-6  • 
Egyptian  army— eflSciency,  fitness 
to  replace  English  troops  on  the 
frontier,    339    note;    withdrawal 
decided  on— work  of  withdrawal, 
336-9;      sickness    at     Assouan, 
causes,  etc.,  339-40 ;  Butler's  ill- 
ness,  343,    344;   ordered    home, 
344;    slave   convoy— disposal    of  I 
female   slaves,  341-3;   untenable 
frontier-Butler's  view,  339  note. 
South  African  War- 
Campaign  of  calumny  -     inst  Sir  W 
Butler  in  London  a         ape  Town 
480,    456;     attituu=    of    official 
superiors,  389  ;   time's  atonement 
390 ;  patriotism  of  Butler's  offer 
to  go   out  in  any  capacity  after 
initial    disasters    of    war  — offer 
refused,  456 ;  Boer  general's  com- 
ment, 457 ;  vindication  of  Sir  W 
Butler  before  the  War  Commission, 
466. 

Causes— Annexation  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, 195 ;  elements  of  strife  in- 
troduced in  mining  centres,  184  ; 
Froude's  forecast  of  British  policy 
«  South  Africa,  440;  Jameson 
R«d,  392,  427,  446  ;  Udysmith 
g*mson,  384,  427  ;  object  lesson 
in  use  of  artillery,  418-20,442- 
unsnitabUity  of  position,  416- 
*M  al»o  sub-heading  Rhodes  and 
the  South  African  League. 

^"^'""•-e^tBloemfontein-Failure, 

Documents  referred  to  oy  Sir  W 
Butler,  390. 

Dutch  iwpulation,  407,  434 ;  loyal- 
ty to  Queen  Victoria  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, 435,  446. 

Forehodiiigg  in  1876.  177. 

Johannesburg  in  1899,  414-16,  421, 

Kuowledge  of  conditions  affecting 
nulitery  .ad  political   situation!  , 
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South  African  Wu— continued. 

.SS'SV'it*'  '""'"'^'«'' '''' 

Military    position    during    Butler's 
command    as   Governor   of  Cape 
Colony— Absence  of  any  warning 
from  authorities  of  coming  trouble 
on  appointment,  386-6,  387,  389. 
390,   413.  423  ;     authorities,  op- 
timism   of— absence   of   prepara- 
tion   combined    with   encourage- 
ment   of    aggressive    policy    of 
Uouth  African  League,  384.  414, 
420  ;     nature    of    the    war    as' 
civil    conflict,   factor  ignored   in 
London.  445,   447 ;    reduction  of 
military  expenditure  ordered,  422, 
435,444;  examination  of  frontier' 
railway  from  Durban  to  Johannes- 
burg,  etc.,  41 4- 16, 428;  High  Com- 
missioner and  Governor  of  Natal 
action  taken  by,  without  reference 
to    G.O.C.,   442-3;    schemes    for 
defence  and  prejiaration  for  hos- 
tUities— War  Office  instructions, 
etc.— Butler's   plan,    418,   420-1,  ' 
435-6  ;  contradictory  orders,  423 ; 
Sir  R.    BuUer's   statement,   424;' 
Milner's,  Sir  A.,  views,  436,  437 
438,   439;    'King'   theory,    417. 
421.    438,   44.%    444,    44.5,   464; 
Sampson's,    Mr.,   suggested    em- 
ployment against  the  Dutch,  437, 
438,  441  ;    transport  mules,  etc., 
imrchase    ordered,    449,    462-3 ; 
observations  of  Sir  W.  Butler,  re! 
ception  by  Sir  A.  Milner  and  home 
authorities,  449.  450;   Tnli  raid 
proposals,  440,  441,  443-4. 
Milner,    Sir    A.,    relations    with— 
Interviews,   etc.,   426,   426,   427, 
436,  444 ;    Milnei  "s  statement  of 
occasions    on   which   Butler  had 
hindered  his  designs,  461 ;   part- 
ing interview,  464. 
Native  difficulty,  447. 
Position    early    in    1899— Contem- 
porary     account,      427  ;      letters 
from  Mr.  Schreiner  and    R.    W. 
Murray,  432,  434  ;  storm  situaU. 
422,  447. 
Resignation  of  Sir  W.  Butler.  450. 
451,  45.S  :   departure  frim  South 
Africa— War     Office     drea.l     of 
demonstration     by    Dutch     com- 
munity, 454-5. 
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South  African  War— <!on<»nwd. 
Results,  far-reaching  nature,  388-9. 
Ehodes  and  the  South  African 
League,  campaign  of  misrepresen- 
tation, etc.,  engineered  with  the 
object  of  provoking  war,  390-1, 
392,  404,  407,  408,  436,  446, 
447  ;  Cape  Boys,  ill-treatment  of 

aystematic    misinformation    of 

home  Government,  399-400,  405, 
408,  425;   continuation  of   cam- 
paign during  Bloemfontein  Con- 
ference, 437;    counter-moves  by 
Butler,  405-6;   peace  speech  at 
opening  of  South  African  Exhibi- 
tion   in    Grahamstown,    396-8  ; 
Edgar    case,    400-1,    402,    404; 
efforts  to  induce  or  compel  Butler 
to  share  in  campaign,  404  ;  home 
authorities,      endorsement      by, 
effect  on  Butler's   position,  etc., 
445,    448,    449;    Chamberlain's, 
Mr.,    complicity  —  (Contemporary 
notes,  428  ;    excisions  from   des- 
patches,     Butler's      refusal      to 
countenance    omissions,     426-30, 
444;  Press,  control  of — instance, 
393;     warnings    sent    to    home 
Government,  399-400,  401,  402, 
404,   405,    406,   408,   409,   425; 
acknowledgment,    410  ;     proofs, 
message  requesting,  character  of 
message,     etc.  —  Butler's    reply, 
410-13 ;   summary  of  situation — 
final  despatch,  445. 
Zulu  War  of  1879-80,  repetition  of 
errors  in  1899-1900,  211. 
South    Eastern    District     command, 

381-3. 
Sonthey.CoL,  at  Kimbsrley,  1875, 179. 

Sport — 

Ashamboo  VaUey,  52-4. 

Buffalo  hunting  on  the  prairies,  93-5. 

Pishing,  16,  17,  288. 

Foot  racing,  19.  .  .       _        „ 

Grouse      shooting    with      Parnell, 

352-3. 

Omaha,  shooting  at,  90. 

Shark,  shooting  of,  172. 
ateam    ships,    speed    m    1873,   i** ; 

1875,  172. 
Stevens,  Matthew,  Quartermaster,  lOi. 
Stevenson,  Sir  Frederick,  322. 
8te»-*rt,  Col.-Mission  to  Khartoum 
with  Gordon,  263,  269. 

Murder  on  rooks  of  Hebbrfi,  306. 


Stewart,  Captain  Herbert,   187,  239, 

297. 
Stone,  Capt.,  144. 
Storms,  descriptions — 

Africa,  South,  17S,  179,  181. 
Hurricane  in  Bay  of  Bengal,  35-7. 
Western  Ghauts,  47. 
Stuart- Wortley,  297. 
Suez  Canal,  Mehemet  All's  prophecy, 

240. 
Suir  Kiver,  6. 
Sullivan,  Sergt.,  331. 
Swaine,  297. 


Talbot,  297. 

TeUl-Kebir,  227-37. 

Tewater,  Mr.,  391. 

Tew6k,  Khedive,  rtjath,  361. 

Thiers,  M.,  130.  . 

Thomson,  American  missionary— 
Mummy  story  from  The  Land  and 
the  Book,  298.  _       .,    . 

Tourists— Cook's   or  Gate's  pilgnms, 

366. 
Travancore,  49-54.  .     ,  ., 

East    India    Company's    failure  to 

annex — Reason,  61. 
Legend  of  creation,  54. 
Native  races,  fauna,  etc.,  49. 
Traditions  of   British   conquest    in 
1809,  graves,  etc.,  61. 
Trichoor,  46. 
Tonghoo,  28-9. 

Trout  River  War:  Fenian   incursion 
into  Canada — 
Appointment  as  Intelligence  Oaccr, 
preparations,  etc.,  114,  115,  116. 
London    barber's    reminiscence    of, 

119. 

Scouting  with  'the  Scout,'  11619. 

Trout  River  Battle,  118-19. 
Trvon.  captain  of  the  Raleigh,  174. 
TuUabeg  in   King's  County-BuUer s 

first  school,  4. 
Turner,  Major  Scott,  447. 


Ulvsrstok,  tales  of,  7. 
United  States  of  America— 

War  of  North  and  South,  f>i>- 
Grant,  Gen.,  story  of.  «' • 
Madras,  troops  at,  sympathin- 
effect  of  absence  of  icc-ihii' 
attributed  to  the  Alabamt,  4., 
rumours  at  Quillon,  1863,  48. 
Rtfer  atto  to  title  North  Amenca. 
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Vkliosb,  visit  to — Memories  of  the 
mntiny,  67-8. 

Monument  to  victims,  6S. 
Verses  found  among  Butler's  writines. 

468-9.  '^ 

Victoria,  Queen,  visit  to  Capt.  Butler 

in  Netley  Hospital,  171. 


Wab— 
Character    of    modern    wars,   219, 

349. 
Lower  side  of  human  nature  brought 
to  the  surface,    199-200  ;  Tel-el- 
Kebir,  235,  236  ;  Zulu  War,  200. 
For     particular    Wars     see     their 
names. 
War  Office  adminiatration,  etc  — 
Buildings,  unsuitability,  etc.,  188. 
Centralisation  and  red  tape,  186-7. 
Civil  and    military   sides — Evils  of 
civil    control    in   army   matters, 
188,  193,  377,  422. 
Contract  system,       'Is  of,  193. 
Indecision  and  iguoiauce,  165,  211. 
Intelligence,    lack    of,    absence    of 

thinking  power,  207,  221. 
Make-believe,  268,  275. 
Recurrent  unpreparedness  for  war, 

189. 
Union  under  same  roof  of  offices  of 
Commander-in-Chief   and    Secre- 
tary of  State,  effect  on  Butler's 
prospects  of  promotion,  123. 
Wastefulness  of '  muddling  through,' 

instances,  195,  210,  306,  308. 
Refer  cUso  to  names  of  campaigns. 
War  Stores  Scandals  Inquiry,  1905— 
Report   by   Sir   W.    Butler,    recep- 
tion, etc.,  467. 
Wardrop,  297. 
Waterloo  campaigUT— 
Battlefields,  77-81. 
Lei  MisirMti,  description  in,  84. 
Memories  of  old  soldiers  —  Cotter, 
Col.,  102  ;  Impett,  Col.,  24. 
Wauchope,  297. 
Weild,  Capt.  Robert,  18. 
Western     District      command  —  offer 
declined,  453, 
Repetition  of  offer — acceptance,  454. 
Widdicombe,  364. 

Wilderness,  attractions  of,  140,  141. 
Williams,  297. 
Willis,  Gen.,  246. 
Wilson,  Sir  Charles,  187,  278,  297. 


Wodehouse,  Ensign  A.  P.,  106. 
Wolseley,  Lord   (previously  Col.   and 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley),    189.  246. 
358. 

Acquaintance  with  Butler  in 
Montreal,  112. 

Ashanti  expedition,  command  of, 
143  ;  recognition  of  Butler's  ser- 
vices, 168;  thought  for  Butler  in 
his  illness,  171. 

Boer  War  in  1881— Wolseley  a* 
Quartermaster-General  at  the 
War  Office,  217. 

Capacity,  physical  and  mental — 
Instances,  etc.,  113,  174,  176, 
225;  command,  genius  for,  173. 

Colley,  Col.,  friendship  with,  217. 

Conversational  gift,  190-1. 

Cyprus,  T5ork  in,  196-7. 

Egyptian  campaign  of  1882,  com- 
mand of,  221. 

Natal,  appointment  as  Governor  <tnd 
High  Commissioner  of,  172. 

Red  River  expedition,  command  of, 
112. 

Repeater  watch,  231. 

Story  0/  a  Soldier's  Life,  reference 
to,  13. 

Soudan  campaign  of  1884,  281,  284, 
285  ;  departure  from  Wady  Haifa, 
281  ;  realisation  of  true  aspect  of 
Gordon's  mission,  271. 

Zulu  War  of  1879,  command,  205, 
206. 
Wood,  Sir  Evelyn,  189— 

Ashanti  War,  148. 

Egyptian   Army — Work  of  Sir  E. 
Wood,  339  note. 
Woode,  Col. — Zulu   War  command, 

198. 
Woodhouse,  Col.,  at  Ginniss,  326. 

ZcLC  War,  1879— 

Acceptance  of  Butler's  offer  of  ser- 
vices, 197. 

Afghan  War,  coincidence  with,  2l'i. 

Anticipations  of  *  the  usual  picnic,' 
196  ;  ch.tnge  to  panic  after  Isan- 
duU,  scares  of  Zulu  invasion,  198, 
212. 

Base  at  Durban,  work  at — Methods 
of  local  merchants,  etc.,  199-200. 

British  plan  of  campaign,  196 ; 
failure,  defeat  of  Isandula,  etc., 
198. 

Cetewayo's  attitude,  196,  199. 
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Zulu  War — iontinued. 

Commander — Lord  Chelmsford  re- 
placed hy  Sir  6.  Wolaeley,  205, 
206. 

Coat  and  duration,  207. 

Equipment  and  impedimenta  of 
certain  officers,  atories  of,  206. 

Prince  Imperial,  death  of — Funeral 
arrangements,  etc.,  201-3  ;  prayer 
found  amoug  the  Prince'a  papers, 
205  ;  responsibility  for,  204. 

Termination  of  the  war — Action  at 


Zulu  War — continued. 

Ulundi  —  war  practically  over, 
207  ;  embarkation  of  troops,  etc., 
difficulties  and  humours  of — case 
of  six  Losanes,  ate,  207-10 ;  im- 
prisonment of  Cetewayo,  213 ; 
surplus  stores,  sale  of — defeating 
rings  of  dealers,  21U. 
Thinkirg    faculty,    absence    shown 

among  higher  officers,  204,  207. 
Undress  rehearsal  of  South  African 
War,  211. 
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